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N°  J07.  Saturday,  October  11.      1711. 


Defendit  numcrus,  junElaque  urn  bone  phalanges.  Juv. 


THERE  is  fomething  very  Sublime,  though  very  fanciful,  in  Plato's, 
defcription  of  the  fupreme  Being,  That  Truth  is  his  body,  and  Light 
hisfiadov).  According  to  this  definition,  there  is  nothing  fo  contra- 
dictory to  his  nature,  as  error  and  falShood.  The  Platonifts  had  fo  juSt  a 
notion  of  the  Almighty's  averfion  to  every  thing  which  is  falfe  and  erroneous 
that  they  looked  upon  Truth  as  no  lefs  necefiary  than  Virtue,  to  qualify  a  hu- 
man Soul  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  feparate  State.  For  this  reafon,  as  they  re- 
commended moral  duties  to  qualify  and  feafon  the  will  for  a  future  life  fo 
they  prefcribed  feveral  contemplations  and  fciences  to  rectify  the  understand- 
ing. Thus  Plato  has  called  mathematical  demonstrations  the  Cathartics  or 
purgatives  of  the  Soul,  as  being  the  moil  proper  means  to  cleanfe  it  from  er- 
ror, and  to  give  it  a  relifh  of  truth  ;  which  is  the  natural  food  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  understanding,  as  virtue  is  the  perfection  and  happinefs  of  the 
will. 

There  are  many  Authors  who  have  Shewn  wherein  the  malignity  of  a  Lye 
cor.fiSts,  and  fet  forth  in  proper  colours,  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence.  I 
Shall  here  confider  one  particular  kind  of  this  crime,  which  has  not  been  fo 
much  fpoken  to;  I  mean  that  abominable  practice  of  Party-lying.  This  vice 
is  fo  very  predominant  among  us  at  prefent,  that  a  man  is  thought  of  no 
principles,  who  does  not  propagate  a  certain  fyftem  of  Lyes.  The  coffee- 
houfes  are  Supported  by  them,  the  prefs  is  choaked  with  them,  eminent  Au- 
thors live  upon  them.  Our  bottle-converfation  is  fo  infccled  with  them  that 
a  Party-lye  is.  grown  as  fafhionable  an  entertainment,  as  a  lively  catch  or  a 
merry  (lory :  the  truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be 
Struck  dumb,  were  this  fountain  of  difcourfe  dried  up.  There  is  however 
cue  advantage  refulting  from  this  deteStable  practice;  the  very  appearances  of 
truth  are  So  iittle  regarded,  that  lyes  are  at  prefent  difcharged  in  the  air,  and 
begin  to  hurt  no  body.  When  we  hear  a  party-Stu,  y  from  a  Stranger,  we 
confider  whether  he  is  a  Whig  or  Tory  that  relates  it,  and  immediately  con- 
clude they  are  words  of  courfe,  in  which  the  honeSt  Gentleman  deSigns  to 
recommend  his  zeal,  without  any  concern  for  his  veracity.  A  irun  is  looked  up- 
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on  as  berefc  of  common  fenfe,  this  gives  credit  to  the  relations  of  Party-wrif 
ters ;  nay  his  own  friends  fhake  their  heads  at  him,  and  confider  him  in  no 
other  lip-lit  than  as  an  officious  tool  or  a  well-meaning  Ideot.  When  it  was 
formerly  the  fafhion  to  husband  a  Lye,  and  trump  it  up  in  fome  extraordi- 
nary emergency,  it  generally  did  execution,  and  was  not  a  little  ferviceable  to 
the  faction  that  made  ufe  of  it;  but  at  prefent  every  man  is  upon  his  guard, 
the  artifice  has  been  too  often  repeated  to  take  effect. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  fee  men  of  probity,  who  would  fcorn  to  ut- 
ter a  falfhood  for  their  own  particular  advantage,  give  fo  readily  into  a  Lye 
when  it  is  become  the  voice  of  their  faction,  notwithstanding  they  are 
thoroughly  fenfible  of  it  as  fuch.  How  is  it  pollible  for  thofe  who  are  men 
of  honour  in  their  perfons,  thus  to  become  notorious  lyers  in  their  party? 
If  we  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  may  find,  I  think,  three  rea- 
fons  for  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcover  the  infufficiency  of  thefe  reafons  to 
juftify  fo  criminal  a  practice. 

In  the  firft  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the  guilt  of  a  Lye,  and  confe- 
quently  the  punifhment,  may  be  very  much  diminifhed,  if  not  wholly  worn 
out,  by  the  multitudes  of  thole  who  partake  in  it.  Though  the  weight  of  a 
falfhood  would  be  too  heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  imagina- 
tions, when  it  is  fhared  among  many.  But  in  this  cafe  a  man  very  much  de- 
ceives himfelf;  guilt,  when  it  fpreads  through  numbers,  is  not  fo  properly 
divided  as  multiplied :  every  one  is  criminal  in  proportion  to  the  offence 
which  he  commits,  not  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  his  companions  in  it. 
Both  the  crime  and  the  penaly  lie  as  heavy  upon  every  individual  of  an  of- 
fending multitude,  as  they  would  upon  any  fingle  perfon,had  none  fhared  with 
him  in  the  offence.  In  a  word,  the  divifion  of  guilt  is  like  that  of  matter ; 
.though  it  may  be  feparated  into  infinite  portions,  every  portion  ffiall  have  the 
whole  efTence  of  matter  in  it,  and  confrfl  of  as  many  parts  as  the  whole  did 
before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  fecond  place,  though  multitudes,  who  join  in  a  Lye,  cannot 
exempt  themfelves  from  the  guilt,  they  may  from  the  fhame  of  it.  The  fcan- 
dal  of  a  Lye  is  in  a  manner  loft  and  annihilated,  when  diffufed  among  feve- 
ral  thoufands;  as  a  drop  of  the  blackeft  tincture  wears  away  and  vanifhes, 
when  mixed  and  confufed  in  a  considerable  body  of  water;  the  blot  is  ftill  in 
it,  but  is  not  able  to  difcover  it  felf.  This  is  certainly  a  very  great  motive  to 
feveral  party-offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they  are  prejudicial  to  their 
virtue,  but  to  their  reputation.  It  is  enough  to  fhew  the  weaknefs  of  this 
reafon,  which  palliates  guilt  without  removing  it,  that  every  man  who  is  in- 
fluenced by  it  declares  himfelf  in  effect  an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined  in  his  conduct  neither  by 

the 
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the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  the  fuggeflions  of  true  honour,  nor  the 
principles  of  Religion. 

The  third  and  laft  great  motive  for  mens  joining  in  a  popular  falfhood,  or, 
as  I  have  hitherto  called  it,  a  Party-lye,  notwithstanding  they  are  convinced 
of  it  as  fuch,  is  the  doing  good  to  a  caufe  which  every  party  may  be  fuppofed 
to  look  upon  as  the  moft  meritorious.  The  unfoundnefs  of  this  principle 
has  been  fo  often  expofed,  and  is  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  a  man 
mufl  be  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  principles,  either  of  natural  religion  or  chri- 
ftianity,  who  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  guided  by  it.  If  a  man  might  promote  the 
fuppofed  good  of  his  country  by  the  blacked  calumnies  and  falfhoods,  our 
nation  abounds  more  in  patriots  than  any  other  of  the  chriftian  world.  When 
Pompey  was  defired  not  to  fet  fail  in  a  tempeft  that  would  hazard  his  life.  It 
is  necefj'ary  for  me,  fays  he,  to  fail,  but  it  is  not  neceffary  for  me  to  live:  every 
man  mould  fay  to  himfelf,  with  the  fame  fpirit,  It  is  my  duty  to  fpeak  truth, 
though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an  office.  One  of  the  Fathers  has  carried 
this  point  fo  high,  as  to  declare,  He  would  not  tell  a  lye,  though  he  were  fure 
to  gain  Heaven  b'y  it.  However  extravagant  fuch  a  proteftation  may  appear, 
every  one  will  own,  that  a  man  may  fay  very  reafonably, /fr  would  not  tell  a  lye, 
if  he  were  fure  to  gain  Hell  by  it ;  or,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  foften  the  ex- 
preflion,  that  he  would  not  tell  a  lye  to  gain  any  temporal  reward  by  it,  when 
he  fliould  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  much  more  than  it  was  poflible  for  him 
to  gain. 


N°  511.  Thurfday,  OBober  1 6. 


£>uis  npn  in  venit  turbd  quod  amaret  in  ilia?  Ovid. 


Dea  r  Spec. 

FINDING  that  my  laft  Letter  took,  I  do  intend  to  continue  my 
epiftolary  correfpondence  with  thee,  on  thofe  dear  confounded  crea- 
tures, Women.  Thou  knoweft,  all  the  little  learning  I  am  mafter 
of  is  upon  that  fubjecl: :  I  never  looked  in  a  book,  but  for  their  fakes.  I 
have  lately  met  with  two  pure  ftories  for  a  Spectator,  which  I  am  fure  will 
pleafe  mightily,  if  they  pafs  through  thy  hands.  The  firft  of  them  I 
found  by  chance  in  an  Englijli  book  called  Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend 
Dapperwit's  window,  as  I  vifited  him  one  morning.     It  luckily  opened  in 

"  the 
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the  place  where  I  met  the  following  account.     He  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  manner  apiong  the  Perfians  to  have  feveral  fairs  in  the  kingdom,  at 
which   all   the  young  unmarried  women   were  annually  expofed  to  fale. 
The  men  who  wanted  wives  came  hither  to  provide  themfelves:  every 
woman  was  given  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and  the  money  which  fhe  fetched 
laid  afide  for  the  public  ufe,  to  be  employed  as  thou  fhalt  hear  by  and  by. 
By  this  means  the  richeft  people  had  the  choice  of  the  market,  and  culled 
out  the  mod:  extraordinary  beauties.     As  foon  ,as  the  fair  was  thus  picked, 
the  refufe  was  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor,  and  among  thofe  who 
could  not  go  to  the  price  of  a  Beauty.     Several  of  thefe  married  the  Agrce- 
ablcs,  without  paying  a  farthing   for  them,  unlefs  fomebody  chanced  to 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  bid  for  them,   in  which  cafe  the  beft  bidder 
was  always  the  purchafer.     But  now  you  muft  know,  Spec,  it  happened 
in  'Perjia,  as  it  does  in  our  own  country,  that  there  were  as  many  ugly  wo- 
men, as  Beauties  or  Agreeables ;  fo  that  by  confequence,  after  the  magi- 
strates had  put  off  a  great  many,  there  were  ftill  a  great  many  that  ftuck 
upon   their  hands.     In  order  therefore  to  clear  the  market,  the  money 
which  the  beauties  had  fold  for,  was  difpofed  of  among  the  ugly  ;  fo  that  a 
poor  man,  who  could  not  afford  to  have  a  beauty  for  his  wife,  was  forced 
to  take  up  with  a  fortune;  the  greateft  portion  being  always  given  to  the 
moft  deformed.     To  this  the  Author  adds,  that  every  poor  man  was  for- 
ced to  live  kindly  with  his  wife,  or,  in  cafe  he  repented  of  his   bargain, 
to  return  her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  publick  fale. 
"  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on  this  occafion  is,  to  eftablifh  fuch 
an  imaginary  fair  in  Great  Britain:  thou  couldft  make  it  very  pleafant,  by 
matching  women  of  quality  with  coblers  and  carmen,  or  defcribing  titles 
and  garters  leading  off  in  great  ceremony  mop-keepers  and  farmers  daugh- 
ters.    Though,   to  tell   thee  the  truth,  I  am  confoundedly  afraid  that  as 
the  love  of  money  prevails  in  our  Ifland  more  than  it  did  in  Perjia,  we 
mould  find  that  fome  of  our  greateft  men  would  chufe  out  the  portions, 
and  rival  one  another  for  the  richeft  piece  of  deformity;  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  Toafts  and  Belles  would  be  bought  up  by  extravagant  heirs, 
:  gamefters  and  fpendthrifrs.     Thou  couldft  make  very  pretty  reflections  up- 
:  on  this  occafion  in  honour  of  the  Terfuin  Politics,  who  took  care,  by  fuch 
:  marriages,  to  beautifie  the  upper  part  of  the  fpecies,  and  to  make  the 
:  greateft  perfons  in  the  government  the  moft  graceful.    But  this  I  fhall  leave 
'  to  thy  judicious  pen. 

"  I  have  another  ftory  to  tell  thee,  which  I  likewife  met  in  a  book.  It 
'  feems  the  General  of  the  'Tartars,  after  having  laid  fiege  to  a  ftrong  town 
c  in  China,  and  taken  it  by  ftorm,  would  fet  to  fale  all  the  women  that  were 

"  found 
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"  found  in  it.  Accordingly,  he  put  each  of  them  into  a  fack,  afid  after  ha- 
*  ving  thoroughly  confidered  the  value  of  the  woman  who  was  inclofed,  mark- 
"  ed  the  price  that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  the  fack.  There  were  a  £reat 
"  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  reforted  from  every  part,  with  a  defign  to 
"  purchaie,  which  they  were  to  do  nnf.ght  unfeen.  The  book  mentions  a 
■*■  Merchant  in  particular,  who  obferving  one  of  the  facks  to  be  marked  pret- 
"  ty  high,  bargained  for  it,  and  carried  it  oft'  with  him  to  his  houfe.  As 
"  he  was  refting  with  it  upon  a  half-way  bridge,  he  was  refolved  to  take  a 
"  furvey  of  his  purchafe:  upon  opening  the  lack,  a  little  old  woman  popped 
"  her  head  out  of  it;  at  which  the  adventurer  was  in  fo  great  a  rage,  that  he 
"  was  going  to  (hoot  her  out  into  the  river.  The  old  Lady,  however,  beg- 
"  ged  him  firft  of  all  to  hear  her  ftory,  by  which  he  learned  that  Ihe  was 
"  lifter  to  a  great  Mandarin,  who  would  infallibly  make  the  fortune  of  his 
"  brother-in-law  as  loon  as  he  ftiould  know  to  whole  lot  (he  fell.  Upon 
"  which  the  Merchant  again  tied  her  up  in  his  fack,  and  carried  her  to  his 
"  houfe,  where  fhe  proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  procured  him  all  the 
"  riches  from  her  brother  that  (he  promifed  him. 

"  I  fancy,  if  I  was  difpoled  to  dream  a  fecond  time,  I  could  make  a  tole- 

"  rable  vifion  upon  this  plan.     I  would  fuppofe  all  the  unmarried  women  in 

"  London  and  Wejlmi?ijler  brought  to  market  in  lacks,  with  their  refepeclive 

"  prices  on  each  fack.     The  firft  fack  that  is  fold  is  marked  with  five  thou- 

"  land  pound :  upon    the  opening  of  it,  I  find  it  filled  with  an  admirable 

"  houfewife,  of  an  agreeable  countenance:  the  purchafer,  upon  hearing  her 

"  good  qualities,  pays  down  her  price  very  chcarfully.     The  fecond  I  would 

"  open,  mould  be  a  five  hundred  pound  fack  :  the  Lady  in  it,  to  our  furprize, 

"  has  the  face  and  perfon  of  a  Toaft :  as  we  are  wondering  how  Ihe  came  to 

"  be  fet  at  fo  low  a  price,  we  hear  that  Ihe  would  have  been  valued  at  ten 

"  thoufand  pound,  but  that  the  publick  had  made  thofe  abatements  for  her 

"  being  a  Scold.     I  would  afterwards  find  fome  beautiful,  modeft,   and  di- 

"  fcreet  woman,  that  fhould  be  the  top  of  the  market;  and  perhaps  difcover 

"  half  a  dozen  romps  tied  up  together  in  the  fame  fack,  at  one  hundred  pound 

"  a  head.     The  Prude  and  the  Coquette  Ihould  be  valued  at  the  lame  price, 

"  though  the  firft  Ihould  go  off  the  better  of  the  two.     I  fancy  thou  wouldft 

"  like  fuch  a  vifion,  had  I  time  to  finilh  it ;  becaufe,   to  talk  in  thy  own  way, 

"  there  is  a  moral  in  it.     Whatever  thou  mayeft  think  of  it,  pr'ythee  do  not 

"  make  any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  this  Letter,  as  thou  didft  for  my  laft. 

"  The  women  love  a  gay  lively  fellow,  and  are  never  angry  at  the  railleries 

"  of  one  who  is  their  known  admirer.     I  am  always  bitter  upon  them,  but 

««well  with  them. 

Thine,  Honeycomb. 

Friday 
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N°  512.  Friday ,  OBober  17. 


Leftorem  delettando  pariterque  monendo.  Hor. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  fo  much  reluctance  as 
Advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  who  gives  it  us  as  offering  an  af- 
front to  our  understanding,  and  treating  us  like  children  or  ideots.  We 
confider  the  instruction  as  an  implicit  cenfure,  and  the  zeal  which  any  one 
Shews  for  our  good  on  fuch  an  occafion  as  a  piece  of  prefumption  or  imperti- 
nence. The  truth  of  it  is,  the  perfon  who  pretends  to  advife,  does,  in  that 
particular,  exercife  a  Superiority  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  reafon  for 
it,  but  that,  in  comparing  us  with  himfelf,  he  thinks  us  defective  either  in 
our  conduct  or  our  understanding.  For  thefe  reafons,  there  is  nothing  fo 
difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice  agreeable ;  and  indeed  all  the  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  distinguished  themfelves  among  one  another, 
according  to  the  perfection  at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How 
many  devices  have  been  made  ufe  of,  to  render  this  bitter  potion  palatable  ? 
fome  convey  their  instructions  to  us  in  the  beSt  chofen  words,  others  in  the 
moft  harmonious  numbers,  fomc  in  points  of  wit,  and  others  in  Short  pro- 
verbs. 

But  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counfel,  I  think  the  fineft,  and 
that  which  pleafes  the  moft  univerfally,  is  Fable,  in  whatfoever  Shape  it  ap- 
pears. If  we  confider  this  way  of  instructing  or  giving  advice,  it  excells  all 
others,  becaufe  it  is  the  leaft  Shocking,  and  the  leaft  fubject  to  thofe  excepti- 
ons which  I  have  before  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  in  the  firft  place,  that  upon  reading 
of  a  Fable  we  are  made  to  believe  we  advife  our  Selves.  We  perufe  the  Au- 
thor for  the  fake  of  the  Story,  and  confider  the  precepts  rather  as  our  own 
conclusions,  than  his  instructions.  The  moral  insinuates  it  felf  impercepti- 
bly, we  are  taught  by  Surprize,  and  become  wifer  and  better  unawares.  In 
Short,  by  this  method  a  man  is  fo  far  over-reached  as  to  think  he  is  directing 
himfelf,  whilSt  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another,  and  consequently  is 
not  Seniible  of  that  which  is  the  moft  unpleafing  circumStance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature,  we  Shall  find  that  the 
mind  is  never  fo  much  pleafed,  as  when  She  exerts  her  felf  in  any  action  that 
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gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own  perfections  and  abilities.  This  natural  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  Soul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  fable :  for 
in  writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comes  in  for  half  of  the  performance ; 
every  thing  appears  to  him  like  a  difcovery  of  his  own ;  he  is  bufied  all  the 
while  in  applying  characters  and  circumftances,  and  is  in  this  refpect  both  a 
reader  and  a  compofer.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  on  fuch  occafions, 
when  the  mind  is  thus  pleafed  with  it  felf,  and  amufed  with  its  own  difco- 
vtries,  it  is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing  which  is  the  occafion  of  it. 
For  this  reafon  the  Abfalon  and  Achitophel  was  one  of  the  moft  popular  Poems 
that  ever  appeared  in  Englijb.  The  Poetry  is  indeed  very  fine,  but  had  it 
been  much  finer,  it  would  not  have  fo  much  pleafed,  without  a  plan  which 
gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  fo  inoffenfive,  that  if  we  look  in- 
to antient  hiftories,  we  find  the  wife  men  of  old  very  often  chofe  to  give  coun- 
fel  to  their  Kings  in  fables.  To  omit  many  which  will  occur  to  every  one's 
memory,  there  is  a  pretty  inftance  of  this  nature  in  a  Turkijlo  tale,  which  I 
do  not  like  the  worfe  for  that  little  oriental  extravagance  which  is  mixed 
with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  his  perpetual  wars  abroad,  and 
his  tyranny  at  home,  had  filled  his  dominions  with  ruin  and  defolation,  and 
half  unpeopled  the  Perfan  Empire.  The  Vifier  to  this  great  Sultan  (whe- 
ther an  Humourift  or  an  Enthufiaft,  we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have 
learned  of  a  certain  Dervife  to  underftand  the  language  of  birds,  fo  that  there 
was  not  a  bird  that  could  open  his  mouth  but  the  Vifier  knew  what  it  was 
he  faid.  As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  Emperor,  in  their  return  from 
hunting,  they  faw  a  couple  of  Owls  upon  a  tree  that  grew  near  an  old  wall 
out  of  an  heap  of  rubbilh.  I  would  fain  know,  fays  the  Sultan,  what 
thofe  two  Owls  are  faying  to  one  another ;  lijlen  to  their  difcourfe,  and  give  me 
an  account  of  it.  The  Vifier  approached  the  tree,  pretending  to  be  very 
attentive  to  the  two  Owls.  Upon  his  return  to  the  Sultan,  Sir,  fays  he,  / 
have  heard  part  of  their  converfation,  but  dare  not  tell  you  what  it  is.  The 
Sultan  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  an  anfwer,  but  forced  him  to  repeat 
word  for  word  every  thing  that  the  Owls  had  faid.  You  mujl  know  then,  laid 
the  Vifier,  that  one  of  thefe  Owls  has  a  fin,  and  the  other  a  daughter ;  between 
whom  they  are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The  father  of  the  fori  faid  to 
the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing,  Brother,  I  con/ent  to  this  marriage, 
provided  you  will  fettle  upon  your  daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her  portion. 
To  which  the  father  of  the  daughter  replied,  In/lead  of  fifty  I  will  give  her  Jive 
hundred,  if  you  pleafe.  God  grant  a  long  life  to  Sultan  Mahmoud ;  whilfi  he 
reigns  over  us  we  pall  never  want  ruined  villages. 

Vol.  IV.  B  The 
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The  ftory  fays,  the  Sultan  was  fo  touched  with  the  fable,  that  he  rebuilt 
the  towns  and  villages  which  had  been  deftroyed,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward confulted  the  good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  (hall  add  a  mod  ridiculous  piece  of  natural  Magick, 
which  was  taught  by  no  lefs  a  Philofopher  than  Democritus,  namely,  that  if 
the  blood  of  certain  birds,  which  he  mentioned,  were  mixed  together,  it 
would  produce  a  ferpent  of  fuch  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever  did  eat 
it  mould  be  skilled  in  the  language  of  birds,  and  understand  every  thing  th^r 
faid  to  one  another.  Whether  the  Dervife  above-mentioned  might  not  have 
eaten  fuch  a  ferpent,  I  {hall  leave  to  the  determinations  of  the  learned. 

N°  j  1 3.  Saturday,  OBober  18. 


•Afflata  eft  numine  quando 


yam  propiore  Dei Vi  rg. 


TH  E  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  excellent  man  in  holy 
Orders,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once  as  one  of  that  fo- 
ciety  who  affift  me  in  my  Speculations.     It  is  a  Thought  in  Jicknefst 
and  of  a  very  ferious  nature,  for  which  reafon  I  give  it  a  place  in  the  paper  of 
this  day. 

SIR, 
"  HpHE  indifpofition  which  has  long  hung  about  me,  is  at  Iaft  grown  to 
"  -*■  fuch  an  head,  that  it  muft  quickly  make  an  end  of  me,  or.of  it  felf. 
"  You  may  imagine,  that  whilft  I  am  in  this  bad  ftate  of  health,  there  are 
"  none  of  your  works  which  I  read  with  greater  pleafure  than  your  Saturday' '$ 
"  papers.  I  mould  be  very  glad  if  I  could  furnifh  you  with  any  hints  for 
"  that  day's  entertainment.  Were  I  able  to  drefs  up  feveral  thoughts  of  a 
"  ferious  nature,  which  have  made  great  impreflions  on  my  mind  during  a 
"  long  fit  of  licknefs,  they  might  not  be  an  improper  entertainment  for  that 
"  occafion. 

"  Among  all  the  reflections  which  ufually  rife  in  the  mind  of  a  fick  man, 
«'  who  has  time  and  inclination  to  confider  his  approaching  end,  there  is 
"  none  more  natural  than  that  of  his  going  to  appear  naked  and   unbodied 

*'  before  him  who  made  him.     When  a  man  confiders,  that  as  foon  as  the 

"  vital 
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"  vital  union  is  diflfolved,  he  fhall  fee  that  fupreme  Being,  whom  he  now 
"  contemplates   at   a   diftance,  and  only  in  his  works;   or,  to  fpeak,  more 
"  philofophically,  when  by  fome  faculty  in  the  Soul  he  mail  apprehend  the 
"  Divine  Being,  and  be  more  fenfible  of  his  prefence,   than  we  are  now  of 
V  the  prefence  of  any  object  which  the  eye  beholds,  a  man  inuft  be  loft  in 
"  careleflhefs  and  ftupidity,  who  is  not  alarmed  at  fuch  a  thought.  Dr.  Sher- 
"  lock,  in  his  excellent  treatife  upon  Death,  has  reprefented,   in  very  flrong 
"  and  lively  colours,  the  ftate   of  the  Soul  in  its   firfl  feparation  from  the 
'*  body,  with  regard  to  that  invisible  world  which  every  where  furrounds  us, 
"  though  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  it  through  this  grolfer  world  of  mat- 
"  ter,  which  is  accommodated  to  our  fenfes  in  this  life.     His  words  arc  as 
"  follow. 

"  That  Death,  wbieb  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is  nothing  elfe  but  our  put- 
"  ting  off  thej'e  bodies,  teaches  us,  that  it  is  only  our  union  to  thofc  bodies,  which 
"  intercepts  the  fight  of  the  other  world :  the  other  world  is  not  at  fuch  a  di- 
"  fiance  from  us,  as  rjue  may  imagine ;  the  throne  of  God  indeed  is  at  a  great 
M  remove  from  the  earth,  above  the  third  Heavens,  where  he  difplays  bis  glory 
"  to  thofe  bleffed  Spirits  which  encompafs  his  throne ;  but  asfoon  as  we  jlep  out 
"  of  thefe  bodies,  we  flep  into  the  other  world,  which  is  not  fo  properly  another 
*'  world,  (for  there  is  the  fame  heaven  and  earth  fill)  as  a  new  fate  of  life. 
"  To  live  in  thefe  bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world ;  to  live  out  of  them  is  to  re- 
*'  move  into  the  next :  for  while  our  Souls  are  confined  to  thefe  bodies,  and  can 
*'  look  only  through  thefe  material  cafements,  nothing  but  what  is  material  can 
"  affeel  us;   nay,  nothing  but  what  is  fo  grofs,   that  it  can  re  feci  light,  and 
"  convey  the  Jhapes  and  colours   of  things  with  it  to  the  eye:  fo  that  though 
"  within  this  vijible  world,  there  be  a  more  glorious  fcene  of  things  than  what 
"  appears  to  us,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  for  this  veil  of  fiejli  parts  the 
"  vijible  and  invifible  world :   but    when  we  put  off'  thefe  bodies,  there  are  new 
"  and fur  prizing  wonders  prefent  thcmfelves  to  our  view;  when  thefe  material 
"  fpeclacles  are  taken  off',  the  Soul  with  its  own  naked  eyes  fees  what  was  invifi- 
"  ble  before  :  and  then  we  arc  in  the  other  world,  when  we  can  fee  it,  and  con- 
"  verfe  with  it:  thus  St.  Paul  tells  us,  That  when  we  are  at  home  in  *  the  bo- 
"  dy,  we  are  abfent  from  the  Lord ;  but  when  we  are  abfent  from  the  bodv, 
"  we  are  prefent  with  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  5.  6,  8.  And  tnethinks  this  is  enough 
"  to  cure  us  of  our  fondnefs  for  thefe  bodies,  unlefs  we  think  it  more  de/irable  to 
"  be  confined  to  a  prifon,  and  to  look  through  a  grate  all  our  lives,  which  gives 
"  us  but  a  very  narrow  profpecl,  and  that  none  of  the  bejl  neither,  than  to  be 
"  Jet  at  liberty  to  view  all  the  glories  of  the  world.     What  would  we  give  now 
"  J  or  the  lea/iglimpje  of  that  invifible  world,  which  the  fir Jl  Jlep  we  take  out  of 
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"  thefe  bodies  will  prefent  us  with  ?  'There  are  fuch  things  as  eye  hath  not  feen, 
"  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive : 
"  Death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  projpecl,  prefents  us  with  a  new  and  more 
"  glorious  world,  which  we  can  never  fee  while  we  are  Jhut  up  infiejh;  which 
"  jhoidd  make  us  as  willing  to  part  with  this  veil,  as  to  take  the  film  off  of  our 
"  eyes  which  hinders,  our  fight. 

"  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  affected  with  the  idea  of 
"  his  appearing  in  the  prefence  of  that  Being  whom  none  can  fee  and  live,  he 
"  muft  be  much  more  affected  when  he  confiders  that  this  Being  whom  he 

appears  before,  will  examine  all  the  actions  of  his  paft  life,  and  reward 

or  punifh  him  accordingly.  I  muft  confefs  that  I  think  there  is  no 
"  fcheme  of  religion,  befides  that  of  chriftianity,  which  can  poffibly  fupport 
"  the  moft  virtuous  perfon  under  this  thought.  Let  a  man's  innocence  be 
"  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rife  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  perfection  attain- 
*'  able  in  this  life,  there  will  be  ftill  in  him  fo  many  fecret  fins,  fo  many 
"  human  frailties,  fo  many  offences  of  ignorance,  paflion  and  prejudice,  fo 
"  many  unguarded  words  and  thoughts,  and  in  (hort,  fo  many  defects  in  his 
"  actions,  that  without  the  advantages  of  fuch  an  expiation  and  attonement 
V  as  chriftianity  has  revealed  to  us>  it  is  impomble  that  he  mould  be  cleared 
"  before  his  fovereign  Judge,  or  that  he  mould  be  able  to  ft  and  in  his  fight. 
"  Our  Holy  religion  fuggefts  to  us  the  only  means  whereby  our  guilt  may 
*'  be  taken  away,  and  our  imperfect  obedience  accepted. 

"  It  is  this  feries  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  in  the  fol- 
"  lowing  Hymn,  which  I  have  compofed  during  this  my  ficknefs. 

I. 

HEN  rifingfrom  the  bed  of  Death, 
Overwhelm  d  with  guilt  and  fear ', 
I  fee  my  Maker,  face  to  face \ 
O  how  Jh  all  I  appear  ! 

II. 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found, 

And  mercy  may  be  fought, 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  Jhrinks, 
And  trembles  at  the  thought', 

III. 

When  thou,  O  Lord,  jhalt  fiand  difchs 'd 
In  majefty  fever e, 
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And  Jit  in  judgment  on  my  Soul, 
O  how  Jh all  I  appear  ! 

IV. 

But  thou  kajl  told  the  troubled  mind, 

Who  does  her  Jim  lament, 
'The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endlefs  woe  prevent. 

V. 

Then  fee  the  for  rows  of  my  heart, 

E'er  yet  it  be  too  late  > 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans, 

To  give  thofejbrrows  weight. 

VI. 

For  never  Jh  all  my  foul  defpair 

Her  pardon  to  procure, 
Who  knows  thine  only  Son  has  dy'd 

To  make  her  pardon  fure. 

"  There  'is  a  noble  Hymn  in  French,  which  Monfieur  Bayle  has  celebra- 
"  ted  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which  the  famous  Author  of  the  Art  ofSpeak- 
"  ing  calls  an  admirable  one,  that  turns  upon  a  thought  of  the  fame  nature. 
"  If  I  could  have  done  it  juflice  in  Englifo,  I  would  have  fent  it  you  tranfla- 
"  tedj  it  was  written  by  Monfieur  Des  Barreaux,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
"  greateft  Wits  and  Libertines  in  France,  but  in  his  lafl  years  was  as  remark- 
"  able  a  penitent. 

/^Rand  Dieu,  tes  jugemens  font  remplis  d"  e quite; 

Toujour s  tu  prens  plaifir  a  nous  etre  propice  : 

Maisj'ai  t  ant  fait  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  bonti 

Ne  me  pardonnera,  fans  choquer  ta  Jujlice. 

Oui,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impieti, 

Ne  laijj'e  a  ton  pouvoir  que  le  choix  dujupplice : 

Ton  inter  eft  s'  oppofe  a  ma  f elicit  i, 

Et  ta  clemence  meme  attend  que  je  perijfe. 

Contente  ton  defir,  puis  quil  t'eft  glorieux  % 

Offenfe  toy  des  pleurs  qui  coulent  de  mes  yeux  -r 

Tonne,  frappe,  il  eft  temps,  rem  moi guerre  pour  guerre: 

J'  adore  en  perijjant  la  raijon  qui  f  aigrity 
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Mais  deffus  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnerre, 

Qui  nefoit  tout  couvert  du  fang  ^  Jesus  Christ. 

,c  If  thefe  thoughts  may  be  ferviceable  to  you,  I  defire  you  would  place 
u  them  in  a  proper  light;  and  am  ever,  with  great  fincerity, 

SIR,    Tours,  &c. 


N°    517.  Thurfday,  OHoher  ly 


Heu  pi  etas  !  heu  prifca  fides !  Virg. 

WE  laft  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  Club,  which  very 
fenlibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  queftion  not  but  my  Readers 
themfelves  will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no 
longer  in  fufpence,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  Dead.  He  departed  this  life 
at  his  houfe  in  the  country,  after  a  few  weeks  ficknefs.  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  has  a  Letter  from  one  of  his  correfpondents  in  thole  parts,  that  informs 
him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the  county-feffions,  as  he  was  very  warm- 
ly promoting  an  Addrefs  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  he  fucceeded  accor- 
ding to  his  wifhes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a  Whig  Juftice  of  Peace, 
who  was  always  Sir  Roger's  enemy  and  antagonift.  I  have  Letters  both 
from  the  Chaplain  and  Captain  Sentry  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but 
are  filled  with  many  particulars  to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  man.  I  have 
likewife  a  Letter  from  the  Butler,  who  took  fo  much  care  of  me  laft  fummer 
when  I  was  at  the  Knight's  houfe.  As  my  friend  the  Butler  mentions,  in  the 
fimplicity  of  his  heart,  feveral  circumftances  the  others  have  palled  over  in 
filence,  I  fhall  give  my  Reader  a  copy  of  his  Letter,  without  any  alteration 
or  diminution. 

Honoured  Sir, 
»  T^Nowing  that  you  was  my  old  Mafter's  good  friend,  I  could  not  forbear 
«  -"-^  fending  you  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death,  which  has  afflicted  the 
u  whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  fervants,  who  loved  him,  I  may  fay, 
"  better  than  we  did  our  lives.  I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death  the  laft 
"  county-feffions,  where  he  would  go  to  fee  juftice  done  to  a  poor  widow 
"  woman,  and  her  fatherlefs  children,  that  had  been  wronged  by  a  neigh- 

"  bouring 
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"  bouring  Gentleman ;  for  you  know,  my  good  mafter  was  always  the  poor 
"  man's  friend.     Upon  his  coming  home,  the  firft  complaint  he  made  was, 
"  that  he  had  loft  his  roaft-beef  ftomach,  not  being  able  to  touch  a  firloin 
"  which  was  ferved  up  according  to  cuftom ;  and  you  know  he  ufed  to  take 
"  great  delight  in  it.     From  that  time  forward  he  grew  worfe  and  worfe,  but 
"  ftill  kept  a  good  heart  to  the  laft.     Indeed  we   were  once  in  great  hopes 
"  of  his  recovery,  upon  a  kind  mefiage  that  was  fent  him  from  the  widow 
"  Lady  whom  he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  laft  years  of  his  life;  but  this 
"  only  proved  a  lightning  before  his  death.     He  has  bequeathed  to  this  Lady, 
"  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a  couple  of  filver  brace- 
'  lets  fet  with  jewels,  which  belonged  to  my  good  old  Lady  his  mother:  he 
,c  has  bequeathed  the  fine    white  gelding,    that  he  ufed   to  ride  a  hunting 
"  upon,   to  his  Chaplain,    becaufe  he  thought  he  would  be  kind  to  him, 
"  and  has  left  you  all  his  books.   He  has,  moreover,  bequeathed  to  the  Chap- 
"  lain  a  very  pretty  tenement  with  good  Lands  about  it.     It  being  a  very  cold 
«l  day  when  he  made  his  will,  he  left  for  mourning,  to  every  man  in  the 
"  parifh,  a  great  frize  coat,  and  to  every  woman  a  black  riding-hood.     It 
"  was  a  moft  moving  fight  to  fee  him  take  leave  of  his  poor  Servants,   com- 
"  mending  us  all  for  our  fidelity,  whilft  we  were  not  able  to  fpeak  a  word 
"  for  weeping.  As  we  moft  of  us  are  grown  grey-headed  in  our  dear  mafter's 
"  fervice,    he  has  left  us  penfions  and  legacies,    which  we  may  live  very 
"  comfortably  upon  the  remaining  part  of  our  days.     He  has  bequeathed  a 
*•  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is  not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  ic 
"  is  peremptorily  faid  in  the  parifh,  that  he  has  left  money  to  build  a  fteeple 
"  to  the  Church ;  for  he  was  heard  to  fay  fome  time  ago,  that  if  he   lived 
"  two  years  longer,  Coverley  Church  fhould  have  a  fteeple  to  it.     The  Chap- 
"  lain  tells  every  body  that  he  made  a  very  good  end,  and  never  fpeaks  of 
"  him  without  tears.     He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  directions,  a- 
"  mong  the  family  of  the  Cover  lies,  on  the  left  hand  of  his  father 
"  Sir  Arthur.    The  Coffin  was  carried  by  fix  of  his  tenants,  and  the  Pall  held 
"  up'by  fix  of  the  Quorum  :   the  whole  parifli  followed  the  corps  with  heavy 
"  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning  fuits,  the  men  in  frize,  and  the  women  in 
"  riding-hoods.     Captain  Sentry,  my  mafter's  nephew,  has  taken  poifef- 
"  fionof  the  hall-houfe,  and  the  whole  eftate.   When  my  old  mafter  faw  him  a 
"  little  before  his  death,  he  fhook  him  by  the  hand,  and  wifhed  him  joy  of 
"  the  eftate  which  was  falling  to  him,  deliring  him  only  to  make  good  ufe  of 
"  it,   and  to  pay  the  feveral  legacies,   and  the  gifts  of  charity  which  he  told 
<{  him  he  had  left  as  quit-rents  upon  the  eftate.     The  Captain  truly  feems  a 
"  courteous  man,  though  fays  but  little.     He  makes  much  of  thole  whom 
"  my  mafter  loved,  and  lhews  great  kindnefs  to  the  old  houfe-dog,  that  you 

"  know 
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"  know  my  poor  matter  was  fo  fond  of.  It  would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to 
"  have  heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on  the  day  of  my  mailer's 
"  death.  He  has  never  joyed  himfelf  fince ;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It  was 
"  the  melancholieft  day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  happened  in  Wor- 
"  cefterfiire.     This  being  all  from, 

Honoured  Sir,  Tour  mojl  forrowful  Servant, 

Edward  Bifcuit. 

P.  S.  "  My  mafter  defired,  fome  weeks  before  he  died,  that  a  book  which 
"  comes  up  to  you  by  the  carrier  mould  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
"  in  his  name. 

This  Letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  Butler's  manner  of  writing  it,  gave 
us  fuch  an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  Club.  Sir  Andrew  opening  the  book,  found  it  to  be  a 
collection  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  There  was  in  particular  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, with  fome  paffages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Roger's  own  hand.  Sir 
Andrew  found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points,  which  he  had  dis- 
puted with  Sir  Roger  the  laft  time  he  appeared  at  the  Club.  Sir  Andrew, 
who  would  have  been  merry  at  fuch  an  incident  on  another  occafion,  at  the 
fight  of  the  old  man's  hand-writing  burft  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  into 
his  pocket.  Captain  Sentry  informs  me,  that  the  Knight  has  left  rings 
and  mourning  for  every  one  in  the  Club. 


N°  515.  Saturday >,  QBober  15. 


Inde  hominum  pecudumque  genus,  vitaque  volantum, 

Et  qua  marmoreo  fert  monjira  fub  cequore  pontus.  Virg, 


THOUGH  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  in  contemplating  the  ma- 
terial world,  by  which  I  mean  that  fyftem  of  bodies  into  which  na- 
ture has  fo  curioufly  wrought  the  mafs  of  dead  matter,  with  the  fe- 
deral relations  which  thofe  bodies  bear  to  one  another ;  there  is  ftill,  me- 
thinks,  fomething  more  wonderful  and  furprizing  in  contemplations  on  the 
world  of  life,  by  which  I  mean  all  thofe  animals  with  which  every  part  of 

the 
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the  univerfe  is  fumifhed.  The  material  world  is  only  the  fliell  of  the  univerfc : 
the  world  of  life  are  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  confider  thofe  parts  of  the  material  world  which  lie  the  neareft  to  us, 
and  are  therefore  fubjecl  to  our  obfervations  and  enquiries,  it  is  amazing  to 
confider  the  infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is  flocked.  Every  part  of  mat- 
ter is  peopled :  every  green  leaf  fwarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is  fcarce  a 
fingle  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  in  which  our 
glafTes  do  not  difcover  myriads  of  living  creatures.  The  furface  of  animals  is 
alfo  covered  with  other  animals,  which  are  in  the  fame  manner  the  bafis  of 
other  animals  that  live  upon  it;  nay,  we  find  in  the  moft  folid  bodies,  as  in 
marble  it  felf,  innumerable  cells  and  cavities  that  are  crouded  with  fuch  im- 
perceptible inhabitants,  as  are  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  difcover.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  of  nature,  we  fee  the  feas, 
lakes  and  rivers  teeming  with  numberlefs  kinds  of  living  creatures :  we  find 
every  mountain  and  marfh,  wildernefs  and  wood,  plentifully  flocked  with 
birds  and  beafts,  and  every  part  of  matter  affording  proper  neceffaries  and  con- 
veniences for  the  livelihood  of  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

The  Author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  draws  a  very  good  argument  from 
this  confideration,  for  the  peopling  of  every  planet;  as  indeed  it  feems  very 
probable  from  the  analogy  of  reafon,  that  if  no  part  of  matter  which  we  are 
acquainted  with,  lies  wade  and  ufelefs,  thofe  great  bodies  which  are  at  fuch 
a  diftance  from  us  fhould  not  be  defart  and  unpeopled,  but  rather  that  they 
ihould  be  furnifhed  with  Beings  adapted  to  their  refpective  fituations. 

Exiftence  is  a  bleffing  to  thofe  Beings  only  which  are  endowed  with  per- 
ception, and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  anv  further 
than  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  Beings  which  are  confcious  of  their  exiftence.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  from  the  bodies  which  lie  under  our  obfervation  that 
matter  is  only  made  as  the  bafis  and  fupport  of  animals,  and  there  is  no  more 
of  the  one,  than  what  is  neceffary  for  the  exiftence  of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodnefs  is  of  fo  communicative  a  nature,  that  it  feems  to  delight  in 
the  conferring  of  exiftence  upon  every  degree  of  perceptive  Being.  As  this 
is  a  Speculation,  which  I  have  often  purlued  with  great  pleafure  to  my  felf  I 
fhall  enlarge  farther  upon  it,  by  confidering  that  part  of  the  fcale  of  Beings 
which  comes  within  our  knowledge. 

There  are  fome  living  creatures  which  are  raifed  but  juft  above  dead  mat- 
ter. To  mention  only  that  fpecies  of  fhell-fifh,  which  are  formed  in  the  fa- 
fhion  of  a  cone,  that  grow  to  the  furface  of  feveral  rocks,  and  immediately 
die  upon  their  being  fevered  from  the  place  where  they  grow.  There  are 
many  other  creatures  but  one  remove  from  thefe,  which  have  no  other  fenfe 
bclides  that  of  feeling  and  tafte.     Others  have  ftilf  an  additional  one  of  her 
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ing ;  others  of  fmell,  and  others  of  fight.  It  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  by 
what  a  gradual  progrefs  the  world  of  life  advances  through  a  prodigious  va- 
riety of  lpecies,  before  a  creature  is  formed  that  is  compleat  in  all  its  fenfes ; 
and  even  among  thefe  there  is  fuch  a  different  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
fenfe,  which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what  appears  in  another,  that  though 
the  fenfe  in  different  animals  be  diftingutfhed  by  the  fame  common  denomi- 
nation, it  feems  almofl  of  a  different  nature.  If  after  this  we  look  into  the 
feveral  inward  perfections  of  cunning  and  fagacity,  or  what  we  generally  call 
inftincl:,  we  find  them  rifing  after  the  fame  manner,  imperceptibly  one  above 
another,  and  receiving  additional  improvements,  according  to  the  lpecies  in 
which  they  are  implanted.  This  progrefs  in  nature  is  fo  very  gradual,  that 
the  moil:  perfect  of  an  inferior  fpecies  comes  very  near  to  the  moll  imperfect 
of  that  which  is  immediately  above  it. 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whofe 
mercy  extends  to  all  his  works,  is  plainly  feen,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  from 
his  having  made  fo  very  little  matter,  at  leaft  what  falls  within  our  know- 
ledge, that  does  not  fwarm  with  life  :  nor  is  his  goodnefs  lefs  feen  in  the  di- 
verfity,  than  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatures-.  Had  he  only  made  one 
fpecies  of  animals,  none  of  the  reft  would  have  enjoyed  the  happinefs  of  ex- 
iftence  ;  he  has,  therefore,  fpecified  in  his  creation  every  degree  of  life,  every 
capacity  of  Being.  The  whole  chafm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is 
filled  up  with  diverfe  kinds  of  creatures,  rifing  one  over  another,  by  fuch  a 
gentle  and  eafy  afcent,  that  the  little  tranfitions  and  deviations  from  one  fpe- 
cies to  another  are  aimoft  infenfible.  The  intermediate  fpace  is  fo  well  huf- 
banded  and  managed,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  degree  of  perception  which  does 
not  appear  in  fome  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the  Goodnefs  or  Wif- 
dom  of  the  divine  Being,  more  manifefted  in  this  his  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  confequence,  befides  thofe  I  have  already  mentioned,  which 
feems  very  naturally  deducible  from  the  foregoing  confiderations.  If  the  fcale 
of  Being  rifes  by  fuch  a  regular  progrefs,  fo  high  as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity 
of  reafon  fuppofethat  it  ftill  proceeds  gradually  through  thofe  Beings  which  are 
of  afuperior  nature  to  him ;  fince  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  fpace  and  room 
for  different  degrees  of  perfection,  between  the  fupreme  Being  and  man, 
than  between  man  and  the  mod  defpicable  infect  This  confequence,  of  fo 
<*reat  a  variety  of  Beings  which  are  fuperior  to  us,  from  that  variety  which  is 
inferior  to  us,  is  made  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  paffage  which  I  fhall  here  fet  down, 
after  having  premifed,  that  notwithstanding  there  is  fuch  infinite  room  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  exert  it  felf  in,  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  it  {hould  ever  be  filled  up,  fince  there  will  be  ftill  an  infinite  gap 
or  diftance  between  the  higheft  created  Being,  and  the  power  which  produced 
him.  *bat 
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That  there  fijould  be  more  Species  of  intelligent  creatures  above  us,  than  there 
are  of  fenfible  and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence;  that  in  all 
the  vifible  corporeal  world,  we  fee  no  chafms,  or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from 
us,  the  defcent  is  by  eafy  Jleps,  and  a  continued  feries  of  things,  that  in  each  re- 
move, differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fifties  that  have  wings,  and 
are  not  fir  angers  to  the  airy  regions  :  and  there  are  fome  birds,  that  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  water;  whofe  blood  is  cold  as  fifties,  and  their  fejh  fo  like  in  tajlc, 
that  the  fcrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fifh-days.  There  are  animals  fo  near  of 
kin  both  to  birds  and  beafis,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between  both :  amphibious 
animals  link  the  terreflrial  and  aquatic  together ;  Seals  live  at  land  and  at  fca, 
and  Porpoifes  have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  Hog ;  not  to  mention  what 
is  confdently  reported  of  Mermaids  and  Seamen.  There  are  fome  brutes,  that 
feem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  reafon,  as  fome  that  are  called  Men;  and  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  fo  nearly  joined,  that  if  sou  will  take  the 
loweft  of  one,  and  the  highejl  of  the  other,  there  will  fc arc e  be  perceived  any  %reat 
difference  between  them :  and  fo  on  till  we  come  to  the  lowejl  and  the  mofi  inorga- 
nical  parts  of  matter,  we  fliall  find  every  where  that  the  fever al  Species  are 
linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almoft  in  fenfible  degrees.  And  when  we  conftder 
the  infinite  Power  andWifdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is 
fui table  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  Univerfe,  and  the  great  defign  and  infi- 
nite goodnefs  of  the  Architect,  that  the  Species  of  creatures  Jhould  alfo,  by  gentle 
degrees,  afcend  upward  from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection,  aswe  fee  they  gra- 
dually defend  from  us  downwards  :  which  if  it  be  probable,  we  have  reafon  then 
to  be  perfuaded,  that  there  are  far  more  Species  of  creatures  above  us,  than  there 
are  beneath ;  we  being  in  degrees  of  perfection  much  more  remote  from  the  infi- 
nite Being  of  God,  than  we  are  from  the  lowefifiate  of  Being,  and  that  which 
approaches  nearejl  to  nothing.  And  yet  of  all  thofe  di/linct  Species,  we  have  no 
clear  difiinct  Ideas. 

In  this  Syftem  of  Being,  there  is  no  creature  fo  wonderful  in  its  nature 
and  which  fo  much  deferves  our  particular  attention,  as  Man,  who  fills  up  the 
middle  fpace  between  the  animal  and  intellectual  nature,  the  vifible  and  in- 
vifible  world,  and  is  that  link  in  the  chain  of  Beings  which  has  been  often 
termed  the  Nexus  utriufque  Mundi.  So  that  he,  who  in  one  refpecl  being  af- 
fociated  with  Angels  and  Arch-Angels,  may  look  upon  a  Being  of  infinite 
perfection  as  his  Father,  and  the  higheft  order  of  fpirits  as  his  brethren,  may 
in  another  refpecl:  fay  to  Corruption,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou 
art  my  mother  and  myfifier. 


C  x 


Thursday. 
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N°  53.3.  Thurfday,  October  30. 


Nunc  augur  Apollo, 
Nunc  Lyc'ut  fortes,  nunc  et  jfove  miffin  ab  ipfo 
Jnterpres  divum  fert  horrid  a  jufj'a  per  auras. 
Scilicet  is  Juperis  labor Virg. 


I  Am  always  highly  delighted  with  the  difcovery  of  any  riling  genius  a- 
mong  my  countrymen.  For  this  reafon  I  have  read  over,  with  great 
pleafure,  the  late  Mifcellany  publifhed  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  which  there  are 
many  excellent  compofitions  of  that  ingenious  Gentleman.  I  have  had  a 
pleafure  of  the  fame  kind,  in  perufing  a  Poem  that  is  juft  publifhed  on  the 
Projpefl  of  Peace,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  fuch  a  reward  from  its 
patrons,  as  fo  noble  a  performance  deferves.  I  was  particularly  well-pleafed 
to  find  that  the  Author  had  not  amufed  himfelf  with  fables  out  of  the  Pagan 
Theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  any  thing  of  this  nature,  he  alludes  to 
it  only  as  to  a  fable. 

Many  of  our  modern  Authors,  whofe  learning  very  often  extends  no  far- 
ther than  Ovid's  Metamorphofts,' do  not  know  how  to  celebrate  a  great  man, 
without  mixing  a  parcel  of  fchool-boy  tales  with  the  recital  of  his  actions.  If 
you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine  woman,  among  the  authors  of  this  clafs,  you  fhall 
fee  that  it  turns  more  upon  Venus  or  Helen,  than  on  the  party  concerned.  I 
have  known  a  copy  of  verfes  on  a  great  hero  highly  commended;  but  upon 
asking  to  hear  fome  of  the  beautiful  paffages,  the  admirer  of  it  has  repeated 
to  me  a  fpeech  of  Apollo,  or  defcription  of  Polypheme.  At  other  times  when 
I  have  fearched  for  the  actions  of  a  great  man  who  gave  a  fubject  to  the  wri- 
ter, I  have  been  entertained  with  the  exploits  of  a  River-god,  or  have  been 
forced  to  attend  a  Fury  in  her  mifchievous  progrefs,  from  one  end  of  the 
poem  to  the  other.  When  we  are  at  fchool,  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  fyftem  of  Pagan  theology,  and  may  be  allowed  to  enliven  a 
theme,  or  point  an  epigram  with  a  heathen  god  ;  but  when  we  would  write 
a  manly  Panegyrick,  that  fhould  carry  in  it  all  the  colours  of  truth,  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  have  recourfe  to  our  jfupiters  and  jfunos. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  juft,  and  no  thought  can  be  juft  which 
is  not  founded  in  Truth,  or  at  leaft  in  that  which  pafles  for  fuch. 

In 
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In  mock-heroick  Poems,  the  ufe  of  the  heathen  mythology  is  not  only  ex- 
cufable  but  graceful,  becaufe  it  is  the  defign  of  fuch  compofitions  to  divert, 
by  adapting  the  fabulous  machines  of  the  ancients  to  low  fubjects,  and  at  the 
fame  time  by  ridiculing  fuch  kinds  of  machinery  in  modern  writers.  If  any 
are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  neceflity  of  admitting  thele  claffical  legends 
into  our  ferious  compofitions,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  poetical  turn;  I 
would  recommend  to  their  consideration  the  Paftorals  of  Mr.  Philips.  One 
would  have  thought  it  impoffible  for  this  kind  of  poetry  to  have  fubiifted 
without  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  wood-nymphs  and  water-nymphs,  with  all  the 
tribe  of  rural  deities.  But  we  fee  he  has  given  a  new  life,  and  a  more  natu- 
ral beauty  to  this  way  of  writing,  by  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  thefe  anti- 
quated fables,  the  fuperftitious  Mythology  which  prevails  among  the  (hep- 
herds  of  our  own  country. 

Firgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  heroes,  by  interweaving  the  a- 
ctions  of  deities  with  their  achievements;  but  for  a  chriflian  Author  to  write 
in  the  pagan  Creed,  to  make  Prince  Eugene  a  favourite  of  Mars,  or  to  carry 
on  a  correfpondence  between  Beilona  and  the  M.^r([\z\deVillars, would  be  down- 
right puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a  Poet  that  is  part;  fixteen.  It  is  want  of 
fufficient  elevation  in  a  genius  to  defcribe  realities,  and  place  them  in  a  (hi- 
ning  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourfe  to  fuch  trifling  antiquated  fables ; 
as  a  man  may  write  a  fine  defcription  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo,  that  does  not 
know  how  to  draw  the  character  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  order  therefore  to  put  a  flop  to  this  abfurd  practice,  I  (hall  publim  the 
following  Edict,  by  vertue  of  that  fpedtatorial  authority  with  which  I  (land 
inverted. 

\T  7Hereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all  appearance,  drawing 
near,  being  informed  that  there  are  feveral  ingenious  perfons  who 
intend  to  (hew  their  talents  on  fo  happy  an  occafion,  and  being  willing,  as 
much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  eifufion  of  nonfenfe,  which  we  have 
goodcauie  to  apprehend;  I  do  hereby  (trictly  require  every  perfon,  who  mall 
write  on  this  fubject,  to  remember  that  he  is  a  Chriftian,  and  not  to  facri- 
fice  his  catechifm  to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  expect  of  him  in  the 
firft  place,  to  make  his  own  poem,  without  depending  upon  Phoebus  for 
any  part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  one  of  the  Mufes  by  name. 
I  do  likewife  pofitively  forbid  the  fending  or'  Mercury  with  any  particular 
meflage  or  difpatch  relating  to  the  peace,  and  ihall  by  no  means  differ  Mi- 
nerva to  take  upon  her  the  (hape  of  any  Plenipotentiary  concerned  in  this 
great  work.  I  do  further  declare,  that  I  (hall  not  allow  the  Deftinies  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  deaths  of  the  feveral  thoufands  who  have  been  (lain  in 

"  the 
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"  the  late  war,  being  of  opinion  that  all  fuch  deaths  maybe  very  well  ac- 
"  counted  for  by  the  chrhtian.  fyftem  of  powder  and  ball.     I  do  therefore 
"  ftri.ctly  forbid  the  Fates  to  cux  the  thread  of  man's  life  upon  any  pretence 
"  whatfccver.unlefs  it  be  Cor  the  fake  of  the  rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good 
"  reafon  to  fear,  that.  Neptune  will  have  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  on  his  hands, 
"  in  feveral  pcems  which  we  may  now  fuppofe  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do  alfo 
"  prohibit  his  appearance,  unlefs  it  be  done  in  metaphor,  iimile,  or  any  very 
"  fhort  allufion,  and  that  even  here  he  be.  not  permitted  to  enter,  but  with 
"  great  caution  and  circumfpection.     I  defire  that  the  fame  rule  may  be  ex- 
"  tended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of  heathen  Gods,  it  being  my  defign  to 
"  condemn  every  poem  to  the  flames,  in  which  "Jupiter  thunders,  or  exercifes 
"  any  other  act  of  authority  which  does  not  belong  to  him :  in  fhort,  I  ex. 
"  pect  that  no  pagan  agent  (hall  be  introduced,  or  any  fact  related  which,  a 
"  man  cannot  give, credit  to. with.  a. good, confeience.     Provided  always,  that 
"  nothing  herein  contained  fhall  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  feve* 
"  ral  of  the  female  Poets  in  this  nation,  who  fhall  be  flill  left  in  full  poffef- 
"  fion  of  their  Gods  and  Goddefies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  paper  had: 
"  never  been  written. 


N°  52.9.  T 'bur/day ,  November  6. 


Singula  qiueque  locum  teneant  fortita  decent er.  Hor. 


UPON  the  hearing  of  feveral  late  difputes  concerning  rank  and  pre- 
cedence, I  could  not  forbear  amufing  my  felf  with  fome  obfervati- 
ons,  which  I  have  made  upon  the  learned  world,  as  to  this  great 
particular.  By  the  learned  world  I  here  mean  at  large,  all  thofe  who  are 
any  way  concerned  in  works  of  Literature,  whether  in  the  writing,  printing,  or 
repeating  part.  To  begin  with  the  writers;  I  have  obferved  that  the  Authoi 
of  a  Folio,  in  all  companies  and  converfations,  fets  himfelf  above  the  Author 
of  a  Quarto-,  the  Author  of  a  Quarto  above  the  Author  of  an  OSfavo;  and, 
fo  on,  by  a  gradual  defcent  and  fubordination,  to  an  Author  in  Twenty  Fours. 
This  diftinction  is  fo  well  obferved,  that  in  an  aflembly  of  the  Learned,  I 
have  feen  a  Folio  writer  place  himfelf  in  an  elbow-chair,  when  the  Author 
fif  a  Duo-decimo  has,  out  of  a  juft  deference  to  his  fuperior  quality,  feated 

himfelf 
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himfelf  upon  a  fquab.     In  a  word.  Authors  arc  ufuftlly  ranged  in  company 
after  the  fame  manner  as  their  works  are  upon  a  fhelf. 

The  moft  minute  pocket-author  hath  beneath  him  the  writers  of  all  pam- 
phlets, or  works  that  are  only  ftitched.  As  for  a  Pamphleteer,he  takes  place  of 
none  but  of  the  Authors  of  fingle  meets,  and  of  that  fraternity  who  publifh 
their  labours  on  certain  days,  or  on  every  day  of  the  week.  I  do  not  find 
that  the  precedency  among  the  individuals,  in  this  latter  clafs  of  writers,  is 
yet  fettled. 

7For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  fo  ftrict  a  regard  to  the  ceremonial  which 
prevails  in  the  learned  world,  that  I  never  prefumed  to  take  place  of  a  Pam- 
phleteer till  my  daily  papers  were  gathered  into  thofe  two  firft  volumes 
which  have  already  appeared.  After  which  I  naturally  jumped  over  the 
heads  not  only  of  all  Pamphleteers,  but  of  every  Ottavo  writer  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  had  written  but  one  book.  I  am  alfo  informed  by  my  bookfeller 
rhat  fix  Oftavo's  have  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  an  equivalent  to  a 
Folio,  which  I  take  notice  of  the  rather,  becaufe  I  would  not  have  the  learn- 
ed world  furprized,  if  after  the  publication  of  half  a  dozen  volumes  I  take 
my  place  accordingly.  When  my  fcattered  forces  are  thus  rallied,  and  re- 
duced into  regular  bodies,  I  flatter  my  felf  that  I  fhall  make  no  defpicable 
figure  at  the  head  of  them. 

Whether  thefe  rules,  which  have  been  received  time  out  of  mind  in  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  were  not  originally  eftablifhed  with  an  eye  to  our 
paper  manufacture,  I  fhall  leave  to  the  difcufiion  of  others,  and  fhall  only 
remark  further  in  this  place,  that  all  printers  and  bookfellers  take  the  wall 
of  one  another,  according  to  the  abovementioned  merits  of  the  Authors  to 
whom  they  refpedtively  belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  which  is  fettled  among  the  three 
learned  profeffions,  by  the  wifdom  of  our  laws.     I  need  not  here  take  notice 
of  the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  every  Doctor  in  each  of  thefe  profeffions 
who  are  of  all  them,  though  not  fo  high  as  Knights,  yet  a  degree  above 
Squires;  this  laft  order  of  men  being  die  illiterate  body  of  the  nation    are 
confequently  thrown  together  into  a  clafs  below  the  three  learned  profeffi- 
ons.    I  mention  this  for  the  fake  of  feveral  rural  Squires,  whofe  reading  does 
not  rife  fo  high  as  to  the  prefcnt  Jiate  of  England,  and  who  are  often  apt  to 
ufurp  that   precedency  which  by  the  laws  of  their  Country  is  not  due  to 
them.     Their  want  of  learning,  which  has  planted  them  in  this  ftation,  may 
in  fome  meafure  extenuate  their  mifdemeanour ;  and  our  profeifors  ought  to 
pardon  them  when  they  offend  in  this  particular,  confidering  that  they  are  in 
a  ftate  of  ignorance,  or,   as  we  ufually  fay,  do  not  know  their  right  hand 
from  their  left. 

There- 
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Tliere  is  another  tribe  of  perfons  who  are  retainers  to  the  learned  world, 
and  who  regulate  themfelves  upon  all  occafions  by  feveral  laws  peculiar  to 
their  body.  I  mean  the  players  or  adtors  of  both  fexes.  Among  thefe  it  is 
a  ftanding  and  uncontroverted  principle,  that  a  Tragedian  always  takes  place 
of  a  Comedian  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  the  merry  drolls  who  make  us 
laugh  are  always  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in  every  entertain- 
ment give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  buskin.  It  is  a  Stage  maxim,  Once  a 
King  and  always  a  King.  For  this  reafon  it  would  be  thought  very  abfurd  in 
Mr.  Bullock,  notwithstanding  the  height  and  gracefulnefs  of  his  perfon,  to  fit 
at  the  right  hand  of  a  Hero,  though  he  were  but  five  foot  high.  The  fame 
diftindlion  is  obferved  among  the  Ladies  of  the  Theatre.  Queens  and  He- 
roines preferve  their  rank  in  private  converfation,  while  thofe  who  are  wait- 
ing-women and  maids  of  honour  upon  the  Stage,  keep  their  diflance  alfo  be- 
hind the  Scenes. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  all  writers  of  Tragedy  look  up- 
on it  as  their  due  to  be  feated,  ferved,  or  faluted  before  Comic  writers:  thofe 
who  deal  in  Tragi-Comedy  ufually  taking  their  feats  between  the  Authors  of 
either  fide.  There  has  been  a  long  difpute  for  precedency  between  the  Tragic 
and  Heroic  Poets.  Jlrijlotle  would  have  the  latter  yield  the  'Pas  to  the  for- 
mer, but  Mr.  Dryden  and  many  others  would  never  fubmit  to  this  decifion. 
Burlefque  writers  pay  the  fame  deference  to  the  Heroic,  as  Comic  writers  to 
their  ferious  brothers  in  the  Drama. 

By  this  fhort  table  of  laws,  order  is  kept  up,  and  diftinction  preferved  in 
the  whole  republic  of  letters. 


N°$3o.  Friday ,  November  7. 


Sic  vifum  Veneri ;  cui  placet  impares 
Formas  atque  amnios  fub  juga  ahenea 
Savo  mitt  ere  cumjoco.  Hor. 


IT  is  very  ufual  for  thofe  who  have  been  fevere  upon  marriage,  in  fome 
part  or  other  of  their  lives  to  enter  into  ther/raternity  which  they  have 
ridiculed,  and  to  fee  their  raillery  return  upon  their  own  heads.  I  fcarce 
ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did  not,  fooner  or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage, 
which  is  a  blefling  to  another  man,  falls  upon  fuch  an  one  as  a  judgment. 
Mr.  Congreves  Old  Batchelor  is  fet  forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and  humour, 

as 
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as  an  example  of  this  kind.  In  fliort,  thofe  who  have  mod  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  railing  at  the  fex  in  general,  very  often  make  an  honourable 
amends,  by  chufingbne  of  the  mod  worthlefs  perfons  of  it,  for  a  companion 
and  yoke-fellow.  Hymen  takes  his  revenge  in  kind,  on  thofe  who  turn  his 
myfteries  into  ridicule. 

My  friend  Will.  Honeycomb,  who  was  fo  unmercifully  witty  upon  the  wo- 
men, in  a  couple  of  Letters,  which  I  lately  communicated  to  the  public, 
has  given  the  Ladies  ample  fatisfaction  by  marrying  a  farmer's  daughter;  a 
piece  of  news  which  came  to  our  Club  by  the  lair.  port.  The  Templer  is 
very  pofitive  that  he  has  married  a  dairy-maid  :  but  Will,  in  his  Letter  to 
me  on  this  occafion,  fets  the  beft  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and  gives 
a  more  tolerable  account  of  his  fpoufe.  I  muft  confefs  I  fufpected  fomething 
more  than  ordinary,  when  upon  opening  the  Letter  I  found  that  Will  was 
fallen  off  from  his  former  gayety,  having  changed  Dear  Spec,  which  was  his 
ufual  falute  at  the  beginning  of  the  Letter,  into  my  worthy  friend,  and  fub- 
fcribed  himfelf  in  the  latter  end  of  it  at  full  length  William  Honeycomb.  In 
fliort,  the  gay,  the  loud,  the  vain  Will  Honeycomb,  who  had  made  love  to 
every  great  fortune  that  has  appeared  in  town  for  about  thirty  years  together, 
and  boafted  of  favours  from  Ladies  whom  he  had  never  feen,  is  at  length 
wedded  to  a  plain  country  girl. 

His  Letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted  rake.  The  fober  character 
of  the  husband  is  daflied  with  the  man  of  the  town,  and  enlivened  with  thofe 
little  cant-phrafes  which  have  made  my  friend  Will  often  thought  very  pret- 
ty company.     But  let  us  hear  what  he  fays  for  himfelfi 

My  worthy  friend, 
"  T  Queftion  not  but  you,  and  the  reft  of  my  acquaintance,  wonder  that  I, 
who  have  lived  in  the  fmoke  and  gallantries  of  the  town  for  thirty 
"  years  together,  fhould  all  on  a  fudden  grow  fond  of  a  country  life.  Had 
""  not  my  dog  of  a  fteward  run  away  as  he  did,  without  making  up  his  ac- 
"  counts,  I  had  ftill  been  immerfed  in  fin  and  fea-coal.  But  fince  my  late 
"  forced  vifit  to  my  eftate,  I  am  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  I  am  refolved  to  live 
*'  and  die  upon  it.  I  am  every  day  abroad  among  my  acres,  and  can  fcarce 
"  forbear  filling  my  Letter  with  breezes,  ftiades,  flowers,  meadows,  and  pur- 
"  ling  ftreams.  The  fimplicity  of  manners,  which  I  have  heard  you  fo  of- 
"  ten  fpeak  of,  and  which  appears  here  in  perfection,  charms  me  wonder- 
"  fully.  As  an  inftance  of  it,  I  muft  acquaint  you,  and  by  your  means  the 
"  whole  Club,  that  I  have  lately  married  one  of  my  tenants  daughter?.  She 
"  is  born  of  honeft  parents,  and  though  the  has  no  portion,  fhe  has  a  great 
"  deal  of  virtue.     The  natural  fweetnefs  and  innocence  of  her  behaviour,  the 

Vol.  IV.  D  frefhnefs 
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"  frefhnefs  of  her  complexion,  the  unaffected  turn  of  her  fhape  and  perfon, 
"  fhot  me  through  and  through  every  time  I  faw  her,  and  did  more  execu- 
"  tion  upon  me  in  grogram,  than  the  greaceft  beauty  in  town  or  court  had 
"  ever  done  in  brocade.     In  fhort,  fhe  is  fuch  an  one  as  promift?  me  a  good 
"  heir  to  my  eftate  ;  and  if  by  her  means  I  cannot  leave  to  my  children  what 
"  are  falfely  called   the  gifts  of  birth,  high  titles  and  alliances,  I  hope  to 
"  convey  to  them  the  more  real  and  valuable  gifts  of  birth,  ftrong  bodies, 
"  and  healthy  conftitutions.     As  for  your  fine  women,,  I  need  not  tell  thee 
"  that  I  know  them.     I  have  had  my  fhare  in  their  graces,  but  no  more  of 
"  that.     It  (hall  be  my  bufinefs  hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  an  honeft  man, 
"  and  to  adl  as  becomes  the  mafter  of  a  family.     I  queftion  not  but  I  fhall 
"  draw  upon  me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and  be  treated  to  the  tune  of  the 
"  marriage-hater  matched;  but  I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  have  been  as  witty  up- 
"  on  others  in  my  time.  To  tell  thee  truly,  I  faw  fuch  a  tribe  of  fafhionable 
"  young  fluttering  coxcombs  fhot  up,  that  I  did  not  think  my  poft  of  an  Homme 
"  de  ruelle  any  longer  tenable.     I  felt  a  certain  ftiffnefs  in  my  limbs,  which 
"  entirely  deftroyed  that  jauntynefs  of  air  I  was  once   mafter  of.     Befides, 
"  for  I  may  now  confefs  my  age  to  thee,  I  have  been  eight  and  forty  above 
"  thefe  twelve  years.     Since  my  retirement  into  the  country   will  make  a 
"  vacancy  in  the  Club,  I  could  wifh  you  would  fill  up  my  place  with  my 
"  friend  'Tom  Dapperwit.     He  has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the 
"  town.     For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  faid  before,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  live 
"  hereafter  fuitable  to  a  man  in  my  ftation,  as  a  prudent  head-  of  a  family, 
"  a  good  husband,  a  careful  father  (when  it  fhall  fo  happen,)  and  as 

Tour  mojl  Jincere  friend  and  humble  Jervant, 

William  Honeycomb. 


Saturday t 
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N°5  3i.  Saturday,  November  8. 


Qui  mare  et  terras  variifque  mundum 

Temperat  Boris  : 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipfo, 
Nee  viget  quicquam  jimile  aut  fecundum.  Hor. 


SIMONIDES  being  asked  by  Dionyftus  the  tyrant  what  God  was,  de- 
fired  a  day's  time  to  confider  of  it  before  he  made  his  reply.  When 
the  day  was  expired,  he  defired  two  days ;  and  afterwards,  inftead  of 
returning  his  anfwer,  demanded  ftill  double  the  time  to  confider  of  it.  This 
great  Poet  and  Philofopher,  the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  found  that  he  waded  but  the  more  out  of  his  depth  ;  and  that  he  loft 
himfelf  in  the  thought,  inftead  of  finding  an  end*  of  it. 

If  we  confider  the  idea  which  wife  men,  by  the  light  of  reafon,  have 
framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  amounts  to  This;  that  he  has  in  him  all  the 
perfection  of  a  fpiritual  nature;  and  fince  we  have  no  notion  of  any  kind  of 
fpiritual  perfection  but  what  we  difcover  in  our  own  fouls,  we  join  infinitude 
to  each  kind  of  thefe  perfections,  and*  what  is  a  faculty  in  a  human  foul 
becomes  an  attribute  in  God.  We  exift  in  place  and  time,  the  divine  Be- 
ing fills  the  immenfity  of  fpace  with  his  prefence,  and  inhabits  Eternity. 
We  are  poflelTed  of  a  little  power  and  a  little  knowledge,  the  Divine  Bern"- 
is  Almighty  and  Omnifcient.  In  fhort,  by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind  of 
perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by  joining  all  thefe  different  kinds  of  perfection  in 
one  Being,  we  form  our  idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks,  muft  have  made  this  obfervation,  I  fiiall 
produce  Mr.  Locke's  authority  to  the  fame  purpofe,  out  of  his  Effay  on  Hu- 
man Underftanding.  "  If  we  examine  the  Idea  we  have  of  the  incompre- 
"  henfible  fupreme  Being,  we  (hall  find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  fame  way ; 
"  and  that  the  complex  Ideas  we  have  both  of  God  and  feparate  fpirits,  are 
"made  up  of  the  fimple  Ideas  wc  receive  from  Refieclion:  v.  g.  having  from 
"  what  we  experiment  in  our  felves  got  the  Ideas  of  exiftence  and  duration, 
"  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleafure  and  happinefs,  and  of  fcveral  other 
*'  qualities  and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to  hr.vc,  than  to  be  without ; 
"  when  we  would  frame  an  Idea  the  moft  fuitable  we  can  to  the  fupreme 
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"  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  thefe  with  our  Idea  of  Infinity;  and  fo 
"  putting  them  together,  make  our  complex  Idea  of  God." 

It  is  not  impomble  that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  fpiritual  perfection, 
befides  thofe  which  are  lodged  in  a  human  foul ;  but  it  is  impomble  that  we 
mould  have  ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection,  except  thofe  of  which  we  have 
fome  fmall  rays  and  fhort  imperfect  ftrokes  in  our  felves.  It  would  be  there- 
fore a  very  high  prefumption  to  determine  whether  the  fupreme  Being  has 
not  many  more  attributes  than  thofe  which  enter  into  our  conceptions  of  him. 
This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kind  of  fpiritual  perfection  which  is  not 
marked  out  in  an  human  foul,  it  belongs  in  its  fulnefs  to  the  Divine  Nature. 

Several  eminent  Philofophers  have  imagined  that  the  foul,  in  her  feparate 
Hate,  may  have  new  faculties  fpringing  up  in  her,  which  fhe  is  not  capable 
of  exerting  during  her  prefent  union  with  the  body;  and  whether  thefe  fa^ 
culties  may  not  correfpond  with  other  attributes  in  the  divine  nature,  and 
open  to  us  hereafter  new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether 
ignorant.  This,  as  I  have  faid  before,  we  ought  to  acquiefce  in,  that  the 
Sovereign  Being,  the  great  Author  of  nature,  has  in  him  all  poffible  perfecti- 
on, as  well  in  kind  as  in  degree;  to  fpeak  according  to  our  methods  of  con- 
ceiving. I  fhall  only  add-under  this  head,  that  when  we  have  raifed  our 
notion  of  this  infinite  Being  as  high  as  it  is  poffible  for  the  mind  of  man  to 
go,  it  will  fall  infinitely  fhort  of  what  he  really  is.  'There  is  no  end  of  bis 
greatnefs :  the  moft  exalted  creature  he  has  made,  is  only  capable  of  adoring 
it,  none  but  himfelf  can  comprehend  it. 

The  advice  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  is'very  juft  and  fublime  in  this  light.  By 
his  word  all  things  conf  ft.  We  may  fpeak  much,  and  yet  come  foort :  wherefore 
in  Jum,  he  is  all.  How  Jhall  we  be  able  to  magnify  him?  for  he  is  great 
'above  all  his  works.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great;  and  marvellous  in 
his  power.  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  you  can;  for  even 
yet  will  he  far  exceed.  And  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all  your  Jlrength,. 
and  be  not  weary;  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough.  Who  hathfeen  him,  that  be 
might  tell  us  ?  and  who  can  magnify  him  as  he  is  ?  there  are  yet  hid  greater 
things  than  thefe  be,  for  we  have  feen  but  a  few  of  his  works. 

I  have  here  only  confidered  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  light  of  reafon  and 
philofophy.  If  we  would  fee  him  in  all  the  wonders  of  his  mercy,  we  muffc 
have  recourfe  to  revelation,  which  reprefents  him  to  us,  not  only  as  infinite- 
ly Great  and  Glorious,  but  as  infinitely  Good  and  Juft  in  his  difpenfations 
towards  man.  But  as  this  is  a  Theory  which  falls  under  every  one's  confe- 
deration, though  indeed  it  can  never  be  fufficiently  confidered,  I  fhall  here 
only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  worfhip  and  veneration  which  we  ought  to 
pay  to  this  Almighty  Being.    We  fliould  often  refrelh  our  minds  with  the 

thoughts 
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thoughts  of  him,  and  annihilate  our  felves  before  him,  in  the  contemplation 
of  our  own  worthleflhefs,  and'of  his  tranfcendent  excelleny  and  perfection. 
This  would  imprint  in  our  minds  fuch  a  conftant  and  uninterrupted  awe  and 
veneration  as  that  which  I  am  here  recommending,  and  which  is  in  reality  a 
kind  of  inceffant  prayer,  and  reafonable  humiliation  of  the  foul  before  him 
who  made  it. 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  feeds  of  pride,  vanity  and 
felf-conceit,  which  are  apt  to  fhoot  up  in  the  minds  of  fuch  whofe  thoughts 
turn  more  on  thofe  comparative  advantages  which  they  enjoy  over  fome  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  than  on  that  infinite  diftance  which  is  placed  between 
them  and  the  fupreme  model  of  all  perfection.  It  would  likewife  quicken  our 
defires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  our  felves  to  him  by  all  the  acts  of  religion 
and  virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  fupreme  Being  would,  in  a  particular 
manner,  banifh  from  among  us  that  prevailing  impiety  of  ufing  his  name  on 
the  moft  trivial  occafions. 

I  find  the  following  paflage  in  an  excellent  Sermon,  preached  at  the  fune- 
ral of  a  Gentleman  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  a  more  diligent 
as  well  as  fuccefsful  enquirer  into  the  works  of  Nature,  than  any  other  our 
nation  has  ever  produced.  "  He  had  the  profoundeft  veneration  for  the  great 
"  God  of  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have  ever  obferved  in  any  perfon.  The 
"  very  name  of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  without  a  paufe  and  a  vi- 
"  fible  ftop  in  his  difcourfe;  in  which,  one  that  knew  him  particularly  above 
"  twenty  years,  has  told  me,  that  he  was  fo  exact,  that  he  does  not  remem- 
"  ber  to  have  obferved  him  once  to  fail  in  it. 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid  by  the  Jews  to  a  name 
fo  great,  wonderful  and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it  enter  even  into  their 
religious  difcourfes.  What  can  we  then  think  of  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  fo 
tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary  expreffions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and 
moft  impertinent  paflions  ?  of  thofe  \w\\o  admit  it  into  the  moft  familiar  que- 
stions and  affertions,  ludicrous  phrales  and  works  of  humour  ?  not  to  menti- 
on thofe  who  violate  it  by  folemn  perjuries  ?  it  would  be  an  affront  to  reafon 
to  endeavour  to  fet  forth  the  horror  and  prophanenefs  of  fuch  a  practice. 
The  very  mention  of  it  expofes  it  furriciently  to  thofe  in  whom  the  light  of 
nature,  not  to  fay  religion,  is  not  utterly  extinguiflied 


Tburfday, 
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Spent  longam  refeces Hor. 


MY  four  hundred  and  feventy  firft  fpeculation  turned  upon  the  fubject 
of  Hope  in  general.     I  defign  this  paper  as  a  fpeculation  upon  that 
vain  and  fooliih  Hope,  which  is  mifemployed  on  temporal  objects, 
and  produces  many  forrows  and  calamities  in  human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  feveral  times  inculcated  by  Horace,  that  we  fliould  not  en- 
tertain a  hope  of  any  thing  in  life  which  lies  at  a  great  diftance  from  us.  The 
fhortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  our  time  here,  makes  fuch  a  kind  of  hope  un- 
reasonable and  abfurd.  The  grave  lies  unfeen  between  us  and  the  object 
which  we  reach  after :  where  one  man  lives  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view, 
ten  thoufand  are  cut  off  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewife  unluckily,  that  one  Hope  no  fooner  dies  in  us,  but  an- 
other rifes  up  in  its  ftead.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  mail  be  happy  and 
fatisfied  if  we  poffefs  our  felves  of  fuch  and  fuch  particular  enjoyments;  but 
either  by  reafon  of  their  emptinefs,  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  the  mind4 
we  have  no  fooner  gained  one  point  but  we  extend  our  hopes  to  another.  We 
ftill  find  new  inviting  fcences  and  landskips  lying  behind  thofe  which  at  a 
diftance  terminated  our  view. 

The  natural  confequences  of  fuch  reflections  are  thefe ;  that  we  fliould  take 
care  not  to  let  our  hopes  run  out  into  too  great  a  length ;  that  we  mould  fuffi- 
ciently  weigh  the  objects  of  our  Hope,  whether  they  be  fuch  as  we  may 
reafonably  expect  from  them  what  we.propofe  in  their  fruition;  and  whether 
they  are  fuch  as  we  are  pretty  fure  of  attaining,  in  cafe  our  life  extend  it  felf 
fo  far.  If  we  hope  for  things  which  are  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  us,  it  is 
poffible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in  our  progrefs  towards  them. 
If  we  hope  for  things  of  which  we  have  not  thoroughly  confidered  the  value, 
our  difappointment  will  be  greater  than  our  pleafure  in  the  fruition  of  them. 
If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to  poffefs,  we  act  and  think  in  vain, 
and  make  life  a  greater  dream  and  fhadow  than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miferies  and  misfortunes  of  life  proceed  from  our  want  of  con- 
fideration,  in  one  or  all  of  thefe  particulars.  They  are  the  rocks  on  which  the 
fanguine  tribe  of  lovers  daily  fplit,  and  on  which  the  bankrupt,  the  politi- 
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cian,  the  alchymift  and  projector  are  caft  away  in  every  age.  Men  of  warm 
imaginations  and  towring  thoughts  are  apt  to  overlook  the  goods  of  fortune 
which  are  near  them,  for  fomething  that  glitters  in  the  fight  at  a  diftance :  to 
neglect  folid  and  fubftantial  happinefs,  for  what  is  fhowy  and  fuperficial ; 
and  to  contemn  that  good  which  lies  within  their  reach,  for  that  which  they 
are  not  capable  of  attaining.  Hope  calculates  its  fchemes  for  a  long  and 
durable  life;  prefles  forward  to  imaginary  points  of  blifs ;  and  grafps  at  im- 
pombilites;  and  confequently  very  often  enfnares  men  into  beggary,  ruin  and 
difhonour. 

What  I  have  here  faid,  may  ferve  as  a  moral  to  an  Arabian  fable,  which  I 
find  tranflated  into  French  by  Monfieur  Galland.  The  fable  has  in  it  fuch  a 
wild,  but  natural  fimplicity,  that  I  queftion  not  but  my  Reader  will  be  as 
much  pleafed  with  it  as  I  have  been,  and  that  he  will  confider  himfelf,  if  he 
reflects  on  the  feveral  amufements  of  Hope  which  have  fometimes  paffed  in 
his  mind,  as  a  near  relation  to  the  Perfian  glafs-man. 

Aha/char,  fays  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fellow,  that  never  would  fet  his 
hand  to  any  bufinefs  during  his  father's  life.     When  his  father  died,  he  left 
him  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  Drachmas  in  Pcrfwn  money.     Alnafchar,  in 
order  to  make  the  befl:  of  it,  laid  it  out  in  glaffes,  bottles,  and  the  fincft 
earthen-ware.     Thefe  he  piled  up  in  a  large  open  basket,  and  having  made 
choice  of  a  very  little  fhop,  placed  the  basket  at  his  feet,  and  leaned  his  back 
upon  the  wall,  in  expectation  of  cuftomers.     As  he  fat  in  this  poflure  with 
his  eyes  upon  the  basket,  he  fell  into  a  moft  amufing  train  of  thought,  and 
was  over-heard  by  one  of  his  neighbours  as  he  talked  to  himfelf  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  This  Basket,  fiys  he,   cofi  me  at  the  whole/ale  Merchant's  a 
hundred  Drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.     I  pall  quickly  make  two 
hundred  of  it,  by  felling  it  in  retail.     Thefe  two  hundred  Drachmas  will  in  a 
very  little  while  rife  to  four  hundred,  which  of  courfe  will  amount  in  time  to  four 
thoufand.     Four  thou/and  Drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight  thoufand.     As 
foon  as  by  this  means  I  am  Mafter  of  ten  thoufand,   I  will  lay  afide  my  trade  of 
glafs-mah,  and  turn  Jeweller.     If. -all  then  deal  in  Diamonds,  Pearls,  and  all 
forts  of  rich  ftones.     When  I  have  got  together  as  much  wealth  as  1  can  well  de- 
fire,  I  will  make  a  purchafe  of  the  jinejl  houfe  I  can  find,  with  lands,  flaxes,  eu- 
nuchs and  horfes.     I  f:all  then  begin  to  enjoy  my  /elf,  and  make  a  noi/e  in  the 
world.     I  will  not,  however,  flop  there,    but  fill  continue  my  trafick,  till  I 
have  got  together  a  hundred  thoufand  Drachmas.     When  I  have  thus  made  my 
felf  mafler  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Drachmas,  I  f:all  naturally  fet  myfclf  on  the 
foot  of  a  Prince,  and  will  demand  the  Grand  Vizier's  daughter  in  marriage 
after  having  reprefented  to  that  Minijler  the  information  which  I  have  received 
of  the  beauty,  wit,  difcretion,  and  other  high  qualities  which  his  daughter  pof- 
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fejj'es.  I  will  let  him  know  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him 
a  pre/eat  of  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  on  our  marriage-night.  As  foon  as  I  have 
viarricdthe  GrandViziers  daughter,  Til  buy  her  ten  black  Eunuchs,  the  youngejl 
and  bejl  that  can  be  got  for  money.  I  muft  afterwards  make  my  father-in-law  a 
vi/lt  with  a  great  train  and  equigage.  And  when  I  am  placed  at  his  right-hand, 
which  he  will  do  of  courfe,  if  it  be  only  to  honour  his  daughter,  I  will  give  him 
the  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  which  I  promifed  him,  and  afterwards  to  his  great  fur- 
prize,  will  pre fent  him  with  another  purfe  of  the  fame  value,  with  fome  floor t 
(beech ;  as,  Sir,  you  fee  I  am  a  man  of  my  word :  I  always  give-  more  than  I 

promife. 

When  I  have  brought  the  Princefs  to  my  houfe,  I  pall  take  particular  care  to 
breed  in  her  a  due  rejpect  for  me,  before  I  give  the  reins  to  love  and  dalliance. 
To  this  end  I  Jhall  confine  her  to  her  own  apartment,  make  her  a  floor t  vifit,  and 
talk  but  little  to  her.  Her  women  will  reprefent  to  me,  that  floe  is  inconfolable  by 
reafon  of  my  unkindnefs,  and  beg  me  with  tears  to  carefs  her,  and  let  her  fit  down 
by  me;  but  I  Jhall  fill  remain  inexorable,  and  will  turn  my  back  upon  her  all 
thefirfl  night.  Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring  her  daughter  to  me,  as  I 
am  feat ed  upon  my  Sofa.  The  daughter,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  will  fling  her 
felf  at  my  feet,  and  beg  of  me  to  receive  her  into  my  favour :  then  will  I,  to  im- 
print in  her  a  thorough  veneration  for  my  perfon,  draw  up  my  legs  and  fjpurn 
her  from  me  with  my  foot,  infuch  a  manner  that  floe  Jhall  fall  down  feveral  paces 

from  the  Sofa. 

Alnafchar  was  entirely  fwallowed  up  in  this  chimerical  vifion,  and  could 
not  forbear  atting  with  his  foot  what  he  had  in  his  thoughts :  fo  that  un- 
luckily ftriking  his  basket  of  brittle  ware,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all 
his  grandeur,  he  kicked  his  glaffes  to  a  great  diftance  from  him  into  the 
ftreet,  and  broke  them  into  ten  thoufand  pieces.    . 


Friday, 
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O  ivre  Pbrygia,  neque  enim  Pbryges!  ■  Virg. 


AS  I  was  the  other  day  {landing  in  my  bookfeller's  mop,  a  pretty  young 
thing,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  flept  out  of  her  coach,  andbrum- 
ing  by  me,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  (hop  to  the  further  end  of  his  coun- 
ter, where  flie  whifpered  fomething  to  him  with  an  attentive  look,  and  at  the 
fame  time  prefented  him  with  a  letter:  after  which,  preiling  the  end  of  her 
fan  upon  his  hand,  flie  delivered  the  remaining  part  of  her  mefTage,  and  with- 
drew. I  obferved,  in  the  midft  of  her  difcourfe,  that  me  flufhed,  and  caft 
an  eye  upon  me  over  her  (boulder,  having  been  informed  by  my  bookfeller, 
that  I  was  the  man  of  the  fhort  face  whom  (he  had  fo  often  read  of.  Upon  her 
pafTing  by  me,  the  pretty  blooming  creature  fmiled  in  my  face,  and  dropped 
me  a  curtefy.  She  fcarce  gave  me  time  to  return  her  falute,  before  the  quitted 
the  mop  with  an  eafy  skuttle,  and  ftepped  again  into  her  coach,  giving  the 
footman  directions  to  drive  where  they  were  bid.  Upon  her  departure,  my 
bookfeller  gave  me  a  letter,  fubfcribed,  To  the  ingenious  Spectator,  which  the 
young  Lady  had  defired  him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  and  to  tell  me 
that  the  fpeedy  publication  of  it  would  not  only  oblige  her  felf,  but  a  whole 
tea-table  of  my  friends.  I  opened  it  therefore,  with  a  refolution  to  publifli 
it,  whatever  it  mould  contain,  and  am  fure  if  any  of  my  male  Readers  will  be 
fo  feverely  critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they  would  have  been  as  well  plealed  with 
it  as  my  felf,  had  they  feen  the  face  of  the  pretty  fcribe. 

Mr.  Spectator,  London,  Nov.  \y\z. 

«  V7  0U  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  ufeful  hint  or  propofal,  and  fuch, 
u  I  believe,  you  will  think  one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way  to  employ 

"  the  moft  idle  part  of  the  kingdom  j  I  mean  that  part  of  mankind  who  are 
"  known  by  the  name  of  womens-men  or  beaus,  &c.  Mr.  Spectator 
"  you  are  fenfible  thefe  pretty  Gentlemen  are  not  made  for  any  manly  employ- 
«c  ments,  and  for  want  of  bufinefs  are  often  as  much  in  vapours  as  the  La- 
"  dies.  Now  what  I  propofe  is  this,  fince  knotting  is  again  in  fafhion, 
M  which  has  been  found  a  very  pretty  amufement,  that  you  would  recommend 
«  it  to  thefe  Gentlemen  as  fomething  that  may  make  them  ufeful  to  the 

VoL- lV-  E  «  Ladies 
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<c  Ladies  they  admire.  And  fince  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  any  game,  or  other 
"  diverfion,  for  it  may  be  done  in  the  Play-houfe,  in  their  coaches,  at  the 
"  tea-table,  and,  in  fhort,  in  all  places  where  they  come  for  the  fake  of  the 
"  Ladies  (except  at  Church,  be  pleafed  to  forbid  it  there,  to  prevent  miflakes) 
"  it  will  be  eafily  complied  with.  It  is  befide  an  employment  that  allows,  as 
"  we  fee  by  the  fair  fex,  of  many  graces,  which  will  make  the  Beaus  more 
"  readily  come  into  it;  it  (hews  a  white  hand  and  a  diamond  ring  to  great 
"  advantage;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be  employed  as  before,  as  al- 
"  fo  the  thoughts,  and  the  tongue.  In  (hort,  it  feems  in  every  refpeft  fo 
"  proper,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  urge  it  further,  by  fpeaking  of  the  fatisfaction 
"  thefe  male-knotters  will  find,  when  they  fee  their  work  mixed  up  in  a 
"  fringe,  and  worn  by  the  fair  Lady  for  whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done. 
"  Truly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  cannot  but  be  pleafed  I  have  hit  upon  fome- 
"  thing  that  thefe  Gentlemen  are  capable  of;  for  it  is  fad  fo  coniiderable  a  part 
"  of  the  kingdom  ( I  mean  for  numbers)  mould  be  of  no  manner  of  ufe.  I 
"  mall  not  trouble  you  farther  at  this  time,  but  only  to  fay,  that  I  am  al- 
"  ways  your  reader,  and  generally  your  admirer,  C,  B. 

P.S.  "  The  fooner  thefe  fine  Gentlemen  are  fet  to  work,  the  better;  there. 
"  being  at  this  time  feveral  fine  fringes  that  ftay  only  for  more  hands. 

I  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  prefent  my  Reader  with  the  defcription  of  a  fee 
of  men  who  are  common  enough  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  them,  as  they  are  drawn  in  the  following 
Letter. 

Mr.  Spectator, 
"  QINCE  you  have  lately,  to  fo  good  purpofe,  enlarged  upon  conjugal 
"  love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  difcourage  every  practice  that  rather  pro- 
"  ceeds  from  a  regard  to  intereft,  than  to  happinefs.  Now  you  cannot  but 
"  obferve,  that  moft  of  our  fine  young  Ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  di- 
"  re&ion  of  the  graver  fort,  to  retain  in  their  fervice,  by  fome  fmall  encou- 
"  ragement,  as  great  a  number  as  they  can  of  fupernumerary  and  infignifi- 
"  cant  fellows,  which  they  ufe  like  whifflers,  and  commonly  call  Shoeing- 
"  horns.  Thefe  are  never  defigned  to  know  the  length  of  the  foot,  but  only,. 
"  when  a  good  offer  comes,  to  whet  and  fpur  him  up  to  the  point.  Nay,  it 
"  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  Lady,  Madam  Matchwell,  that  it  is  abfolutely 
"  convenient  for  every  prudent  family  to  have  feveral  of  thefe  implements  a- 
"  bout  the  houfe,  to  clap  on  as  occafion  ferves,  and  that  every  fpark  ought 
41  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  being  a  Shoeing-horn,  before  he  be  admitted 

as 
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"  as  a  Shoe.     A  certain  Lady,  whom  I  could  name,  if  it  was  necefTary,  has 

"  at  prefent  more  Shoeing-horns  of  all  fizes,  countries,  and  colours,  in  her 

"  fervice,  than  ever  fhe  had  new  fhoes  in  her  life.     I  have  known  a  woman 

"  make  ufeof  a  Shoeing-horn  for  feveral  years,  and  finding  him  unfuccefsful  in 

"  that  function,  convert  him  at  length  into  a  Shoe.     I  am  miftaken  if  your 

"  friend,  Mr.  William   Honeycomb,    was  not  a  caft  Shoeing-horn 

"  before  his  late  marriage.     As  for  my  felf,  I  muft  frankly  declare  to  you, 

"  that  I  have  been  an  arrant  Shoeing-horn  for  above  thefc  twenty  years.     I 

"  ferved  my  firft  miftrefs  in  that  capacity  above  five  of  the  number,  before 

"  fhe  was  mod.  I  confefs,  though  (lie  had  many  who  made  their  applicati- 

"  ons  to  her,  I  always  thought  my  felf  the  bed  fhoe  in  her  mop,  and  it 

"  was  not  till  a  month  before   her  marriage  that  I  difcovered   what   I  was. 

"  This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart,  and  raifed  luch  fufpicions  in  me, 

"  that    I    told  the     next  I    made  love    to,     upon  receiving    fome  unkind 

"  ufage  from   her,  that  I  began  to  look  upon  my  felf  as  no  more  that  her 

"  Shoeing-horn.     Upon  which,  my  dear,  who  was  a  Coquette  in  her  na- 

"  ture,  told  me  I  was  hypocondriacal,  and  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon 

"  my  felf  to  be  an  egg  or  a  pipkin.     But  in  a  very  fhort  time  fhe  gave  me 

"  to  know  that  I  was  not  miftaken  in  my  felf.     It  would  be  tedious  to  re- 

"  count  to  you  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  Shoeing-horn,    or  I  might  enter- 

"  tain  you  with  a  very  long  and  melancholy  relation  of  my  fufterings.     Up- 

"  on  the  whole,  I  think,  Sir,  it  would  very  well  become  a  man   in  your 

"  poft,  to  determine  in  what  cafes  a  woman  may  be  allowed,  with  honour, 

"  to  make  ufe  of  a  Shoeing-horn,  as  alfo  to  declare  whether  a  maid  on  this 

"  fide  five  and  twenty,  or  a  widow  who  has  not  been  three  years  in  that  ftate, 

*«  may  be  granted  fuch  a  privilege,  with  other  difficulties  which  will  natu- 

"  rally  occur  to  you  upon  that  fubjeft. 

J"  am,  SIR,  with  the  moji  profound  veneration,  Yours,  &c. 


E  2 


Monday, 
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.Ultra 


Finetn  tendere  opus,  Hon 


SURPRIZE  is  fo  much  the  life  of  ftories,  that  every  one  aims  at  it, 
who  endeavours  to  pleafe  by  telling  them.  Smooth  delivery,  an  elegant 
choice  of  words,  and  a  fvveet  arrangement,  are  all  beautifying  Graces  j 
but  not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  converfation  which  either  long  com- 
mand the  attention,  or  ftrike  with  the  violence  of  a  fudden  paffion,  or  occa- 
fion  the  burft  of  laughter  which  accompanies  humour.  I  have  fometimes 
fancied  that  the  mind  is  in  this  cafe  like  a  traveller  who  fees  a  fine  feat  in 
hafte ;  he  acknowledges  the  delightfulnefs  of  a  walk  fet  with  regularity,  but 
would  be  uneafy  if  he  were  obliged  to  pace  it  over,  when  the  firft  view  had 
let  him  into  all  its  beauties  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  fuccefs  which  ftories  will  have  when  they 
are  attended  with  a  turn  of  furprize,  as  it  has  happily  made  the  characters  of 
fome,  fo  has  it  alfo  been  the  ruin  of  the  characters  of  others.  There  is  a  fet 
of  men  who  outrage  truth,  inftead  of  affecling  us  with  a  manner  in  'telling 
itj  who  over-leap  the  line  of  probability,  that  they  may  be  feen  to  move  out 
of  the  common  road;  and  endeavour  only  to  make  their  hearers  ftare,  by 
impofing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonfenfe  againft  the  philofophy  of  na- 
ture, or  fuch  a  heap  of  wonders  told  upon  their  own  knowledge,  as  it  is  not 
likely  one  man  fhould  ever  have  met  with. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  obfervation  by  a  company  into  which  I  fell  acciden- 
tally. The  fubject  of  Antipathies  was  a  proper  field  wherein  fuch  falfe  fur- 
prizers  might  expatiate,  and  there  were  thofe  prefent  who  appeared  very  fond 
to  mew  it  in  its  full  extent  of  traditional  hiftory.  Some  of  them,  in  a  learn- 
ed manner,  offered  to  our  confideration  the  miraculous  powers  which  the 
effluviums  of  cheefe  have  over  bodies  whofe  ports  are  difpofed  to  receive 
them  in  a  noxious  manner :  others  gave  an  account  of  fuch  who  could  in- 
deed bear  the  fight  of  cheefe,  but  not  the  tafte:  for  which  they  brought  a 
reafon  from  the  milk  of  their  nurfes.  Others  again  difcourfed,  without  en- 
deavouring at  reafons,  concerning  an  unconquerable  averfion  which  fome 
ftomachs  have  againft  a  joint  of  meat  when  it  is  whole,  and  the  eager  incli- 
nation 
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nation  they  have  for  it,  when,  by  its  being  cut  up,  the  fhape  which  had  af- 
fected them  is  altered.  From  hence  they  pafled  to  Eels,  then  to  Parfnips, 
and  fo  from  one  averfion  to  another,  till  we  had  worked  up  our  felves  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  complaifance,  that  when  the  dinner  was  to  come  in,  we  en- 
quired the  name  of  every  difh,  and  hoped  it  would  be  no  offence  to  any  in 
the  company,  before  it  was  admitted.  When  we  had  fat  down,  this  civility 
amongft  us  turned  the  difcourfe  from  eatables  to  other  forts  of  averfions ; 
and  the  eternal  cat,  which  plagues  every  converfation  of  this  nature,  began 
then  to  engrofs  the  fubject.  One  had  fweated  at  the  fight  of  it;  another  had 
fmelled  it  out  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a  very  diftant  cupboard  ;  and  he  who 
crowned  the  whole  fet  of  thefe  (lories,  reckoned  up  the  number  of  times  in 
which  it  had  occafioned  him  to  fwoon  away.  At  laft,  fays  he,  that  you  may 
all  be  fatisfied  of  my  invincible  averfion  to  a  cat,  I  fhall  give  an  unanfwerable 
inftance :  as  I  was  going  through  a  flreet  of  Lo?idon,  where  I  had  never  been 
till  then,  I  felt  a  general  damp  and  a  faintnels  all  over  me,  which  I  could 
not  tell  how  to  account  for,  till  I  chanced  to  caft  my  eyes  upwards,  and 
found  that  I  was  paffing  under  a  fign-poft  on  which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was 
hung. 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  furprize,  gave  a  flop  to  the 
talk  we  had  been  carrying  on :  fome  were  filent  becaufe  they  doubted,  and 
others  becaufe  they  were  conquered  in  their  own  way ;  fo  that  the  Gentle- 
man had  opportunity  to  prefs  the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  fee  that 
he  was  rather  expofing  himfelf  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  mufl  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  this  while  disbelieve  every  thing  that 
was  faid  ,  but  yet  I  thought  fome  in  the  company*  had  been  endeavouring 
who  fhould  pitch  the  bar  farthefl ;  that  it  had  for  fome  time  been  a  mea- 
furing  caft,  and  at  laft  my  friend  of  the  cat  and  fign-poft  had  thrown  beyond 
them  all. 

I  then  confidered  the  manner  in  which  this  ftory  had  been  received,  and 
the  pofTibility  that  it  might  have  pafled  for  a  jeft  upon  others,  if  he  had  not 
laboured  againft  himfelf.  From  hence,  thought  I,  there  are  two  ways  which 
the  well-bred  world  generally  take  to  correct  fuch  a  practice,  when  they  do 
not  think  fit  to  contradict  it  flatly. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  general  filence,  which  I  would  not  advife  any  one 
to  interpret  in  his  own  behalf.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  prudence  in  avoiding 
a  quarrel,  when  they  fee  another  drive  fo  faft,  that  there  is  no  flopping  him 
without  being  run  againft ;  and  but  very  feldom  the  effect  of  weaknefs  in 
believing  fuddenly.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  not  fo  grofly  ignorant, 
as  fome  over-bearing  fpirits  would  perfuade  themfelves ;  and  if  the  authority 
of  a  character  or  a  caution  againft  danger  make  us  fupprefsour  opinion,  yet 

neither 
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neither  of  thefe  are  of  force  enough  to  fupprefs  our  thoughts  of  them.     If  a 
man  who  has  endeavoured  to  amufe  his  company  with  improbabilities  could 
bat  look  into  their  minds,  he  would  find  that  they  imagine  he  lightly  efteems 
of  their  fenfe  when  he  thinks  to  impofe  upon  them,  and  that  he  is  lefs  efteem- 
ed  by  them  for  his  attempt  in  doing  fo.     His  endeavour  to  glory  at  their  ex- 
pence  becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel,  and   the   lcorn   and  indifference   with 
which  they  entertain   it  begins  the  immediate   punimment :  And  indeed  (if 
we  (liould  even  go  no  further)  filence,  or  a  negligent  indifference  has  a  deeper 
way  of  wounding  than  oppofition  ;  becaufe  oppofition  proceeds  from  an  an- 
ger that  has  a  fort  of  generous  fentiment  for  the  adverfary  mingling  along 
with  it,  while  it  fhews  that  there  is  fome  efteem  in  your  mind   for  him  ; 
in  fhort,  that  you  think  him  worth  while  to  conteft  with :  but  filence,  or 
a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds  from  anger,  mixed  with  a  fcorn  that  (hews 
another  he  is  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for  correcting  this  practice 
of  falfe  furprize,   is  to  over-fhoot  fuch  talkers  in  their  own  bow,  or  to  raife  * 
the  ftory  with  further  degrees  of  impoflibility,  and  fet  up  for  a  voucher  to 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muff  let  them  fee  they  ftand  detected.     Thus  I 
have  heard  a  difcourfe  was  once  managed  upon  the  effects  of  fear.     One  of 
the  company  had  given  an  account  how  it  had  turned  his  friend's  hair  grey 
in  a  night,  while  the  terrors  of  a  fhipwreck  encompaffed  him.     Another  ta- 
king the  hint  from  hence,  began,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  to  enlarge  his 
inftances  of  the  like  nature  to  fuch  a  number,  that  it  was  not  probable  he 
could  ever  have  met  with  them;  and  as  he  ftill  grounded  thefe  upon  diffe- 
rent caufes,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  it  might  feem  at  laft,  from  his  (hare  of 
the  converfation,  almoft  impoffible  that  any  one  who  can  feel  the  paffion  of 
fe3r  fliould  all  his  life  efcape  fo  common  an  effect  of  it.     By  this  time  fome 
of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  defirous  to  contradict  him:  but  one  re- 
buked the  reft  with  an  appearance  of  feverity,  and  with  the  known  old  ftory 
in  his  head,  affured  them  they  need  not  fcruple  to  believe  that  the  fear  of 
any  thing  can  make  a  man's  hair  grey,  fince  he  knew  one  whofe  perriwig 
had  fuffered  fo  by  it :  thus  he  flopped  the  talk,  and  made  them  eafy.     Thus 
is  the  fame  method  taken  to  bring  us  to  fhame,  which  we  fondly  take  to  in- 
creafe  our  character.     It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  mimickry,  by  which  another  puts 
on  our  air  of  converfation  to  (how  us  to  our  felves :  hefeems  to  look  ridiculous 
before  you,  that  you  mav  remember  how  near  a  refemblance  you  bear  to 
him,  or  that  you  may  know  he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  belie- 
ving you.     Then  it  is  that  you  are  ftruck  dumb  immediately  with  a  confcien- 
tious  ftiame  for  what  you  have  been  faying:  then  it  is  that  you  are  inwardly 
grieved  at  the  fentiments  which  you  cannot  but  perceive  others  entertain  con- 
cerning 
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cerning  you.  In  fhort,  you  are  againft  your  felf ;  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs 
againft  you  ;  the  cenfuring  world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph  which 
you  have  allowed  them  at  your  own  expence;  and  truth,  which  you  have 
injured,  has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you,  when  by  the  bare  repeti- 
tion of  your  ftory  you  become  a  frequent  diverfion  for  the  publick. 

Mr.  Spec  tat  or, 
"  rT",HE  other  day,  walking  in  Tancras  Church-yard,  I  thought  of  your 
«'  paper  wherein  you  mention  Epitaphs,  and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a 

**  thought  in  it  worth  being  communicated  to  your  Readers. 

Here  innocence  and  beauty  lies,  whofe  breath 
Was  fnatctid  by  early,  not  untimely  death. 
Hence  did  fie  go,  jujl  as  fie  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  the.  knew  to  fin. 
Death,  that  does  fin  andforrow  thus  prevent, 
Is  the  next  blejjing  to  a  life  wellfpent. 

I  am,  SIR,  your  J "ervant. 


N°  542.  Friday,  November  11 


Et  Jibi  praferri  fe  gaudet  Ovid. 


WHEN  I  have  been  prefent  in  affemblies  where  my  paper  has  been 
talked  of,  I  have  been  very  well  pleafed  to  hear  thofe  who  would 
detract  from  the  Author  of  it  obferve,  that  the  Letters  which  are 
fent  to  the  Spectator  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  of  his  wotks.  Upon 
this  occafion  many  Letters  of  mirth  are  ufually  mentioned,  which  fome  think 
the  Spectator  writ  to  himfelf,  and  which  others  commend  becaufe  they  fancy 
he  received  them  from  his  correfpondents  :  fuch  are  thofe  from  the  Valetu- 
dinarian; the  infpedtor  of  the  fign-pofts;  the  mafter  of  the  Fan-exercife; 
with  that  of  the  hooped-petticoat;  that  of  Nicholas  Hart  the  annual  deeper  ; 
that  of  Sir  John  Euvill;  that  upon  the  London  cries;  with  multitudes  of  the 
fame  nature.  As  I  love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-natured,  that  I 
may  do  it  effectually,  I  muff  acquaint  them,  they  have  very  often  praifed 
me  when  they  did  not  defign  it,  and  that  they  have  approved  my  writings 

when 
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when  they  thought  they  had  derogated  from  them.  I  have  heard  feveral  of 
thefe  unhappy  Gentlemen  proving,  by  undeniable  arguments,  that  I  was  not 
able  to  pen  a  Letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  before.  Nay,  I  have  heard 
fomeofthem  throwing  out  ambiguous  exprefTions,  and  giving  the  company 
reafon  to  fufpeel  that  they  themlelves  did  me  the  honour  to  fend  me  fuch 
and  fuch  a  particular  epiftle,  which  happened  to  be  talked  of  with  the  efteem 
or  approbation  of  thofe  who  were  prefent.  Thefe  rigid  Critics  arefo  afraid  of 
allowing  me  any  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  be 
pofitive  whether  the  Lion,  the  wild  Boar,  and  the  Flower-pots  in  the  Play- 
houfe,  did  not  actually  write  thofe  Letters  which  came  to  me  in  their  names. 
I  muft  therefore  inform  thefe  Gentlemen,  that  I  often  chufe  this  way  of  cann- 
ing my  thoughts  into  a  Letter,  for  the  following  reafons:  Firft5  out  of  the 
policy  of  thofe  who  try  their  jeft  upon  another,  before  they  own  it  them- 
felves.  Secondly,  becaufe  I  would  extort  a  little  praife  from  fuch  who 
will  never  applaud  any  thing  whofe  Author  is  known  and  certain.  Thirdly, 
becaufe  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  great  variety  of  chara- 
cters into  my  work,  which  could  not  have  been  done,  had  I  always  written 
in  the  perfon  of  the  Spectator.  Fourthly,  becaufe  the  dignity  fpedtatorial 
would  have  fuffered,  had  I  published  as  from  my  felf  thofe  feveral  ludicrous 
compofitions  which  I  have  afcribed  to  fictitious  names  and  characters.  "And 
laftly,  becaufe  they  often  ferve  to  bring  in,  more  naturally,  fuch  additional 
reflections  as  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  them. 

There  are  others  who  have  likewife  done  me  a  very  particular  honour, 
though  undefignedly.  Thefe  are  fuch  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  I  have 
tranflated  or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts  out  of  books  which  are  writ- 
ten in  other  languages.  I  have  heard  of  a  perfon,  who  is  more  famous  for 
his  library  than  his  learning,  that  has  afferted  this  more  than  once  in  his 
private  converfation.  Were  it  true,  I  am  fure  he  could  not  fpeak  it  from 
his  own  knowledge  ;  but  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has  collected,  he 
would  find  this  accufation  to  be  wholly  groundlefs.  Thofe  who  are  truly 
learned  will  acquit  me  in  this  point,  in  which  I  have  been  fo  far  from  of- 
fending, that  I  have  been  fcrupulous  perhaps  to  a  fault  in  quoting  the  Authors 
of  feveral  paffages  which  I  might  have  made  my  own.  But  as  this  afiertion 
is  in  reality  an  encomium  on  what  I  have  publifhed,  I  ought  rather  to  glory 
in  it,  than  endeavour  to  confute  it. 

Some  are  fo  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that  fmall  reputation  which 
might  accrue  to  me  from  any  of  my  Speculatious,  that  they  attribute  fome 
of  the  beft  of  them  to  thofe  imaginary  Manufcripts  with  which  I  have  intro- 
duced them.  There  are  others,  I  muft  confefs,  whofe  objections  have  given 
me  a  greater  concern,  as  they  feem  to  reflect,  under  this  head,  rather  on  my 

4  morality 
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morality  than  on  my  invention.  Thefe  are  they  who  fay  an  Author  is  guilty 
of  falfhood,  when  he  talks  to  the  publick  of  Manufcripts  which  he  never 
faw,  or  defcribes  fcenes  of  action  or  difcourfe  in  which  he  was  never  enga- 
ged. But  thefe  Gentlemen  would  do  well  to  confider,  there  is  not  a  fable  or 
parable  which  ever  was  made  ufe  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this  exception ; 
fince  nothing,  according  to  this  notion,  can  be  related  innocently,  which 
was  not  once  matter  of  fact.  Befides,  I  think  the  moft  ordinary  Reader  may 
be  able  to  difcover,  by  my  way  of  writing,  what  I  deliver  in  thefe  occurrences 
as  truth,  and  what  as  fiction. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  anfwering  the  feveral  objections  which 
have  been  made  againft  thefe  my  works,  I  mud  take  notice  that  there  are 
fome  who  affirm  a  paper  of  this  nature  fhould  always  turn  upon  diverting 
fubjects,  and  others  who  find  fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath  not  an 
immediate  tendency  to  the  advancement  of  religion  or  learning.  I  fhall  leave 
thefe  Gentlemen  to  difpute  it  out  among  themfelves,  fince  I  fee  one  half  of 
my  conduct  patronized  by  each  fide.  Were  I  ferious  on  an  improper  fubject, 
or  trifling  in  a  ferious  one,  I  fhould  defervedly  draw  upon  me  the  cenfure  of 
my  Readers ;  or  were  I  confeious  of  any  thing  in  my  writings  that  is  not  in- 
nocent at  leaft,  or  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  not  fincerely  defigned 
to  difcountenance  vice  and  ignorance,  and  fupport  the  interefr.  of  true  wif- 
dom  and  virtue,  I  mould  be  more  fevere  upon  my  felf  than  the  publick  is 
difpofed  to  be.  In  the  mean  while  I  defire  my  Reader  to  confider  every 
particular  paper  or  difcourfe  as  a  diftinct  tract  by  it  felf,  and  independent  of 
every  thing  that  goes  before  or  after  it. 

I  fhall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter,  which  was  really  font  me, 
as  fome  others  have  been  which  I  have  publifhed,  and  for  which  I  muft  own 
my  felf  indebted  to  their  refpective  writers. 

SIR, 
"  T  Was  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  well-wifhers,  when  we  read 
"        over,  with  great  fatisfaction,  Tully's  obfervations  on  action  adapted  to 
"  the  Britijh  theatre:  though,  by  the  way,  we  were  very  forry  to  find  that 
"  you  have  difpofed  of  another  member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead, 
"  and  the  worthy  Clergyman  dying.     Captain  Sentry  has  taken  pofiefiion  of 
"  a  fair  eftate ;  Will.  Honeycomb  has  married  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  the 
"  Tcmpler  withdraws  himfelf  into  the  bufinefs  of  his  own  profeffion.     What 
"  will  all  this  end  in?  We  are  afraid  it  portends  no  good  to  the  publick. 
"  Unlefs  you  very  fpeedily  fix  a  day  for  the  election  of  new  members,  we  are 
"  under  apprehenfions  of  lofing  the  Britijh  Spectator.     I  hear  of  a  party  of 
"  Ladies  who  intend  to  addrefs  you  on  this  fubject,  and  queftion  nor,  if  you 
Vol.  IV.  F  «  do 
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"  do  not  give  us  the  flip  very  fuddenly,  that  you  will  receive  addrefles  from 

"  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  fo  ufeful  a  work.     Pray  deliver  us 

"  out  of  this  perplexity,  and  among  the  multitude  of  your  readers  you  will 

"  particularly  oblige 

Tour  tnoji  fincere  friend  andfervant,  Philo-Spec. 


N°  543.     '  Saturday,  November    22.. 


Fades  non  omnibus  una, 


Nee  diver/a  tamen Ov. 


THOSE  who  were  skilful  in  Anatomy  among  the  ancients,  conclu- 
ded from  the  outward  and  inward  make  of  a  human  body,  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  Being  tranfeendently  wife  and  powerful.     As  the 
world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their  difcoveries  gave  them  frefh 
opportunities  of  admiring  the  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  formation   of  a 
human  body.     Galen  was  converted  by  his  diflections,  and  could  not  but  own 
a  fupreme  Being  upon  a  furvey  of  this  his  handywork.     There  are,  indeed, 
many  parts,  of  which  the  old  Anatomifts  did  not  know  the  certain  ufe  j  but 
as  they  faw  that  moft  of  thofe  which  they  examined  were  adapted  with  ad- 
mirable art  to  their  feveral  functions,  they  did  not  queftion  but  thofe,  whofe 
ufes  they  could  not  determine,  were  contrived  with  the  fame  wifdom  for  re- 
fpective  ends  and  purpofes.     Since  the  circulation  of  the  blood   has  been 
found  out,  and  many  other  great  difcoveries  have  been  made  by  our  modern 
Anatomifts,  we  fee  new  wonders  in  the  human  frame,  and  difcern  feveral 
important  ufes  for  thofe  parts,  which  ufes  the  antients  knew  nothing  of.     In 
fhort,  the  body  of  man  is  fuch  a  fubject  as  ftands  the  utmoft  teft  of  exami- 
nation.    Though  it  appears  formed  with  the  niceft  wifdom,  upon  the  moft 
fuperfickl  furvey  of  it,  it  ftill  mends  upon  the  fearch,  and  produces  our  fur- 
prize  and  amazement  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into  it.     What  I  have  here 
faid  of  a  human  body,  may  be  applied  to  the  body  of  every  animal  which  has 
been  the  fubject  of  anatomical  obfervations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate  to  our  fenfes.  It  is  a  parti- 
cular fyftem  of  providence,  that  lies  in  a  narrow  compafs.  The  eye  is  able 
to  command  it,  and  by  fucceffive  enquiries  can  fearch  into  all  its  parts. 
Could  the  body  of  the  whole  earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  univerfe,  be  thus 

fubmitted 
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fubmitted  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  were  it  not  too  big  and  difpropor- 
tioned  for  our  enquiries,  too  unwieldy  for  the  management  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  there  is  no  queftion  but  it  would  appear  to  us  as  curious  and  well- 
contrived  a  frame  as  that  of  a  human  body.  We  fhould  fee  the  fame  con- 
catenation and  fubferviency,  the  fame  necemty  and  ufefulnefs,  the  fame 
beauty  and  harmony  in  all  and  every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  difcover  in  the 
body  of  every  fingle  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reafon  is,  and  the  more  able  to  grapple  with  im- 
menfe  objects,  the  greater  ftill  are  thofe  difcoveries  which  it  makes  of  wif- 
dom  and  providence  in  the  work  of  the  Creation.  A  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
Hands  up  as  the  miracle  of  the  prefent  age,  can  look  through  a  whole  plane- 
tary fyftem  ;  confider  it  in  its  weight,  number,  and  meafure  ;  and  draw  from 
it  as  many  demonstrations  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  as  a  more  confined 
understanding  is  able  to  deduce  from  the  fyftem  of  a  human  body. 

But  to  return  to  our  fpeculations  on  Anatomy.  I  (hall  here  confider  the 
fabrick  and  texture  of  the  bodies  of  animals  in  one  particular  view ;  which,  in 
my  opinion,  fliews  the  hand  of  a  thinking  and  all-wife  Being  in  their  forma- 
tion, with  the  evidence  of  a  thoufand  demonftrations.  I  think  we  may  lay 
this  down  as  an  incontefted  principle,  that  Chanee  never  acts  in  a  perpetual 
uniformity  and  confiftence  with  it  felf.  If  one  fhould  always  fling  the  fame 
number  with  ten  thoufand  dice,  or  fee  every  throw  juft  five  times  lefs,  or 
five  times  more  in  number  than  the  throw  which  immediately  preceded  it; 
who  would  not  imagine  there  is  fome  invifible  power  which  directs  the  caft? 
this  is  the  proceeding  which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  nature.  Every  kind 
of  animal  is  diverlified  by  different  magnitudes,  each  of  which  gives  rife  to  a 
different  fpecies.  Let  a  man  trace  the  dog  or  lion-kind,  and  he  will  obferve 
how  many  of  the  works  of  Nature  are  publifhed,  if  I  may  ufc  the  expref- 
fion,  in  a  variety  of  editions.  If  we  look  into  the  Reptile  world,  or  into 
thofe  different  kinds  of  animals  that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet  with 
the  fame  repetitions  among  feveral  fpecies,  that  differ  very  little  from  one 
another,  but  in  fize  and  bulk.  You  find  the  fame  creature  that  is  drawn  at 
large,  copied  out  in  feveral  proportions,  and  ending  in  miniature.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  produce  inftances  of  this  regular  conduct  in  Providence,  as  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  ani- 
mals. The  magnificent  harmony  of  the  univerfe  is  fuch,  that  we  may  ob- 
ferve innumerable  divifions  running  upon  the  fame  ground.  I  might  alfo  ex- 
tend this  fpeculation  to  the  dead  patts  of  nature,  in  which  we  may  find 
matter  difpofed  into  many  fimilar  fyftems,  as  well  in  our  furvey  of  ftars  and 
planets,  as  of  ftones,  vegetables,  and  other  fublunary  parts  of  the  creation. 
In  a  word,  Providence  has  fhewn  the  richnefs  of  its  goodnefs  and  wifdom, 

F  2  not 
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not  only  in  the  production  of  many  original  fpecies,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of 
Defcants  which  it  has  made  on  every  original  fpecies  in  particular. 

But  to  purfue  this  thought  ftill  farther:  every  living  creature,  confidered 
in  it  felf,  has  many  very  complicated  parts,  that  are  exact  copies  of  fome 
other  parts  which  it  pofTefTes,  and  which  are  complicated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.    One  Eye  would  have  been  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  and  prefervati- 
on  of  an  animal ;  but,  in  order  to  better  his  condition,  we  fee  another  placed 
with  a  mathematical  exactnefs  in  the  fame  molt  advantageous  fituation,  and 
in  every  particular  of  the  fame  fize  and  texture.    Is  it  poflible  for  Chance  to 
be  thus  delicate  and  uniform  in  her  operations?    Should  a  million  of  dice 
turn  up  twice  together  the  fame  number,  the  wonder  would  be  nothing  in 
comparifon  with  this.     But  when  we  fee  the  fimilitude  and  refemblance  in 
the  arm,  the  hand,  the  fingers  j  when  we  fee  one  half  of  the  body  entirely 
correfpond  with  the  other  in  all  thofe  minute  ftrokes,   without   which  a 
man  might  have  very  well  fubfifted ;  nay,  when  we  often  fee  a  fingle  part 
repeated  a  hundred  times  in  the  fame  body,  notwithftanding  it  confifts  of  the 
moft  intricate  weaving  of  numberlefs  fibres,  and  thefe  parts  differing  ftill  in 
magnitude,  as  the  convenience  of  their  particular  fituation  requires ;  fure  a 
man  muft  have  a  ftrange  caft  of  understanding,  who  does  not  difcover  the 
finger  of  God  in  fo  wonderful  a  work.     Thefe  duplicates  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
body,  without  which  a  man  might  have  very  well  fubfifted,  though  not  fo 
well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  demonftration  of  an  all-wife  contriver ;  as 
thofe  more  numerous  copyings,  which  are  found  among  the  veffels  of  the  fame 
body,  are  evident  demonstrations  that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of  chance. 
This  argument  receives  additional  ftrength,  if  we  apply  it  to  every  animal 
and  infect  within  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  thofe  numberlefs  living  crea- 
tures that  are  objects  too  minute  for  a  human  eye:  and  if  we  confider  how 
the  feveral  fpecies  in  the  whole  world  of  life  refemble  one  another  in  very 
many  particulars,  fo  far  as  is  convenient  for  their  refpective  ftates  of  ex- 
iftence  ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  an  hundred  million  of  dice  fhould  be 
cafually  thrown  a  hundred  million  of  times  in  the  fame  number,  than  that 
the  body  of  any  fingle  animal  fhould  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous  con- 
courfe  of  matter.     And  that  the  like  chance  fhould  arife  in  innumerable  in- 
ftances,    requires  a  degree  of  credulity  that  is  not  under  the  direction  of 
common  fenfe.     We  may  carry  this  consideration  yet  further,  if  we  reflect 
on  the  two  fexes  in  every  living  fpecies,  with  their  refemblances  to  each 
other,  and  thofe  particular  diftinctions  that  were  neceffary  for  the  keeping 
up  of  this  great  world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of  a  fupreme  Being,    and  of  his 
tranfcendent  wifdom,  power  and  goodnefs  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of  a 

living 
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living  creature,  for  which  I  refer  my  reader  to  other  writings,  particularly 
to  the  fixth  book  of  the  poem,  entitled  Creation,  where  the  Anatomy  of 
the  human  body  is  defcribed  with  great  perfpicuity  and  elegance.  I  have  been 
particular  on  the  thought  which  runs  through  this  Speculation,  becaufe  I 
have  not  feen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others. 


N°  547.  Thurfday,  November  17. 


Si  vulnus  tibi  monfiratd  radice  vel  herbd 

Non  Jieret  levius,  fugeres  radice  vel  berbd 

Projiciente  nihil  curarier  >  pior. 


IT  is  very  difficult  to  praife  a  man  without  putting  him  out  of  counte- 
nance. My  following  correfpondent  has  found  out  this  uncommon  art, 
and,  together  with  his  friends,  has  celebrated  fome  of  my  Speculations 
after  fuch  a  concealed  but  diverting  manner,  that  if  any  of  my  readers  think 
I  am  to  blame  in  publishing  my  own  commendations,  they  will  allow  I 
fliould  have  deferved  their  cenfure  as  much,  had  I  fupprefled  the  humour,  in 
which  they  are  conveyed  to  me. 

SIR, 

"  T  Am  often  in  a  private  aflembly  of  wits  of  both  fexes,  where  we  gene- 
"  *  rally  defcant  upon  your  Speculations,  or  upon  the  fubjecls  on  which 
"  you  have  treated.  We  were  laft  Tuejday  talking  of  thofe  two  volumes 
"  which  you  have  lately  published.  Some  were  commending  one  of  your 
"  papers,  and  fome  another ;  and  there  was  fcarce  a  fingle  perfon  in  the  cotn- 
"  pany  that  had  not  a  favourite  Speculation.  Upon  this  a  man  of  wit  and 
"  learning  told  us,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  amifs  if  we  paid  the  Spectator 
"  the  fame  compliment  that  is  often  made  in  our  publick  prints  to  Sir 
"  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Moor  the  Apothecary,  and  other  eminent 
"  phyficians,  where  it  is  ufual  for  the  patients  to  publish  the  cures  which 
"  have  been  made  upon  them,  and  the  feveral  diftempers  under  which  they 
"  laboured.  The  propofal  took,  and  the  Lady  where  we  viiited  having  the 
"  two  laft  volumes  in  large  paper  interleaved  for  her  own  private  ufe,  order- 
"  ed  them  to  be  brought  down,  and  laid  in  the  window,  whither  every  one 

"  in 
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"  in  the  company  retired,  and  writ  down  a  particular  Advertifement  in  the 
"  ftyle  and  phrafe  of  the  like  ingenious  compolitions  which  we  frequently 
"  meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  News-papers.  When  we  had  finifhed  our 
"  work,  we  read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  fire-fide,  and  agreed, 
"  Nemine  contradicentc,  to  get  them  tranfcribed,  and  fent  to  the  Spectator. 
"  The  Gentleman  who  made  the  propofal  entered  the  following  Advertife- 
"  ment  before  the  Title-page,  after  which  the  reft  fucceeded  in  order. 

"  Remedium  ejficax  et  univerfum;  or,  An  effectual  remedy  adapted  to  all 
"  capacities;  fhewing  how  any  perfon  may  cure  himfelf  of  ill-nature,  pride, 
"  party-fpleen,  or  any  other  diftemper  incident  to  the  human  fyftem,  with  an 
"  eafy  way  to  know  when  the  infection  is  upon  him.  This  Panacea  is  as  in- 
cc  nocent  as  bread,  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  requires  no  confinement.  It 
"  has  not  its  equal  in  the  univerfe,  as  abundance  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
"  throughout  the  kingdom  have  experienced. 

N.  B.  No  family  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Over  the  two  Spectators  on  Jeahufy,  being  thet  two  Jirji  in  the  third  volume. 

"  I  William  Crazy,  aged  threefcore  and  feven,  having  been  for  feveral. 
"  years  affli&ed  with  uneafy  doubts,  fears  and  vapours,  occafioned  by  the 
"  youth  and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged  twenty  five,  do  hereby  for  the 
"  benefit  of  the  publick  give  notice,  that  I  have  found  great  relief  from  the 
"  two  following  dofes,  having  taken  them  two  mornings  together  with  a 
"  dim  of  Chocolate.     Witnefs  my  hand,  &c. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

"  In  charity  to  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  difeafe  of  Levee-hunting,  and 
"  are  forced  to  feek  their  bread  every  morning  at  the  chamber-doors  of  great 
"  men,  I  A.  B.  do  teftify,  that  for  many  years  paft  I  laboured  under  this 
"  fashionable  diftemper,  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  I  bought 
"  of  Mrs. Baldwin,  contained  in  a  half- fheet  of  paper,  marked  N°  193.  where 
"  any  one  may  be  provided  with  the  fame  remedy  at  the  price  of  a  fingle 
(t  penny. 

"  An  infallible  cure  for  Hypocondriack  Melancholy.  N'  173.  184.  191. 
tc  203.  209.  221.  233.  235. 239.  245.  247.  251. 

Probatum  eft.  Charles  Eafy. 

"  I  Chrijlopher  Query  having  been  troubled  with  a  certain  diftemper  in 
"  my  tongue,  which  fhewed  it  felf  in  impertinent  and  fuperfluous  interro- 

"  gatories 
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"  gatories,  have  not  asked  one  unnecefiary  queftion  fince  my  perufal  of  the 
"  prefcription  marked  NQ  228. 

"  The  Britannick  Bedntifier,  being  an  Effay  on  Modefty,  N°  23  1,  which 
"  gives  fuch  a  delightful  blufhing  colour  to  the  cheeks  of  thole  that  are  white 
"  or  pale,  that  it  is  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  natural  fine  complexion, 
"  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  by  the  neareft  friend:  is  nothing  of  paint,  or 
"  in  the  leaft  hurtful.  It  renders  the  face  delightfully  handfom;  is  not  fub- 
"  ject  to  be  rubbed  off,  and  cannot  be  parallelled  by  either  wafh,  powder, 
«c  cofmetic,  &c    It  is  certainly  the  befl  beautiner  in  the  world. 

Martha  Gloworm. 

"  I  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parifh  of  St.  James's,  having  a  constitution  which 
"  naturally  abounds  with  acids,  made  ufe  of  a  paper  of  directions  marked 
"  N°  177,  recommending  a  healthful  exercife  called  Good-nature,  and  have 
"  found  it  a  moil  excellent  fweetner  of  the  blood. 

"  Whereas  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled  with  that  diflemper  in  my 
"  head,  which  about  a  year  ago  was  pretty  epidemical  among  the  Ladies, 
"  and  difcovered  it  felf  in  the  colour  of  their  hoods,  having  made  ufe  of  the 
"  doctor's  cephalic  tindture,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  publick  in  one  of 
"  his  laft  year's  papers,  I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days. 

"  I  George  Gloom  have  for  a  long  time  been  troubled  with  the  fpleen,  and 

"  being  advifed  by  my  friends  to  put  my  felf  into  a  courfc  of  Steele,  did 

C{  for  that  end  make  ufe   of  remedies  conveyed  to  me  feveral  mornings  in 

"  fhort  Letters,  from  the  hands  of  the  invifible  Doctor.     They  were  mark- 

"  ed  at  the  bottom  Nathaniel  Henroojl,  Alice  Threadneedle,  Rebecca  Nettle- 

"  top,  Tom  Lovelejs,  Alary  Meanwell,  Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom 

"  Meggot,  Rujlick  Sprightly,  &c.  which  have  had  fo  good  an  effect  upon  me, 

"  that  I  now  find  my  felf  chearful,  lightfome  and  eafy;  and  therefore  do  re- 

"  commend  them  to  all  fuch  as  labour  under  the  fame  diftemper. 

Not  having  room  to  iafert  all  the  Advertifements  which  were  fent  me,  I 
have  only  picked  out  fome  few  from  the  third  Volume,  referving  the  fourth 
for  another  opportunity. 


Saturda 


% 
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N°  549.  Saturday,  November  zp. 


Quamvis  digrejfu  veteris  confufus  amici> 

Laudo  tamen Juv. 


I  Believe  moll  people  begin  the  world  with  a  refolution  to  withdraw  from 
it  into  a  ferious  kind  of  folitude  or  retirement  when  they  have  made 
themfelves  eafy  in  it.   Our  unhappinefs  is,  that  we  find  out  fome  excufe  or 
other  for  deferring  fuch  our  good  refolutions  till  our  intended  retreat  is  cut 
off  by  Death.     But  among  all  kinds  of  people  there  are  none  who  are  fo 
hard  to  part  with  the  world,  as  thofe  who  are  grown  old  in  the  heaping  up 
of  riches.     Their    minds   are   fo  warped  with   their  conftant   attention  to 
gain,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  give  their  fouls  another  bent,   and 
convert  them  towards  thofe  objedts,  which,  though  they  are  proper  for  eve- 
ry ftage  of  life,  are  fo  more  efpecially  for  the  laft.     Horace  defcribes  an  old 
ufurer  as  fo  charmed  with  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life,  that  in  order  to 
make  a  purchafe  he  called  in  all  his  money ;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it  ? 
why  in  a  very  days  after  he  put  it  out  again.     I  am  engaged  in  this  feries  of 
thought  by  a  difcourfe  which  I  had  laft  week  with  my  worthy  friend  Sir 
Andrew  Pre  e  po  r  t,  a  man  of  fo  much  natural  eloquence,  good  fenk, 
and  probity  of  mind,  that  I  always  hear  him  with  a  particular  pleafure.     As 
we  were  fitting  together,  being  the  fole  remaining  members  of  our  Club,  Sir 
Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of  the  many  bufy  fcenes  of  life  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  fame  time  reckoned  up  to  me  abundance  of 
thofe  lucky  hits,  which  at  another  time  he  would  have  called  pieces  of  good 
fortune ;  but  in  the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then,  he  termed  them  mercies, 
favours  of  providence,  and  bleffings  upon  an  honeft  induftry.     Now,  fays 
he,  you  muft  know,  my  good  friend,  I  am  fo  ufed  to  confider  my  felf  as 
creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often  ftate  my  accounts  after  the  fame  manner, 
with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own  foul.    In  this  cafe,  when  I  look  upon  the 
debtor-fide,  I  find  fuch  innumerable  articles,  that  I  want  arithmetick  to  caft 
them  up ;  but  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor-fide,  I  find  little  more  than 
blank  paper.     Now  though   I  am  very  well  fatisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  ballance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  refolved  however  to  turn 
all  my  future  endeavours  that  way.     You  muft  not  therefore  be  furprized, 

my 
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my  friend,  if  you  hear  that  I  am  betaking  my  felf  to  a  more  thoughtful  kin:l 
of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no  more  in  this  place. 

I  could  not  but  approve  fo  good  a  refolution,  notwithstanding  the  lofs  I 
mall  fuffer  by  it.  Sir  Andrew  has  fince  explained  himfelf  to  me  more 
at  large  in  the  following  Letter,  which  is  juft  come  to  my  hands. 

Good  Mr.  Spec  tat  o  r, 
"  ^TOtwithftanding  my  friends  at  the  Club  have  always  rallied  me,  when 
"  I  have  talked  of  retiring  from  bufinefs,  and  repeated   to  me  one  of 

"  my  own  fayings,  'That  a  Merchant  has  never  enough  till  he  has  got  a  little 

<'  more-,  I  can  now  inform  you,  that  there  is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks 

"  he  has  enough,  and  is  determined   to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 

"  enjoyment  of  what  he  has.     You  know  me  fo  well,  that  I  need  not       1 

"  you,  I   mean,  by  the  enjoyment  of  my  poffeffions,  the  making  of  them 

"  ufeful  to  the  public.     As  the  greatefl  part  of  my  eftate  has  been  hitherto 

"  of  an  unfteddy  and  volatile  nature,  either  toll  upon  leas  or  fluctuating  in 

"  funds;  it  is  now  fixed  and  fettled  in  fubftantiaf  acres  and  tenements.     I 

"  have  removed  it  from  the  uncertainty  of  flocks,  winds  and  waves,  and  dif- 

"  pofed  of  it  in  a  considerable  purchafe.     This  will  give  me  great  opportu- 

"  nity  of  being  charitable  in  my  way,  that  is,   in  fetting  my  poor  neighbours 

"  to  work,  and  giving  them  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  out  of  their  own   in- 

"  duftry.     My  gardens,  my  fifli-ponds,  my  arable  and  paflure  grounds  fhall 

"  be  my  feveral  hofpitals,  or  rather  work-houfes,  in  which  I  propofe  to  main- 

"  tain  a  great  many  indigent  perfons,  who  are  now  Starving  in  my  neigh- 

"  bourhood.     I  have  got  a  fine  Spread  of  improveable  lands,  and  in  my  own 

"  thoughts  am  already  plowing  up  fome  of  them,  fencing  others ;  planting 

"  woods,  and  draining  marfhes.     In  fine,  as  I  have  my  fhare  in  the  furface 

"  of  this  ifland,  I  am  refolved  to  make  it  as  beautiful  a  fpot  as  any  in  her 

"  Majefty's  dominions ;  at  leaft  there  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which  fhall  not 

"  be  cultivated  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  do  its  utmoft  for  its  owner.     As 

"  in    my  mercantile  employment,  I   fo  difpofed    of  my  affairs,  that  from 

"  whatever  corner  of  the  compafs  the  wind  blew,  it  was  bringing  home  one 

"  or  other  of  my  fhips  ;  I  hope,  as  a  husbandman,  to  contrive  it  fo,  that 

"  not  a  fhower  of  rain,  or  a  glimpfe  of  funfhine,  fhall  fall  upon  my  eftate 

"  without  bettering  fome  part  of  it,  and  contributing  to  the  products  of  the 

"  feafon.     You  know  it  has  been  hitherto   my  opinion  of  life,   that  it  is 

"  thrown  away  when  it  is  not  fome  way  ufeful  to  others.     But  when  I  am 

"  riding  out  by  my  felf,  in  the  frefh  air  on  the  open  heath  that  lies  by  my 

"  houfe,  I  find  feveral  other  thoughts  growing  up  in  me.     I  am  now  of  opi- 

"  nion,  that  a  man  of  my  age  may  find  bulinefs  enough  on  himfelf  bv  fer 
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"  tin0,  his  mind  in  order,  perparing  it  for  another  world,  and  reconciling  it 
"  to  the  thoughts  of  death.     I  muft  therefore  acquaint   you,   that  befides 
"  thofe  ufual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have  before  fpoken,  I  am  at 
"  this  very  inftant  finding  out  a  convenient  place  where  I  may  build  an  alms- 
"  houfe,  which  I  intend  to  endow  very  handfomly,  for  a  dozen  fuperannu- 
"  ated  husbandmen.     It  will  be  a  great  pleafure  to  me  to  fay  my  prayers 
"  twice  a  day  with  men  of  my  own  years,  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  my 
"  felf,  may  have  their  thoughts  taken  up  how  they  fhall  die,  rather  than 
"  how  they  mall  live.     I  remember  an  excellent  faying   that  I  learned  at 
"  fchool,  Finis  coronat  opus.     You  know  beft  whether  it  be  in  Virgil  or  in 
"  Horace,  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  apply  it:    If  your  affairs  will  permit  you  to 
*'  take  the  country  air  with  me  fometimes,  you  fhall  find  an  apartment  fitted 
"  up  for  you,  and  fhall  be  every  day  entertained  with  beef  or  mutton  of  my 
"  own  feeding  ;  fifh  out  of  my  own  ponds;  and  fruit  out  of  my  own  gardens. 
"  You  fhall  have  free  egrefs  and  regrefs  about  my  houfe,  without  having  any 
"  queftions  asked  you,  and  in  a  word  fuch  a  hearty  welcom  as  you  may  ex-? 
"  pect  from 

Tour  mojl  fmcere  friend  and  bumble  fervanf, 

Andrew  Freeport. 

The  Club,  of  which  Tarn  a  member,  being  intirely  difperfed,  I  fhall  con- 
fult  my  Reader  next  week,  upon  a  project  relating  to  the  inftitution  of  a 
new  one. 


N°  5  5  o.  Monday,  December  i . 


Quid  dignum  tantoferet  hie  promt  for  Hiatu  ?  Hor. 


SINCE  the  late  diffolution  of  the  Club  whereof  I  have  often  declared 
my  felf  a  member,  there  are  very  many  Perfons  who  by  letters,  petiti- 
ons, and  recommendations,  put  up  for  the  next  election.  At  the  fame 
time  I  muft  complain,  that  feveral  indirect  and  underhand  practices  have  been 
made  ufe  of  upon  this  occafion.  A  certain  country  Gentleman  begun  to  tap 
upon  the  firft  information  he  received  of  Sir  Roger's  death;  when  he  fent 
me  up  word,  that  if  I  would  get  him  chofen  in  the  place  of  the  deceafed,  he 
would  prefent  me  with  a  barrel  of  the  beft  OcJober  I  had  ever  drank  in  my 

life. 
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life.  The  Ladies  are  in  great  pain  to  know  whom  I  intend  to  eleft  in  the 
room  of  Will  Honeycomb.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  of  opinion  thac 
Mr.  Hr.NLVC0MB  did  not  take  fufficient  care  of  their  Interefts  in  the  Club, 
and  ai'e  therefore  defirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  reprefentative  of  their 
own  fex.  A  citizen  who  fubferibes  himfelf  T.  Z.  tells  me  that  he  has  one 
and  twenty  fhares  in  the  African  company,  and  offers  to  bribe  me  with  the 
odd  one  in  cafe  he  may  fucceed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  which  he 
thinks  would  raife  the  credit  of  that  fund.  I  have  feveral  Letters,  dated 
from  Jenny  Man's,  by  Gentlemen  who  are  candidates  for  Captain  Sentry's 
place,  and  as  many  from  a  Coffee-houfe  in  Pat/l's  Church-yard  of  fuch  who 
would  fill  up  the  vacancy  occafioned  by  the  death  of  my  worthy  friend  the 
Clergyman,  whom  I  can  never  mention  but  with  a  particular  refpect. 

Having  maturely  weighed  thefe  feveral  particulars,  with  the  many  remon- 
strances that  have  been  made  to  me  on  this  fubject,  and  considering  how  in- 
vidious an  office  I  mall  take  upon  me  if  I  make  the  whole  election  depend 
upon  my  fingle  voice,  and  being  unwilling  to  expofe  my  felf  to  thofe  cla- 
mours, which,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  will  not  fail  to  be  raifed  againft  me  for 
partiality,  injuftice,  corruption,  and  other  qualities  which  my  nature  abhors, 
I  have  formed  to  my  felf  the  project  of  a  Club  as  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  iffuing  out  writs  to  all  and  every  of  the  Clubs  that  are 
eftablifihed  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Wejiminjier,  requiring  them  to  chufe 
out  of  their  refpective  bodies  a  perfon  of  the  greatefl  merit,  and  to  return  his 
name  to  me  before  Lady-day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  fit  upon  bufmefs. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reafon  to  hope,  that  the  Club  over  which  I  fhall 
prefide  will  be  the  very  flower  and  quinteffence  of  all  other  Clubs.  I  have 
communicated  this  my  project  to  none  but  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  have  celebrated  twice  or  thrice  for  his  happinefs  in  that  kind  of  wit  which 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  Pun.  The  only  objection  he  makes  to 
it  is,  that  I  fliall  raife  up  enemies  to  my  felf  if  I  act  with  fo  regal  an  air;  and 
that  my  detractors,  inftead  of  giving  me  the  ufual  title  of  Spectator, 
will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  King  of  Clubs. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project :  it  is  very  well  known  that  I  at  firfl 
fet  forth  in  this  work  with  the  character  of  a  filent  man;  and  I  think  I  have 
fo  well  preferved  my  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  violated  it 
with  three  fentences  in  the  fpace  of  almoft  two  years.  As  a  monofyllable  is 
my  delight,  I  have  made  very  few  excursions,  in  the  converfations  which  I 
have  related,  beyond  a  Yes  or  a  No.  By  this  means  my  Readers  have  loft 
many  good  things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart,  though  I  did  not  care  for 
uttering  them. 

G  2  Now 
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Now  in  order  to  diverfify  my  character,  and  to  fliew  the  world  how  well 
I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have  thoughts  of  being  very  loquacious  in  the 
Club  which  I  have  now  under  conlideration.  But  that  I  may  proceed  the 
more  regularly  in  this  affair,  I  defign,  upon  the  firfl  meeting  of  the  faid  Club, 
to  have  my  month  opened  in  form ;  intending  to  regulate  my  felf  in  this  parti* 
cular  by  a  certain  ritual  which  I  have  by  me,  that  contains  all  the  ceremonies 
which  are  practifed  at  the  opening  the  mouth  of  a  Cardinal.  I  have  likewife 
examined  the  forms  which  were  ufed  of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when  any  of  his 
fcholars,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  filence,  was  made  free  of  his  fpeech.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  I  have  of  late  found  my  name  in  foreign  Gazettes  upon 
lefs  occafions,  I  queilion  not  but  in  their  next  articles  from  Great-Britain, 
they  will  inform  the  world  that  the  Spectator'*  mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March  next.  I  may  perhaps  publifh  a  very  ufeful  paper  at 
that  time  of  the  proceedings  in  that  folemnity,  and  of  the  perfons  who  fhall 
affift  at  it.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 


N°  556.  Friday,  June  1%.   1714. 


Qualis  ubi  in  lucem  coluber,  mala  gramina  pafius,  . 

Frigida  fub  terra  tumidum  quern  bruma  tegebat ; 

Nunc  pofitis  novus  exwuiis,  nitidufque  juventa, 

Lubrica  convohit  fublato  pecJore  terga 

Arduus  adfolem,  et  Unguis  micat  ore  trifulcis.  Virg; 


UPON  laying  down  the  office  of  Spectator,  I  acquainted  the 
world  with  my  defign  of  electing  a  new  Club,  and  of  opening  my 
mouth  in  it  after  a  mofr.  folemn  manner.  Both  the  election  and  the 
ceremony  are  now  paft ;  but  not  finding  it  fo  eafy  as  I  at  firfl  imagined,  to 
break  through  a  fifty  years  years  filence,  I  would  not  venture  into  the  world 
under  the  character  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like  other  people,  until  I 
had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  fpeech. 

I  (hall  referve  for  another  time  the  hiftory  of  fuch  Club  or  Clubs  of  which 
I  am  now  a  talkative,  but  unworthy  member;  and  fhall  here  give  an  account 
of  this  furprizing  change  which  has  been  produced  in  me,  and  which  I  look 
upon  to  be  as  remarkable  an  accident  as  any  recorded  in  hiflory,  fince  that 

which 
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which  happened  to  the  fon  of  Crarfus,  after  having  been  many  years  as  much 
tongue-tied  as  my  felf. 

Upon  the  firft  opening  of  my  mouth,  I  made  a  fpeech  confining  of  about 
half  a  dozen  well-turned  periods;  but  grew  fo  very  hoarfe  upon  it,  that  for 
three  days  together,  inftead  of  finding  the  ufe  of  my  tongue,  I  was  afraid 
that  I  had  quite  loft  it.  Befides,  the  unufual  extenfion  of  my  mufcles  on  this 
occafion,  made  my  face  ake  on  both  fides  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nothing  but 
an  invincible  refolution  and  perfeverance  could  have  prevented  me  from  fall- 
ing back  to  my  monofyllables." 

I  afterwards  made  feveral  efiays  towards  fpeaking ;  and  that  I  might  not  be 
ftartled  at  my  own  voice,  which  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once,  I  ufed 
to  read  aloud  in  my  chamber,  and  have  often  ftood  in  the  middle  of  the 
flreet  to  call  a  Coach,  when  I  knew  there  was  none  within  hearing. 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  acquainted  with  my  own  voice,  I  laid 
hold  of  all  opportunities  to  exert  it.  Not  caring  however  to  fpeak  much  by 
my  felf,  and  to  draw  upon  me  the  whole  attention  of  thofe  I  converfed  with, 
I  ufed,  fof  fome  time,  to  walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  talk  in  cho- 
rus with  a  parcel  of  Frenchmen.  I  found  my  modefly  greatly  relieved  by  the 
communicative  temper  of  this  nation,  who  are  fo  very  fociable,  as  to  think 
they  are  never  better  company  than  when  they  are  all  opening  at  the  fame 
time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  from  female  converfation,  and 
that  I  fhould  have  a  convenience  of  talking  with  the  greater  freedom,  when 
I  was  not  under  any  impediment  of  thinking:  I  therefore  threw  my  felf  into 
an  aflembly  of  Ladies,  but  could  not  for  my  life  get  in  a  word  among  them ; 
and  found  that  if  I  did  not  change  my  company,  I  was  in  danger  of  being  re- 
duced to  my  primitive  taciturnity. 

The  Coifee-houfes  have  ever  fince  been  my  chief  places  of  refort,  where  I 
have  made  the  greateft  improvements;  in  order  to  which  I  have  taken  a  par- 
ticular care  never  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  man  I  converfed  with. 
I  was  a  Tory  at  Button 's,  and  a  Whig  at  Child's ;  a  friend  to  the  Engli/bman, 
or  an  advocate  for  the  Examiner,  as  it  beft  ferved  my  turn :  fome  fancy  me 
a  great  enemy  to  the  French  King,  though,  in  reality,  I  only  make  ufe  of 
him  for  a  help  to  difcourfe.  In  fhort,  I  wrangle  and  difpute  for  exercife;  and 
have  carried  this  point  fo  far,  that  I  was  once  like  to  have  been  run  through 
the  body  for  making  a  little  too  free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I  was. 


Nil  fuit  unquam 


Tarn  dijpar  fibi  -=- 

My 
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My  old  acquaintance  fcarce  know  me  $  nay,  I  was  asked  the  other  day  by 
a  Jew  at  Jonathans,  whether  I  was  not  related  to  a  dumb  Gentleman,  who 
ufed  to  come  to  that  Coffee-houfe  ?  But  1  think  I  never  was  better  pleafed  in 
my  life  than  about  a  week  ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  crofs  the  table  with  a 
young  Templar,  his  companion  gave  him  a  pull  by  the  fleeve,  begging  him 
to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk  him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  difcourfe,  I  (hall  appear  in  the  world 
with  this  addition  to  my  character,  that  my  countrymen  may  reap  the  fruits 
of  my  new  acquired  loquacity. 

Thofe  who  have  been  prefent  at  publick  difputes  in  the  Univerfity,  know 
that  it  is  ufual  to  maintain  herefies  for  argument's  fake.  I  have  heard  a  man 
a  moft  impudent  Socinian  for  half  an  hour,  who  has  been  an  orthodox  Divine 
all  his  life  after.  I  have  taken  the  fame  method  to  accomplilh  my  felf  in  the  gift 
of  utterance,  having  talked  above  a  twelvemonth,  not  fo  much  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  hearers  as  of  my  felf.  But  fince  I  have  now  gained  the  faculty,  I 
have  been  fo  long  endeavouring  after,  I  intend  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  it,  and 
fhall  think  my  felf  obliged  for  the  future,  to  fpeak  always  in  truth  and  fince- 
rity  of  heart.  While  a  man  is  learning  to  fence,  he  pradtifes  both  on  friend 
and  foe ;  but  when  he  is  a  Mailer  in  the  art,  he  never  exerts  it  but  on  what  he 
thinks  the  right  fide. 

That  this  laft  allufion  may  not  give  my  reader  a  wrong  idea  of  my  defign 
in  this  paper,  I  muft  here  inform  him,  that  the  Author  of  it  is  of  no  faction, 
that  he  is  a  friend  to  no  interefts  but  thofe  of  truth  and  virtue,  nor  a  foe  to 
any  but  thofe  of  vice  and  folly.  Though  I  make  more  noife  in  the  world  than  I 
ufed  to  do, I  am  ftill  refolved  toact  in  it  as  an  indifferent  Spectator.  It  is  not 
my  ambition  to  encreafe  the  number  either  of  Whigs  or  Tories,  but  of  wife 
and  good  men  j  and  I  could  heartily  wifh  there  were  not  faults  common  to 
both  parties,  which  afford  me  fufficient  matter  to  work  upon,  without  de- 
fcending  to  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  Counfellors  there  is  fafety,  we  ought  to  think  our 
felves  the  fecureft  nation  in  the  world.  Moft  of  our  garrets  are  inhabited  by 
Statefmen,  who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  make  a  fhift 
to  keep  themfelves  from  ftarving,  by  taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of 
all  their  fellow-fubjedts. 

As  thefe  politicians  of  both  fides  have  already  worked  the  nation  into  a 
moft  unnatural  ferment,  I  fhall  be  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  raife  it  to  a 
greater  height,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  fliall  be  the  chief  tendency  of  my 
papers,  to  infpire  my  countrymen  with  a  mutual  good-will  and  benevolence. 
Whatever  faults  either  party  may  be  guilty  of,  they  are  rather  inflamed  than 
cured  by  thofe  reproaches,  which  they  caft  upon  one  another.     The  moft 
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likely  method  of  re&ifying  any  man's  conduct,  is,  by  recommending  to  him 
the  principles  of  truth  and  honour,  religion  and  virtue  j  and  fo  long  as  he 
ads  with  an  eye  to  thefe  principles,  whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  cannot  fail  of 
being  a  good  Englijhman,  and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the  perfons  concerned  in  this  work,  the  names  of  all  of  them,  or  at 
lead  of  fuch  as  defire  it,  (hall  be  publifhed  hereafter  :  'till  which  time  I  mull 
entreat  the  courteous  reader  to  fufpend  his  curiofity,  and  rather  to  confider 
what  is  written,  than  who  they  are  that  write  it. 

Having  thus  adjufted  all  neceflary  preliminaries  with  my  Reader,  I  (hall 
not  trouble  him  with  any  more  prefatory  difcourfes,  but  proceed  in  my  old  me- 
thod, and  entertain  him  with  Speculations  on  every  ufeful  fubject  that  falls 
in  my  way. 


NQ  557.  Monday ,  June  30. 


Quippe  domum  timet  ambiguam,  Tyriofque  bilingues.  Virg. 


THERE   is  nothing,    fays  Plato,  fo  delightful,    as  the  hearing  or  the 
fpeaking  of  truth.  For  this  reafon  there  is  no  converfation  fo  agreeable 
as  that  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any  intention  to 
betray,  and  fpeaks  without  any  intention  to  deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Cato,  I  do  not  remember  one 
that  more  redounds  to  his  honour  than  the  followingpaflage  related  by  Plu- 
tarch. As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the  caufe  of  his  client  before  one  of  the 
Praetors,  he  could  only  produce  a  fingle  witnefs  in  a  point  where  the  law  re- 
quired the  te(f  imony  of  two  perfons ;  upon  which  the  advocate  infifted  on 
the  integrity  of  that  perfon  whom  he  had  produced :  but  the  Praetor  told 
him,  That  where  the  law  required  two  witnefTes,  he  would  not  accept  of 
one,  though  it  were  Cato  himfelf.  Such  a  fpeech  from  a  perfon  who  fat  at 
the  head  of  a  court  of  Juftice,  while  Cato  was  (till  living,  (hews  us,  more 
than  a  thoufand  examples,  the  high  reputation  this  great  man  hath  gained 
among  his  contemporaries  upon  the  account  of  his  (incerity. 

When  fuch  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a  little  foftned  and  qualified  by  the 
rules  of  converfation  and  good-breeding,  there  is  not  a  more  (hining  virtue  in 
the  whole  catalogue  of  focial  duties.  A  man  however  ought  to  take  great 
care  not  to  polirti  himfelf  out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refine  his  behaviour  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  virtue.  Thi 
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This  fuhjedl  is  exquifitely  treated  in  the  moft  elegant  Sermon  of  the  great 
Britifj  preacher.  I  fhall  heg  leave  to  tranfcribe  out  of  it  two  or  three  len- 
iences, as  a  proper  introduction  to  a  very  curious  letter,  which  I  fhall  make 
the  chief  entertainment  of  this  Speculation. 

"  The  old  Engli/h  plainnefs  and  fincerity,  that  generous  integrity  of  na- 
"  ture,  and  honefty  of  difpofition,  which  always  argues  true  greatnefs  of 
"  mind,  and  is  ufually  accompanied  with  undaunted  courage  and  refoluti- 
"  on,  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft  among  us. 

"  The  dialed:  of  converfation  is  now-a-days  fo  fwelled  with  vanity  and 
"  compliment,  and  fo  furfeited  (as  I  may  fay)  of  expreffions  of  kindnefs  and 
"  refpecf,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  fhould  return  into  the 
"  world  again,  he  would  really  want  a  Dictionary  to  help  him  to  underftand 
"  his  own  language,  and  to  know  the  true  intrinfick  value  of  the  phrafe  in 
"  fafhion;  and  would  hardly,  at  firft,  believe  at  what  a  low  rate  the  higheft 
"  ftrains  and  expreffions  of  kindnefs  imaginable  do  commonly  pafs  in  current 
"  payment;  and  when  he  fhould  come  to  underftand  it,  it  would  be  a  great 
"  while  before  he  could  bring  himfelf  with  a  good  countenance  and  a  good 
"  confcience ,  to  converfe  with  men  upon  equal  terms  and  in  their  own 
f<  way. 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  curiofity,  and  which  may 
ferve  as  an  exemplification  to  the  foregoing  paffage,  cited  out  of  this  moft 
excellent  Prelate.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  written  in  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign  by  the  Ambaffador  of  Bantam,  a  little  after  his  arrival  in 
England. 

Majier, 
"  HPHE  people,  where  I  now  am,  have  tongues  further  from  their  heart9 
"  than  from  Londoii  to  Bantam,  and  thou  knoweft  the  inhabitants  of 

<c  one  of  thefe  places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the  other.  They  call 
((  thee  and  thy  fubjecls  Barbarians,  becaufe  we  fpeak  what  we  mean;  and 
"  account  themfelves  a  civilized  people,  becaufe  they  fpeak  one  thing  and 
"  mean  another  :  Truth  they  call  barbarity,  and  falfhood  politenefs.  Upon 
"  my  firft  landing,  one  who  was  fent  from  the  King  of  this  place  to  meet  me, 
"  told  me,  'That  he  was  extremely  forry  for  the  Jlorm  I  had  met  with  juft  before 
"  my  'arrival.  I  was  troubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and  afflicT:  himfelf  upon 
"  my  account ;  but  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  fmiled,  and  was  as 
"  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Another  who  came  with  him  told  me 
"  by  my  interpreter,  He  jliould  be  glad  to  do  me  any  fervice  that  lay  in  his 
"  power.  Upon  which  I  defired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus  for 
"  me;  but  inftead  of  ferving  me  according  to  his  promife,  he  laughed,  and 
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"  bid  another  do  it.  I  lodged,  the  firft  week,  at  the  houfe  of  one,  who  de- 
"  fired  me  to  think  my  felf  at  home,  and  to  confider  his  houfe  as  my  own.  Ac- 
"  cordingly,  I  the  next  morning  began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls  of 
"  it,  in  order  to  let  in  the  frem  air,  and  had  packed  up  fome  of  the  houfliold- 
"  goods,  of  which  I  intended  to  have  made  thee  a  prefent :  but  the  falfe  Varlet 
"  no  fooner  faw  me  falling  to  work,  but  he  lent  word  to  defire  me  to  give 
"  over,  for  that  he  would  have  no  fuch  doings  in  his  houfe.  I  had  not  been 
"  long  in  this  nation,  before  I  was  told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  a  cer- 
"  tain  favour  from  the  chief  of  the  King's  fervants,  whom  they  here  call  the 
"  Lord-treafurer,  That  I  had  eternally  obliged  him.  I  was  fo  furprized  at  his 
"  gratitude,  that  I  could  not  forbear  faying,  What  fervice  is  there  which 
"  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  can  oblige  him  to  all  eternity  !  However 
'*  I  only  asked  him  for  my  reward,  that  he  would  lend  me  his  eldeft  daugh- 
"  ter  during  my  flay  in  this  country;  but  I  quickly  found  that  he  was  as 
"  treacherous  as  the  reft  of  his  countrymen. 

"  At  my  firft  going  to  Court,  one  of  the  great  men  almoft  put  me  out  of 
"  countenance,  by  asking  ten  thoafand  pardons  of  me  for  only  treading  by  ac- 
"  cident  upon  my  toe.  They  call  this  kind  of  lye  a  compliment  j  for  when 
"  they  are  civil  to  a  great  man,  they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou 
"  wouldeft  order  any  of  thy  officers  of  State  to  receive  a  hundred  blows  upon 
"  his  foot.  I  do  not  know  how  I  fhall  negotiate  any  thing  with  this  people, 
M  fince  there  is  fo  little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  When  I  go  to  fee  the 
"  King's  Scribe,  I  am  generally  told  that  he  is  not  at  home,  though  perhaps 
'*  I  faw  him  go  into  his  houfe  almoft  the  very  moment  before.  Thou 
"  wouldeft  fancy  that  the  whole  nation  are  Phyficians,  for  the  firft  queftion 
"  they  always  ask  me,  is,  How  I  do?  I  have  this  queftion  put  to  me  above 
c<  an  hundred  times  a  day.  Nay,  they  are  not  only  thus  inquifitive  after, my 
"  health,  but  wifli  it  in  a  more  folemn  manner,  with  a  full  glafs  in  their 
"  hands,  every  time  I  fit  with  them  at  table,  though  at  the  fame  time  they 
"  would  perfwade  me  to  drink  their  liquors  in  fuch  quantities  as  I  have 
"  found  by  experience  will  make  me  fick.  They  often  pretend  to  pray  for 
"  thy  health  alfo  in  fame  manner ;  but  I  have  more  real'on  to  expect  it 
'*  from  the  goodnefs  of  thy  conftitution,  than  the  fincerity  of  their  wifhes. 
"  May  thy  flave  efcape  in  fafety  from  this  double-tongued  race  of  men,  and 
"  live  to  lay  himfelf  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  thy  royal  city  of  Bantu, n. 
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N°5  5  8.  [Vednefday,  June  13, 


Qui  ft,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  fill  fortem 

Sen  ratio  dederit,  feu  fori  objecerit,  ilia 

Contentus  vivat :  laudet  diverfa  fequentes  ? 

O  fortunati  mercatores,  gravis  annis 

Miles  ait,  multo  jam  fr  actus  membra  labor e  ! 

Contra  mercator,  navim  jaclantibus  aujlris, 

Militia  eft  potior.     <$uid  enimf  concurritur?  hora 

Momento  cita  mors  venit,  aut  victoria  lata. 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus, 

Sub  galli  cantum  confultor  ubi  ojlia  pulfat. 

Ille,  datis  vadibus,  qui  rure  extraSius  in  urbem  eft, 

Solos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  urbe. 

Cat  era  de  gen  ere  hoc  (adeo  Jiuit  mult  a)  loquacem 

Delaware  valent  Fabium.     Ne  te  morer,  audi 

Q110  rem  deducam,     Si  quis  deus,  en  ego,  dicat, 

J 'am  faciam  quod  vultis :  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 

Merc  at  or :  tu  confultus  modo,  rufticus.     Hinc  vos, 

Vos  bine  mutatis  difcedite  parti  bus.     Eja, 

Quid  ftatis  f  Nolint.     Atqui  licet  ejfe  beatis.  — Hor. 


IT  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all  the  misfortunes  of  man- 
kind were  caft  into  a  publick  flock,  in  order  to  be  equally  distributed 
among  the  whole  fpecies,  thofe  who  now  think  themfelves  the  molt  un- 
happy, would  prefer  the  (hare  they  are  already  poffefTed  of,  before  that 
which  would  fall  to  them  by  fuch  a  divifion.  Horace  has  carried  this  thought 
a  great  deal  further  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  which  implies  that  the  hard- 
ships or  misfortunes  we  lie  under,  are  more  eafy  to  us  than  thofe  of  any 
other  perfon  would  be,  in  cafe  we  could  change  condition^  with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  on  thefe  two  remarks,  and  feated  in  my  elbow-chair, 
I  infenfibly  fell  afleep;  when,  on  a  fudden,  methought  there  was  a  procla- 
mation made  by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  mould  bring  in  his  griefs  and 
calamities,  and  throw  them  together  in  a  heap.     There  was  a  large  plain 

appointed 
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appointed  for  this  purpofe.  I  took  my  ftand  in  the  center  of  it,  and  faw 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  the  whole  human  fpecies  marching  one  after 
another,  and  throwing  down  their  feveral  loads,  which  immediately  grew  up 
into  a  prodigious  mountain  that  feemed  to  rife  above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  Lady  of  a  thin  airy  fhape,  who  was  very  active  in 
this  folemnity.  She  carried  a  magnifying  glafs  in  one  of  her  hands,  and 
was  cloathed  in  a  loofe  flowing  robe,  embroidered  with  feveral  figures  of 
fiends  and  fpectres,  that  difcovered  themfelves  in  a  thoufand  chimerical  fhapes, 
as  her  garment  hovered  in  the  wind.  There  was  fomething  wild  and  diftradl- 
ed  in  her  looks.  Her  name  was  FANCT.  She  led  up  every  mortal  to 
the  appointed  place,  after  having  very  officioufly  affifted  him  in  making  up 
his  pack,  and  laying  it  upon  his  fhoulders.  My  heart  melted  within  me  to 
fee  my  fellow-creatures  groaning  under  their  refpeclivc  burthens,  and  to  con- 
fider  that  prodigious  bulk  of  human  calamities  which  lay  before  me. 

There  were  however  feveral  perfons  who  gave  me  great  diverfion  upon 
this  occafion.  I  obferved  one  bringing  in  a  fardel  very  carefully  concealed 
under  an  old  embroidered  cloak,  which,  upon  his  throwing  it  into  the  heap, 
I  difcovered  to  be  Poverty.  Another,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw 
down  his  luggage;  which  upon  examining,  I  found  to  be  his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  Lovers  faddled  with  very  whimfical  burthens, 
compofed  of  darts  and  flames;  but,  what  was  very  odd,  though  they  fighed 
as  if  their  hearts  would  break  under  thefe  bundles  of  calamities,  they  could 
not  perfwade  themfelves  to  caft  them  into  the  heap,  when  they  came  up  to 
it;  but  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  (hook  their  heads  and  marched  away,  as 
heavy  loaden  as  they  came.  I  faw  multitudes  of  old  women  throw  down 
their  wrinkles,  and  feveral  young  ones  who  ftripped  themfelves  of  a  tawny 
skin.  There  were  very  great  heaps  of  red  nofes,  large  lips,  and  nifty  teeth. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  furprized  to  fee  the  greateft  part  of  the  mountain 
made  up  of  bodily  deformities.  Obferving  one  advancing  towards  the  heap 
with  a  larger  cargo  than  ordinary  upon  his  back,  I  foUnd  upon  his  near  ap- 
proach, that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump  which  he  difpofed  of,  with  great 
joy  of  heart,  among  this  collection  of  human  miferies.  There  were  likewife 
diftempers  of  all  forts,  though  I  could  not  but  obferve,  that  there  were  ma- 
ny more  imaginary  than  real.  One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice 
of,  which  was  a  complication  of  all  the  difeafes  incident  to  human  nature, 
and  was  in  the  hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people  :  this  was  called  the  Spleen. 
But* what  moft  of  all  furprized  me,  was  a  remark  I  made,  that  there  was  not 
a  lingle  vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the  whole  heap  :  at  which  I  was  very  much 
aftonifhed,  having  concluded  within  my  felf,  that  every  one  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  paffions,  prejudices  and  frailties. 

H  2  I 
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I  took  notice  In  particular  of  a  very  profligate  fellow,  who  I  did  not  que- 
stion came  loaden  with  his  crimes,  but  upon  fearching  into  his  bundle,  I 
found  that  inflead  of  throwing  his  guilt  from  him,  he  had  only  laid  down  his 
memory.  He  was  followed  by  another  worthlefs  Rogue,  who  flung  away  his 
modefly  inflead  of  his  ignorance. 

When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  cafl  their  burdens,  the  Phan- 
tome  which  had  been  fo  bufie  on  this  occafion,  feeing  me  an  idle  fpectator  of 
what  paffed,  approached  towards  me.     I  grew  uneafie  at  her  prefence,  when 
of  a  fudden  fhe  held  her  magnifying  glafs  full  before  my  eyes.     I  no  fooner 
faw  my  face  in  it,  but  was  flartled  at  the  fhortnefs  of  it,  which  now  appear- 
ed to  me  in  its  utmofl  aggravation.    The  immoderate  breadth  of  the  features 
made  me  very  much  out  of  humour  with  my  own  countenance,  upon  which 
I  threw  it  from  me  like  a  mask.  It  happened  very  luckily,  that  one  who  flood 
by  me  had  jufl  before  thrown  down  his  vifage,  which,   it  feems,  was  too 
long  for  him.     It  was  indeed  extended  to  a  moft  fhameful  length;  I  believe 
the  very  chin  was,  modeflly  fpeaking,  as  long  as  my  whole  face.     We  had 
both  of  us  an  opportunity  of  mending  our  felves,  and,  all  the  contributions 
being  now  brought  in,  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  misfortune 
for  thofe  of  another  perfon.     But  as  there  arofe  many  new  incidents  in  the  fe- 
quel  of  my  vifion,  I  fhall  referve  them  for  the  fubjecl:  of  my  next  paper. 


N°  5  5i?.  Friday t  June  25. 


Quid  caufte  eft,  merito  quin  illis  "Jupiter  ambas 

Iratus  buccas  inflet :  ne que  fe  fore  pofthac 

Tarn  facilem  dicat,  votis  ut  prabeat  aurem  ?  Hon 


IN  my  lafl  paper,  I  gave  my  Reader  a  fight  of  that  mountain  of  miferies, 
which  was  made  up  of  thofe  feveral  calamities  that  afflict  the  minds  of 
men.  I  faw,  with  unfpeakable  pleafure,  the  whole  fpecies  thus  deliver- 
ed from  its  forrowsj  though,  at  the  fame  time,  as  we  flood  round  the  heap, 
and  furveyed  the  feveral  materials  of  which  it  was  compofed,  there  "was 
fcarce  a  mortal,  in  this  vafl  multitude,  who  did  not  difcover  what  he  thought 
pleafures  and  bleflings  of  life ;  and  wondered  how  the  owners  of  them  ever 
came  to  look  upon  them  as  burthens  and  grievances. 

As 
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As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confufion  of  miferies,  this  chaos 
of  calamity,  Jupiter  iflued  out  a  fecond  proclamation,  that  every  one  was 
now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  affliction,  and  to  return  to  his  habitation  with 
any  fuch  other  bundle  as  mould  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this,  FANCY  began  again  to  beftir  her  felf,  and  parcelling  out 
the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity,  recommended  to  every  one  his  par- 
ticular packet.  The  hurry  and  confufion  at  this  time  was  not  to  be  expreffed. 
Some  obfervations,  which  I  made  upon  the  occafion,  I  mall  communicate  to 
the  public.  A  venerable  grey-headed  man,  who  had  laid  down  the  cholick, 
and  who  I  found  wanted  an  heir  to  his  eftate,  matched  up  an  undutiful  fon, 
that  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  angry  father.  The  gracelefs  youth, 
in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  pulled  the  old  Gentleman  by  the  beard,  and 
had  like  to  have  knocked  his  brains  out;  fo  that  meeting  the  true  father,  who 
came  towards  him  in  a  fit  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his  fon  again, 
and  give  him  back  his  cholick;  but  they  were  incapable  either  of  them  to 
recede  from  the  choice  they  had  made.  A  poor  gally-flave  who  had  thrown 
down  his  chains,  took  up  the  gout  in  their  ftead,  but  made  fuch  wry  faces, 
that  one  might  eafily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It  was 
pleafant  enough  to  fee  the  feveral  exchanges  that  were  made,  for  ficknefs 
againft  poverty,  hunger  againft' want  of  appetite,  and  care  againft  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  bufie  among  themfelves  in  bartering  for  fea- 
tures •,  one  was  trucking  a  lock  of  grey  hairs  for  a  carbuncle,  another  was 
making  over  a  fhort  wafte  for  a  pair  of  round  moulders,  and  a  third  cheap- 
ning  a  bad  face  for  a  loft  reputation:  but  on  all  thefe  occafions,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the  new  blemiin,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  got 
it  into  her  poffemon,  much  more  difagreeable  than  the  old  one.  I  made  the 
fame  obfervation  on  every  other  misfortune  or  calamity,  which  every  one  in 
the  aflembly  brought  upon  himfelf,  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  parted  with; 
whether  it  be  that  all  the  evils  which  befal  us  are  in  fome  meafure  fuited  and 
proportioned  to  our  ftrength,  or  that  every  evil  becomes  more  fupportable  by 
our  being  accuftomed  to  it,  I  mail  not  determine. 

I  could  not  for  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the  poor  hump-backed  Gentle- 
man mentioned  in  the  former  paper,  who  went  off  a  very  well-fhaped  perfon 
with  a  ftone  in  his  bladder;  nor  the  fine  Gentleman  who  had  ftruck  up  this 
bargain  with  him,  that  limped  through  a  whole  affembly  of  Ladies  who  ufed 
to  admire  him,  with  a  pair  of  moulders  peeping  over  his  head. 

I  muft  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventure.  My  friend  with  the  long 
vifage  had  no  fooner  taken  upon  him  my  lhort  face,  but  he  made  fuch  a 
grotefque  figure  in  it,  that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I  could  not  forbear  laugh- 
ing at  my  felf,  infomuch  that  I  put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance.     The 

poor 
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poor  Gentleman  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  ridicule,  that  I  found  he  was  afhamed 
of  what  he  had  done:  on  the  other  fide  I  found  that  I  my  felf  had  no  great 
reafon  to  triumph,  for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forehead,  I  miffed  the  place 
and  clapped  my  finger  upon  my  upper  lip.  Befides,  as  my  nofe  was  exceed- 
ing prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three  unlucky  knocks  as  I  was  playing  my 
hand  about  my  face,  and  aiming  at  fome  other  part  of  it.  I  faw  two  other 
Gentlemen  by  me,  who  were  in  the  fame  ridiculous  circumftances.  Thefe 
had  made  a  foolifli  fwop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs,  and  two 
long  trapfticks  that  had  no  calfs  to  them.  One  of  thefe  looked  like  a  man 
walking  upon  ftilts,  and  was  fo  lifted  up  into  the  air  above  his  ordinary  height, 
that  his  head  turned  round  with  it,  while  the  other  made  fuch  aukward  cir- 
cles, as  he  attempted  to  walk,  that  he  fcarcc  knew  how  to  move  forward 
upon  his  new  fupporters:  obferving  him  to  be  a  pleafant  kind  of  fellow,  I 
ftuck  my  cane  in  the  ground,  and  told  him  I  would  lay  him  a  bottle  of  wine, 
that  he  did  not  march  up  to  it  on  a  line,  that  I  drew  for  him,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  laft  distributed  among  the  two  fexes,  who  made  a  moft 
piteous  fight,  as  they  wandered  up  and  down  under  the  preffure  of  their  fe- 
veral  burthens.  The  whole  plain  was  filled  with  murmurs  and  complaints, 
groans  and  lamentations.  Jupiter  at  length,  taking  compaffion  on  the  poor 
mortals,  ordered  them  a  fecond  time  to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  defign 
to  give  every  one  his  own  again.  They  difcharged  themfelves  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleafure;  after  which,  the  Phantome,  who  had  led  them  into  fuch 
grofs  delufions,  was  commanded  to  difappear.  There  was  fent  in  her  ftead 
a  Goddefs  of  a  quite  different  figure:  her  motions  were  fteddy  and  compofed, 
and  her  afpect  ferious  but  chearful.  She  every  now  and  then  caff  her  eyes 
towards  heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter :  her  name  was  PATIENCE. 
She  had  no  fooner  placed  her  felf  by  the  mount  of  forrows,  but,  what  I 
thought  very  remarkable,  the  whole  heap  funk  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  did 
not  appear  a  third  part  fo  big  as  it  was  before.  She  afterwards  returned  every 
man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and  teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  moft 
commodious  manner,  he  marched  off  with  it  contentedly,  being  very  well 
pleafed  that  he  had  not  been  left  to  his  own  choice,  as  to  the  kind  of  evils 
which  fell  to  his  lot. 

Befides  the  feveral  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn  out  of  this  virion,  I  learnt 
from  it,  never  to  repine  at  my  own  misfortunes,  or  to  envy  the  happinefs  of 
another,  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  his 
neighbour's  fufferings;  for  which  reafon  alfo  I  have  determined  never  to  think 
too  lightly  of  another's  complaints,  but  to  regard  the  forrows  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  with  fentiments  of  humanity  and  compaffion-. 

Wednefdayt 
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Paulatim  abolere  Sichaum 
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Incipit,  et  vivo  tentanf  pravertere  amore 

Jampridem  refides  animos  dcfuetaque  corda.  Virg. 


SIR, 
"  IT  Am  a  tall,  broad-ihouldered,  impudent,  black  fellow,  and,  as  I  thought 
"  every  way  qualified  for  a  rich  widow:  but,  after  having  tried  my  for- 

tune for  above  three  years  together,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  one 
"  fingle  relict  in  the  mind.  My  firft  attacks  were  generally  fuccefsful,  but 
"  always  broke  off  as  foon  as  they  came  to  the  word  Settlement.  Though  I 
"  have  not  improved  my  fortune  this  way,  I  have  my  experience,  and  have 
"  learnt  feveral  fecrets  which  may  be  of  ufe  to*  thofe  unhappy  Gentlemen 
*  who  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Widow-hunters,  and  who 
*'  do  not  know  that  this  tribe  of  women  are,  generally  fpeaking,  as  much 
"  upon  the  catch  as  themfelves.  I  mall  here  communicate  to  you  the  myfte- 
"  ries  of  a  certain  female  cabal  of  this  order,  who  call  themfelves  the  Widow- 
"  Club.  This  Club  confifts  of  nine  experienced  dames,  who  take  their  places 
"  once  a  week  round  a  large  oval  table. 

"  I.  Mrs.  Prefident  is  a  perfon  who  has  difpofed  of  fix  husbands,  and  is  now 
"  determined  to  take  a  feventh ;  being  of  opinion  that  there  is  as  much  ver- 
*'  tue  in  the  touch  of  a  feventh  husband  as  of  a  feventh  <bn.  Her  comrades 
"  are  as  follow. 

•  II.  Mrs.  Srtapp,  who  has  four  jointures,  by  four  different  bed-fellows 
"  of  four  different  fhires.  She  is  at  prcferit  upon  the  point  of  mar .  ia°-e  with 
«'  a  Middle/ex  man,  and  is  faid  to  have  an  ambition  of  extending  her  poiTef- 
**  fions  through  all  the  counties  in  England,  on  this  fide  the  Trait. 

"  III.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who  after  two  husbands  and  a  gallant,  is  now  wedded 
"  to  an  old  Gentleman  of  fixty.  Upon  her  making  her  report  to  the  Club 
"  after  a  week's  cohabitation,  (he  is  ftill  allowed  to  fit  as  a  widow,  and  ac- 
"  cordingly  takes  her  place  at  the  board. 

"  IV.  The  Widow  ®uick,  married  within  a  fortnight  after  the  death 
"  of  her  laft  husband.  Her  Weeds  have  ferved  her  thrice,  and  are  ftill  as 
"  good  as  new. 

^  V.  Lady 
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"  V.  Lady  Catharine  Swallow.  She  was  a  widow  at  eighteen,  and  has  fince 
ct  buried  a  fecond  husband  and  two  coachmen. 

"  VI.  The  Lady  Waddle.  She  was  married  in  the  15th  year  of  her  age  to 
"  Sir  Simon  Waddle,  Knight,  aged  threefcore  and  twelve,  by  whom  fhe  had 
"  twinns  nine  months  after  his  deceafe.  In  the  55th  year  of  her  age  (he  was 
"  married  to  James  Spindle,  Efq;  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty,  who  did  not 
"  outlive  the  honey-moon. 

"  VII.  Deborah  Conquejl.  The  cafe  of  this  Lady  is  fomething  particular. 
"  She  is  the  relict  of  Sir  Sampfon  Conquejl,  fome  time  Juftice  of  the  Quorum. 
ct  Sir  Sampfon  was  feven  foot  high,  and  two  foot  in  breadth  from  the  tip  of 
"  one  moulder  to  the  other.  He  had  married  three  wives,  who  all  of  them 
"  died  in  childbed.  This  terrified  the  whole  fex,  who  none  of  them  durft 
"  venture  on  Sir  Sampfon.  At  length  Mrs.  Deborah  undertook  him,  and  gave 
"  fo  good  an  account  of  him,  that  in  three  years  time  fhe  very  fairly  laid  him 
"  out,  and  meafured  his  length  upon  the  ground.  This  exploit  has  gained 
"  her  fo  great  a  reputation  in  the  Club,  that  they  have  added  Sir  Sampfon* 
"  three  vidtories  to  hers,  and  give  her  the  merit  of  a  fourth  widowhood;  and 
"  (he  takes  her  place  accordingly. 

"  VIII.  The  Widow  Wildfire,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Wildfire,  Fox-hunter, 
"  who  broke  his  neck  over  a  fix-bar  gate.  She  took  his  death  fo  much  to 
"  heart,  that  it  was  thought  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  her  life,  had  fhe 
"  not  diverted  her  forrows  by  receiving  the  addrefTes  of  a  Gentleman  in  the 
"  neighbourhood,  who  made  love  to  her  in  the  fecond  month  of  her  wido'w- 
"  hood.  This  Gentleman  was  difcarded  in  a  fortnight  for  the  fake  of  a  young 
"  'Templer,  who  had  the  poffeffion  of  her  for  fix  weeks  after,  till  he  was 
"  beaten  out  by  a  broken  Officer,  who  likewife  gave  up  his  place  to  a  Gen- 
"  tleman  at  court.  The  courtier  was  as  fhort-liv'd  a  favourite  as  his  prede- 
"  ceflbrs,  but  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  himfelf  fucceeded  by  a  long  feries  of 
"  lovers,  who  followed  the  Widow  Wildfire  to  the  37th  year  of  her  age,  at 
"  which  time  there  enfued  a  cefTation  of  ten  years,  when  John  Felt,  Haber- 
cc  dafher,  took  it  in  his  head  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  it  is  thought  will 
"  very  fuddenly  carry  her  off. 

"  IX.  The  laft.  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnef,  who  broke  her  firfl  husband's  heart 
"  before  fhe  was  fixteen,  at  which  time  fhe  was  entred  of  the  Club ;  but 
"  foon  after  left  it,  upon  account  of  a  fecond  whom  fhe  made  fo  quick  a  dif- 
"  patch  of,  that  fhe  returned  to  her  feat  in  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth.  This 
"  young  matron  is  looked  upon  as  the  mod:  rifing  member  of  the  fociety, 
"  and  will  probably  be  in  the  Prefident's  chair  before  fhe  dies. 

"  Thefe  Ladies,  upon  their  firfl  inftitution,  refolved  to  give  the  pictures 
"  of  their  dcceafed  husbands  to  the  Club-room,  but  two  of  them  bringing  in 

"  their 
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«*  their  dead  at  full  length,  they  covered  all  the  walls :  upon  which  they 
"  came  to  afecond  refolution,  that  every  matron  mould  give  her  own  picture, 
"  and  fet  it  round  with  her  husbands  in  miniature. 

"  As  they  have  moft  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be  troubled  with  the  cho- 
"  lick,  they  have  a  noble  cellar  of  cordials  and  ftrong  waters.  When  thev 
"  grow  maudlin,  they  are  very  apt  to  commemorate  their  former  partners 
"  with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which  of  their  husbands  they  condole,  they 
"  are  not  able  to  tell  you,  and  difcover  plainly  that  they  do  not  weep  fo  much 
"  for  the  lofs  of  a  husband,  as  for  the  want  of  one. 

"  The  principal  rule,  by  which  the  whole  fociety  are  to  govern  themfelves," 
"  is  this,  To  cry  up  the  pleafures  of  a  fingle  life  upon  all  occafions,  in  order 
"  to  deter  the  reft  of  their  fex  from  marriage,  and  engrofs  the  whole  male 
"  world  to  themfelves. 

"  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to  a  member  of  the  fociety, 
"  to  communicate  his  name,  at  which  time  the  whole  afiembly  fit  upon  his 
"  reputation,  peribn,  fortune,  and  good  humour ;  and  if  they  find  him  qua- 
"  lined  for  a  Sifter  of  the  Club,  they  lay  their  heads  together  how  to  make 
"  him  fure.  By  this  means  they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  Widow-hunters 
"  about  town,  who  often  afford  them  great  diverfion.  There  is  an  honeft 
"  Iri/b  Gentleman,  it  feems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  fociety,  but  at  dif- 
"  ferent  times  has  made  love  to  the  whole  Club. 

"  Their  converfation  often  turns  upon  their  former  husbands,  and  it  is  very 
"  diverting  to  hear  them  relate  their  arts  and  ftratagems,  with  which  they 
"  amufed  the  jealous,  pacified  the  cholerick,  or  wheedled  the  good-natured 
"  man,  until  at  laft,  to  ufe  the  Club  phrafe,  They  fait  him  out  of  the  houfe  with 
"  his  heels  foremojl. 

'*•  The  politics,  which  are  moft  cultivated  by  this  fociety  of  She-Machiavi/s, 
"  relate  chiefly  to  thefe  two  points,  How  to  treat  a  lover,  and  How  to  manage 
"  a  husband.  As  for  the  firft  fet  of  artifice^,  they  are  too  numerous  to  come 
"  within  the  compafs  of  your  paper,  and  mall  therefore  be  referved  for  a 
"  fecond  Letter. 

"  The  management  of  a  husband  is  built  upon  the  following  doctrines, 
"  which  are  univerfally  affented  to  by  the  whole  Club.  Not  to  give  him  his 
"  head  at  firft.  Not  to  allow  him  too  great  freedoms  and  familiarities.  Not 
"  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw  girl,  but  as.  a  woman  that  knows  the  world. 
"  Not  to  lefl'en  any  thing  of  her  former  figure.  To  celebrate  the  generofity, 
"  or  any  other  virtue,  of  a  deceafed  husband,  which  fhe  would  recom- 
"  mend  to  his  fucceflbr.  To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends  and  fervants, 
"  that  (he  may  have  the  dear  man  to  her  (elf.  To  make  him  difinherir  the 
<(  undutiful  children  of  any  former  wife.  Never  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
Vol.  IV.  I  «  yinced 
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"  vinced  of  his  affection,  until  he  has  made  over  to  her  all  his  goods  and 
"  chattels. 

"  After  fo  long  a  Letter,  I  am,  without  more  ceremony, 

Tour  bumble  fervant,  &c. 
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-Prafens,  abfens  ut  fies,  Ter. 


It  is  a  hard  and  nice  fubjeil  for  a  man  to  /peak  of  himfelf  fays  Cowley  j  it 
grates  his  own  heart  to  fay  any  thing  of  difparagement,  and  the  Reader's 
ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praife  from  him.  Let  the  tenor  of  his  difcourfe 
be  what  it  will  upon  this  fubject,  it  generally  proceeds  from  Vanity.  An 
oftentatious  man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder  or  an  abfurdity  he  has  commit- 
ted, than  be  debarred  from  talking  of  his  own  dear  perfon. 

Some  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this  fault.  It  is  obferved  of 
Tully  in  particular,  that  his  works  run  very  much  in  the  firft.  perfon,  and 
that  he  takes  all  occaiions  of  doing  himfelf  juftice.  "  Does  he  think,  fays 
"  Brutus,  that  his  Confulfhip  deferves  more  applaufe  than  my  putting  Cafar 
"  to  death,  becaufe  I  am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the  Ides  of  March,  as  hei& 
"  of  the  Nones  of  December?"  I  need  not  acquaint  my  learned  Reader,  that 
in  the  Ides  of  March,  Brutus  deftroyed  Cafar,  and  that  Cicero  quafhed  the 
confpiracy  of  Cataline  in  the  Calends  of  December.  How  mocking  foever 
this  great  man's  talking  of  himfelf  might  have  been  to  his  contemporaries,. 
I  mufl  confefs  I  am  never  better  pleafed  than  when  he  is  on  this  fubject.  Such 
openings  of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  infightinto  his  perfonal  character, 
and  illuftrate  feveral  paflages  in  the  hiftory  of  his  life ;  befides,  that  there  is 
fome  little  pleafure  in  difcovering  the  infirmity  of  a  great  man,  and  feeing 
how  the  opinion  he  has  of  himfelf  agrees  with  what  the  world  entertains 
of  him. 

The  Gentlemen  of  'Port-royal,  who  were  more  eminent  for  their  learning 
and  their  humility  than  any  other  in  France,  banifhed  the  way  of  fpeaking  in 
the  firft  perfon  out  of  all  their  works,  as  arifing  from  vain-glory  and  felf-con- 
ceit.  To  fhew  their  particular  averfion  to  it,  they  branded  this  form  of  wri- 
ting with  the  name  of  an  Egotifm ;  a  figure  not  to  be  found  among  the  an- 
cient rhetoricians. 

The 
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The  moil  violent  Egotifm  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  my  read- 
ing, is  that  of  Cardinal  JVoolfey,  Ego  et  Rex  mcus,  I  and  my  King ;  as  per- 
haps the  moft  eminent  Egotift  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  was  Montague 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  Effays.  This  lively  old  Gafcon  has  woven  all 
his  bodily  infirmities  into  his  works,  and  after  having  fpoken  of  the  faults  or 
virtues  of  any  other  man,  immediately  publifhes  to  the  world  how  it  ftands 
with  himfelf  in  that  particular.  Had  he  kept  his  own  counfel,  he  might 
have  pafied  for  a  much  better  man,  though  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been 
fo  diverting  an  Author.  The  title  of  an  Eflay  promifes  perhaps  a  difcourfe  up- 
on Virgil  or  Julius  Cafar;  but  when  you  look  into  it,  you  are  fure  to  meet 
with  more  upon  Monfieur  Montagne  than  either  of  them.  The  younger 
Scaliger,  who  feems  to  have  been  no  great  friend  to  this  Author,  after  having 
acquainted  the  world  that  his   father  fold  herrings,    adds  thefe  words ;  La 

grande  fadaife  de  Montagne,  qui  a  efcrit  qu'il  amoit  mieux  le  vin  blanc 

que  diable  a-t-on  H  /aire  de  /(avoir  ce  qu'il  aime  ?   For  my  part,   fays  Mon- 
tagne, I  am  a  great  lover  of  your  white  whines JVhat  the  Devil  fignifies 

it  to  the  publick,  fays  Scaliger,  whether  he  is  a  lover  of  white  wines  or  of  red 
wines  ? 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  Egotifts  for  whom  I  have  always 
had  a  mortal  averfion,  I  mean  the  Authors  of  Memoirs,  who  are  never  men- 
tioned in  any  works  but  their  own,  and  who  raife  all  their  productions  out  of 
this  lingle  figure  of  fpeech. 

Moft  of  our  modern  Prefaces  favour  very  ftrongly  of  the  Egotifm.  Every 
infignificant  Author  fancies  it  of  importance  to  the  world,  to  know  that  he 
writ  his  book  in  the  country,  that  he  did  it  to  pafs  away  fome  of  his  idle 
hours,  that  it  was  published  at  the  importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  na- 
tural temper,  ftudies  or  converfations,  directed  him  to  the  choice  of  his 
fubjedt. 

■  Id  populus  curat  fcilicet. 

Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  improving  to  the  Reader. 

In  works  of  humour,  efpecially  when  a  man  writes  under  a  fi&itious  per- 
fonage,  the  talking  of  one's  felf  may  give  fome  diverfion  to  the  publick;  but 
I  would  advife  every  other  writer  never  to  fpeak  of  himfelf,  unlefs  there  be 
fomething  very  considerable  in  his  character :  though  I  am  fenfible  this  rule 
will  be  of  little  ufe  in  the  world,  becaufe  there  is  no  man  who  fancies  his 
thoughts  worth  publishing,  that  does  not  look  upon  himfelf  as  a  confidera- 
ble  perfon. 

I  fliall  clofe  this  paper  with  a  remark  upon  fuch  as  are  Egotifts  in  con- 
verfation :  thefe  arc  generally  the  vain  or  mallow  part  of  mankind,  people 

J  2  being 
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being  naturally  full  of  themfelves  when   they  have  nothing  elfe  in  them- 
There  is  one  kind  of  Egotifls  which  is  very  common  in  the  world,  though 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  writer  has  taken  notice  of  them;    I  mean 
thofe  empty  conceited  fellows,  who  repeat  as  layings  of  their  own,  or  fome 
of  their  particular  friends,  feveral  jefts  which  were  made  before  they  were 
born,  and  which  every  one  who  has  converfed  in  the  world  has  heard  a  hun- 
dred times  over.     A  forward  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance  was  very 
guilty  of  this  abfurdity :  he  would  be  always  laying  a  new  fcene  for  fome 
old  piece  of  wit,  and  telling  us,  That  as  he  and  Jack  fuch  a-one  were  toge- 
ther, one  or  t'other  of  them  had  fuch  a  conceit  on  fuch  an  occafion ;  upon 
which  he  would  laugh  very  heartily,  and  wonder  the  company  did  not  join 
with  him.     When  his  mirth  was  over,  I  have  often  reprehended  him  out  of 
'Teretice,    Tuumne,    obfecro  te,  hoc  dictum  erat  ?    vetus  credidi.     But  finding 
him  Hill  incorrigible,  and  having  a  kindnefs  for  the  young  coxcomb,  who 
was  otherwife  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  recommended  to  his  perufal  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Jefts,  with  feveral  little  pieces  of  pleafantry  of  the  fame 
nature.     Upon  the  reading  of  them,  he  was  under  no  fmall  confufion  to  find 
that  all  his  jokes  had  pafTed  through  feveral  editions,    and   that  what   he. 
thought  was  a  new  conceit,  and  had  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe,  had  ap- 
peared in  print  before  he  or  his  ingenious  friends  were  ever  heard  of.     This 
had  fo  good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  content  at  prefent  to  pafs  for  a 
man  of  plain  fenfe  in  his  ordinary  converfation,  and  is  never  facetious  but 
when  he  knows  his  company. 


N°   565.  Friday t  July  9. 


Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terra/que,  traBufque  maris,  c oelum  que  prof undum.  Virg-. 


IWas  yefterday  about  fun-rfet  walking  in  the  open  fields,  'till  the  night  in* 
fenfibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at  firil  amufed  my  felf  with"  all  the  richnefs 
and  variety  of  colours, .  which  appeared  in  the  weilern  parts  of  Heaven : 
in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went  out,  feveral  flars  and  planets  ap- 
peared one  after  another,  'till  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The  blue.- 
nefs  of  the  JEther  was  exceedingly  heightened  and.  enlivened  by  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  thofe  luminaries  that  paifed  through  it.    The 

Galaxjr 
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Galaxy  appeared  in  its  moft  beautiful  white.  To  compleat  the  fcene,  the 
full  Moon  rofc  at  length  in  that  clouded  Majefty,  which  Milton  takes  notice 
of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely 
fhaded,  and  difpofed  among  fofter  lights,  than  that  which  the  Sun  had  be- 
fore difcovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  furveying  the  Moon  walking  in  her  brightnefs,  and  taking  her 
progrefs  among  the  confteltations,  a  thought  rofe  in  me  which  I  believe  very 
often  perplexes  and  difturbs  men  of  ferious  and  contemplative  natures.  Da- 
vid himfelf  fell  into  it,  in  that  reflection,  When  I  conjider  the  Heavens  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  Jiars  which  thou  haji  ordained;  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  fon  of  man  that  thou  rcgardeft  him  ! 
In  the  fame  manner,  when  I  confidered  that  infinite  hod  of  Stars,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  philofophically,  of  Suns,  which  were  then  fliining  upon  me,  with 
thofe  innumerable  fets  of  planets  or  worlds,  which  were  moving  round  their 
refpective  funs ;  when  I  ftill  enlarged  the  idea,  and  fuppofed  another  heaven 
of  funs  and  worlds  rifing  it  ill  above  this  which  we  difcovered,  and  thefe  ftill 
enlightened. by  a  fuperior  firmament  of  Luminaries,  which  are  planted  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as  the 
ftars  do  to  us;  in  fhort,  whilft  I  purfued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect 
on  that  little  infignificant  figure  which  I  my  felf  bore  amidft  the  immenfity 
of  God's  workSi 

Were  the  Sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation,  with  all  the  hoft 
of  planetary  worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihilat- 
ed, they  would  not  be  miffed  more  than  a  grain  of  fand  upon  the  fea-fliore. 
The  fpace  they  poffefs  is  fo  exceedingly  little,  in  comparifon  of  the  whole 
that  it  would  fcarce  make  a  Blank  in  the  creation.  The  Cha'fm  would  be 
imperceptible  to  an  eye,  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature,  and 
pafs  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other,  as  it  is  poflible  there  may  be 
fuch^.  fenfe  in  our  felves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  are  at  prefent  more 
exalted  than  our  felves.  We  fee  many  ftars  by  the  help  of  glaffes,  which  we 
do  not  difcover  with  our  naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  Telefcopes  are,  the 
more  ftill  are  our  difcoveries*  Huygenius  carries  this  thought  fo  far,  that  he 
does  not  think  it  impoflible  there  may  be  ftars  whofe  light  is  not  yet  travelled 
down  to  us,  fince  their  firft  creation.  There  is  no  queftion  but  the  Univerfe 
has  certain  bounds  fet  to  it ;  but  when  we  confider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite 
power,  prompted  by  infinite  goodnefs,  with  an  infinite  fpace  to  exert  it  felf 
in,  how  can  our  imagination  fet  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return  therefore  to  my  firft  thought,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  my  felf 
with  fecret  horror,  as  a  Being  that  was  not  worth  the  fmalleft  regard  of  one- 
who  had  fo  great  a  work  under  his. care  and  fuperintendency.     I  was  afraid  of 

being 
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being  overlooked  amidft  the  immenfity  of  nature,  and  lofl  among  that  infi- 
nite variety  of  creatures,  which  in  all  probability  fwarm  through  all  thefe 
immeafurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  my  felf  from  this  mortifying  thought,  I  confidered  that 
it  took  its  rife  from  thofe  narrow  conceptions,  which  we  are  apt  to  enter- 
tain of  the  Divine  Nature.  We  our  felves  cannot  attend  to  many  different 
objects  at  the  fame  time.  If  we  are  careful  to  infpect  fome  things,  we  muft 
of  courfe  neglect  others.  This  imperfection  which  we  obferve  in  our  felves, 
is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  fome  degree  to  creatures  of  the  higheft  ca- 
pacities, as  they  are  creatures,  that  is,  Beings  of  finite  and  limited  natures. 
The  prefence  of  every  created  Being  is  confined  to  a  certain  meafure  of  fpace, 
and  confequently  his  obfervation  is  ftinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects. 
The  Sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and  underftand,  is  of  a  wider  cir- 
cumference to  one  creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rife  one  above 
another  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence.  But  the  wideft  of  thefe  our  fpheres  has  its 
circumference.  When  therefore  we  reflect  on  the  Divine  Nature,  we  are  fo 
ufed  and  accuftomed  to  this  imperfection  in  our  felves,  that  we. cannot  for- 
bear in  fome  meafure  afcribing  it  to  him,  in  whom  there  is  no  fhadow  of 
imperfection.  Our  reafon  indeed  affures  us,  that  his  attributes  are  infinite, 
but  the  poornefs  of  our  conception  is  fuch,  that  it  cannot  forbear  fetting 
bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  'till  our  reafon  comes  again  to  our 
fuccour,  and  throws  down  all  thofe  little  prejudices  which  rife  in  us  una- 
wares, and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  fhall  therefore  utterly  extinguifh  this  melancholy  thought,  of  our  be- 
ing overlooked  by  our  Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works,  and  the  infi- 
nity of  thofe  objects  among  which  he  feems  to  be  inceffantly  employed,  if  we 
confider,  in  the  firft  place,  that  he  is  Omniprefent ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  that 
he  is  Omnifcient. 

If  we  confider  him  in  his  Omniprefence :  his  Being  pafles  through,  actuates 
and  fupports  the  whole  frame  of  Nature.  His  Creation,  and  every  part  of 
it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that  is  either  fo  dillant,  fo 
little,  or  fo  inconfiderable,  which  he  does  not  effentially  inhabit.  His  fub- 
ftance  is  within  the  fubftance  of  every  Being,  whether  material,  or  immaterial, 
and  as  intimately  prefent  to  it,  as  that  Being  is  to  it  felf.  It  would  be  an  im- 
perfection in  him,  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into  another,  or 
to  withdraw  himfelf  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or  from  any  pare 
of  that  fpace  which  is  difFufed  and  fpread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  fhorr,  to 
fpeak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  Philofopher,  he  is  a  Being  whofe 
centre  is  every  where,  and  his  circumference  no  where. 

In 
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In  the  fecond  place,  he  is  Omnifcient  as  well  as  Omniprefent.     His  Omni- 
fcience indeed  neceffarily  and  naturally  flows  from  his  Omniprefence  ;  he 
cannot  but  be  confcious  of  every  motion  that  arifes  in  the  whole  material 
world,  which  he  thus  effentially  pervades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  ftir- 
ring  in  the  intellectual  world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately 
united.     Several  Moralifts  have  confidered  the  creation  as  the  Temple   of 
God,  which  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with  his 
prefence.     Others  have  confidered  infinite  fpace  as  the  receptacle,  or  rather 
the  habitation  of  the  Almighty:  but  the  nobleft  and  moft  exalted  way  of 
confidering  this  infinite  fpace  is  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the 
Senforium  of  the  Godhead.     Brutes  and  men  have  their  Senforiola,  or  little 
Senforiums,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  prefence,  and  perceive  the  actions  of 
a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them.     Their  knowledge  and  obfervation 
turns  within  a  very  narrow  circle.   But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive 
and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  refides,  infinite  fpace  gives  room  to  infi- 
nite knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  Omnifcience. 

Were  the  Soul  feparate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  of  thought 
fhould  ftart  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Creation,  mould  it  for  millions  of  years 
continue  its  progrefs  through  infinite  fpace  with  the  fame  activity,  it  would 
ftill  find  it  felf  within  the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encompaffed  round 
with  the  immenfity  of  the  Godhead.  Whilft  we  are  in  the  body  he  is  not 
lefs  prefent  with  us,  becaufe  he  is  concealed  from  us.  O  that  I  knew  where  I 
might  jind  him  !  fays  fob.  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and  back- 
ward, but  I  cannot  perceive  him.  On  the  left  hand,  where  he  does  work,  but 
I  cannot  behold  him  :  he  bidet h  hi mj elf  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  fee  him. 
In  fhort,  reafon  as  well  as  revelation  affures  us,  that  he  cannot  be  abfent  from 
us,  notwithstanding  he  is  undifcovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  Omniprefence  and  Omnifcience, 
every  uncomfortable  thought  vanifhes.  He  cannot  but  regard  every  thing 
that  has  Being,  efpecially  fuch  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they  are  not  regard- 
ed by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in 
particular,  which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occafion:  for  as  it  is  impof- 
fible  he  fhould  overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  fo  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards,  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  thofe  who  endeavour  to  recommend  them- 

felves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart  think  themfelves 

unworthy  that  he  fhould  be  mindful  of  them. 


Wcdncfl.  tj , 
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N°  567.  Wednefday,  July  14. 


^Inceptus  clamor  frufir  at  ur  hi  antes.  Virg. 


IHave  received  private  advice  from  fome  of  my  correfpondents,  that  if  I 
would  give  my  paper  a  general  run,  I  mould  take  care  to  feafon  it  with 
fcandal.  I  have  indeed  obferved  of  late,  that  few  writings  fell  which  are 
not  filled  with  great  names  and  illuftrious  titles.  The  Reader  generally  cafts 
his  eye  upon  a  new  book,  and  if  he  finds  feveral  letters  feparated  from  one 
another,  by  a  dafh,  he  buys  it  up,  and  perufes  it  with  great  fatisfadtion.  An 
M  and  an  h,  a  T  and  an  r,  with  a  fhort  line  between  them,  has  fold  many 
an  inlipid  pamphlet.  Nay  I  have  known  a  whole  edition  go  off  by  vertue  of 
two  or  three  well  written  &c 's. 

A  fprinkling  of  the  words  Faction,  Frenchman,  Papijl,  Plunderer,  and  the 
like  fignificant  terms,  in  an  Italick  character,  hath  alfo  a  very  good  effect  up- 
on the  eye  of  the  purchaferj  not  to  mention  Scribler,  Liar,  Rogue,  Rafcal, 
Knave,  and  Villain,  without  which  it  is  impoflible  to  carry  on  a  modern  con- 
troverfie. 

Our  party-writers  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  fecret  virtue  of  an  innuendo  to 
recommend  their  productions,  that  of  late  they  never  mention  the  Q_  —  n 

or  P 1  at  length,  though  they  fpeak  of  them  with  honour,  and  with  that 

deference  which  is  due  to  them  from  every  private  perfom  It  gives  a  fecret 
fatisfadtion  to  the  perufer  of  thefe  myfterious  works,  that  he  is  able  to  de- 
cipher them  without  help,  and,  by  the  flrength  of  his  own  natural  parts,. 
to  fill  up  a  blank  fpace,  or  make  out  a  word  that  has  only  the  firfl  or  laft 
letter  to  it. 

Some  of  our  Authors  indeed,  when  they  would  be  more  fatyrical  than  or- 
dinary, omit  only  the  vowels  of  a  great  man's  name,  and  fall  moft  unmerci- 
fully upon  all  the  confonants.  This  way  of  writing  was  firfl  of  all  introduced 
by  T'-m  Br-wn  of  facetious  memory,  who,  after  having  gutted  a  proper  name 
of  all  its  intermediate  vowels,  ufed  to  plant  it  in  his  works,  and  make  as  free 
with  it  .as  he  pleafed,  without  any  danger  o    the  fiatute. 

That  I  may  imitate  thefe  celebrated  Authors,  and  publifh  a  paper  which 
ill  all  be  more  taking  than  ordinary,  I  have  here  drawn  up  a  very  urious  li- 
bel, in  which  a  Reader  of  penetration  will  find  a  great  deal  of  concealed  fa- 

tyr, 
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tyr,  and  if  he  be  acquainted  with  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  will  eafily 
difcover  the  meaning  of  it. 

"  If  there  are  four  perfons  in  the  nation  who  endeavour  to  bring  all 
"  things  into  confufion,  and  ruin  their  native  country,  I  think  every  honefl 
"  Engl-fi-m-n  ought  to  be  upon  his  guard.  That  there  are  fuch,  every  one 
K  will  agree  with  me,  who  hears  me  name  ***  with  his  firft  friend  and  fa- 
«  vourite  ***,  not  to  mention  ***  nor  ***.  Thefe  people  may  cryCh-rch, 
«  Ch-rch,  as  long  as  they  pleafe,  but,  to  make  ufe  of  a  homely  proverb' 
"  The  proof  of  the  p-dd-ng  is  in  the  eating.  This  I  am  fure  of,  that  if  a 
"  certain  Prince  fhould  concur  with  a  certain  Prelate,  (and  we  have  Mon- 

"  fieur  Z «'s  word  for  it)  our  pofterity  would  be   in  a  fweet    p-ckle. 

"  Muft  the  Britifi  Nation  fuffer  forfooth,  becaufe  my  Lady  Qjp-t-s  has  been 
"  difobliged  ?  or  is  it  reafonable  that  our  Englijh  fleet,  which  ufed  to  be  the 

"  terror  of  the  ocean,  fliould  lie  wind-bound  for  the  fake  of  a I  love 

"  to  fpeak  out  and  declare  my  mind  clearly,  when  I  am  talking  for  the  good 
"  of  my  country.     I  will  not  make  my  court  to  an  ill  man,  though  he  were 

"  a  B y  or  a  T /.     Nay,  I  would  not  ftick  to  call  fo  wretched  a  poli- 

"  tician,  a  traitor,  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  a  Bl-nd-rb-fs,  &c.  &c. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatife,  which  is  written  after  the 
manner  of  the  moft  celebrated  Authors  in  Great  Britain,  I  may  communi- 
cate to  the  publick  at  a  more  convenient  feafon.  In  the  mean  while  I  fliall 
leave  this  with  my  curious  Reader,  as  fome  ingenious  writers  do  their  Enig- 
mas, and  if  any  fagacious  perfon  can  fairly  unriddle  it,  I  will  print  his  ex- 
planation, and,  if  he  pleafes,  acquaint  the  world  with  his  name. 

I  hope  this  fliort  eflay  will  convince  my  Readers,  it  is  not  for  want  of  abi- 
lities that  I  avoid  State-tracts,  and  that  if  I  would  apply  my  mind  to  it,  I 
might  in  a  little  time  be  as  great  a  mailer  of  the  political  fcratch  as  any  the 
moft  eminent  writer  of  the  age.  I  fliall  only  add,  that  in  order  to  outfliine 
all  the  modern  race  of  Syncopijis,  and  thoroughly  content  my  EngliJJj  Readers, 
I  intend  (hortly  to  publifli  aSPEC  tat  o  k,  that  lhall  not  have  a  Angle 
vowel  in  it. 


Vol.  IV.  K  Friday, 
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Ne5<>S.  Friday,  July  \6. 


Dum  recitas,  incipit  efe  tuus.  Mart. 


I  Was  yefterday  in  a  CofFee-houfe  not  far  from  the  Royal-Exchange,  where 
I  obferved  three   perfons  in    clofe  conference  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco  j 
upon  which,  having  filled  one  for  my  own  ufe,  I  lighted  it  at  the  little 
wax  candle  that  rtood  before  them ;  and  after  having  thrown  in  two  or  three 
whiffs  amongft  them,  fat  down  and  made  one  of  the  company.     I  need  not 
tell  my  Reader,  that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the  fame  candle,  is  looked  upon 
among  brother-fmoakers  as  an  overture  to  converfation  and  friendfhip.     As 
we  here  laid  our  heads  together  in  a  very  amicable  manner,  being  intrenched 
under  a  cloud  of  our  own  railing,  I  took  up  the  lafl  Spectator,  and  cart- 
ing my  eye  over  h,'The  Spectator,  fays  I,  is  very  witty  to-day,  upon  which 
a  lufty  lethargick  old  Gentleman,  who  fat  at  the  upper-end  of  the  table,  ha- 
ving gradually  blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of  fmoak,  which  he  had 
been  collecting  for  fome  time  before,  Ay,  fays  he,  more  witty  than  wife,  I  am 
afraid.     His  neighbour,  who  fat  at  his  right  hand,  immediately  coloured, 
and  being  an  angry  politician,  laid  down  his  pipe  with  fo  much  wrath  that 
he  broke  it  in  the  middle,  and  by  that  means  furnifhed  me  with  a  tobacco- 
ftopper.     I  took  it  up  very  fedately,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  made 
ufe  of  it  from  time  to  time  all  the  while  he  was  fpeaking:  This  fellow,  fays 
he,  cannot  for  his  life  keep  out  of  politics.     Do  you  fee  how  he  abufes  four  great 
men  here?  I  fixed  my  eye  very  attentively  on  the  paper,  and  asked  him  if  he 
meant  rhofe  who  were  reprefented  by  Afterisks.     Aflerisks,  fays  he,  do  you  call 
them  ?  they  are  all  of  them  ftars.     He  might  as  well  have  put  garters  to  them. 
Then  pray  do  but  mind  the  two  or  three  next  lines,  Ch-rch  and  p-dd-ng  in  the 
fame  fentence  !  our  Clergy  are  very  much  beholden  to  him.     Upon  this  the  third 
Gentleman,  who  was  of  a  mild  difpofition,  and,  as  I  found,  a  Whig  in  his 
heart,  defired  him  not  to  be  too  fevere  upon  the  Spectator  neither;  For, 
fays  he,  you  find  he  is  very  cautious  of  giving  offence,  and  has  therefore  put  two 
dafies  into  his  pudding.     A  fig  for  his  dajh,  fays  the  angry  politician.     In  his 
next  fentence  he  gives  a  plain  innuendo,  that  our  poflerity  will  be  in  a  fweet 
p-ckle.     What  does  the  fool  mean  by  his  pickle?  why  does  he  not  write  at  length 
if  he  means  honeflly  ?  I  have  read  over  the  whole  fentence,  fays  I ;  but  I  look  up- 
on 
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on  the  parenthejts  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  mojl  dangerous  part,  and  as  }u%of 
infmuations  as  it  can  hold.    .But  who,  fays  I,  it  my  Lady  Q^-p — t — s  ?  Av, 
anfuoer  that  if  you  can,  Sir,  fays  the  furious  Statefman  to  the  poor  Whig  that 
fat  over-againfl  him.     But  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  I  do  afure  you, 
fays  he,  were  I  my  LadyQ^p — t — s,  I  would  fue  him  for  Scandalum  Magna- 

tum.     What  is  the  world  come  to  ?  muji  every  body  be  allow  ed  to ?  He  had 

by  this  time  filled  a  new  pipe,  and  applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expecfed 
the  lafl  word  of  his  fentence,  put  us  off  with  a  whiff  of  tobacco;  which  he 
redoubled  with  fo  much  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  almoft  ftifled  the  whole 
company.  Afterafhort  paufe,  I  owned  that  I  thought  the  Spectator  had  o-one 
too  far  in  writing  fo  many  letters  in  my  Lady  ^jp-t-s's  name;  but  however,  fays 
I,  he  has  made  a  little  amends  for  it  in  his  next  fentence,  where  he  leaves  a  blank 
fpace  without  fo  much  as  a  confbnant  to  dirccl  us !  I  mean,  fays  I,  after  thofe 
words,  The  fleet,  that  ufed  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  mould  He  wind- 
bound  for  the  fake  of  a ;  after  which  enfues  a  chafm,  that,  in  my  opini- 
on, looks  modejl .enough.  Sir,  fays,  my  antagonift,  you  may  eajily  know  his  mean- 
ing by  his  gaping ;  Ifuppofe  he  defgns  his  chafm,  as  you  call  it,  for  an  hole  to 
creep  out  at,  but  I  believe  it  will  hardly  ferve  his  turn.  Who  can  endure  to  fee 
the  great  Officers  of  State,  the  R—y's  and  T — t's  treated  after  fo  fcurrilous  a 
manner?  I  cannot  for  my  life,  fays  I,  imagine  who  the  Spectator  means: 

No!  fays  he, Tour  humble  ferv ant,  Sir!  Upon  which  he  flung  himfelf 

back  in  his  chair  after  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  fmiled  upon  the  old 
lethargick  Gentleman  on  his  left  hand,  who  I  found  was  his  great  admirer. 
The  Whig  however  had  begun  to  conceive  a  good-will  towards  me,  and 
feeing  my  pipe  out,  very  generoufly  offered  me  the  ufe  of  his  box;  but  I 
declined  it  with  great  civility,  being  obliged  to  meet  a  friend  about  that 
time  in  another  quarter  of  the  city. 

At  my  leaving  the  Coffee-houfe,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting  with  my 
felf  upon  that  grofs  tribe  of  fools  who  may  be  termed  the  Over-wife,  and 
upon  the  difficulty  of  writing  any  thing  in  this  cenforic  us  age,  which  a  weak 
head  may  not  conftrue  into  private  fatyr  and  perfonal  rejection. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nofe  at  an  innuendo,  fmells  treafon  and  fedition  in 
the  moft  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together,  and  never  fees  a  vice  or 
folly  ftigmatized,  but  finds  out  one  or  other  of  his  acquaintance  pointed  at  by 
the  writer.  I  remember  an  empty  pragmatical  fellow  in  the  country,  who  up- 
on reading  over  the  whole  Duty  of  Man,  had  written  the  names  of  feveral 
perfons  in  the  village  at  the  fide  of  every  fin  which  is  mentioned  by  that  ex- 
cellent Author  ;  fo  that  he  had  converted  one  of  the  beft  books  in  the  world 
into  a  libel  againit  the  'Squire,  Church-wardens,  Overfeers  of  the  poor,  and 
all  other  the  moil  confidcrable  perfons  in  the  parilh.     This  book  with  thefe 

K-  2  extra- 
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extraordinary  marginal  notes  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had 
never  feen  it  before  ;  upon  which  there  arofe  a  current  report  that  fome  body 
had  written  a  book  againft  the  'Squire  and  the  whole  parifh.  The  Minifter 
of  the  place  having  at  that  time  a  controverfy  with  fome  of  his  congregati- 
on upon  the  account  of  his  tythes,  was  under  fome  fufpicion  of  being  the 
Author,  until  the  good  man  fet  his  people  right,  by  (hewing  them  that  the 
fatyrical  paflages  might  be  applied  to  feveral  others  of  two  or  three  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  that  the  book  was  writ  againft  all  the  finners  in 
England. 


N°  569.  Monday y  July  19. 


Reges  dicuntur  multis  argere  culullis 

Et  torquere  tnero,   quern  perfpexijfe  labor  ent% 

An  fit  amicitia  digitus —  Hoi 


NO  vices  are  fo  incurable  as  thofe  which  men  are  apt  to  glory  in.  One 
would  wonder  how  drunkennefs  mould  have  the  good  luck  to  be  of 
this  number.  Anacbarjis,  being  invited  to  a  match  of  drinking  at 
Corinth,  demanded  the  prize  very  humoroufly,  becaufe  he  was  drunk  before 
any  of  the  reft  of  the  company ;  for,  fays  he,  when  we  run  a  race,  he  who 
arrives  at  the  goal  firft  is  entitled  to  the  reward.  On  the  contrary,  in  this 
thirfty  generation  the  honour  falls  upon  him  who  carries  off  the  greateft 
quantity  of  liquor,  and  knocks  down  the  reft  of  the  company.  I  was  the 
other  day  with  honeft  Will.  Funnell  the  Weft  Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up- 
how  much  liquor  had  paft  through  him  in  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
which,  according  to  his  computation,  amounted  to  twenty  three  hogfheads 
of  oftober,  four  ton  of  port,  half  a  kilderkin  of  fmall  beer,  nineteen  barrels 
of  cider,  and  three  glaffes  of  champaign  ;  befides  which,  he  had  aflifted  at 
four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to  mention  fips,  drams,  and  whets  with- 
out number.  I  queftion  not  but  every  Reader's  memory  will  fuggeft  to  him 
feveral  ambitious  young  men,  who  are  as  vain  in  this  particular  as  Will.  Fun- 
nell, and  can  boaft  of  as  glorious  exploits. 

Our  modern  Philofophers  obferve,  that  there  is  a  general  decay  of  moifture 
in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  This  they  chiefly  afcribe  to  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables, which  incorporate  into  their  own  fubftance  many  fluid  bodies  that 

never 
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never  return  again  to  their  former  nature:  but,  with  fubmifllon,  they  ought 
to  throw  into  their  account  thofe  innumerable  rational  beings  which  fetch 
their  nourifhment  chiefly  out  of  liquids ;  efpecially  when  we  confider  that 
men,  compared  with  their  fellow-creatures,  drink  much  more  than  comes  to 
their  fhare. 

But  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may  think  of  themfelves,  a  drun- 
ken man  is  a  greater  monfter  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  among  all  the  Crea- 
tures which  God  has  made;  as  indeed  there  is  no  character  which  appears 
more  defpicable  and  deformed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reafonable  perfons,  than  that 
of  a  drunkard.  Bonofus,  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  was  addicted  to  this 
vice,  having  fet  up  for  a  fhare  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  being  defeated  in  a 
great  battle,  hang'd  himfelf.  When  he  was  (ecn  by  the  army  in  this  melan- 
choly fituation,  notwithstanding  he  had  behaved  himfelf  very  bravely,  the 
common  jeil  was,  that  the  thing  they  faw  hanging  upon  the  tree  before  them 
was  not  a  man  but  a  bottle. 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the  mind,  the  body,  and  fortune  of  the 
perfon  who  is  devoted  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  firft  of  all  difcovers  every  flaw  in  it.  The  fober 
man,  by  the  flrength  of  reafon,  may  keep  under  and  fubdue  every  vice  or 
folly  to  which  he  is  moft  inclined  ;  but  wine  makes  every  latent  feed  fprout 
up  in  the  foul,  and  (hew  it  felf;  it  gives  fury  to  the  paffions,  and  force  to 
thofe  objects  which  are  apt  to  produce  them.  When  a  young  fellow  com- 
plained to  an  old  Philofopher  that  his  wife  was  not  handfome,  Put  lefs  water 
in  your  wine,  fays  the  Philofopher,  and  you  will  quickly  make  her  fo.  Wine 
heightens  indifference  into  love,  love  into  jealoufie,  and  jealoufie  into  mad- 
nefs.  It  often  turns  the  good-natured  man  into  an  ideot,  and  the  cholerick 
into  an  afTaftin.  It  gives  bitternefs  to  refentment,  it  makes  vanity  infupport- 
able,  and  difplays  every  little  fpot  of  the  foul  in  its  utmoft  deformity. 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hidden  faults  of  a  man,  and  mew  them 
in  the  moft  odious  colours,  but  often  occaiions  faults  to  which  he  is  not  natu- 
rally fubject.  There  is  more  of  turn  than  of  truth  in  a  faying  of  Seneca 
That  drunkennefs  does  not  produce  but  difcover  faults.  Common  experience 
teaches  us  the  contrary.  Wine  throws  a  man  out  of  himfelf,  and  infufes 
qualities  into  the  mind,  which  fhe  is  a  ftranger  to  in  her  fober  moments. 
The  perfon  you  converfe  with,  after  the  third  bottle,  is  not  the  fame  man 
who  at  firft  fat  down  at  table  with  you.  Upon  this  maxim  is  founded  one  of 
the  prettieft  fayings  I  ever  met  with,  which  is  afcribed  to  Publius  Syrus,  Qui 
tbrium  ludificat  I  adit  abjentem;  He  whojejh  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk,  injures 
the  abjent. 

Thus 
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Thus  does  drunkennefs  aft  in  direcl:  contradi&ion  to  reafon,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which  is  crept  into  it,  and  to  guard 
it  againft  all  the  approaches  of  any  that  endeavours  to  make  its  entrance.  But 
befides  thefe  ill  effects  which  this  vice  produces  in  the  perfon  who  is  actually 
under  its  dominion,  it  has  alfo  a  bad  influence  on  the  mind  even  in  its  fober 
moments;  as  it  infenfibly  weakens  the  understanding,  impairs  the  memory, 
and  makes  thofe  faults  habitual  which  are  produced  by  frequent  excefTes. 

I  mould  now  proceed  to  {hew  the  ill  effects  which  this  vice  has  on  the  bo- 
dies and  fortunes  of  men;  but  thefe  I  mail  referve  for  the  fubjecl:  of  fome 
future  paper. 


N°  571.  Friday,  July  xj. 


Caelum  quid  quarimus  ultra  ?  Luc. 


AS  the  work  I  have  engaged  in,  will  not  only  confift  of  papers  of  humour 
and  learning,  but  of  feveral  EfTays  moral  and  divine,  I  mall  publifh 
the  following  one,  which  is  founded  on  a  former  Spectator,  and 
fent  me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  queftioning  but  it  will  pleafe  fuch  of  my 
Readers  as  think  it  no  difparagement  to  their  understandings  to  give  way 
fometimes  to  a  ferious  thought. 

SIR, 

I N  your  paper  of  Friday  the  9th  inftant,  you  had  occafion  to  confider  the 
•*■  Ubiquity  of  the  God-head,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  mew,  that  as  he  is 
prefent  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be  attentive  to  every  thing,  and  privy 
to  all  the  modes  and  parts  of  its  exiftence ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  Omni- 
fcience  and'  Omniprefence  are  coexistent,  and  run  together,  through  the 
whole  infinitude  of  fpace.  This  confideration  might  furnifh  us  with  many 
incentives  to  devotion  and  motives  to  morality,  but  as  this  fubjecl:  has  been 
handled  by  feveral  excellent  writers,  I  mail  confider  it  in  a  light  wherein  I 
have  not  fccn  it  placed  by  others. 

Fir  ft,  How  difconfolate  is  the  condition  of  an  intellectual  Being  who  is  thus 
prefent  with  his  Maker,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  receives  no  extraodinary  benefit 

or  advantage  from  this  his  prefence ! 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  an  intellectual  Being,  who 
feels  no  other  effects  from  this  his  prefence  but  fuch  as  proceed  from  divine 
wrath  and  indignation ! 

Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellectual  Being,  who  is 
fenfible  of  his  Maker's  prefence  from  the  fecret  effects  of  his  mercy  and 
loving-kindnefs ! 

Firjl,  How  difconfolate  is  the  condition  of  an  intellectual  Being,  who  is 
thus  prefent  with  his  Maker,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  receives  no  extraordi- 
nary benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  prefence  !  Every  particle  of  matter  is 
actuated  by  this  Almighty  Being  which  paffes  through  it.     The  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  ftars  and  planets,  move  and  gravitate  by  vertue  of  this  great 
principle  within  them.     All  the  dead  parts  of  nature  are  invigorated  by  the 
prefence  of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of  exerting  their  refpective  qua- 
lities.    The  feveral  inftincts,  in  the  brute  creation,  do  likewife  operate  and 
work  towards  the  feveral  ends  which  are  agreeable  to  them,  by  this  divine  energy. 
Man  only,   who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  holy  Spirit,  and  is  unatten- 
tive  to  his  prefence,  receives  none  of  thofe  advantages  from  it,    which  are 
perfective  of  his  nature  and  neceffary  to  his  well-being.     The  Divinity  is 
with  him,  and  in  him,  and  every  where  about  him,  but  of  no  advantage 
to  him.     It  is  the  fame  thing  to  a  man  without  religion,  as  if  there  were  no 
God  in  the  world.     It  is  indeed  impoflible  for  an  infinite  Being  to  remove 
himfelf  from  any  of  his  creatures,  but  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his  ef- 
fence  from  us,  which  would  argue  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can   with- 
draw from  us  all  the  joys  and  confolations  of  it.     His  prefence  may  perhaps 
be  neceffary  to  fupport  us  in  our  exiftence;  but  he  may  leave  this  our  exi- 
gence to  it  felf,  with  regard  to  its  happinefs  or  mifery.     For,  in  this  fenfe, 
he  may  caff  us  away  from  his  prefence,   and  take  his  holy  Spirit  from  us. 
This  fingle  consideration  one  would  think  fufficient  to  make  us  open  our 
hearts  to  all  thofe  infufions  of  joy  and  gladnefs  which  are  fo  near  at  hand, 
and  ready  to  be  poured  in  upon  us ;    efpccially  when  we  confider,  Secondly, 
The  deplorable  condition  of  an  intellectual  Being  who  feels  no  other  effects 
from  his  Maker's  prefence,  but  fuch  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  in- 
dignation! 

We  may  affure  our  felves,  that  the  great  Author  of  Nature  will  not  always 
be  as  one,  who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  creatures.  Thofe  who  will  not 
feel  him  in  his  love,  will  be  fure  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his  difpleafure.  And 
how  dreadful  is  the  condition  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  fenfible  of  the 
Being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  fuffers  from  him !  He  is  as  effentially  pre- 
fent in  hell  as  in  heaven,  but  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  accurled  places  behold 
him  only  in  his  wrath,  and  fhrink  within  their  flames  to  conceal  themfelves 

from 
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from  him.     It  is  not  in   the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive  the  fearful 
effects  of  Omnipotence  incenfed. 

But  I  (hall  only  confider  the  wretchednefs  of  an  intellectual  Being,  who, 
in  this  life,  lies  under  the  difpleafure  of  him,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  is  intimately  united  with  him.  He  is  able  to  difquiet  the  foul,  and  vex 
it  in  all  its  faculties.  He  can  hinder  any  of  the  greateft  comforts  of  life  from 
refrefhing  us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its  ilighteft  calamities.  Who 
then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  an  out-caft  from  his  prefence,  that  is, 
from  the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its  terrors  ?  How  pathetic  is 
that  expoflulation  of  Job,  when,  for  the  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was  made 
to  look  upon  himfelf  in  this  deplorable  condition  !  Why  haji  thou  fet  me  as 
a  mark  agahifi  thee,  J'o  that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  my  felj 1  But,  thirdly, 
how  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellectual  Being,  who  is  fenfible  of 
his  Maker's  prefence  from  the  fecret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving- 
kindnefs ! 

The  BlefTed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  face,  that  is,  are  as  fenfible  of 
his  prefence  as  we  are  of  the  prefence  of  any  perfon  whom  we  look  upon 
with  our  eyes.     There  is  doubtlefs  a  faculty  in  fpirits,  by  which  they  appre- 
hend one  another,  as  our  fenfes  do  material  objects ;  and  there  is  no  queftion 
but  our  fouls,    when  they  are  difembodied,    or  placed  in   glorified  bodies, 
will  by  this  faculty,  in  whatever  part  of  fpace  they  refide,  be  always  fenfible 
of  the  divine  prefence.     We,  who  have  this  veil  of  flefh  ftanding  between 
us  and  the  world  of  fpirits,  muft  be  content  to  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  prefent  with  us,  by  the  effects  which  he  produceth  in  us.     Our  outward 
fenfes  are  too  grofs  to  apprehend  him ;  we  may  however  tafle  and  fee  how 
gracious  he  is,  by  his  influence  upon  our  minds,  by  thofe  virtuous  thoughts 
which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  thofe  fecret  comforts  and  refrefhments  which 
he  conveys  into  our  fouls,  and  by  thofe  ravifhing  joys  and  inward  fatisfacti- 
ons,  which  are   perpetually  fpringing  up,    and  diffufing  themfelves  among 
all  the  thoughts  of  good  men.     He  is  lodged  in  our  very  effence,  and  is  as  a 
foul  within   the  foul,  to  irradiate  its  underflanding,  rectifie  its  will,  purifie 
its  paffions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man.     How  happy  therefore  is 
an  intellectual  Being,   who,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good 
works,  opens  this  communication  between  God  and  his  own  foul !  Though 
the  whole  creation  frowns  upon  him,    and   all  nature  looks  black  about 
him,   he  has  his  light  and  fupport  within  him,   that  are  able  to  chear  his 
mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midft  of  all  thofe  horrors  which  encompafs 
him.     He  knows  that  his  Helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  always  nearer  to  him 
than  any  thing  elfe  can  be,  which  is  capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying  him. 
In  the  midft  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  attends  to  that  Being  who  whif- 
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pers  better  things  within  his  foul,  and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  De- 
fender, his  Glory,  and  the  Lifter  up  of  his  head.  In  his  deepeft  folitude 
and  retirement,  he  knows  that  he  is  in  company  with  the  greateft  of  Be- 
ings ;  and  perceives  within  himfelf  fuch  real  fenfations  of  his  prefence,  as 
are  more  delightful  than  any  thing  that  can  be  met  with  in  the  conver- 
fation  of  his  creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  he  confiders  the  pains 
of  his  diffolution  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  breaking  down  of  that  par- 
tition, which  ftands  betwixt  his  foul,  and  the  fight  of  that  Being,  who 
is  always  prefent  with  him,  and  is  about  to  manifeft  it  felf  to  him  in  full- 
nefs  of  joy. 

If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  fenfible  of  our  Maker's  prefence, 
from  the  fecret  effects  of  his  Mercy  and  Goodnefs,  we  mufl  keep  fuch  a 
watch  over  all  our  thoughts,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture,  his  foul 
may  have  pleafure  in  us.  We  mufl  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  holy  Spirit, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in 
his  fight,  that  he  may  delight  thus  to  refide  and  dwell  in  us.  The  light 
of  nature  could  direct  Setieca  to  this  dodtrine,  in  a  very  remarkable  paf- 
fage  among  his  Epiftles ;  Sacer  inejl  in  nobis  J'piritus  bonorum  malorumque 
cuflos,  ct  obfervator,  et  quemadmodum  nos  ilium  traftamus,  ita  et  ilk  nos. 
There  is  a  holy  fpirit  refiding  in  us,  who  watches  and  obferves  both 
good  and  evil  men,  and  will  treat  us  after  the  fame  manner  that  we 
treat  him.  But  I  fhall  conclude  this  difcourfe  with  thofe  more  emphaticai 
words  in  divine  revelation,  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word,  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  ive  will  come  unto  hi/n,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him. 


Vol.JV.  L  Friday, 
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N°  574.  Friday,  July  30. 


Ncn  pqfftdentem  mult  a  voc  averts 
Recle  beatum :  reSfius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  Japienter  uti 
Duramque  callet  pauper iem  pati.  Hor. 


I  Was  once  engaged  in  difcourfe  with  a  Rojicrucian  about  the  great  fecret. 
As  this  kind  of  men  (I  mean  thofe  of  them  who  are  not  profeffed  cheats) 
are  over-run  with  Enthufiafm  and  Philofophy,  it  was  very  amufing  to 
hear  this  religious  Adept  defcanting  on  his  pretended  difcovery.  He  talked 
of  the  fecret  as  of  a  fpirit  which  lived  within  an  emerald,  and  converted  every 
thing  that  was  near  it  to  the  higheft  perfection  it  was  capable  of.  It  gives  a  luftre, 
fays  he,  to  the  fun,  and  water  to  the  diamond.  It  irradiates  every  metal, 
and  enriches  lead  with  all  the  properties  of  gold.  It  heightens  fmoke  into 
flame,  flame  into  light,  and  light  into  glory.  He  further  added,  that  a 
fingle  ray  of  it  diffipates  pain,  and  care,  and  melancholy  from  the  perfon 
on  whom  it  falls.  In  fhort,  fays  he,  its  prefence  naturally  changes  every 
place  into  a  kind  of  heaven.  After  he  had  gone  on  for  fome  time  in  this 
unintelligible  cant,  I  found  that  he  jumbled  natural  and  moral  ideas  toge- 
ther into  the  fame  difcourfe,  and  that  his  great  fecret  was  nothing  elfe  but 
Content. 

This  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  fome  meafure,  all  thofe  effects  which 
the  Alchymifl  ufually  afcribes  to  what  he  calls  the  Philofopher's  ftone;  and 
if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the  fame  thing,  by  banifhing  the  defire 
of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove  the  difquietudes  arifing  out  of  a  man's  mind, 
body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  him  eafie  under  them.  It  has  indeed  a  kindly  in- 
fluence on  the  foul  of  man,  in  refpect  of  every  Being  to  whom  he  ftands 
related.  It  extinguifhes  all  murmur,  repining,  and  ingratitude  towards  that 
Being  who  has  allotted  him  his  part  to  act  in  this  world.  It  deftroys  all  in- 
ordinate ambition,  and  every  tendency  to  corruption,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
munity wherein  he  is  placed.  It  gives  fweetneis  to  his  converfation,  and  a: 
perpetual  ferenity  to  all  his  thoughts* 

Among 
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Among  the  many  methods  which  might  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  acquit-in* 
of  this  virtue,  I  fliall  only  mention  the  two  following.  Firft  of  all,  a  man 
mould  always  confider  how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants ;  and,  fecond- 
ly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he  might  be  than  he  really  is. 

Firft  of  all,  a  man  fhould  always  confider  how  much  he  has  more  than  he 
wants.     I  am  wonderfully  pleafed  with  the  reply  which  Arifiippus  made  to 
one  who  condoled  him  upon  the  lofs  of  a  farm,  Wlyy,  faid  he,  I  have  three 
farms  JIM,  and  you  have  but  one;  fo  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  aflicJcd  for  you, 
than  you  for  me.     On  the  contrary,  foolifh  men  are  more  apt  to  confider  what 
they  have  loft  than  what  they  poffefs ;  and  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  thofe  who 
are  richer  than  themfelves,  rather  than  on  thofe  who  are  under  greater  diffi- 
culties.    All  the  real  pleafures  and  conveniencies  of  life  lie  in  a  narrow  com- 
pafs;  but  it  i6  the  humour  of  mankind  to  be  always  looking  forward,  and 
{training  after  one  who  has  got  the  ftart  of  them  in  wealth  and  honour.    For 
this  reafon,  as  there  are  none  can  be  properly  called   rich,  who  have  not 
more  than  they  want ;  there  are  few  rich  men  in  any  of  the  politer  nations  but 
among  the  middle  fort  of  people,  who  keep  their  wifhes  within  their  for- 
tunes, and  have  more  wealth  than  they  know  how  to  enjoy.     Perfons  of  a 
higher  rank  live  in  a  kind  of  fplendid  poverty,  and  are  perpetually  wanting,  be  - 
caufe  inftead  ofacquiefcing  in  the  folid  pleafures  of  life,  they  endeavour  toout- 
vy  one  another  in  fhadows  and  appearances.     Men  of  fenfe  have  at  all  times 
beheld  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  this  filly  game  that  is  playing  over  their 
heads,  and  by  contracting  their  defires,  enjoy  all  that  fecret  fatisfa&ion  which 
others  are  always  in  queft  of.     The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chace  after  ima- 
ginary pleafures  cannot  be  fufficiently  expofed,  as  it  is   the  great  fource  of 
thofe  evils  which  generally  undo  a  nation.     Let  a  man's  eftate  be  what  it 
will,  he  is  a  poor  man  if  he  does  not  live  within  it,  and  naturally  fets  him- 
felf  to  fale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his  price.     'vVhen  Pittacus,  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  who  had    left  him  a*  good   eftate,   was  offered  a  great 
fum  of  money  by  the  King  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindnefs,   but 
told  him  he  had  already  more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.     In 
fhort,  content  is  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty;  or,  to  aive 
the  thought  a  more  agreeable  turn,  content  is  natural  wealth,  fays  Socrates ; 
to  which  I  fhall  add,  luxury  is  artificial  poverty.     I  fliall  therefore  recom- 
mend to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  are  always  aiming  after  fuperfluous 
and  imaginary  enjoyments,  and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  contracling  their 
defires,  an  excellent  faying  of  Bion  the  Philofopher ;  namely,  That  no  man 
has  fo  much  care,  as  he  who  endeavours  after  the  moji  happinefs. 

In  the  fecond  place,  every  one  ought  to  refled:  how  much  more  unhappy 
he  might  be  than  he  really  is.     The  former  confideration   took  in  all  thofe 
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who  are  fufficiently  provided  with  the  means  to  make  themfelves  eafie ;  this 
regards  fuch  as  actually  lie  under  fome  preffure  or  misfortune.  Thefe  may 
receive  great  alleviation  from  fuch  a  comparifon  as  the  unhappy  perfon  may 
make  between  himfelf  and  others,  or  between  the  misfortune  which  he  fuf- 
fers,  and  greater  misfortunes  which  might  have  befallen  him. 

I  like  the  flory  of  the  honeft  Dutchman,  who,  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a 
fall  from  the  mainmaft,  told  the  ftanders-by,  It  was  a  great  mercy  that  it  was 
not  his  neck.     To  which,  fince  I  am  got  into  quotations,  give  me  leave  to 
add  the  faying  of  an  old  Philofopher,  who,  after  having  invited  fome  of  his 
friends  to  dine  with  him,  was  ruffled  by  his  wife  that  came  into  the  room  in 
a  paffion,  and  threw  down  the  table  that  flood  before  'them;  Every  one,  fays 
he,  has  his  calamity,  and  he  is  a  happy  man  that  has  no  greater  than  this.    We 
find  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  life  of  Doctor  Hammond,  written 
by  Bithop  Fell.     As  this  good  man  was  troubled  with  a  complication  of  di- 
ftempers,  when  he  had  the  Gout  upon  him,  he  ufed  to  thank  God  that  it  was 
not  the  Stone:  and  when  he  had  the  Stone,  that  he  had  not  both  thefe  diftem-r 
pers  on  him  at  the  fame  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Effay  without  obferving,  that  there  was  never  any 
fyflem  befides  that  of  Chriftianity,  which  could  effectually  produce  in  the 
mind  of  man  the  virtue  I  have  been  hitherto  fpeaking  of.  In  order  to  make  us 
content  with  our  prefent  condition,  many  of  the  ancient  Philofophers  tell  us 
that  our  difcontent  only  hurts  our  felves,  without  being  able  to  make  any  alte- 
ration in  our  circumftances ;  others,  that  whatever  evil  befalls  us  is  derived 
to  us  by  a  fatal  neceffity,  to  which  the  Gods  themfelves  are  fubjecl;  whilfl 
others  very  gravely  tell  the  man  who  is  miferable,  that    it  is  neceffary  ha 
fhould  be  fo  to  keep  up  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  and  that  the  fcheme  of 
providence  would' be  troubled  and  perverted,  were  he  otherwife.    Thefe,  and 
the  like  confiderations,  "rather  filence  than  fatisfie  a  man.     They  may  fhow 
him  that  his  difcontent  is  unreafonable,  but  are  by  no  means  fufficient  to  re- 
lieve it.    They  rather  give  defpair  than  confolation.    In  a  word,  a  man  might 
reply  to  one  of  thefe  comforters,  as  Augujlus  did  to  his  friend  who  advifed  him- 
not  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  a  perfon  whom   he  loved,,  becaufed  his  grief 
could1  not  fetch  him  again;  It  is  for  that very  reafon,  faid  the  Emperor,/^ 

J  grieve. 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  more  tender  regard  to  human  nature.   It; 
nrefcribes  to  every  miferable  man  the  means  of  bettering  his  condition ;  nay, . 
it  fhews  him,  that  the  bearing  of  his  afflictions  as  he  ought  to  do,  will  natu- 
rally end  in  the  removal  of  them:  it  makes  him  ealie  here,  becaufe  it  can. 
make  him  happy  hereafter. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the  greateft  bleffing  a  man  can  enjoy 
in  this  world;  and  if  in  the  prefent  life  his  happinefs  arifes  from  the  fubdu- 
ing  of  his  defires,  it  will  arife  in  the  next  from  the  gratification  of  them. 


N°  575.  Monday,  Augufi  1, 


■  Nee  morti  ejfe  locum  —         ■  Virg. 


A  Lewd  young  fellow  feeing  an  aged  Hermit  go  by  him  barefoot,  Fa- 
ther, fays  he,  you  are  in  a  very  tniferable  condition  if  there  is  not  ano- 
ther world:  True  Jon,  faid  the  Hermit;  but  what  is  thy  condition  if 
there  is  ?  Man  is  a  creature  defigned  for  two  different  dates  of  being,  or  ra- 
ther, for  two  different  lives.  His  firft  life  is  ftiort  and  tranfient ;  his  fecond 
permanent  and  lading.  The  queftion  we  are  all  concerned  in  is  this,  In 
which  of  thefe  two  lives  it  is  our  chief  intereft  to  make  our  felves  happy  ?  or, 
in  other  words,  Whether  we  mould  endeavour  to  fecure  to  our  felves  the 
pleafures  and  gratifications  of  a  life  which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  at 
its  utmoft  length  of  a  very  inconfiderable  duration  ;  or  to  fecure  to  our  felves 
the  pleafures  of  a  life  which  is  fixed  and  fettled,  and  will  never  end?  Every 
man,  upon  the  firft  hearing  of  this  queftion,  knows  very  well  which  fide  of 
it  he  ought  to  clofe  with.  But  however  right  we  are  in  theory,  it  is 
plain  that  in  practice  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  fide  of  the  queftion.  We 
make  provifions  for  this  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for 
the  other  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

Should  a  fpirit  of  fuperior  rank,  who  is  a  ftranger  to  human  nature,  acci- 
dentally alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  furvey  of  its  inhabitants;  what 
would  his  notions  of  us  be  ?  Would  not  he  think  that  we  are  a  fpecies  of  Be- 
ings made  for  quite  different  ends  and  purpofes  than  what  we  really  are  ? 
Muft  not  he  imagine  that  we  were  placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and 
honours  ?  Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and 
ftation,  and  title  ?  Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were  forbidden  poverty  by 
threats  of  eternal  punifhment,  and  enjoined  to  purfue  our  pleafures  under 
pain  of  damnation?  He  would  certainly  imagine  that  we  were  influenced  by 
a  fcheme  of  duties  quite  oppofite  to  thofe  which  are  indeed  prefcribed  to 
ns.  And  truly,  according  to  fuch  an  imagination,  he  muft  conclude  that  we  are 
a  fpecies  of  the  moft  obedient  creatures  in  the  univerie;  that  we  are  conftant 

to 
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to  our  duty  j  and  that  we  keep  a  fteddy  eye  on  the  end  for  which  we  were 
fent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  aftonifhm^nt,  when  he  learnt  tl  at  we  were 
Beings  not  defigned  to  exift  in  this  world  above  threefcore  and  ten  years?  and 
that  the  greateft  part  of  this  bufie  fpecies  fall  fhort  even  of  that  age!  How 
would  he  be  loft  in  horrour  and  admiration,  when  he  fhould  know  that  this 
fett  of  creatures,  who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which  fcarce 
deferves  the  name  of  exiftence,  when,  I  fay,  he  fhould  know  that  this  fett  of 
creatures  are  to  exift  to  all  eternity  in  another  life,  for  which  they  make  no 
preparations?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  difgrace  to  reafon,  than  that  men, 
who  are  perfwaded  of  thefe  two  different  ftates  of  Being,  fhould  be  perpetu- 
ally employed  in  providing  for  a  life  of  threefcore  and  ten  years,  and  neg- 
lecting to  make  provifion  for  that,  which  after  many  myriads  of  years  will  be 
ftill  new,  and  ftill  beginning ;  efpecially  when  we  confider  that  our  endea- 
vours for  making  our  felves  great,  or  rich,  or  honourable,  or  whatever  elfe 
we  place  our  happinefs  in,  may  after  all  prove  unfuccefsful  ;  whereas  if  we 
conftantly  and  fincerely  endeavour  to  make  our  felves  happy  in  the  other  life, 
we  are  fure  that  our  endeavours  will  fucceed,  and  that  we  {hall  not  be  difap.- 
pointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  queftion  is  ftarted  by  one  of  the  fchoolmen.  Suppofing 
the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mafs  of  the  fineft  fand,  and 
that  a  fingle  grain  or  particle  of  this  fand  fhould  be  annihilated  every  thou- 
fand  years.  Suppofing  then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  happy  all  the 
while  this  prodigious  mafs  of  fand  was  confuming  by  this  flow  method  till 
there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  miferable  for- 
ever after;  or,  fuppofing  that  you  might  be  happy  for-ever  after,  on  condi- 
tion you  would  be  miferable  till  the  whole  mafs  of  fand  were  thus  annihilated 
at  the  rate  of  one  fand  in  a  thoufand  years:  which  of  thefe  two  cafes  would 
you  make  your  choice  ? 

It  muft  be  confeffed  in  this  cafe,  Co  many  thoufands  of  years  are  to  the  ima- 
gination as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in  reality  they  do  not  bear  fo  great  a 
proportion  to  that  duration  which  is  to  follow  them,  as  a  Unite  does  to  the 
greateft  number  which  you  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of  thofe 
fends  to  the  fuppofed  heap.  Reafon  therefore  tells  us,  without  any  manner 
of  hefitation,  which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this  choice.  However,  as  I 
have  before  intimated,  our  reafon  might  in  fuch  a  cafe  be  fo  over-fet  by  the 
imagination,  as  to  difpofe  fome  perfons  to  fink  under  the  confideration  of  the 
/*reat  length  of  the  firft  part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the  great  diftance  of  that 
fecond  duration  which  is  to  fucceed  it.  The  mind,  I  fay,  might  give  itfelf 
up  to  that  happinefs  which  is  at  hand,  confidering  that  it  is  fo  very  near,  and 

that 
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that  it  would  lafl  fo  very  long.  But  when  the  choice  we  actually  have  before 
us  is  this,  Whether  we  will  chufe  to  be  happy  for  the  fpacc  of  only  three- 
fcore  and  ten,  nay  perhaps  of  only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  fay  of  only 
a  day  or  an  hour,  and  miferable  to  all  eternity;  or,  on  the  contrary,  refera- 
ble for  this  fhort  term  of  years,  and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity  :  what  word? 
are  lumcient  to  exprefs  that  folly  and  want  of  confideration  which  in  fuch  a 
cafe  makes  a  wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  cafe  even  at  the  worft,  by  fuppofing  (what  feldom  happens) 
that  a  courfe  of  virtue  makes  us  miferable  in  this  life:  but  if  wc  fuppofe  (as 
it  generally  happens)  that  virtue  would  make  us  more  happy  even  in  this 
life  than  a  contrary  courfe  of  vice;  how  can  we  fufficiently  admire  the  ftu- 
pidity  or  madnefs  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  capable  of  making  fo  abfurd  a 
choice  ? 

Every  wife  man  therefore  will  confider  this  life  only  as  it  may  conduce  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  other,  and  chearfully  facrifice  the  pleafures  of  a  few 
years  to  thofe  of  an  eternity. 


N°  576-  Wednefdciy,  Augufi 


Nitor  in  adverfum ;  nee  me,  qui  cater  a,   vincit 

Impetus  ;  et  rapido  contrarius  evehor  orbi.  Ovid 


I  Remember  a  young  man  of  very  lively  parts,  and  of  a  fprightly  turn  in 
converfation,  who  had  only  one  fault,  which  was  an  inordinate  defire  of 
appearing  fafhionable.  This  ran  him  into  many  amours,  and  confequent- 
ly  into  many  diftempers.  He  never  went  to  bed  till  two  a-clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, becaufe  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellow ;  and  was  every  now  and  then 
knocked  down  by  a  Conftable,  to  fignalize  his  vivacity.  He  was  initiated 
into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one  and  twenty,  and  fo  improved  in 
them  his  natural  gayety  of  temper,  that  you  might  frequently  trace  him  to 
his  lodgings  by  a  range  of  broken  windows,  and  other  the  like  monuments  of 
wit  and  gallantry.  To  be  fhort,  after  having  fully  eftablifhed  his  reputation 
of  being  a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  old  age  at  five  and  twenty. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a  man  into  fo  many  errors  and  in- 
conveniencies,  as  the  defire  of  not  appearing  fingular  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is 
▼ery  neceffary  to  form  a  right  idea  of  Angularity,  that  we  may  know  when  it 


is 
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is  laudable  and  when  it  is  vicious.  In  the  firft  place,  every  man  of  fenfe 
will  agree  with  me,  that  Angularity  is  laudable,  when,  in  contradiction  to  a 
multitude,  it  adheres  to  the  dictates  of  confcience,  morality,  and  honour. 
In  thefe  cafes  we  ought  to  confider,  that  it  is  not  cuflom,  but  duty,  which  is 
.the  rule  of  action;  and  that  we  fhould  be  only  fo  hxfociable,  as  we  are  rea- 
fonable  creatures.  Truth  is  never  the  lefs  fo,  for  not  being  attended  to; 
and  it  is  the  nature  of  actions,  not  the  number  of  actors,  by  which  we  ought 
to  regulate  our  behaviour.  Singularity  in  concerns  of  this  kind  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  heroic  bravery,  in  which  a  man  leaves  the  fpecies  only  as  he  foars  above 
it.  What  greater  inftance  can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pufillanimous  temper, 
than  for  a  man  to  pafs  his  whole  life  in  oppofition  to  his  own  fentiments? 
or  not  to  dare  to  be  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be? 

Singularity  therefore  is  only  vicious  when  it  makes  men  act  contrary  to 
reafon,  or  when  it  puts  them  upon  distinguishing  themfelves  by  trifles.  As 
for  the  firft  of  thefe,  who  are  lingular  in  any.thing  that  is  irreligious,  immo- 
ral, or  difhonourable,  I  believe  every  one  will  eafily  give  them  up.  I  Shall 
therefore  fpeak  of  thofe  only  who  are  remarkable  for  their  Angularity  in 
-things  of  no  importance,  as  in  drefs,  behaviour,  converfation,  and  all  the  lit- 
tle intercourfes  of  life.  In  thefe  cafes  there  is  a  certain  deference  due  to  cu- 
stom; and  notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  colour  of  reafon  to  deviate  from 
the  multitude  in  fome  particulars,  a  man  ought  to  facrifice  his  private  incli- 
nations and  opinions  to  the  practice  of  the  publick.  It  muft  be  confeSTed 
that  good  fenfe  often  makes  a  humourift;  but  then  it  unqualifies  him  for 
being  of  any  moment  in  the  world,  and  renders  him  ridiculous  to  perfons  of 
a  much  inferior  understanding. 

I  have  heard  of  a  Gentleman  in  the  north  of  England,  who  was  a  remark- 
able inftance  of  this  foolifh  Angularity.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  with- 
in himfelf,  to  act  in  the  moft  indifferent  parts  of  life  according  to  the  moft 
abftracted  notions  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  without  any  regard  to  fafhion  or 
example.  This  humour  broke  out  at  firft  in  many  little  oddnefies :  he  had 
never  any  ftated  hours  for  his  dinner,  fupper,  or  Sleep;  becaufe,  faid  he,  we 
ought  to  attend  the  calls  of  nature,  and  not  fet  our  appetites  to  our  meals, 
but  bring  our  meals  to  our  appetites.  In  his  converfation  with  Country-gen- 
tlemen, he  would  not  make  ufe  of  a  phrafe  that  was  not  Strictly  true  :  he  ne- 
ver told  any  of  them,  that  he  was  his  humble  fervant,  but  that  he  was  his 
well-wiSher  ;  and  would  rather  be  thought  a  malecontent,  than  drink  the 
King's  health  when  he  was  not  a-dry.  He  would  thruft  his  head  out  of  his 
chamber-window  every  morning,  and  after  having  gaped  for  freSh  air  about 
half  an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verfes  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  lungs ;  to  which  end  he  generally  took  them  out  of  Homer ;  -the 

i     Greek 
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Greek  tongue,  efpecially  in  that  Author,  being  more  deep  and  fonorous,  and 
more  conducive  to  expectoration,  than  any  other.  He  had  many  other  par- 
ticularities, for  which  he  gave  found  and  philofophical  reafons.  As  this  hu- 
mour ftill  grew  upon  him,  he  chofe  to  wear  a  turban  inftead  of  a  perriwig ; 
concluding  very  juftly,  that  a  bandage  of  clean  linnen  about  his  head  was 
much  more  wholfome,  as  well  as  cleanly,  than  the  caul  of  a  wig,  which  is 
foiled  with  frequent  perfpirations.  He  afterwards  judicioufly  obferved,  that 
the  many  ligatures  in  our  Englifo  drefs  muft  naturally  check  the  circulation 
of  the  blood;  for  which  reafon,  he  made  his  breeches  and  his  doublet  of  one 
continued  piece  of  cloth,  after  the  manner  of  the  Hujfars.  In  fhort,  by  follow- 
ing the  pure  dictates  of  reafon,  he  at  length  departed  fo  much  from  the  reft: 
of  his  countrymen,  and  indeed  from  his  whole  fpecies,  that  his  friends  would 
have  clapped  him  into  Bedlam,  and  have  begged  his  eftate;  but  the  judge 
being  informed  that  he  did  no  harm,  contented  himfelf  with  ifluing  out  a 
commiiTion  of  lunacy  againft  him,  and  putting  his  eftate  into  the  hands  of 
proper  guardians. 

The  fate  of  this  Philofopher  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  remark  in  Monlieur 
Fontenelle's  dialogues  of  the  dead.  The  ambitious  and  the  covetous  (fays  he)  are 
madmen  to  all  intents  and purpofes,  as  much  as  thofe  who  are  Jlmt  up  in  dark 
rooms  ;  but  they  have  the  good  luck  to  have  numbers  on  their  fide  -,  whereas  the 
frenzy  of  one  who  is  given  up  for  a  lunatick,  is  a  frenzy  hors  d'oeuvre  ;  that  is, 
in  other  words,  fomething  which  is  fingular  in  its  kind,  and  does  not  fall  in 
with  the  madnefs  of  a  multitude. 


N°  575?.  Wednefday,  Augnji  11 


•Odora  canum  vis.  Vir°\ 


IN  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I,  the  company  of  Stationers,  into  whofe 
hands  the  printing  of  the  Bible  is  committed  by  Patent,  made  a  very  re- 
markable Erratum  or  blunder  in  one  of  their  editions:    for  inftead  of 
Thou  palt  not  commit  Adultery,  they  printed  off  feveral  thoufands  of  copies 
with  'Thou  JJ: alt  commit  Adultery.     Archbifhop  Laud,    to  punifh  this  their 
negligence,  laid  a  confiderable  fine  upon  that  company  in  the  Star-chamber. 

By  the  practice  of  the  world,  which  prevails  in  this  degenerate  age,  I  am 

afraid  that  very  many  young  profligates,  of  both   fexes,  are  poffeffed  of  this 

Vol.  IV.  M  fpurious 
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fpurious  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  obferve  the  Commandment  according  to 
i  hat  faulty  reading. 

Adulterers,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  were  excommunicated  for  ever, 
and  unqualified  all  their  lives  for  bearing  a  part  in  chriftian  affemblies,  not- 
withstanding they  might  feek  it  with  tears,  and  all  the  appearances  of  the 
moft  unfeigned  repentance. 

1  might  here  mention  fome  ancient  laws  among  the  heathens  which  punifli- 
ed  this  crime  with  death;  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are  now  in  force 
among  feveral  governments  that  have  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  But 
becaufe  a  fubjedt  of  this  nature  may  be  too  ferious  for  my  ordinary  Readers,' 
who  are  very  apt  to  throw  by  my  papers,  when  they  are  not  enlivened  with 
fomething  that  is  diverting  or  uncommon;  I  (hall  here  publifh  the  contents 
of  a  little  Manufcript  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which  pretends  to  great 
antiquity,  though  by  reafon  of  fome  modern  phrafes  and  other  particulars  in 
it,  I  can  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  genuine,  but  rather  the  production  of  a. 
modern  Sophift. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  there  was  a  temple  upon  mount  Mtna 
dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which  was  guarded  by  dogs  of  fo  exquifite  a  fmell,  (fay 
the  Hiftorians)  that  they  could  difcern  whether  the  perfons  who  came 
thither  were  chaft  or  otherwife.  They  ufed  to  meet  and  fawn  upon  fuch  as 
were  chaft,  careffmg  them  as  friends  of  their  mafter  Vulcan;  but  flew  at  thofe 
who  were  polluted,  and  never  ceafed  barking  at  them  till  they  had  driven 
them  from  the  temple. 

My  Manufcript  gives  the  following  account  of  thefe  dogs,  and  was  proba- 
bly defigned  as  a  comment  upon  this  ftory. 

"  Thefe  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  by  his  fifter  Diana,  the  Goddefs  of 

"  hunting  and  of  chaftity,  having  bred  them  out  of  fome  of  her  hounds,  in 

u  which  {he  had  obferved  this  natural  inftinct  and  fagacity.  It  was  thought  (he 

*  did  it  in  fpight  of  Venus,  who,  upon  her  return  home,  always  found  her 

"  husband  in  a  good  or  bad  humour,  according  to  the  reception  which  {he 

*'  met  with  from  his  dogs.     They  lived  in  the  temple  feveral  years,  but  were 

"  fuch  fnappifh  curs  that  they  frighted  away  moft  of  the  votaries.     The  wo- 

"  men  of  Sicily  made  a  folemn  deputation  to  the  Prieft,  by  which  they  ao* 

"  quainted  him,  that  they  would  not  come  up  to  the  temple  with  their  ai>- 

"  nual  offerings  unlefs  he  muzled  his  maftiffs;  and  at  laft  compromifed  the 

"  matter  with  him,  that  the  offering  {hould  always  be  brought  by  a  chorus 

"  of  young  girls,  who  were  none  of  them  above  feven  years  old.     It  was 

u  wonderful  (fays  the  Author)  to  fee  how  different  the  treatment  was  which 

"  the  dogs  gave  to  thefe  little  Miffes,  from  that  which  they  had  {h own  to 

l<  their  mothers.     It  is  faid  that  a  Prince  of  Syracufe,  having  married  a  young- 

•'Lady, 
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"  Lady,  and  being  naturally  of  a  jealous  temper,  made  fuch  an  intereft  with 
u  the  Priefts  of  this  temple,  that  he  procured  a  whelp  from  them  of  this  fa- 
"  mous  breed.  The  young  puppy  was  very  troublefome  to  the  fair  Lady  at 
"  firft,  infomuch  that  the  follicited  her  husband  to  fend  him  away,  but  the 
(t  good  man  cut  her  fhort  with  the  old  Sicilian  proverb,  Love  me,  love  rt/y 
"  dog.  From  which  time  flie  lived  very  peaceably  with  both  of  them.  The 
"  Ladies  of  Syracufe  were  very  much  annoyed  with  him,  and  feveral  of  very 
"  good  reputation  refufed  to  come  to  court  till  he  was  difcarded.  There 
"  were  indeed  fome  of  them  that  defied  his  fagacity,  but  it  was  obferved, 
"  though  he  did  not  actually  bite  them,  he  would  growle  at  them  mod  con- 
"  foundedly.  To  return  to  the  dogs  of  the  temple :  after  they  had  lived 
"  here  in  great  repute  for  feveral  years,  it  fo  happened,  that  as  one  of  the 
"  Priefts,  who  had  been  making  a  charitable  vilit  to  a  widow  who  lived  on 
"  the  promontory  of  Lihbeum,  returned  home  pretty  late  in  the  evening,  the 
"  dogs  flew  at  him  with  fo  much  fury,  that  they  would  have  worried  him 
"  if  his  Brethren  had  not  come  to  his  affiftance:  upon  which,  fays  my 
"  Author,  the  dogs  were  all  of  them  hanged,  as  having  loft  their  original 
"  inftindt. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  wiihing,  that  we  had  fome  of  this 
breed  of  dogs  in  Great  Britain,  which  would  certainly  do  Jujlice,  I  ihould 
fay  Honour,  to  the  Ladies  of  our  country,  and  fhew  the  world  the  difference 
between  pagan  women,  and  thofe  who  are  inftruited  in  founder  principles  of 


virtue  and  religion. 
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— —  Si  verbo  audacia  detur, 

Non  metuam  magni  dixijje  palatia  cceli.  Ov.  Met. 


SIR, 

IConfidered  in  my  two  laft  Letters  that  awful  and  tremendous  fubjecl, 
the  Ubiquity  or  Omniprefence  of  the  Divine  Being.     I  have  fhewn 
that  he  is  equally  prefent  in  all  places  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  infinite  lpace.    This  do&rine  is  fo  agreeable  to  reafon,   that  we  meet  with 
it  in  the  writings  of  the  enlightned  heathens,    as  I  might  fhow  at   large, 
were  it  not  already  done  by  other  hands.     But  though  the  Deity  be  thus 

M  2  "  "dientially 
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"  eflentially  prefent  through  all  the  immenfity  of  fpace,  there  is  one  part  of 
"  it  in  which  he  difcovers  himfelf  in  a  moil  tranfeendent  and  vifible  glory. 
"  This  is  that  place  which  is  marked  out  in  Scripture  under  the  different  ap- 
"  pellations  of  Paradife,  the  third  Heaven,  the  Throne  of  God,  and  the  habi- 
"  tation  of  his  Glory.  It  is  here  where  the  glorified  body  of  our  Saviour  re- 
"  fides,  and  where  all  the  celeftial  hierarchies,  and  the  innumerable  hofts  of 
"  Angels,  are  reprefented  as  perpetually  furrounding  the  feat  of  God,  with 
"  Hallelujahs  and  Hymns  of  praife.  This  is  that  pre  fence  of  God,  which 
"  fome  of  the  Divines  call  his  Glorious,  and  others  his  Majeftatic  prefence. 
"  He  is  indeed  as  effentially  prefent  in  all  other  places  as  in  this,  but  it  is  here 
"  where  he  reiides  in  a  fenfible  magnificence,  and  in  the  midft  of  all  thofe 
"  fplendors  which  can  affect  the  imagination  of  created  Beings. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion  of  God  Almighty's  prefence  in 
"  heaven,  whether  difcovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  a  general  tradi- 
"  tion  from  our  firft  parents,  prevails  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
"  whatfoever  different  notions  they  entertain  of  the  Godhead.  If  you  look 
"  into  Homer,  that  is,  the  moft  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers,  you  fee  the 
"  fupreme  powers  feated  in  the  heavens,  and  encompaffed  with  inferior  Dei- 
"  ties,  among  whom  the  Mufes  are  reprefented  as  finging  inceffantly  about 
"  his  throne.  Who  does  not  here  fee  the  main  ftrokes  and  outlines  of  this 
*  great  truth  we  are  fpeaking  of?  The  fame  doctrine  is  fhadowed  out  in 
"  many  other  heathen  Authors,  though  at  the  fame  time,  like  feveral  other 
"  revealed  truths,  dafhed  and  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  hu- 
"  man  inventions.  But  to  pafs  over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
"  thofe  more  enlightened  parts  of  the  pagan  world,  we  find  there  is  fcarce 
"  a  people  among  the  late  difcovered  nations  who  are  not  trained  up  in  an  opi- 
"  nion,  that  Heaven  is  the  habitation  of  the  Divinity  whom  they  worfhip. 

"  As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  the  Sanffum  SanSiorum,  in  which  a.' 
"  vifible  Glory  appeared  among  the  figures  of  the  Cherubins,  and  into  which 
"  none  but  the  High-Prieft  himfelf  was  permitfed  to  enter,  after  having 
"  made  an  atonement  for  the  fins  of  the  people ;  fo  if  we  confider  the  whole 
"  creation  as  one  great  temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which 
"  the  High-Prieft  of  our  falvation  entered,  and  took  his  place  among  An- 
"  gels  and  Archangels,  after  having  made  a  propitiation  for  the  fins  of 
i(  mankind. 

"  With  how  much  skill  muft  the  throne  of  God  be  erected?  With  what 
"  glorious  defigns  is  that  habitation  beautified,  which  is  contrived  and  built 
"  by  him  who  infpired  Hyram  with  wifdom  ?  How  great  muft  be  the  Maje- 
"  fty  of  that  place,  where  the  whole  art  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and 
"  where  God  has  chofen  to  (how  himfelf  in  the  moft  magnificent  manner  ? 

"  What 
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"  What  muff  be  the  Architecture  of  infinite  power  under  the  direction  of  in- 
"  finite  wifdom  ?  A  fpirit  cannot  but  be  tranfported,  after  an  ineffable  man- 
"  ner,  with  the  fight  of  thofe  objects,  which  were  made  to  affect  him  by 
«'  that  Being  who  knows  the  inward  frame  of  a  foul,  and  how  to  pleafe  and 
"  ravifli  it  in  all  its  mod:  fecret  powers  and  faculties.  It  is  to  this  majeftatic 
u  prefence  of  God,  we  may  apply  thole  beautiful  expreflions  in  holy  writ: 
"  Behold  even  to  the  moon,  and  it  ftineth  not ;  yea  the  Jlars  are  not  pure  in  his 
"  fight.  The  light  of  the  fun,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world  in  which  we 
"  live,  are  but  as  weakjind  fickly  glimmerings,  or  rather  darknefs  it  felf,  in 
"  comparifon  of  thofe  fplendors  which  encompafs  the  throne  of  God. 

"  As  the  Glory  of  this  place  is  tranfeendent  beyond  imagination,  fo  proba- 
"  bly  is  the  Extent  of  it.  There  is  Light  behind  Light,  and  Glory  within 
"  Glory.  How  far  that  fpace  may  reach,  in  which  God  thus  appears  in  per- 
"  feci  Majefty,  we  cannot  poflibly  conceive.  Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it 
"  may  be  indefinite;  and  though  not  immeafurable  in  it  felf,  it  may  be  fo 
"  with  regard  to  any  created  eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has  made  thefe  lower 
"  regions  of  matter  fo  inconceivably  wide  and  magnificent  for  the  habitation 
"  of  mortal  and  periihable  Beings,  how  great  may  we  fuppofe  the  courts  of 
"  his  houfe  to  be,  where  he  makes  his  refidence  in  a  more  efpecial  manner 
"  and  difplays  himfelf  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  Glory,  among  an  innumerable 
"  company  of  Angels,  and  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfect? 

"  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot  be  railed  too  high,  when 
"  we  think  on  a  place  where  Omnipotence  and  Omnifcience  have  fo  fignal- 
V  ly  exerted  themfelves,  becaufe  that  they  are  able  to  produce  a  fcene  infi- 
"  nitely  more  great  and  glorious  than  what  we  are  able  to  imagine.  It  is  not 
"  impofiible  but  at  the  confummation  of  all  things,  thefe  outward  apart- 
**  ments  of  nature,  which  are  now  fuited  to  thofe  Beings  who  inhabit  them 
"  may  be  taken  in  and  added  to  that  glorious  place  of  which  I  am  here 
"  fpeaking;  and  by  that  means  made  a  proper  habitation  for  Beings  who  are 
"  exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of  their  imperfections:  for  fo  the  Scrip- 
"  ture  feems  to  intimate,  when  it  fpeaks  of  new  heavens  and  of  a  new  earth, 
"  wherein  dwelleth  righteoufnefs. 

"  I  have  only  confidered  this  glorious  place  with  regard  to  the  fight  and 
"  imagination,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  other  fenfes  may  here 
"  likewife  enjoy  their  higheft  Gratifications.  There  is  nothing  which  more 
"  ravifhes  and  tranfports  the  foul,  than  harmony ;  and  we  have  great  reafon 
"  to  believe,  from  the  defcriptions  of  this  place  in  holy  Scripture,  that  this 
"  is  one  of  the  entertainments  of  it.  And  if  the  foul  of  man  can  be  fo  won- 
"  derfully  affected  with  thofe  (trains  of  mufic,  which  human  art  is  capable 
u  of  producing,  how  much  more  will  it  be  railed  and  elevated  by  thofe,  in 

"  which 
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"  which  is  exerted  the  whole  power  of  harmony!  The  fenfes  are  faculties  of 

"  the  human  foul,   though  they  cannot  be  employed,  during  this  our  vital 

"  union,  without  proper  inftruments  in  the  body ;    why  therefore  mould 

*'  we  exclude  the  fatisfadtion  of  thefe  faculties,  which  we  find  by  experience 

"  are  inlets  of  great  pleafure  to  the  foul,  from  among  thofe  entertainments 

"  which  are  to  make  up    our  happinefs  hereafter?  why  fliould  we  fuppofe 

"  that  our  hearing  and  feeing  will  not  be  gratify'd  with  thofe  objects  which 

"  are  mofl  agreeable  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  meet  with  in  thefe 

"  lower  regions  of  nature  ;  obje&s,  which  neither  eye  hathfeen,  nor  ear  heard, 

"  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ?  I  knew  a  man  in  Chri/l 

i<  (fays  St.  PWfpeaking  of  himfelf)  above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the 

"  body,  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth) 

"  fuch  a  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.    And  I  knew  fitch  a  man  (whether 

"  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell:  God  knoweth)  how  that  he 

"  was  caught  up  into  paradife,  and  heard  unfpeakable  words,  which  it  is  not 

"  pofible  for  man  to  utter.     By  this  is  meant,  that  what  he  heard  was  fo  in- 

"  finitely  different  from  any  thing  which  he  had  heard  in  this  world,  that  it 

"  was  impoflible  to  exprefs  it  in  fuch  words  as  might  convey  a  notion  of  it 

"  to  his  hearers. 

"  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  enquiries  concerning  any  fo- 
"  reign  country,  where  we  are  fome  time  or  other  to  make  our  abode  ;  and 
*c  as  we  all  hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious  place,  it  is  both  a  laudable 
"  and  ufeful  curiofity,  to  get  what  informations  we  can  of  it,  whilff.  we 
"  make  life  of -revelation  for  our  guide.     When  thefe  everlafling  doors  fhall 
"  be  opened  to  us,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  pleafures  and  beauties  of  this 
"  place  will  infinitely  tranfcend  our  prefent  hopes  and  expectations,  and  that 
"  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  throne  of  God,  will  rife  infinitely  beyond 
"  whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.     We  might  here  entertain  our 
"  felves  with  many  other  fpeculations  on  this  fubjedt,    from  thofe  feveral 
"  hints  which  we  find  of  it  in -the  holy  Scriptures;  as  whether  there  may  not 
"  be  different  manfions  and  apartments  of  glory,  to  Beings  of  different  na- 
"  tures ;  whether  as  they  excel  one  another  in  perfection,  they  are  not  ad- 
"  mined  nearer  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater  manifeftati- 
"  ons  of  his  prefence ;  whether  there  are  not  folemn  times  and  occafions, 
"  when  all  the  multitude  of  heaven  celebrate  the  prefence  of  their  Maker  in 
"  more  extraordinary  forms  of  praife  and  adoration ;  as  Adam,  though  he  had 
"  continued  in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Divines, 
'•  have  kept  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  any 
"  other  of  the  feven.     Thefe,  and  the  like  Speculations,  we  may  very  inno- 
"  cently  indulge,  fo  long  as  we  make  ufe  of  them  to  infpire  us  with  a  defire 
V  tpf  becoming  inhabitants  of  this  delightful  place.  "  I 
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w  I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  foregoing  Letters,  treated  on  the  moft  feri- 
"  ous  fubjed  that  can  employ  the  mind  of  man,  the  Omniprefence  of  the 
"  Deity ;  a  fubjedt  which,  if  poflible,  mould  never  depart  from  our  medita- 
"  tions.  We  have  confidered  the  divine  Being,  as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  as 
"  he  dwells  among  his  works,  as  he  is  prefent  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  as 
"  he  difcovers  himfelf  in  a  more  glorious  manner  among  the  regions  of  the 
"  bleft.  Such  a  confideration  mould  be  kept  awake  in  us  at  all  times,  and  in 
"  all  places,  and  poflefs  our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe  and  reverence.  It 
"  fhould  be  interwoven  with  all  our  thoughts  and  perceptions,  and  become 
"  one  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  Being.  It  is  not  to  be  reflected  on 
"  in  the  coldnefs  of  Philofophy,  but  ought  to  fink  us  into  the  lowed  proftra- 
<c  tion  before  him,  who  is  fo  aftonifhingly  Great,  Wonderful,  and  Holy. 


N°  582.  Wednesday,  Augtiji  18. 


— - — 'Tenet  infanabile  multos 

Scribe iidi  Cacoethes         -  ■■  Juv, 


THERE  is  a  certain  diftempcr,  which  is  mentioned  neither  by  Galen 
nor  Hippocrates,  nor  to  be  met  with  in  the  London  Difpenfary.  jfu- 
venal,  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  terms  it  a  Cacoethes  ;  which  is  a- 
hard  word  for  a  difeafe  called  in  plain  Englifi,  the  itch  of  writing.  This 
Cacoethes  is  as  epidemical  as  the  fmall-pox,  there  being  very  few  who  are 
not  feized  with  it  fome  time  or  other  in  their  lives.  There  is  however  this 
difference  in  thefe  two  diftempers,  that  the  firft,  after  having  indifpofed  you 
for  a  time,  never  returns  again;  whereas  this  I  am  fpeaking.  of,  when  it  is 
once  got  into  the  blood,  feldom  comes  out  of  it.  The  Britifi  nation  is  very 
much  afflicted  with  this  malady,  and  though  very  many  remedies  have  been 
applied  to  perfons  infected  with  it,  few  of  them  have  ever  proved  fuccefsful. 
Some  have  been  cauterized  with  fatyrs  and  lampoons,  but  have  received  lit- 
tle or  no  benefit  from  them;  others  have  had  their  heads  fattened  for  an 
hour  together  between  a  cleft  board,  which  is  made  ufc  of  as  a  cure  for  the 
difeafe  when  it  appears  in  its  greateft  malignity.  There  is  indeed  one  kind 
of  this  malady  which  has  been  fometimes  removed,  like  the  biting  of  a  Ta- 
rantula, with  the  found  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  Cat-call.     But  if  you  have  a  patient  of  this  kind 

under 
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under  your  care,  you  may  aflureyour  felf  there  is  no  other  way  of  recovering 
him  effectually,  but  by  forbidding  him  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

But  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have  tired  it  out,  there  is  no  fpecies  of 
fcribblers  more  offenfive,  and  more  incurable,  than  your  periodical  writers, 
whofe  works  return  upon  the  public  on  certain  days  and  at  ftated  times.  We 
have  not  the  confolation  in  the  per.ufal  of  thefe  Authors,  which  we  find  at 
the  reading  of  all  others,  (namely)  that  we  are  fure,  if  we  have  but  patience, 
we  may  come  to  the  end  of  their  labours.  I  have  often  admired  a  humorous 
laying  of  Diogenes,  who  reading  a  dull  Author  to  feveral  of  his  friends,  when 
every  one  began  to  be  tired,  finding  he  was  almoft  come  to  a  blank  leaf  at 
the  end  of  it,  cried,  Courage,  lads,  I  fee  land.  On  the  contrary,  our  progrefs 
through  that  kind  of  writers  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  is  never  at  an  end. 
One  day  makes  work  for  another,  we  do  not  know  when  to  promife  our 
Selves  reft. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  confider,  that  the  Art  of  Printing,  which  might 
be  the  greateft  bleffing  to  mankind,  fhould  prove  detrimental  to  us,  and  that 
it  fhould  be  made  ufe  of  to  fcatter  prejudice  and  ignorance  through  a  people 
inftead  of  conveying  to  them  truth  and  knowledge. 

I  was  lately  reading  a  very  whimfical  treatife,  entitled,  William  Ramfey's 
Vindication  of  Aftrology.  This  profound  Author,  among  many  myftical  paf- 
fages,  has  the  following  one :  "  The  abfence  of  the  Sun  is  not  the  caufe  of 
"  night,  forafmuch  as  his  light  is  fo  great  that  it  may  illuminate  the  earth 
s<  all  over  at  once  as  clear  as  broad  day,  but  there  are  tenebrificous  and  dark 
"  Stars,  by  whofe  influence  night  is  brought  on,  and  which  do  ray  out  dark- 
"  nefs  and  obfeurity  upon  the  earth,  as  the  Sun  does  light. 

I  confider  writers  in  the  fame  view  this  fage  Altrologer  does  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Some  of  them  are  ftars  that  fcatter  light,  as  others  do  darknefs.  I 
could  mention  feveral  Authors  who  are  tenebrificous  ftars  of  the  firft  magni- 
tude, and  point  out  a  knot  of  Gentlemen  who  have  been  dull  in  confort,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  dark  conftellation.  The  nation  has  been  a  great 
while  benighted  with  feveral  of  thefe  antiluminaries.  I  fuffered  them  to  ray 
out  their  darknefs  as  long  as  I  was  able  to  endure  it,  till  at  length  I  came  to 
a  refolution  of  rifing  upon  them,  and  hope  in  a  little  time  to  drive  them  quite 
out  of  the  BritiJJo  Hemifphere. 


Wednefday, 
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Ipfe  thy  mum  pinofque  ferens  de  montibus  alt  is, 

'Teftaferat  late  circum,  cui  talia  cura  : 

Ipfe  labore  manum  duro  terat,  ipfe  feraces 

Figat  humo  filantas,  et  amicos  irriget  imbres.  Virg, 


EVERY  ftation  of  life  has  duties  which  are  proper  to  it.  Thofe  who 
are  determined  by  choice  to  any  particular  kind  of  bufinefs,  are  indeed 
more  happy  than  thofe  who  are  determined  by  neceffity,  but  both  are 
under  an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on  employments,  which  may  be  either 
ufeful  to  themfelves  or  beneficial  to  others.  No  one  of  the  fons  of  Adam 
ought  to  think  himfelf  exempt  from  that  labour  and  induftry,  which  were 
denounced  to  our  fir  ft  parent,  and  m  him  to  all  his  pofterity.  Thofe  to  whom 
birth  or  fortune  may  feem  to  make  fuch  an  application  unneceffary,  ought  to 
find  out  fome  calling  or  profeffion  for  themfelves,  that  they  may  not  lye  as  a 
burden  on  the  fpecies,  and  be  the  only  ufelefs  parts  of  the  creation. 

Many  of  our  country  Gentlemen  in  their  bufie  hours  apply  themfelves 
wholly  to  the  chafe,  or  to  fome  other  diverfion  which  they  find  in  the  fields 
and  woods.  This  gave  occafion  to  one  of  our  moft  eminent  Englifl:  writers 
to  reprefent  every  one  of  them  as  lying  under  a  kind  of  curfe  pronounced  to 
them  in  the  words  of Goliath,  I  will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the 
beafts  of  the  field. 

Though  exercifes  of  this  kind,  when  indulged  with  moderation,  may  have 
a  good  influence  both  on  the  mind  and  body,  the  country  affords  many  other 
amufements  of  a  more  noble  kind. 

Among  thefe  I  know  none  more  delightful  in  itfelf,  and  beneficial  to  the 
publick,  than  that  of  P LANDING.  I  could  mention  a  Nobleman  whofe 
fortune  has  placed  him  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  who  has  always  left 
thefe  vifible  marks  behind  him,  which  ftiow  he  has  been  there :  he  never 
hired  a  houfe  in  his  life  without  leaving  all  about  it  the  feeds  of  wealth,  and 
beftowing  legacies  on  the  pofterity  of  the  owner.  Had  all  the  Gentlemen  of 
England  made  the  fame  improvements  upon  their  eftates,  our  whole  country 
would  have  been  at  this  time  as  one  great  garden.  Nor  ought  fuch  an  em- 
ployment to  be  looked  upon  as  too  inglorious  for  men  of  the  higheft  rank. 

Vol.  IV.  N  Therc 
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There  have  been  heroes  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others.  We  are  told  in 
particular  of  Gyms  the  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the  lefier  Afia.  There  is 
indeed  fomething  truly  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  amufement :  it  gives  a  no- 
bler air  to  feveral  parts  of  nature;  it  fills  the  earth  with  a  variety  of  beautiful 
fcenes,  and  has  fomething  in  it  like  creation.  For  this  reafon  thepleafure  of 
one  who  plants  is  fomething  like  that  of  a  Poet,  who,  as  Arijlotle  obferves, 
is  more  delighted  with  his  productions  than  any  other  writer  or  artift  what- 
foever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  mod 
other  works,  as  they  give  a  pleafure  of  a  more  lafting  date,  and  continually 
improve  in  the  eye  of  the  planter.  When  you  have  finifhed  a  building,  or 
any  other  undertaking  of  the  like  nature,  it  immediately  decays  upon  your 
hands ;  you  fee  it  brought  to  its  utmoft  point  of  perfection,  and  from  that 
time  haftening  to  its  ruine.  On  the  contrary,  when  you  have  finifhed  your 
plantations,  they  are  ftill  arriving  at  greater  degrees  of  perfection  as  long  as 
you  live,  and  appear  more  delightful  in  every  fucceeding  year,  than  they  did 
in  the  foregoing. 

But  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to  men  of  eflates  as  a  pleafing  amufe- 
ment, but  as  it  is  a  kind  of  virtuous  employment,  and  may  therefore  be  in- 
culcated by  moral  motives ;  particularly  from  the  love  which  we  ought  to 
have  for  our  country,  and  the  regard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  pofteri- 
ty.  As  for  the  firft,  I  need  only  mention  what  is  frequently  obferved  by 
others,  that  the  increafe  of  foreft-trees  does  by  no  means  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  deftru&ion  of  them,  infomuch  that  in  a  few  ages  the  nation  may  be 
at  a  lofs  to  fupply  itfelf  with  timber  fufficient  for  the  fleets  of  England.  I 
know  when  a  man  talks  of  pofterity  in  matters  of  this  nature,  he  is  looked 
upon  with  an  eye  of  ridicule  by  the  cunning  and  felfim  part  of  mankind. 
Moft  people  are  of  the  humour  of  an  old  fellow  of  a  colledge,  who  when  he 
was  prefied  by  the  fociety  to  come  into  fomething  that  might  redound  to  the 
good  of  their  fucceffors,  grew  very  peevifh,  We  are  always  doing,  fays  he, 
tomething  for  fofterity,  but  I  would  fain  fee  pafierity  do  jometbing  for  us. 

But  I  think  men  are  inexcufable,  who  fail  in  a  duty  of  this  nature,  fince 
it  is  fo  eafily  difcharged.  When  a  man  confiders,  that  the  putting  a  few 
twigs  into  the  ground,  is  doing  good  to  one  who  will  make  his  appearance  in 
the  world  about  fifty  years  hence,  or  that  he  is  perhaps  making  one  of  his- 
own  defcendants  eafie  or  rich,  by  fo  inconfiderable  an  expence,  if  he  finds 
himfelf  averfe  to  it,  he  mull  conclude  that  he  has  a  poor  and  bafe  heart,  void 
of  all  generous  principles  and  love  to  mankind. 

There  is  one  confideration,  which  may  very  much  enforce  what  I  have  here 
faid.    Many  honeft  minds  that  are  naturally  difpofed  to  do  good  in  the  world, 

and 
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and  become  beneficial  to  mankind,  complain  within  themfelves  that  they 
have  not  talents  for  it.  This  therefore  is  a  good  office,  which  is  fuited  to 
the  meaneft  capacities,  and  which  may  be  performed  by  multitudes,  who 
have  not  abilities  fufricient  to  deferve  well  of  their  country,  and  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  their  pofterity,  by  any  other  method.  It  is  the  phrafe  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  when  any  ufeful  country  neighbour  dies,  that  you  may  trace 
him:  which  I  look  upon  as  a  good  funeral  oration,  at  the  death  of  an  honeft 
Husbandman,  who  has  left  the  impreffions  of  his  induftry  behind  him,  in 
the  place  where  he  has  lived. 

Upon  the  foregoing  confideration?,  I  can  fcarce  forbear  reprefenting  the 
fubject  of  this  paper  as  a  kind  of  moral  virtue:  which,  as  I  have  already 
mown,  recommends  itfelf  likewife  by  the  pleafure  that  attends  it.  It  muft  be 
confeifed,  that  this  is  none  of  thofe  turbulent  pleafures  which  is  apt  to  gra- 
tifie  a  man  in  the  heats  of  youth  ;  but  if  it  be  not  fo  tumultuous,  it  is  more 
lafting.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  than  to  entertain  our  felves  with 
profpecls  of  our  own  making,  and  to  walk  under  thofe  ihades  which  our  own 
induftry  has  railed.  Amufements  of  this  nature  compofe  the  mind,  and  lay 
at  reft  all  thofe  paflions  which  are  uneafie  to  the  Soul  of  man,  befides,  that 
they  naturally  engender  good  thoughts,  and  difpofe  us  to  laudable  contempla- 
tions. Many  of  the  old  Philofophers  pafted  away  the  greateft  parts  of  their 
lives  among  their  gardens.  Epicurus  himfelf  could  not  think  fenfual  pleafure 
attainable  in  any  other  fcenc.  Every  Reader  who  is  acquainted  with  Homer, 
Virgil  ^nd  Horace,  the  greateft  genius's  of  all  antiquity,  knows  very  well  with 
how  much  rapture  they  have  fpoken  on  this  fubject;  and  that  Virgil  in  par- 
ticular has  written  a  whole  book  on  the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  feems  to  have  been  more  efpecially  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man 
in  his  Primaeval  ftate,  when  he  had  life  enough  to  fee  his  productions  flourilh 
in  their  utmoft  beauty,  and  gradually  decay  with  him.  One  who  lived  be- 
fore the  flood  might  have  feen  a  wood  of  the  tallcft  oakes  in  the  acorn.  But 
I  only  mention  this  particular,  in  order  to  introduce  in  my  next  paper,  a  hi- 
ftory  which  I  have  found  among  the  accounts  of  China ,  and  which  may  b_' 
looked  upon  as  an  Antediluvian  novel. 
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Hie  gelldi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori, 

Hie  nemus,  hie  toto  tecum  confumerer  avo.  Virg. 


HI  LP  A  was  one  of  the  150  daughters  ofZilpab,  of  the  race  of  Cobu, 
by  whom  fome  of  the  learned  think  is  meant  Cain.  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  when  fhe  was  but  a  girl  of  threefcore  and 
ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addreffes  of  feveral  who  made  love  to  her. 
Among  thefe  were  two  brothers,  Harpath  and  Shalum  ;  Harpath  being  the 
firft-born,  was  mailer  of  that  fruitful  region  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Tirzah,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  China,  Sbalum  (which  is  to  fay  the  Planter 
in  the  Cbinefe  language)  poffefTed  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  that  great 
range  of  mountains  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Tirzab.  Harpath  was  of 
a  haughty  contemptuous  fpirit;  Shalum  was  of  a  gentle  difpofition,  beloved 
both  by  God  and  man. 

It  is  faid  that,  among  the  Antediluvian  women,  the  daughters  of  Cohu  had 
their  minds  wholly  fet  upon  riches;  for  which  reafon  the  beautiful  Hi/pa 
preferred  Harpath  to  Shalum,  becaufe  of  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  that 
covered  all  the  low  country  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  mount  Tirzab,  and 
is  watered  by  feveral  fountains  and  ftreams  breaking  out  of  the  fides  of  that 
mountain. 

Harpath  made  fo  quick  a  difpatch  of  his  courtfhip,  that  he  married  Hi/pa 
in  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age;  and  being  of  an  infolent  temper,  laughed 
to  fcorn  his  brother  Shalum  for  having  pretended  to  the  beautiful  Hilpa,  when 
he  was  mafter  of  nothing  but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and  mountains.  This  fo 
much  provoked  Shalum,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  curfed  his  brother  in  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains  might  fall 
upon  his  head,  if  ever  he  came  within  the  fhadow  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never  venture  out  of  the  vallies, 
but  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  250th  year  of  his  age,  being  drowned  in 
a  river  as  he  attempted  to  crofs  it.  This  river  is  called  to  this  day,  from  his 
name  who  perifhed  in  it,  die  river  Harpath,  and  what  is  very  remarkable, 
iffues  out  of  one  of  thofe  mountains  which  Shalum  wifhed  might  fall  upon  his 
brother,  when  he  curfed  him  in  the  bitternefs  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa 
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Hilpa  was  in  the  160th  year  of  her  age  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  having 
brought  him  but  fifty  children,  before  he  was  lhatch'd  away,  as  has  been  al- 
ready related.  Many  of  the  Antediluvians  made  love  to  the  young  widow, 
though  no  one  was  thought  fo  likely  to  fucceed  in  her  affections  as  her  firft 
lover  Shalum,  who  renewed  his  court  to  her  about  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  Harpath ;  for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  thofe  days  that  a  widow  fhould 
be  feen  by  a  man  within  ten  years  after  the  deceafe  of  her  husband. 

Shalum  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  refolving  to  take  away  that  ob- 
jection which  had  been  raifed  againft  him  when  he  made  his  firft  addreffes  to 
Hilpa,  began  immediately  after  her  marriage  to  Harpath,  to  plant  all  that 
mountainous  region  which  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  divifion  of  this  country.  He 
knew  how  to  adapt  every  plant  to  its  proper  foil,  and  is  thought  to  have  in- 
herited many  traditional  fecrets  of  that  art  from  the  firft  man.  This  employ- 
ment turned  at  length  to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his  amufement:  his  moun- 
tains were  in  a  few  years  fhaded  with  young  trees,  that  gradually  fhot  up  in- 
to groves,  woods,  and  forefts,  intermixed  with  walks,  and  lawns,  and  gar- 
dens; infomuch  that  the  whole  region,  from  a  naked  and  defolate  profpect, 
began  now  to  look  like  a  fecond  paradife.  The  pleafantnefs  of  the  place,  and 
the  agreeable  diipofition  of  Shalum,  who  was  reckoned  one.. of  the  mildeft 
and  wifeft  of  all  who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew  into  it  multitudes 
of  people,  who  were  perpetually  employed  in  the  finking  of  wells,  the  dig- 
ging of  trenches,  and  the  hollowing  of  trees,  for  the  better  diftribution  of 
water  through  every  part  of  this  fpacious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked  every  year  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes 
of  Hilpa,  who,  after  the  fpace  of  70  autumns,  was  wonderfully  pleafed  with 
the  diftant  profpect  of  Shalum?,  hills,  which  were  then  covered  with  innu- 
merable tufts  of  trees  and  gloomy  fcenes  that  gave  a  magnificence  to  the 
place,  and  converted  it  into  one  of  the  fineft  Landskips  the  eye  of  a  man  could 
behold. 

The  Chinefe  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is  faid  to  have  written  to  Hilpa, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  widowhood.  I  fhall  here  tranflate  it,  without  de- 
parting from  that  noble  fimplicity  of  fentiments,  and  plainnefs  of  manners, 
which  appears  in  the  original. 

Shalum  was  at  this  time  180  years  old,  and  Hilpa  170. 

Shalum  Mafter  of  mount  Tirzah,  to  Hilpa  Mijlrefs  of  the  tallies. 

In  the  y88th  year  of  the  Creation. 
**  YX/^AT  have  !  no«:  fuffered,  O  thou  daughter  of  Zilpah,  fince  thou 
V  gaveft  thy  felf  away  in  marriage  to  my  rival  ?  I  grew  weary  of  the 

"  light  of  the  fun,  and  have  been  ever  fince  covering  my  felf  with  woods  and 

"  forefts 
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"  forefts.     Thefe  threefcore  and  ten  years  have  I  bewailed  the  lofs  of  thee  on 
u  the  tops  of  mount  'Tirzah,   and  foothed  my  melancholy  among  a  thoufand 
"  gloomy  fhades  of  my  own  raifing.     My  dwellings  are  at  prefent  as  the 
"  garden  of  God ;  every  part  of  them  is  filled  with  fruits,  and  flowers,  and 
"  fountains.    The  whole  mountain  is  perfumed  for  thy  reception.     Come  up 
"  into  it,  O  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  fpot  of  the  new  world  with 
"  a  beautiful  race  of  mortals ;  let  us  multiply  exceedingly  among  thefe  de- 
"  lightful  fhades,  and  fill  every  quarter  of  them  with  fons  and  daughters.  Re- 
"  member,  O  thou  daughter  of  Zilpah,  that  the  age  of  man  is  but  a  thou- 
"  fand  years;  that  beauty  is  the  admiration  but  of  a  few  centuries.     It  flou- 
"  rimes  as  a  mountain  Oak,  or  as   a  Cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which 
"  in  three  or  four  hundred  years  will  fade  away,  and  never  be  thought  of  by 
"  pofterity,  unlefs  a  young  wood  fprings  from  its  roots.    Think  well  on  this, 
"  and  remember  thy  neighbour  in  the  mountains. 

Having  here  inferted  this  letter,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  only  Antedilu- 
vian Billet-doux  now  extant,  I  fhall  in  my  next  paper,  give  the  anfwer  to  it, 
and  the  fequel  of  this  flory. 


N°   585.  Wednefday,  Angufl  z$. 


Ipfi  laetitia  'voces  adjidera  jatlant 

Intonfi  monies:  ipfe  jam  carmina  rupes, 

Ip/a  fonant  arbufta      Virg. 


The  fequel  of  the  flory  of  Shalum  and  Hilpa. 

TH  E  letter  inferted  in  my  lait  had  fo  good  an  efFect  upon  Hilpa,  that 
fhe  anfwered  it  in  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth  after  the  following 
manner. 

Hilpa  Mifirefs  of  the  vallies,  to  Shalum  Majler  of  mount  Tirzah. 

In  the  j8gth  year  of  the  creation. 

"  \VHAT  have  T  t0  do  with  thee'  °  Sbalum-    Til0U  Praifeft  £&#"'« 
"     '  *     beauty,  but  art  thou  not  fecretly  enamoured  with  the  verdure  of  her 

"  meadows  ?  Art  thou  not  more  affected  with  the  profpecl;  of  her  green  val- 

"  lies, 
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"  lies,  than  thou  wouldeft  be  with  the  fight  of  her  perfon  ?  The  lowings  of  my 
"  herds,  and  the  bleatings  of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleafant  echo  in  thy  moun- 
"  tains,  and  found  fweetly  in  thy  ears.  What  though  I  am  delighted  with 
*'  the  wavings  of  thy  forefts,  and  thofe  breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow  from 
"  the  top  of  Tirzah:  are  thefe  like  the  riches  of  the  valley? 

"  I  know  thee,  O  Shalum ;  thou  art  more  wife  and  happy  than  any  of  the 
"  fons  of  men.  Thy  dwellings  are  among  the  Cedars  ;  thou  fearcheft  out 
"  the  diverfity  of  foils,  thou  underftandeft  the  influences  of  the  ftars,  and 
"  markeft  the  change  of  fealbns.  Can  a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
"  fuch  a  one  ?  Difquiet  me  not,  O  Shalum ;  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  enjoy 
"  thofe  goodly  pofieflions  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot.  Win  me  not  by  thy 
"  enticing  words.  May  thy  trees  increafe  and  multiply ;  mayeft  thou  add 
"  wood  to  wood,  and  fhade  to  fbade ;  but  tempt  not  Hilpa  to  deftroy  thy 
"  folitude,  and  make  thy  retirement  populous. 

The  Chincfe  fay,  that  a  little  time  afterwards  fhe  accepted  of  a  treat  in  one 
of  the  neighbouring  hills  to  which  Shalum  had  invited  her.  This  treat  lafted 
for  two  years,  and  is  laid  to  have  coft  Shalum  five  hundred  Antelopes,  two 
thoufand  Oftriches,  and  a  thoufand  tun  of  milk;  but  what  mod  of  all  re- 
commended it,  was  that  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and  Pot-herbs,  in  which  no 
perfon  then  living  could  any  way  equal  Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted  amidft  the  wood  of 
nightingales.     The  wood  was  made  up  of  fuch  fruit-trees  and  plants  as  are 
jmoft  agreeable  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  finging  birds;  fo  that  it  had  drawn  into 
it  all  the  mufick  of  the  country,  and  was  filled  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other  with  the  moft  agreeable  confort  in  feafon. 

He  uhewed  her  every  day  fome  beautiful  and  furprifing  fcene  in  this  new 
region  of  wood-lands;  and  as  by  this  means  he  had  all  the  opportunities  he 
could  with  for  of  opening  his  mind  to  her,  he  fucceeded  (o  well,  that  upon 
her  departure  flie  made  him  a  kind  of  promife,  and  gave  him  her  word  to  re- 
turn him  a  pofitive  anfwer  in  lefs  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in  the  vallies,  when  fhe  re- 
ceived new  overtures,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  moft  fplendid  vifit  from  Mi/Jj- 
fach,  who  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and  had  built  a  great  city,  which  he 
called  after  his  own  name.  Every  houfe  was  made  for  at  leaft  a  thoufand 
years,  nay  there  were  fome  that  were  leafed  out  for  three  lives ;  fo  that  the 
quantity  of  ftone  and  timber  confumed  in  this  building  is  fcarce  to  be  imagin- 
ed by  thofe  who  live  in  the  prefent  age  of  the  world.  This  great  man  en- 
tertained her  with  the  voice  of  mufical  inftruments  which  had  been  lately  in- 
vented, and  danced  before  her  to  the  found  of  the  timbrel.     He  alfo  prefent- 

ed 
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ed  her  with  feveral  domeftick  utenfils  wrought  in  brafs  and  iron,  which  had 
been  newly  found  out  for  the  conveniency  of  life.  In  the  mean  time  Shalum 
grew  very  uneafie  with  himfelf,  and  was  forely  difpleafed  at  Hilpa  for  the 
reception  which  fhe  had  given  to  Mijhpach,  infomuch  that  he  never  wrote  to 
her  or  fpoke  of  her  during  a  whole  revolution  of  Saturn;  but  finding  that 
this  intercourfe  went  no  further  than  a  vifit,  he  again  renewed  his  addrefTes 
to  her,  who  during  his  long  filence  is  faid  very  often  to  have  caft  a  wifliing 
eye  upon  mount  Tirzah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty  years  longer  between  Shalum 
and  Mifopach ;  for  though  her  inclinations  favoured  the  former,  her  interefl 
pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  other.     While  her  heart  was  in  this  unfettled 
condition,  the  following  accident  hapened  which  determined  her  choice.     A 
high  tower  of  wood  that  Itood  in  the  city  Mippach  having  caught  fire  by  a 
flafh  of  lightning,  in  a  few  days  reduced  the  whole  town  to  afhes.     Mifopacb 
refolved  to  rebuild  the  place,  whatever  it  fhould  coft  him ;  and  having  al- 
ready deftroyed  all  the  timber  of  the  country,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourfe 
to  Shalum,  whofe  forefts  were  now  two  hundred  years  old.     He  purchafed 
thefe  woods  with  fo  many  herds  of  cattle  and   flocks  of  fheep,    and   with 
fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  fields  and  paftures,  that  Shalum  was  now  grown  more 
wealthy  than  Mifopach ;  and  therefore  appeared  fo  charming  in  the  eyes  of 
Zilpah's  daughter,  that  fhe  no  longer  refufed  him  in  marriage.     On  the  day 
in  which  he  brought  her  up  into  the  mountains,  he  raifed  a  mod  prodigious 
pile  of  Cedar,  and  of  every  fweet-fmelling  wood,  which  reached  above  300 
cubits  in  height:  he  alfo  caft  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh  and  fheaves  of 
fpikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  fpicy  fhrub,  and  making  it  fat  with  the 
gums  of  his  plantations.     This  was  the  burnt-offering  which  Shalum  offered 
in  the  day  of  his  efpoufals :  the  fmoke  of  it  afcended  up  to  Heaven,  and  filled 
the  whole  country  with  incenfe  and  perfume. 


Monday  x 
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N°  590.  Monday,  September  6. 


•Afliduo  labuntur  tempora  motu 


N on  f ecus  acfumen.     Neque  enim  conjijlere fiiunen, 

Nee  levis  hora  potejl :  fed  ut  unda  impcllitur  unda, ' 

Urgeturque  prior  venienti,  urgetque  priorcm, 

'tempora  fie  fugiunt  pariter,  paritcrque  fequuntur  ; 

Et  nova  funt  femper.     Nam  quodfuit  ante,  reliction  ejl  j 

Fit  que  quod  haudfuerat :  moment  aque  cuncta  novantur.  \  Ov.  Met. 

WE  confidcr  infinite  fpace  as  an  expanfion  without  a  circumference : 
we  confider  eternity,  or  infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that  has  neither 
a  beginning  nor  an  end.  In  our  Speculations  of  infinite  fpace,  we 
confider  that  particular  place  in  which  we  exift,  as  a  kind  of  center  to  the 
whole  expanfion.  In  our  Speculations  of  eternity,  we  confider  the  time  which 
is  prefent  to  us  as  the  middle,  which  divides  the  whole  line  into  two  equal 
parts.  For  this  reafon,  many  witty  .Authors  compare  the  prefent  time  to  an 
Ifthmus  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  that  riles  in  the  midft  of  an  ocean,  immea- 
furably  diffufed  on  either  fide  of  it. 

Philofophy,  and  indeed  common  fenfe,  naturally  throws  eternity  under 
two  divifions;  which  we  may  call  in  Engli/J.\  that  eternity  which  is  paft,  and 
that  eternity  which  is  to  come.  The  learned  terms  of,  Altcrnitas  a  parte 
ante,  and  JEternitas  a  parte  pofl,  maybe  more  amuiing  to  the  Reader,  but 
can  have  no  other  idea  affixed  to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  thofe 
words,  an  eternity  that  is  part,  and  an  eternity  that  is  to  come.  Each  of  thefe 
eternities  is  bounded  at  the  one  extream  j  or,  in  other  words,  the  former  has 
an  end,  and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

Let  us  nrft  of  all  confidcr  that  eternity  which  is  paft,  referving  that  which 
is  to  come  for  the  fubtecl:  of  another  paper.  The  nature  of  this  eternity  is  ut- 
terly inconceivable  by  the  mind  of  man  :  our  reafon  demonftrates  to  us  that 
it  has  been,  but  at  the  fame  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big 
with  abfurdity  and  contradiction.  We  can  have  no  other  conception  of  any 
duration  which  is  paft,  than  that  all  of  it  was  once  prefent ;  and  whatever 
was  once  prefent,  is  at  fome  certain  diftance  from  us  ;  and  whatever  is  at  any 
certain  diftance  from  us,  be  the  diftance  never  lb  remote,  cannot  be  eternity. 
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The  very  notion  of  any  duration's  being  paft,  implies  that  it  was  once  pre- 
fent; for  the  idea  of  being  once  prefent,  is  actually  included  in  the  idea  of  its 
being  paft.  This  therefore  is  a  depth  not  to  be  founded  by  human  under- 
ftanding.  We  are  fure  that  there  has  been  an  eternity,  and  yet  contradict 
our  felves  when  we  meafure  this  eternity  by  any  notion  which  we  can  frame 
of  it. 

If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  difficulties 
we  meet  with  in  our  conceptions  of  Eternity  proceed  from  this  fingle  reafon, 
That  we  can  have  no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  duration,  than  that  by  which 
we  our  felves,  and  all  other  created  Beings,  do  exift ;  which  is,  a  fucceffive 
duration,,  made  up  of  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come.  There  is  nothing  which 
exifts  after  this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whofe  exiftence  were  not  once  actually 
prefent,  and  confequently  may  be  reached  by  a  certain  number  of  years  applied 
to  it.  We  may  afcend  as  high  as  we  pleafe,  and  employ  our  Being  to  that 
eternity  which  is  to  come,  in  adding  millions  of  years  to  millions  of  years, 
and  we  can  never  come  up  to  any  fountain-head  of  duration,  to  any  begin- 
ning in  eternity :  but  at  the  fame  time  we  are  fure,  that  whatever  was  once 
prefent  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  numbers,  though  perhaps  we  can  never 
be  able  to  put  enough  of  them  together  for  that  purpoSe.  We  may  as  well 
fay,  that  any  thing  may  be  actually  prefent  in  any  part  of  infinite  fpace, 
which  does  not  lye  at  a  certain  diftance  from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  infinite 
duration  was  once  actually  prefent,  and  does  not  alfo  lye  at  fome  determined 
diftance  from  us.  The  diftance  in  both  cafes  may  be  immeafurable  and  in- 
definite as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reafon  tells  us  that  it  cannot  be  fo  in  it 
felf.  Here  therefore  is  that  difficulty  which  human  understanding  is  not 
capable  of  furmounting.  We  are  fure  that  fomething  muft  have  exifted 
from  eternity,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any  thing 
which  exifts,  according  to  our  notion  of  exiftence,  can  have  exifted  from 
eternity. 

It  is  hard  for  a  Reader,  who  has  not  rolled  this  thought  in  his  own  mind, 
to  follow  in  fuch  an  abstracted  fpeculation ;  but  I  have  been  the  longer  on  it* 
becaufe  I  think  it  is  a  demonstrative  argument  of  the  Being  and  Eternity  of 
a  God :  and  though  there  are  many  other  demonstrations  which  lead  us  to 
this  great  truth,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lay  afide  any  proofs  in  this  mat- 
ter which  the  light  of  reafon  has  fuggefted  to  us,  especially  when  it  is  fuch  a 
one  as  has  been  urged  by  men  famous  for  their  penetration  and  force  of  un- 
derstanding, and  which  appears  altogether  conclusive  to  thoie  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Having  thus  considered  that  Eternity  which  is  paft,  according  to  xhc  beSt 
idea  we  can  frame  of  it,  I  Shall  now  draw  up  thofe  ieveral  articles  on  this 
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fubjecl  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the  light  of  reafon,  and  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Creed  of  a  Philofopher  in  this  great  point. 

Firfl,  It  is  certain  that  no  Being  could  have  made  it  felf ;  for  if  fo,  it  mu& 
have  acted  before  it  was,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly,  That  therefore  fome  Being  muft  have  exifted  from  all  Eternity. 

'Thirdly,  That  whatever  exifls  after  the  manner  of  created  Beings,  or  ac- 
cording to  any  notions  which  we  have  of  exiflence,  could  not  have  exifted 
from  Eternity. 

Fourthly,  That  this  eternal  Being  muft.  therefore  be  the  great  Author  of 
nature,  the  Ancient  of  days,  who,  being  at  infinite  diftance  in  his  perfections 
from  all  finite  and  created  Beings,  exifls  in  a  quite  different  manner  from 
them,  and  in'a' manner  of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

I  know  that  feveral  of  the  fchool-men,  who  would  not  be  thought  igno- 
rant of  any  thing,  have  pretended  to  explain  the  manner  of  God's  exiflence, 
by  telling  us,  That  lie  comprehends  infinite  duration  in  everv  moment;  that 
Eternity  is  with  him  a  punclum  flans,  a  fixed  point;  or,  which  is  as  good 
fenfe,  an  Infinite  Injlant :  that  nothing  with  reference  to  his  exigence  is 
cither  paft  or  to  come:  To  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cowley  alludes  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  heaven, 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  pafl, 
But  an  eternal  N  OW  does  always  lafl. 

For  my  own  part,  I  look  upo.n  thefe  proportions  as  words  that  have  no 
ideas  annexed  to  them  ;  and  think  men  had  better  own  their  ignorance,  than 
advance  doctrines  by  which  they  mean  nothing,  and  which  indeed  are  felf- 
contradidtory.  We  cannot  be  too  modeft  in  our  difqui  fit  ions,  when  we  me- 
ditate on  him  who  is  environed  with  fo  much  glory  and  perfection,  who  is 
the  fource  of  Being,  the  fountain  of  all  that  exiflence  which  we  and  his  whole 
creation  derive  from  him.  Let  us  therefore  with  the  utmofl  humility  ac- 
knowledge, that  as  fome  Being  muft  necefiarily  have  exifted  from  eternity, 
lb  this  Being  does  exift  after  an  incomprehenfible  manner,  fince  it  is  impofiible 
for  a  Being  to  have  exifted  from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  notions  of  ex- 
iftence.  Revelation  confirms  thefe  natural  dictates  of  reafon,  in  the  accounts 
which  it  gives  us  of  the  divine  exiflence,  where  it  tells  us,  that  he  is  the 
fame  yefterday,  to-day,  'and  for  ever ;  that  he  is  the  Alpha  and  Omcra,  the 
Beginning  and  the  Ending;  that  a  thoufand  years  are  with  him  as  one  dav 
and  one  day  as  a  thoufand  years ;  by  which,  and  the  like  expreffions,  we  are 
taught,  that  his  exiflence,  with  relation  to  time  or  duration,  is  infinitely  diffe- 
reiv  from  the  exiflence  of  any  of  his  creatures,  and  coniequently  that  it  is 
impofiible  for  us  to  frame  any  adequate  conceptions  of  it. 
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In  the  firft  revelation  that  he  makes  of  his  own  Being,  he  entitles  himfelf, 
I  am  that  I  am;  and  when  Mofcs  defires  to  know  what  name  he  mall  give 
him  in  his  embafly  to  Pharaoh,  he  bids  him  fay  that,  /  am  hath  fent  you. 
Our  great  Creator,  by  this  revelation'  of  himfelf,  does  in  a  manner  exclude 
every  thing  elfe  from  a  real  exiftence,  and  diftinguifhes  himfelf  from  his 
creatures,  as  the  only  Being  which  truly  and  really  exifts.  The  ancient  Pla- 
tonic notion,  which  was  drawn  from  fpeculations  of  eternity,  wonderfully 
agrees  with  this  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  himfelf.  There  is  no- 
thing, fay  they,  which  in  reality  exifts,  whofe  exiftence,  as  we  call  it,  is 
pieced  up  of  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come.  Such  a  flitting  and  fucceflive  exi- 
ftence is  rather  a  fhadow  of  exiftence,  and  fomething  which  is  like  it,  than 
exiftence  it  felf.  He  only  properly  exifts  whofe  exiftence  is  intirely  prefent  j 
that  is,  in  other  words,  who  exifts  in  the  moft  perfect  manner,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  we  have  no  idea  of. 

I  {hall  conclude  this  Speculation  with  one  ufeful  inference.  How  can  we 
fufticiently  proftrate  our  felves  and  fall  down  before  our. Maker,  when  we 
confider  that  ineffable  Goodnefs  and  Wifdom  which  contrived  this  exiftence 
for  finite  natures  ?  What  muft  be  the  overflowings  of  that  good-will,  which 
prompted  our  Creator  to  adapt  exiftence  to  Beings,  in  whom  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  ?  efpecially  when  we  confider,  that  he  himfelf  was  before  in  the  com- 
pleat  pofleffion  of  exiftence  and  of  happinefs,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
eternity.  What  man  can  think  of  himfelf  as  called  out  and  feparated  from 
nothing,  of  his  being  made  a  confcious,  a  reafonable  and  a  happy  creature,  in 
fhort,  of  being  taken  in  as  a  fharer  of  exiftence  and  a  kind  of  partner  in  eter- 
nity, without  being  fwallowed  up  in  Wonder,  in  Praife,  and  Adoration !  It 
is  indeed  a  thought  too  big  for  the  mind  of  man,  and  rather  to  be  entertain- 
ed in  the  fecrecy  of  devotion  and  in  the  filence  of  the  foul,  than  to  be  expref- 
fed  by  words.  The  Supreme  Being  has  not  given  us  powers  or  faculties  fuf- 
ficient  to  extol  and  magnifie  fuch  unutterable  goodnefs. 

It  is  however  fome  comfort  to  us,  that  we  fhall  be  always  doing  what  we 
fhall  be  never  able  to  do,  and  that  a  work  which  cannot  be  finiftied,  will 
however  be  the  work  of  an  eternity. 


Friday, 
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-~Studinm  fine  droit e  vena.  ,  Hor. 


I  Look  upon  the  Play-houfe  as  a  world  within  it  felf.  They  have  lately 
furnilhed  the  middle  region  of  it  with  a  new  fett  of  meteors,  in  order  to 
give  the  Sublime  to  many  modern  Tragedies.  I  was  there  laft  winter  at 
the  fii-ft  rehearfal  of  the  new  thunder,  which  is  much  more  deep  and  fono- 
rous  than  any  hitherto  made  ufe  of.  They  have  a  Salmoneus  behind  the  fcenes, 
who  plays  it  off  with  great  fuccefs.  Their  lightnings  are  made  to  flaih  more 
briskly  than  heretofore ;  their  clouds  are  alio  better  furbelowcd,  and  more 
voluminous;  not  to  mention  a  violent  ftorm  locked  up  in  a  great  cheft  that 
is  defigned  for  the  Tempeji.  They  are  alfo  provided  with  above  a  dozen 
mowers  of  fnow,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  Plays  of  many  unfuccefs- 
ful  Poets  artificially  cut  and  Ihreaded  for  that  ufe.  Mr.  Rimer's  Edgar  is  to 
fall  in  fnow  at  the  next  acting  of  King  Lear,  in  order  to  heighten,  or  rather 
to  alleviate,  the  diftrefs  of  that  unfortunate  Prince  ;  and  to  ferve  by  way  of 
decoration  to  a  piece  which  that  great  Critic  has  written  againft. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  actors  fliould  be  fuch  profeffed  enemies 
to  thofe  among  our  nation  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cri- 
tics, fince  it  is  a  rule  among  thefe  Gentlemen  to  fall  upon  a  Play,  not  becaufe 
it  is  ill  written,  but  becaufe  it  takes.  Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim 
that  whatever  dramatic  performance  has  a  long  run,  mult  of  neceflity  be 
good  for  nothing  ;  as  though  the  firfl  precept  in  poetry  were  not  to  pleafe. 
Whether  this  rule  holds  good  or  not,  I  mail  leave  to  the  determination  of 
thofe  who  are  better  judges  than  my  felf:  if  it  does,  I  am  fure  it  tends 
very  much  to  the  honour  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  eftablimed  it ;  few 
of  their  pieces  having  been  dilgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  moft  of 
them  being  fo  exquifitely  written,  that  the  town  would  never  give  them  more 
than  one  night's  hearing. 

I  have  a  great  efteem  for  a  true  Critic,  fuch  as  AriJlotJe  and  Longinus 
among  the  Greeks,  Horace  and  ^uintilian  among  the  Romans,  Boilcau  and 
Dacier  among  the  French.  But  it  is  our  misfortune,  that  feme  who  let  up 
for  profeffed  Critics  among  us  are  lb  flupid,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
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put  ten  words  together  with  elegance  or  common  propriety,  and  withal  fo 
illiterate,  that  they  have  no  taile  of  the  learned  languages,  and  therefore 
criticife  upon  old  Authors  only  at  fecond  hand.  They  judge  of  them  by  what 
others  have  written,  and  not  by  any  notions  they  have  of  the  Authors  them- 
felves.  The  words  Unity,  Action,  Sentiment,  and  Diction,  pronounced  with 
an  air  of  Authority,  give  them  a  figure  among  unlearned  Readers,  who  are 
apt  to  believe  they  are  very  deep,  becaufe  they  are  unintelligible.  The  an- 
cient Critics  are'  full  of  the  praifes  of  their  contemporaries ;  they,  difcover 
beauties  which  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find  out 
reafons  for  palliating  and  excufing  fuch  little  flips  and  overfights  as  were  com- 
mitted in  the  writings  of  eminent  Authors.  On  the  contrary,  moil  of  the 
fmatterers  in  criticifm  who  appear  among  us,  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  vilifie 
and  depreciate  every  new  production  that  gains  applaufe,  to  defcry  imaginary 
blemiihes,  and  to  prove  by  far-fetched  arguments,  that  what  pafs  for  beau- 
ties in  any  celebrated  piece  are  faults  and  errors.  In  fliort,  the  writings  of 
thefe  Critics  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Ancients,  are  like  the  works  of  the 
Sophifts  compared  with  thofe  of  the  old  Philofophers. 

Envy  and  Cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  lazinefs  and  ignorance;  which  was 
probably  the  reafon,  that  in  the  heathen  mythology  Momus  is  faid  to  be  the  fon 
of  Ncx  and  Somnus,  of  Darknefs  and  Sleep.  Idle  men,  who  have  not  been  at 
the  pains  to  accomplish  or  distinguish  themfelves,  are  very  apt  to  detract 
from  others;  as  ignorant  men  are  very  fubject  to  decry  thofe  beauties  in  a  ce- 
lebrated work  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  difcover.  Many  of  our  fons  of 
Momus,  who  dignify  themfelves  by  the  name  of  Critics,  are  the  genuine  de- 
fcendants  of  thofe  two  illuStrious  Ancestors.  They  are  often  led  into  thofe  nu- 
merous abfurdities,  in  which  they  daily  inftrudt  the  people,  by  not  considering 
that,  Fir/I,  There  is  fometimes  a  greater  judgment  fhewn  in  deviating  from  the 
rules  of  art,  than  in  adhering  to  them  ;  and,  Secondly,  That  there  is  more 
beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  Genius  who  is  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art, 
than  in  the  works  of  a  little  Genius,  who  not  only  knows,  but  fcrupuloufly 
obferves  them. 

FirSt,  We  may  often  take  notice  of  men  who  are  perfeflly  acquainted  with 
all  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and  notwithstanding  chufe  to  depart  from  them 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  I  could  give  instances  out  of  all  the  Tragic  wri- 
ters of  antiquity,  who  have  Shewn  their  judgment  in  this  particular,  and  pur- 
pofely  receded  from  an  established  rule  of  the  drama,  when  it  has  made  way 
for  a  much  higher  beauty  than  the  obfervation  of  fuch  a  rule  would  have 
been.  Thofe  who  have  furveyed  the  nobleSt  pieces  of  architecture  and  Statu- 
ary both  ancient  and  modern,  know  very  well  that  there  are  frequent  devia- 
vions  from  art  in  the  works  of  the  greateft  mafters,  which  have  produced  a 
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much  nobler  effect  than  a  more  accurate  and  exact  way  of  proceeding  could 
have  done.  This  often  arifes  from  what  the  Italians  call  the  Gujlo  Grande 
in  thefe  arts,  which  is  what  we  call  the  Sublime  in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  our  Critics  do  not  feem  fenfible  that  there  is  more  beauty 
in  the  works  of  a  great  Genius  who  is  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  art,  than  in 
thofe  of  a  little  Genius  who  knows  and  obferves  them.  It  is  of  thefe  men 
of  genius  that  'Terence  fpeaks,  in  oppofition  to  the  little  artificial  cavillers  of 
his  time; 

Quorum  amulari  exoptat  ncgligcntiam 
Potius,  quam  iftorum  obfcuram  diligentiam. 

A  Critic  may  have  the  fame  confolation  in  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  Play,  as 
Dr.  South  tells  us  a  Phyfician  has  at  the  death  of  a  patient,  That  he  was  killed 
fecundum  artem.  Our  inimitable  Shake/pear  is  a  ftumbling-block  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  thefe  rigid  Critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  Plays, 
where  there  it  not  a  fingle  rule  of  the  Stage  obferved,  than  any  production  of 
a  modern  Critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  violated  ?  Shake/pear  was 
indeed  born  with  all  the  feeds  of  poetry,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  ftone 
in  Pyrrhus's  ring,  which,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the 
nine  Mufes  in  the  veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  fpontaneous  hand  of  nature,  with- 
out any  help  from  art. 


N°   598.  Friday y  September  24. 


jfamne  igitur  laud  as,  quod  de  fapientibus  alter 

Ridebat,  quoties  a  limine  moverat  unum 

Protnleratquc  pedem  :  flebat  contrc.rius  alter  ?  Juv. 


MANKIND  maybe  divided  into  the  merry  and  the  ferious,  who,  both 
of  them,  make  a  very  good  figure  in  the  (pedes,  fo  long  as  they  keep 
their  refpective  humours  from  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring  ex- 
treme; there  being  a  natural  tendency  in  the  one  to  a  melancholy  morolenefs, 
and  in  the  other  to  a  fantaflic  lev ; 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  very  amiable,  whilfl  they  diffufc  a  chear- 
fulnefs  through  converfation  at  proper  feaibns  and  on  proper  occasions;  but 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  grievance  to  fociety,  when  they  infect  every  diicourje 

with 
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with  infipid  mirth,  and  turn  into  ridicule  fuch  Subjects  as  are  not  fuited  to  it. 
For  though  laughter  is  looked  upon  by  the  Philofophers  as  the  property  of 
Reafon,  the  excefs  of  it  has  been  always  confidered  as  the  mark  of  folly. 

On  the  other  fide,  ferioufnefs  has  its  beauty  whilft  it  is  attended  with  chear- 
fulnefs  and  humanity,  and  does  not  come  in  unfeafonably  to  pall  the  good 
humour  of  thofe  with  whom  we  converfe. 

Thefe  two  fets  of  men,  notwithstanding  they  each  of  them  fhine  in  their 
refpeftive  characters,  are  apt  to  bear  a  natural  averfion  and  antipathy  to  one 
another. 

What  is  more  ufual,  than  to  hear  men  of  ferious  tempers  and  auftere  mo- 
rals, enlarging  upon  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the  young  and  gay  part  of  the 
ipccies;  whilft  they  look  with  a  kind  of  horror  upon  fuch  pomps  and  diver- 
fions  as  are  innocent  in  themfelves,  and  only  culpable  when  they  draw  the 
mind  too  much  ? 

I  could  not  but  fmile  upon  reading  a  pafiage  in  the  account  which  Mr. 
Baxter  gives  of  his  own  life,  wherein  he  reprefents  it  as  a  great  blefling,  that 
in  his  youth  he  very  narrowly  efcaped  getting  a  place  at  court. 

It  muft  indeed  be  confefled  that  levity  of  temper  takes  a  man  off  his  guard, 
and  opens  a  pafs  to  his  foul  for  any  temptation  that  affaults  it.  It  favours  all 
the  approaches  of  vice,  and  weakens  all  the  refiftance  of  virtue.  For  which 
reafon  a  renowned  Statefman  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  after  having  retired 
from  court  and  publick  bufinefs,  in  order  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion ;  when  any  of  his  old  friends  ufed  to  vifit  him,  had  flill  this*  word  of 
advice  in  his  mouth,  Be  ferious. 

An  eminent  Italian  Author  of  this  caft  of  mind,  fpeaking  of  the  great 
advantage  of  a  ferious  and  compofed  temper,  wilhes  very  gravely,  that  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  he  had  T'rophonius's  cave  in  his  poffeffion  ;  which,  fays 
he,  would  contribute  more  to  the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the  Work- 
houfes  and  Bridewells  in  Europe. 

We  have  a  very  particular  defcription  of  this  cave  in  Paufanias,  who  tells 
vs,  that  it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  huge  oven,  and  had  many  particular 
circumftances,  which  difpofed  the  perfon  who  was  in  it  to  be  more  penfive 
and  thoughtful  than  ordinary ;  infomuch  that  no  man  was  ever  obferved  to 
laugh  all  his  life  after,  who  had  once  made  his  entry  into  this  cave.  It  was 
ufual  in  thofe  times,  when  any  one  carried  a  more  than  ordinary  gloominefs 
in  his  features,  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  like  one  juft  come  out  of  Tropho- 
nius's  cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  more  merry  complexion  have  been  no  lefs 
fevere  on  the  oppofite  partv;  and  have  had  one  advantage  above  them,  that 
they  have  attacked  them  with  more  turns  of  wit  and  humour. 

After 
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After  all,  If  a  man's  temper  were  at  his  own  difpofal,  I  think  he  would  not 
chufe  to  be  of  either  of  thefe  parties}  fince  the  moll  perfect  character  is  that 
which  is  formed  out  of  both  of  them.  A  man  would  neither  chufe  to  be  a 
Hermit  nor  a  Buffoon :  human  nature  is  not  fo  miferable,  as  that  we  mould 
be  always  melancholy ;  nor  fo  happy,  as  that  we  mould  be  always  merry.  In 
a  word,  a  man  mould  not  live  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  the  world;  nor,  at  the 
fame  time,  as  if  there  were  no  men  in  it. 


N°  600.  Wednefday,  September  2.9. 


■  Solcmque  fuutn,  fua  fidera  norunt.  Virg. 


I  Have  always  taken  a  particular  pleafure  in  examining  the  opinions  which 
men  of  different  religion,  different  ages,  and  different  countries,  have 
entertained  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  ftate  of 
happinefs  which  they  promife  themfelves  in  another  world.  For  whatever 
prejudices  and  errors  human  nature  lies  under;  we  find  that  either  reafon,  or 
tradition  from  our  firft  parents,  has  difcovered  to  all  people  fomething  in 
thefe  great  points  which  bears  analogy  to  truth,  and  to  the  doctrines  opened 
to  us  by  divine  revelation.  I  was  lately  difcourfing  on  this  fubject  with  a 
learned  perfon  who  has  been  very  much  converfant  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  weflern  parts  of  Africk.  Upon  his  converfing  with  feveral  in 
that  country,  he  tells  me  that  their  notion  of  Heaven  or  of  a  future  ftate  of 
happinefs  is  this,  That  every  thing  we  there  wifh  for  will  immediately  pre- 
fent  it  felf  to  us.  We  find,  fay  they,  our  Souls  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
they  require  variety,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  always  delighted  with  the 
fame  objects.  The  fupreme  Being  therefore,  in  compliance  with  this  tafte  of 
happinefs  which  he  has  planted  in  the  Soul  of  man,  will  raife  up  from  time  to 
time,  fay  they,  every  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  humour  to  be  pleafed 
with.  If  we  wifh  to  be  in  groves  or  bowers,  among  running  flreams  or 
falls  of  water,  we  fhall  immediately  find  our  felves  in  the  midfr.  of  fuch  a 
fcene  as  we  defire.  If  we  would  be  entertained  with  mufick  and  the  melody 
of  founds,  the  confort  rifes  upon  our  wifh,  and  the  whole  region  about  us 
is  filled  with  harmony.  In  fhort,  every  defire  will  be  followed  by  fruition, 
and  whatever  a  man's  inclination  directs  him  to,  will  be  prefent  with  him. 
Nor  is  it  material  whether  the  Supreme  power  creates  in  conformity  to 
Vol.  IV.  P  our 
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our  vvifhes,  or  whether  he  only  produces  fuch  a  change  in  our  imagination, ., 
as  makes  us  believe  our  felves  converfant  among  thole  fcenes  which  delighc 
us.     Our  happinefs  will  be  the  fame,  whether  it  proceed  from  external  ob- 
jects, or  from  the  impreffions  of  the  Deity  upon  our  own  private  fancies. 
This  is  the  account  which  I  have  received  from  my  learned  friend.     Not- 
withstanding this  fyftem  of  belief  be  in  general  very  chimerical  and  vifiona- 
ry,   there  is  fomething  fublime  in  its  manner  of  confidering  the  influence 
of  a  Divine  Being  on  a  human  Soul.     It  has  alfo,  like  mod  other  opini- 
ons of  the  heathen   world  upon  thefe  important  points,,  k  has,   I  fay,  its 
foundation  in  truth,  as  it  fuppofes  the  Souls  of  good  men  after  this  life  to 
be  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  happinefs,  that  in  this  ftate  there  will  be  no  barren 
hopes,  nor  fruitlefs  wifhes,  and  that  we  (hall  enjoy  every,  thing  we  can  de- 
fire.     But  the  particular  circumftance  which  I  am  moft  pleafed  with  in  this 
fcheme,  and  which  arifes  from  a  jufl  reflection  upon  human  nature,  is  that 
variety  of  pleafures  which  it  fuppofes  the  Souls  of  good  men  will  be  poflefled 
of  in  another  world.     This  I  think  highly  probable  from  the  dictates  both, 
of  reafon  and  revelation.     The  Soul  confifts  of  many  faculties,  as  the  un- 
derstanding,   and  the  will,   with  all  the  fenfes  both  outward  and  inward; 
or  to  fpeak  more  philofophically,  the  Soul'  can  exert  her  felf  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways  of  action.     She  can  underftand,    will,   imagine,    fee,  and  hear, 
love,  and  diicourfe,  and  apply  her  felf  to  many  other  the  like  exercifes  of 
different  kinds  and  natures;  but  what  is  more  to  be  confidered,  the  Soul 
is  capable  of  receiving  a  moft  exquifite   pleasure  and  fatisfaction  from  the 
exercife  of  any  of  thefe  its  powers,  when  they  are  gratified  with  their  pro- 
per objects-;  (he  can  be  entirely  happy  by  the  fatisfaction  of  the  memory, 
the  fight,  the  hearing,  or  any  other  mode  of  perception.     Every  faculty  is 
as  a  diftinct  tafte  in  the  mind,  and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  its  pro- 
per relifb.     Doctor  Tillotfon  fomewhere  fays,  that  he  will  not  prefume  to>. 
determine  in  what  confifts  the  happinefs  of  the  Bleffed,    becaufe  God  Al- 
mighty is  capable  of  making  the  Soul  happy  by  ten  thoufand  different  ways. 
Befldes  thofe  feveral  avenues  to  pleafure  which  the  Soul  is  endowed  with 
in  this  life  ;  it  is  not  impoffrble,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many  eminent 
Divines,  but  there  may  be  new  faculties  in.  the  Souls  of  good  men  made 
perfect,  as  well  as  new  fenfes  in  their  glorified  bodies.     This  we  are  fure 
of,  that  there  will  be  new  objects  offered  to  all  thofe  faculties  which  are  ef- 
iential  to  us. 

We  are  likewife  to  take  notice  that  every  particular  faculty  is  capable  of 
being  employed  on  a  very  great  variety  of  objects.  The  understanding,  for 
example,  may  be  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  moral,  natural,  mathema- 
tical, and  other  kinds  of  truth.     The  memory  likewife  may  turn  it  felf  to 
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an  infinite  multitude  of  objects,  efpecially  when  the  Soul  mail  have  paSTed 
through  the  Space  of  many  millions  of  years,  and  mail  reflect:  with  pleafure 
on  the  days  of  eternity.  Every  other  faculty  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame 
extent. 

We  cannot  queStion  but  that  the  happinefs  of  a  Soul  will  be  adequate  to 
its  nature,  and  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  any  faculties  which  are  to  lye 
ufelefs  and  unemployed.  The  happinefs  is  to  be  the  happinefs  of  the  whole 
man,  and  we  may  eafily  conceive  to  our  felves  the  happinefs  of  the  Soul, 
whilft  any  one  of  its  faculties  is  in  the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.  The  happi- 
nefs may  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as  the  faculty  employed  is 
fo;  but  as  the  whole  Soul  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any  of  its  particular  powers, 
the  whole  Soul  is  happy  in  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  any  of  its  particu- 
lar acts.  For  notwithstanding,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  and  as  it  has  been 
taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  greateSt  modern  Philofophers,  we  divide  the 
Soul  into  feveral  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  fuch  divifion  in  the  Soul 
it  felf,  fince  it  is  the  whole  Soul  that  remembers,  understands,  wills,  or  ima- 
gines. Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  understanding,  will,  ima- 
gination, and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better  enabling  us  to  exprefs  our 
felves  in  fuch  abstracted  Subjects  of  Speculation,  not  that  there  is  any  fuch  di- 
vifion in  the  Soul  it  felf. 

Seeing  then  that  the  Soul  has  many  different  faculties,  or  in  other  words, 
many  different  ways  of  acting ;  that  it  can  be  intenfely  pleafed,  or  made 
happy  by  all  thefe  different  Saculties,  or  ways  of  acting  ;  that  it  may  be 
endowed  with  feveral  latent  faculties,  which  it  is  not  at  prefent  in  a  con- 
dition to  exert ;  that  we  cannot  believe  the  Soul  is  endowed  with  any 
faculty  which  is  of  no  ufe  to  it;  that  whenever  any  one  of  thefe  facul- 
ties is  tranfeendently  pleafed,  the  Soul  is  in  a  State  of  happinefs ;  and  in 
the  laSt  place,  considering  that  the  happinefs  of  another  world  is  to  be  the 
happinefs  of  the  whole  man ;  who  can  queStion  but  that  there  is  an  infinite 
variety  in  thofe  pleafures  we  are  Speaking  of;  and  that  this  fulnefs  of  joy  will 
be  made  up  of  all  thofe  pleafures  which  the  nature  of  the  Soul  is  capable  of 
receiving. 

We  Shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  doctrine,  if  we  obferve  the  nature 
of  variety,  with  regard  to  the  mind  of  man.  The  Soul  does  not  care  to  be 
always  in  the  fame  bent.  The  faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and 
receive  an  additional  pleafure  from  the  novelty  of  thofe  objects,  about  which 
they  are  converfant. 

Revelation  likewife  very  much  confirms  this  notion,  under  the  different 
views  which  it  gives  us  of  our  future  happinefs.  In  the  defcription  of  the 
throne  of  God,  it  reprefents  to  us  all  thofe  objects  which  are  able  to  gratifie 
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the  fenfes  and  imagination.  In  very  many  places  it  intimates  to  us  all  the  hap- 
pinefs  which  the  underftanding  can  poflibly  receive  in  that  ftate,  where  all 
things  (hall  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we  fhall  know,  even  as  we  are  known  ; 
the  raptures  of  devotion,  of  divine  love,  the  pleafure  of  converfing  with  our 
blefied  Saviour,  with  an  innumerable  hoft  of  Angels,  and  with  the  fpirits  of 
juft  men  made  perfect,  are  likewife  revealed  to  us  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
holy  writings.  There  are  alfo  mentioned  thofe  Hierarchies,  or  Govern- 
ments, in  which  the  Bleffed  fhall  be  ranged  one  above  another,  and  in 
which  we  may  be  fure  a  great  part  of  our  happinefs  will  likewife  confift; 
for  it  will  not  be  there  as  in  this  word,  where  every  one  is  aiming  at  power 
and  fuperiority;  but  on  the  contrary,  every  one  will  find  that  ftation  the  moft 
proper  for  him  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  will  probably  think  that  he  could 
not  have  been  fo  happy  in  any  other  ftation.  Thefe  and  many  other  particu- 
lars, are  marked  in  divine  revelation,  as  the  feveral  ingredients  of  our  hap- 
pinefs in  Heaven,  which  all  imply  fuch  a  variety  of  joys,  and  fuch  a  gratifi- 
cation of  the  Soul  in  all  its  different  faculties,  as  I  have  been  here  men- 
tioning. 

Some  of  the  Rabbins  tell  us,  that  the  Cherubims  are  a  fet  of  Angels  who 
know  mofl,  and  the  Seraphims  a  fet  of  Angels  who  love  moft.  Whether  this 
distinction  be  not  altogether  imaginary,  I  fhall  not  here  examine ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  among  the  fpirits  of  good  men,  there  may  be  fome  who 
will  be  more  pleafed  with  the  employment  of  one  faculty  than  of  another, 
and  this  perhaps  according  to  thofe  innocent  and  virtuous  habits  or  inclinations 
which  have  here  taken  the  deeper!  root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  confideration  to  the  fpirits  of  wicked  men,  with 
relation  to  the  pain  which  they  fhall  fuffer  in  every  one  of  their  faculties, 
and  the  refpective  miferies  which  fhall  be  appropriated  to  each  faculty  in  par- 
ticular. But  leaving  this  to  the  reflection  of  my  Readers,  I  fhall  conclude, 
with  obferving  how  we  ought-  to  be  thankful  to  our  great  Creator,  and  re- 
joice in  the  Being  which  he  has  bellowed  upon  us,  for  having  made  the  Soul 
fufceptible  of  pleafure  by  fo  many  different  ways.  We  fee  by" what  a  variety 
of  paffages,  joy  and  gladnefs  may  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man.  How  won- 
derfully a  human  fpirit  is  framed,  to  imbibe  its  proper  Satisfactions,  and  tafte 
the  goodnefs  of  its  Creator.  We  may  therefore  look  into  our  felves  with 
rapture  and  amazement,  and  cannot  fufficiently  exprefs  our  gratitude  to 
him,  who  has  encompaffed  us  with  fuch  profufion  of  bleffings,  and  opened  in 
us  fo  many  capacities  of  enjoying  them, 

There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  argument  that  God  has  defigned  us  for  a  ftate 
of  future  happinefs,  and  for  that  Heaven  which  he  has  revealed  to  us,  than 
ihat  he  has  thus  naturally  qualified  the  Soul  for  it,  and  made  it  a  Being 
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capable  of  receiving  fo  much  blifs.  He  would  never  have  made  fuch  facul- 
ties in  vain,  and  have  endowed  us  with  powers  that  were  not  to  be  ex- 
erted on  fuch  objects  as  are  fuited  to  them.  It  is  very  manifeft,  by  the  inward 
frame  and  conftitution  of  our  minds,  that  he  has  adapted  them  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  pleafures  and  gratifications,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this 
life.  We  mould  therefore  at  all  times  take  care  that  we  do  not  difappoint 
this  his  gracious  purpofe  and  intention  towards  us,  and  make  thofe  faculties 
which  he  formed  as  fo  many  qualifications  for  happinefs  and  rewards,  to  be 
the  inftruments  of  pain  and  punifliment. 
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•ne  forte  pudon 


Sit  tibi  mufa  lyra  filers,  et  cantor  Apollo.  Hor. 


IT  has  been  remarked,  by  curious  obfervers,  that  Poets  are  generally  long- 
lived,  and  run  beyond  the  ufual  age  of  man,  if  not  cut  off  by  fome  acci- 
dent or  excefs,  as  Anacreon,  in  the  midft  of  a  very  merry  old  age,  was 
choaked  with  a  grape-ftone.  The  fame  redundancy  of  fpirits,  that  produces 
the  poetical  flame,  keeps  up  the  vital  warmth,  and  adminifters  uncommon 
fewel  to  life.  I  queftion  not  but  feveral  inftances  will  occur  to  my  Reader's 
memory,  from  Homer  down  to  Mr.  Dryden.  I  (hall  only  take  notice  of  two 
who  have  excelled  in  Lyrics,  the  one  an  ancient  and  the  other  a  modern. 
The  firft  gained  an  immortal  reputation  by  celebrating  feveral  Jockeys  in  the 
Olympic  games;  the  lad.  has  iigfhalized  himfelf  on  the  fame  occafion  by  the 

Ode  that  begins  with To  horfe,  brave  boys,  to  New-market,  to  horjc.    My 

Reader  will,  by  this  time,  know  that  the  two  Poets  I  have  mentioned,  are 
Tindar  and  Mr.  d'Urfy.  The  former  of  thefe  is  long  fince  laid  in  his  urn, 
after  having,  many  years  together,  endeared  himfelf  to  all  Greece  by  his  tune- 
ful compositions.  Our  countryman  is  ftill  living,  and  in  a  blooming  old  a<*e, 
that  ftill  promifes  many  mufical  productions;  for,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  our 
Britifi  Swan  will  fing  to  the  laft.  The  beft  judges,  who  have  perufed  his  laft 
fong  on  the  Moderate  Man,  do  not  difcover  any  decay  in  his  parts,  but  think 
it  deferve6  a  place  among  the  works  with  which  he  obliged  the  world  in  his 
more  early  years. 

I  am  led  into  this  fubjecT:  by  a  vifit  which  I  lately  received  from  my  food 
old  friend  and  contemporary.  As  we  both  flourifhed  together  in  King  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  we  diverted  our  felves  with  the  remembrance  of  feveral 
particulars  that  palled  in  the  world  before  the  greateft  part  of  my  Readers 
were  born,  and  could  not  but  fmile  to  think  how  infenfibly  we  were  grown 
into  a  couple  of  venerable  old  Gentlemen.  Tom  obferved  tome,  that  after 
having  written  more  Odes  than  Horace,  and  about  four  times  as  many  Co- 
medies as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties  by  the  importunities 
of  a  fet  of  men,  who,  of  late  years,  had  furnilhed  him  with  the  accommoda- 
tions of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we  fay,  be  paid  with  a  fong.  In  order  to  ex- 
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tricate  my  old  friend,  I  immediately  fent  for  the  three  directors  of  the  Play- 
houie,  and  delired  them  that  they  would  in  their  turn  do  a  good  office  for  a 
man,  who,  in  Shake/pear's  phrafe,  had  often  rilled  their  mouths,  I  mean  with 
pleafantry  and  popular  conceits.  They  very  generoufly  liftened  to  my  pro- 
poial,  and  agreed  to  act  the  Plotting-SiJlersy  (a  very  taking  Play  of  my  old 
friend's  compofing)  on  the  15th  of  the  next  month,  for  the  benefit  of*  the 
Author. 

My  kindnefs  to  the  agreeable  Mr.  d'Urfey  will  be  imperfect,  if  after  having 
engaged  the  players  in  his  favour,  I  do  not  get  the  town  to  come  into  it. 
I  mud  therefore  heartily  recommend  to  all  the  young  Ladies,  my  difciples, 
the  cafe  of  my  old  friend,  who  has  often  made  their  grand-mothers  merry, 
and  whofe  Sonnets  have  perhaps  lulled  a-fleep  many  a  prefent  Toaft,  when 
me  lay  in  her  cradle. 

I  have  already  prevailed  upon  my  Lady  Lizard  to  be  at  the  houfe  in  one 
of  the  front  boxes,  and  defign,  if  I  am  in  town,  to  lead  her  in  my  felf  at  the 
head  of  her  daughters.  The  Gentleman  I  am  fpeaking  of  has  laid  obligations 
on  fo  many  of  his  countrymen,  that  I  hope  they  will  think  this  but  a  juft 
return  to  the  good  fervice  of  a  veteran  Poet. 

I  my  felf  remember  King  Charles  the  Second  leaning  on  Tom  d'Urfey's 
moulder  more  than  once,  and  humming  over  a  fong  with  him.  It  is  certain 
that  Monarch  was  not  a  little  fupported  by  Joy  to  great  Caefar,  which  gave- 
the  Whigs  fuch  a  blow  as  they  were  not  able  to  recover  that  whole  reign. 
My  friend  afterwards  attacked  Popery  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  having  expofed 
Bellarmine  and  Porto-Carrero  more  than  once  in  fhort  fatyrical  compofitions, 
which  have  been  in  every  body's  mouth.  He  has  made  ufe  of  Italian  tunes 
and  fonnata's  for  promoting  the  Proteflant  intereft,  and  turned  a  confiderable 
oart  of  the  Pope's  mufic  againft  himfelf.  In  fhort,  he  has  obliged  the  Court 
with  political  Sonnets,  the  country  with  Dialogues  and  Paftorals,  the  Gity 
with  Defcriptions  of  a  Lord-Mayor's  feaft,  not  to  mention  his  little  Ode  up- 
on Stool-ballr  with  many  others  of  the  like  nature. 

Should  the  very  individuals  he  has  celebrated  make  their  appearance  toge- 
ther, they  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  the  Play-houfe.  Pretty  Peg  o/^Windfor, 
Gilian  of  Croydon,  with  Dolly  and  Molly,  and  Tommy  and  Johny,  with 
many  others  to  be  met  with  in  the  mulical  mifcellanies,  entitled  Pills  to  purge 
Melancholy,  would  make  a  good  benefit  night. 

As  my  friend,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Lyricks,  accompanies  his  works 
with  his  own  voice,  he  has  been  the  delight  of  the  moft  polite  companies  and 
conventions  from  the  beginning  of  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign  to  our 
prefent  times*  Many  an  honeft  Gentleman  has  got  a  reputation  in  his  coun- 
try, by  pretending  to  have  been-  ia  company  with  Tom  d'Urfey.. 

m 
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I  might  here  mention  feveral  other  merits  in  my  friend ;  as  his  enriching 
our  language  with  a  multitude  of  rhimes,  and  bringing  words  together  that, 
without  his  good  offices,  would  never  have  been  acquainted  with  one  ano- 
ther, fo  long  as  it  had  been  a  tongue.  But  I  muft  not  omit  that  my  old 
friend  angles  for  a  trout  the  beft  of  any  man  in  England.  May  flies  come 
in  late  this  feafon,  or  I  my  felf  fhould,  before  now,  have  had  a  trout  of  his 
hooking. 

After  what  I  have  faid,  and  much  more  that  I  might  iav,  on  this  fubjecl 
I  queftion  not  but  the  world  will  think  that  my  old  friend  ought  not  to  pafs 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  cage  like  a  finging  bird,  but  enjoy  all  that  pin- 
daric  liberty  which  is  fuitable  to  a  man  of  his  genius.  He  has  made  the 
world  merry,  and  I  hope  they  will  make  him  eafie  fo  long  as  he  days  among 
us.  This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay,  they  cannot  do  a  kindnels  to  a  more  di- 
verting companion,  or  a  more  chearful,  honeft  and  good-natured  man. 


N°7«.  Tueftfay,  June  2.. 


£>yale  portentum  neque  mil/fan's 
Daunia  in  latis  alit  efculctis, 
Nee  Juba  tellus  generat,  leonum 

Arida*  riutri.x.  "Hot 


I  Queftion  not  but  my  country  cuftomers  will  be  furprized  to  hear  me 
complain  that  this  town  is,  of  late  years,  very  much  infefted  with  Lions ; 
and  will,  perhaps,  look  upon  it  as  a  ftrange  piece  of  news,  when  I  af- 
fure  them  that  there  are  many  of  thefe  beafts  of  prey  who  walk  our  ftreets,  in 
broad  day-light,  beating  about  from  Coftee-houfe  to  Coffee-houfe,  and  fc'ek- 
ing  whom  they  may  devour. 

To  unriddle  this  paradox,  I  muft  acquaint  my  rural  Reader,  that  we  po- 
lite men  of  the  town  give  the  name  of  a  Lion  to  any  one  that  is  a  great  man's 
fpy.  And  whereas  I  cannot  difcharge  my  office  of  Guardian  without  fetting 
a  mark  on  fuch  a  noxious  animal,  and  cautioning  my  wards  againft  him  I 
defign  this  whole  paper  as  an  Eflay  upon  the  political  Lion. 

It  has  coft  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  difcover  the  reafon  of  this  appellati- 
on, but  after  many  difquifitions  and  conjectures  on  fo  obfeure  a  fubjeel  I  find 
there  are  two  accounts  of  it  more  fatisfadtory  than  the  reft.    In  the  republick 
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of 'Venice,  which  has  been  always  the  mother  of  politics,  there  are  near  the 
Doge's  palace  feveral  large  figures  of  Lions  curioufly  wrought  in  marble, 
with  mouths  gaping  in  a  moft  enormous  manner.  Thofe  who  have  a  mind 
to  give  the  ftate  any  private  intelligence  of  what  paffes  in  the  city,  put  their 
hands  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  thefe  Lions,  and  convey  into  it  a  paper  of 
fuch  private  informations  as  any  way  regard  the  intereft  or  fafety  of  the  com- 
mon-wealth. By  this  means  all  the  fecrets  of  State  come  out  of  the  Lion's 
mouth.  The  informer  is  concealed,  it  is  the  Lion  that  tells  every  thing.  In 
fhort,  there  is  not  a  mifmanagement  in  office,  or  a  murmur  in  converfati- 
on,  which  the  Lion  does  not  acquaint  the  government  with.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  fay  the  learned,  a  fpy  is  very  properly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Lion. 

I  mufl  confefs  this  etymology  is  plaufible  enough,  and  I  did  for  fome  time 
acquiefce  in  it,  till  about  a  year  or  two  ago  I  met  with  a  little  Manufcript 
which  fets  this  whole  matter  in  a  clear  light.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, fays  my  Author,  the  renowned  Waljingham  had  many  fpies  in  his  fer- 
vice,  from  whom  the  government  received  great  advantage.  The  moft  emi- 
nent among  them  was  the  Statefman's  barber,  whofe  Sirname  was  Lion.  This 
fellow  had  an  admirable  knack  of  fifhing  out  the  fecrets  of  his  cuftomers,  as 
they  were  under  his  hands.  He  would  rub  and  lather  a  man's  head,  until  he 
had  got  out  every  thing  that  was  in  it.  He  had  a  certain  fnap  in  his  fingers 
and  volubility  in  his  tongue,  that  would  engage  a  man  to  talk  with  him  whe- 
ther he  would  or  no.  By  this  means  he  became  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  pri- 
vate intelligence,  and  (o  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  capacity  of  a  fpy,  that  from 
his  time  a  mafter-fpy  goes  under  the  name  of  a  Lion. 

Waljingham  had  a  moft  excellent  penetration,  and  never  attempted  to  turn 
any  man  into  a  Lion  whom  he  did  not  fee  highly  qualified  for  it,  when  he 
was  in  his  human  condition.  Indeed  the  fpeculative  men  of  thofe  times  fay 
of  him,  that  he  would  now  and  then  play  them  off  and  expofe  them  a  little 
unmercifully;  but  that,  in  my  opinion,  feems  only  good  policy,  for  other- 
wife  they  might  fet  up  for  men  again,  when  they  thought  fit,  and  defert  his 
fervice.  But  however,  though  in  that  very  corrupt  age  he  made  ufe  of  thefe 
animals,  he  had  a  great  efteem  for  true  men,  and  always  exerted  the  higheft 
generofity  in  offering  them  more,  without  asking  terms  of  them,  and  doing 
more  for  them  out  of  meer  refpecl  for  their  talents,  though  againft  him,  than 
they  could  expect  from  any  other  Minifter  whom  they  had  ferved  never  fo 
confpicuoufly.  This  made  Raleigh  (who  profeffed  himfelf  his  opponent)  fay 
one  day  to  a  friend,  Pox  take  this  Walfingham,  he  baffles  every  body,  he  will 
not  Jo  much  as  let  a  man  hate  him  in  private.  True  it  is,  that  by  the  wander- 
ings, roarings,  and  lurkings  of  his  Lions  he  knew  the  way  to  every  man 

breathing, 
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breathing,  who  had  not  a  contempt  for  the  world  it  felf:  he  had  Lions  ram- 
pant whom  he  ufed  for  the  fervice  of  the  Church,  and  couchant  who  were 
to  lie  down  for  the  Queen.  They  were  fo  much  at  command  that  the 
couchant  would  act  as  rampant,  and  the  rampant  as  couchant,  without  be- 
ing the  leaft  out  of  countenance,  and  all  this  within  four  and  twenty  hours. 
Walfingham  had  the  pleafantefl  life  in  the  world,  for,  by  the  force  of  his 
power  and  intelligence,  he  faw  men  as  they  really  were,  and  not  as  the  world 
thought  of  them  :  all  this  was  principally  brought  about  by  feeding  his  Lions 
well,  or  keeping  them  hungry,  according  to  their  different  con  ft  i  cut  ions. 

Having  given  this  lhort,  but  neceffary  account  of  this  Statefman  and  his 
barber,  who,  like  the  taylor  in  Shake/pear's  Py ramus  and  Thisbe,  was  a  man 
made  as  other  men  are,  notwithftanding  he  was  a  nominal  Lion,  I  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  the  defcription  of  this  ftrange  fpecies  of  creatures.  Ever  fince  the 
wife  Walfingham  was  Secretary  in  this  nation,  our  Statefmen  are  faid  have  en- 
couraged the  breed  among  us,  as  very  well  knowing  that  a  Lion  in  our  Bri- 
tiJJj  Arms  is  one  of  the  fupporters  of  the  Crown,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
a  Government,  in  which  there  are  fuch  a  variety  of  factions  and  intrigues, 
to  fubfift  without  this  neceffary  animal. 

A  Lion,  or  mafter-fpy,  has  feveral  Jack-calls  under  him,  who  are  his  re- 
tailers of  intelligence,  and  bring  him  in  materials  for  his  report;  his  chief 
haunt  is  a  Coffee-houfe,  and  as  his  voice  is  exceeding  ftrong,  it  aggravates  the 
found  of  every  thing  it  repeats. 

As  the  Lion  generally  thirfts  after  blood,  and  is  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  nature, 
there  are  no  fecrets  which  he  hunts  after  with  more  delight,  than  thofe  that 
cut  off  heads,  hang,  draw  and  quarter,  or  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  perfon  who 
becomes  his  prey.  If  he  gets  the  wind  of  any  word  or  action  that  may  do  a 
man  good,  it  is  not  for  his  purpofe,  he  quits  the  chace,  and  falls  into  a  more 
agreeable  fcent. 

He  difcovers  a  wonderful  fagacity  in  feeking  after  his  prey.  He  couches 
and  frisks  about  in  a  thoufand  fportful  motions  to  draw  it  within  his  reach, 
and  has  a  particular  way  of  imitating  the  found  of  the  creature  whom  he 
would  enfnare;  an  artifice  to  be  met  with  in  no  beaft  of  prey,  except  the 
Hyana  and  the  political  Lion. 

You  feldom  fee  a  clufter  of  news-mongers  without  a  Lion  in  the  midft  of 
them.  He  never  miffes  taking  his  ftand  within  ear-fhot  of  one  of  thofe  little 
ambitious  men  who  fet  up  for  orators  in  places  of  publick  refort.  If  there  is 
a  whifpering  hole,  or  any  publick-fpirited  corner  in  a  Coffee-houfe,  you  ne- 
ver fail  of  feeing  a  Lion  couched  upon  his  elbow  in  fome  part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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A  Lion  is  particularly  addicted  to  the  perufal  of  every  loofe  paper  that  lies 
in  his  way.  He  appears  more  than  ordinary  attentive  to  what  he  reads,  while 
he  liftens  to  thofe-who  are  about  him.  He  takes  up  the  Poftman,  and  fnuffs 
the  candle  that  he  may  hear  the  better  by  it.  I  have  feen  a  Lion  pore  upon 
a  fingle  paragraph  in  an  old  Gazette  for  two  hours  together,  if  his  neighbours 
have  been  talking  all  that  while. 

Having  given  a  full  defcription  of  this  monftcr,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  in- 
nocent perfons  as  may  fall  into  his  walks,  I  mall  apply  a  word  or  two  to  the 
Lion  himfelf,  whom  I  would  defire  to  confider  that  he  is  a  creature  hated 
both  by  God  and  man,  and  regarded  with  the  utmofl  contempt  even  by  fuch 
as  make  ufe  of  him.  Hangmen  and  executioners  are  neceffary  in  a  State,  and 
fo  may  the  animal  I  have  been  here  mentioning ;  but  how  defpicable  is  the 
wretch  that  takes  on  him  fo  vile  an  employment  ?  there  is  fcarce  a  Being  that 
would  not  fuffer  by  a  comparifon  with  him,  except  that  Being  only  who  acts 
the  fame  kind  of  part,  and  is  both  the  tempter  and  accufer  of  mankind. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Ironfide  has,  within  Jive  weeks  laft  paft,  mufted  three  Lions,  gorged 
Jive,  and  killed  one.     On  Monday  next  the  skin  of  the  dead  o?ie  will  be  hung  up, 
in  terrorem,  at  Button'.?  Coffee-houfe  over-againft  Tom'i  in  Covent-Garden. 
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CunSti  adfint,  merits  que  expedient  prcemia  palma.  Virg. 


THERE  is  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  indifputable,  than  that  a  na- 
tion mould  have  many  honours  in  referve  for  thofe  who  do  national 
fervices.     This  raifes  emulation,  cherimes  publick  merit,  and  infpires 
every  one  with  an  ambition  which  promotes  the  good  of  his  country.  The  lefs 
expenfive  thefe  honours  are  to  the  publick,  the  more  flill  do  they  turn  to  its 
advantage. 

The  Romans  abounded  with  thefe  little  honorary  rewards,  that  without 
conferring  wealth  or  riches,  gave  only  place  and  diftinclion  to  the  perfon 
who  received  them.  An  oaken  garland  to  be  worn  on  feftivals  and  publick 
ceremonies,  was  the  glorious  recompence  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen 
in  battle.  A  Soldier  would  not  only  venture  his  life  for  a  mural  crown,  but 
think  the  moil  hazardous  enterprize  furticiently  repaid  by  fo  noble  a  do- 
an.don. 

But 
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But  among  all  honorary  rewards  which  are  neither  dangerous  nor  detri- 
mental to  the  donor,  I  remember  none  fo  remarkable  as  the  titles  which  are 
beftowed  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  Thefe  are  never  given  to  any  fubject, 
fays  Monfieur  le  Conte,  'till  the  fubject  is  dead.  If  he  has  pleafed  his  Empe- 
ror to  the  laft,  he  is  called  in  all  publick  memorials  by  the  title  which  the  Em- 
peror confers  on  him  after  his  death,  and  his  children  take  their  rank  accord- 
ingly. This  keeps  the  ambitious  fubject  in  a  perpetual  dependance,  makin<* 
him  always  vigilant  and  active,  and  in  every  thing  conformable  to  the  will  of 
his  Sovereign. 

There  are  no  honorary 'rewards  among  us,  which  are  more  efteemed  by  the 
perfon  who  receives  them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  Prince,  than  the  giving  of 
Medals.     But  there  is  fomething  in  the  modern  manner  of  celebrating  a  great 
action  in  Medals,   which  makes  fuch  a  reward  much  lefs  valuable  than   it 
was  among  the  Romans.     There  is*  generally  but  one  coin  ftampt  upon  the 
occafion,  which  is  made  a  prefent  to  the  perfon  who  is  celebrated  on  it.     By 
this  means  his  whole  fame  is- in  his  own  cuftody.  The  applaufe  that  is  beftowed 
upon  him  is  too  much  limited  and  confined.     He  is  in  pofleflion  of  an  honour 
which  the  world  perhaps  knows  nothing  of.     He  may  be  a  great  man  in  his 
own  family ;  his  wife  and  children  may  fee  the  monument  of  an  exploit 
which  the  publick  in  a  little  time  is  a  ftranger  to.     The  Romans  took  a  quite 
different  method  in  this  particular.     Their  Medals  were  their  current  mony. 
When  an  action  deferved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  ftampt  perhaps 
upon  an  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  money  like  our  millings,  or  half-pence, 
which  were  iffued  out  of  the  mint,   and  became  current.     This. method  pub- 
blifhed  every  noble  action  to  advantage,  and  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  fpread 
through  the  whole  Roman  Empire.     The  Romans  were  fo  carefi.1l  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  great  events  upon  their  coins,  that  when  any  particular  piece 
of  money  grew  very  fcarce,  it  was  often  re-coined  by  a  fucceeding  Emperor, 
many  years  after   the  death  of  the  Emperor  to  whole  honour  it  was  firft 
ftruck. 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  this  kind  during  the  late  Miniftry, 
which  would  then  have  been  put  in  execution,  had  it  not  been  too  bufie  a 
time  for  thoughts  of  that  nature.  As  this  project  has  been  very  much 
talked  of  by  the  Gentleman  above-mentioned  to  men  of  the  greateft  genius,  as 
well  as  quality,  I  am  informed  there  is  now  a  defign  on  foot  for  executing 
the  propofal  which  was  then  made,  and  that  we  fhall  have  feveral  farthings 
and  half-pence  charged  on  the  reverfe  with  many  of  the  glorious  particulars 
of  her  Majefty's  reign.  This  is  one  of  thofe  arts  of  peace  which  may  very 
well  deferve  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  pofterity. 

As 
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As  I  have  in  my  pofieffion  the  copy  of  the  paper  above-mentioned,  which 
was  delivered  to  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  I  mall  here  give  the  publick  a  fight 
of  it.  For  I  do  not  queftion,  but  that  the  curious  part  of  my  Readers  will  be 
very  well  pleafed  to  fee  fo  much  matter,  and  fo  many  ufeful  hints  upon  this 
fubject,  laid  together  in  fo  clear  and  concife  a  manner. 

TH  E  Englijb  have  not  been  fo  careful  as  other  polite  nations  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  their  great  actions  and  events  on  Medals.  Their  fubjects 
are  few,  their  motto's  and  devices  mean,  and  the  coins  themfelves  not  nume- 
rous enough  to  fpread  among  the  people,  or  defcend  to  pofterity. 

The  French  have  outdone  us  in  thefe  particulars,  and,  by  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  fociety  for  the  invention  of  proper  infcriptions  and  defigns,  have  the 
whole  hiftory  of  their  prefent  King  in  a  regular  feries  of  Medals. 

They  have  failed,  as  well  as  the  Engfcjh,  in  coining  fo  fmall  a  number  of 
each  kind,  and  thofe  of  fuch  coftly  metals,  that  each  fpecies  may  be  loft  in  a 
few  ages,  and  is  at  prefent  no  where  to  be  met  with  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious. 

The  ancient  Romans  took  the  only  effectual  method  to  difperfe  and  preferve  - 
their  Medals,  by  making  them  their  current  money. 

Every  thing  glorious  or  ufeful,  as  well  in  peace  as  war,  gave  occafion  to  a 
different  coin.  Not  only  an  expedition,  victory,  or  triumph,  but  the  exercifc 
of  a  folemn  devotion,  the  remiflion  of  a  duty  or  tax,  a  new  temple,  fea- 
port,  or  high-way,  were  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  after  this  manner. 

The  greateft  variety  of  devices  are  on  their  copper  money,  which  have 
moft  of  the  defigns  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  gold  and  filver,  and  feve- 
ral  peculiar  fo  that  metal  only.  By  this  means  they  were  difperfed  into  the 
remoteft  corners  of  the  Empire,  came  into  the  pofieffion  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  rich,  and  were  in  no  danger  of  perifhing  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that  might 
have  melted  down  coins  of  a  more  valuable  metal. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  defigns  were  invented  by  men  of  genius,  and  exe- 
cuted by  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  therefore  propofed, 

I.  That  the  Englifo  farthings  and  half-pence  be  recoined  upon  the  union  of 
the  two  nations. 

II.  That  they  bear  devices  and  infcriptions  alluding  to  all  the  moft  re- 
markable parts  of  her  Majefty's  reign. 

III.  That  there  be  a  fociety  eftabliihed  for  the  finding  out  of  .proper  fub- 
jects, infcriptions,  and  devices. 

IV.  That  no  fubject,  infcription,  or  device  be  ftamped  without  the  appro- 
bation of  this  fociety,  nor,  if  it  be  thought  proper,  without  the  authority  of 
Privy-council.  By 
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By  this  means,  Medals,  that  are,  at  prefent,  only  a  dead  treafure,  or  meer 
curiofities,  will  be  of  ufe  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  Majefty's  reign,  reward  the  labours  of  her 
greateft  fubjects,  keep  alive  in  the  people  a  gratitude  for  publick  fervices,  and 
excite  the  emulation  of  pofterity.  To  thefe  generous  purpofes  nothing  can 
fo  much  contribute  as  Medals  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  undoubted  autho- 
rity, of  neceffary  ufe  and  obfervation,  not  perifhable  by  time,  nor  confined  to 
any  certain  place ;  properties  not  to  be  found  in  books,  ftatues,  pictures^ 
buildings,  or  any  other  monuments  of  illuftrious  actions. 


N°   97.  Tbarfcfay,  July  z. 


Miferum  eji  poft  omnia  perdere  naulum.  Juv. 


SIR, 

«  --*  \yas  ieft  a  thoufand  pounds  by  an  uncle,  and  being  a  man  to  my  think- 
"  ing  very  likely  to  get  a  rich  widow,  I  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  making 

"  my  fortune  any  other  way,  and  without  lofs  of  time  made  my  appli- 

"  cations  to  one  who  had  buried  her  husband  about  a  week  before.  By  the 
"  help  of  fome  of  her  (he  friends,  who  were  my  relations,  I  got  into  her 
"  company  when  fhe  would  fee  no  man  befides  my  felf  and  her  Lawyer,  who 
"  is  a  little,  rivelled,  fpindle-fhanked  Gentleman,  and  married  to  boot  fo 
"  that  I  had  no  reafon  to  fear  him.  Upon  my  firffc  feeing  her,  fhe  faid 
"  in  converfation  within  my  hearing,  that  fhe  thought  a  pale  complexion  the 
"  moft  agreeable  either  in  man  or  woman:  now  you  muft  know,  Sir,  my 
"  face  is  as  white  as  chalk.  This  gave  me  fome  encouragement,  fo  that  to 
"  mend  the  matter  I  bought  a  fine  flaxen  long  wig  that  coft  me  thirty  guineas, 
"  and  found  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her  in  it  the  next  day.  She  then  let 
"  drop  fome  expreffions  about  an  agate  fnuff-box.  I  immediately  took  the 
"  hint  and  bought  one,  being  unwilling  to  omit  any  thing  that  might  make 
"  me  defirable  in  her  eyes.  I  was  betrayed  after  the  fame  manner  into  a 
"  Brocade  waftecoat,  a  fword  knot,  a  pair  of  filver  fringed  gloves,  and  a  dia- 
"  mond  ring.  But  whether  out  of  fkklenefs,  or  a  defign  upon  me,  I  cannot 
"  tell  J  but  I  found  by  her  difcourfe,  that  what  fhe  liked  one  day  fhe  difliked 
"  another:  fo  that  in  fix  months  fpace  I  was  forced  to  equip  my  felf  above  a 
"  dozen  times.  As  I  told  you  before,  I  took  her  hints  at  a  diftance  for  I 
Vol.  IV.  R  «<'couId 
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"  could  never  find  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  her  directly  to  the  point. 
"  All  this  time,  however,  I  was  allowed  the  utmoll  familiarities  wicfi  her 
"  lap-doo-,   and  have  played  with  it  above  an  hour  together,  without  re- 
tC  ceiving  the  leaft  reprimand,  and  had  many  other  marks  of  favour  lhown 
"  me,  which  I  thought  amounted  to  a  promife.     If  fhe  chanced  to  drop  her 
"  fan,  me  received  it  from  my  hands  with  great  civility.     If  fhe  wanted  any 
"  thing,  I  reached  it  for  her.     I  have  filled  her  tea-pot  above  an  hundred. 
"  times,  and  have  afterwards  received  a  difh  of  it  from  her  own  hands.  Now, 
"  Sir,    do  you  judge  if  after  fuch  encouragements  fhe  was  not  obliged  to 
*'  marry  me.     I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  kept  a  chair  by  the  week,  on  pur- 
««  pofe  to  carry  me  thither  arid  back  again.     Not  to  trouble  you  with  a  long 
"  letter,  in  the  fpace  of  about  a  twelvemonth  I  have  run  out  of  my  whole 
"  thoufand    pounds   upon    her,    having    laid   out  the   laft  fifty  in  a   new 
"  fuit   of  cloaths,    in  which  I  was  refolved   to   receive   her  final    anfwer, 
"  which  amounted  to  this,  That  fhe  was  engaged  to  another;  That  fhe  ne- 
"  ver  dreamt  I  had  any  fuch  thing  in  my  head  as  marriage  j    and  that  fhe 
"  thought   I   had   frequented    her   houfe    only  becaufe  I  loved  to  be  in 
"  company  with  my  relations.     This,  you  know,  Sir,  is  ufing  a  man  like  a 
"  fool,  and  fo  I  told  her ;  but  the  worft  of  it  is,  that  I  have  fpent  my  fortune 
"  to  no  purpofe.     All  therefore  that  I  defire  of  you  is,  to  tell  me  whether 
"  upon  exhibiting  the  feveral  particulars  which  I  have  here  related  to  you, 
"  I  may  not  fue  her  for  damages  in  a  court  of  Juftice.     Your  advice  in  this 
"  particular  will  very  much  oblige 

Tour  mofi  humble  admirer,  Simon  Softly. 

Before  I  anfwer  Mr.  Softly's  requeft,  I  find  my  felf  under  a  necefiity  of 
difcufTing  two  nice  points:  firft  of  all,  what  it  is,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  that 
amounts  to  an  encouragement ;  and  fecondly,  what  it  is  that  amounts  to  a 
promife.  Each  of  which  fubjects  requires  more  time  to  examine  than  I  am 
at  prefent  mafter  of.  Befides,  I  would  have  my  friend  Simon  confider,  whe- 
ther he  has  any  Council  that  would  undertake  his  caufe  in  Forma  Pauperis, 
he  having  unluckily  difabled  himfelf,  by  his  own  account  of  the  matter, 
from  profecuting  his  fuit  any  other  way. 

In  anfwer  however  to  Mr.  Softly  s  requeft,!  fhall  acquaint  him  with  a  method 
made  ufe  of  by  a  young  fellow  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  whom  I 
fhall  here  call  Silvio,  who  had  long  made  love,  with  much  artifice  and  in- 
trigue, to  a  rich  widow,  whofe  true  name  I  fhall  conceal  under  that  of  Zelin- 
da.  Silvio,  who  was  much  more  fmitten  with  her  fortune  than  her  perfon, 
finding  a  twelve-month's  application  unfuccefsful,  was  refolved  to  make  afaving 
bargain  of  it,  and  fince  he  could  not  get  the  widow's  eflate  into  his  pofTeflion, 
to  recover  at  leafl  what  he  had  laid  out  of  his  own  in  the  purfuit  of  it.        In 
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In  order  to  this  he  prefented  her  with  a  bill  of  cofts ;  having  particularized 
in  it  the  feveral  expences  he  had  been  at  in  his  long  perplexed  amour.  Ze- 
linda  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  humour  of  the  fellow,  and  his  frank  way  of 
dealing,  that,  upon  the  perufal  of  the  bill,  fhe  fent  him  a  purfe  of  fifteen 
hundred  guineas,  by  the  right  application  of  which,  the  lover,  in  lefs  than  a 
year,  got  a  woman  of  greater  fortune  than  her  he  had  miffed.  The  feveral 
articles  in  the  bill  of  cofts  I  pretty  well  remember,  though  I  have  forgotten 
the  particular  fum  charged  to  each  article. 

Laid  out  in  fupernumerary  full-bottom  wiggs. 

Fiddles  for  a  Serenade,  with  a  fpeaking-trumpet. 

Gilt  paper  in  letters,  and  billetdoux  with  perfumed  wax. 

A  ream  of  Sonnets  and  love  verfes,  purchafed  at  different  times  of  Mr.  Trip' 
lett  at  a  crown  a  meet. 

To  Zelinda  two  fticks  of  May  Cherries. 

Laft  fummer,  at  feveral  times,  a  bufhel  of  Peaches. 

Three  porters  whom  I  planted  about  her  to  watch  her  motions. 

The  firft,  who  flood  centry  near  her  door. 

The  fecond,  who  had  his  ftand  at  the  ftables  where  her  coach  was  put  up. 

The  third  who  kept  watch  at  the  corner  of  the  ftreet  where  Ned  Courtall 
lives,  who  has  fince  married  her. 

Two  additional  porters  planted  over  her  during  the  whole  month  of  May. 

Five  conjurers  kept  in  pay  all  laft  winter. 

Spy-mony  to  John  Trott  her  footman,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Wheedle  her  com- 
panion. 

A  new  Conningsmark  blade  to  fight  Ned  Courtall. 

To  Zelinda's  woman  (Mrs.  Abigal)  an  Indian  Fan,  a  dozen  pair  of  white 
kid  gloves,  a  piece  of  Flanders  lace,  and  fifteen  guineas  in  dry  money. 

Secret  fervice-money  to  Betty  at  the  ring. 

Ditto,  to  Mrs.  Tape  the  Mantua-maker. 

Lofs  of  time. 


R  2  Friday, 
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N°  «>8.  Friday,  July  3. 


Infeferedit- Virg. 


THE  firft  who  undertook  to  inftrucT:  the  world  in  fingle  papers,  was 
Ifaac  Bickerjlajfe  of  famous  memory :  A  man  nearly  related  to  the 
family  of  the  Ironsides.  We  have  often  fmoked  a  pipe  toge- 
ther, for  I  was  fo  much  in  his  books,  that  at  his  deceafe  he  left  me  a  filver 
ftandifh,  a  pair  of  fpectacles,  and  the  lamp  by  which  he  ufed  to  write  his  Lu- 
cubrations. , 

The  venerable  Ifaac  was  fucceeded  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  fame  family,  very 
memorable  for  the  fhortnefs  of  his  face  and  of  his  fpeeches.  This  ingenious 
Author  published  his  thoughts,  and  held  his  tongue,  with  great  applaufe,  for 
two  years  together. 

I  Nestor  Ironside  have  now  for  fome  time  undertaken  to  fill  the  place 
of  thefe  my  two  renowned  kinfmen  and  predeceffors.  For  it  is  obferved  of 
every  branch  of  our  family,  that  we  have  all  of  us  a  wonderful  inclination 
10  give  good  advice,  though  it  is  remarked  of  fome  of  us,  that  we  are  apt  on 
this  occafion  rather  to  give  than  take.  ^ 

However  it  be,  I  cannot  but  obferve,  with  fome  fecret  pride,  that  this  way 
of  writing  diurnal  papers  has  not  fucceeded  for  any  fpace  of  time  in  the  hands 
of  any  perfons  who  are  not  of  our  Line.  I  believe  I  fpeak  within  compafs, 
when  I  affirm  that  above  a  hundred  different  Authors  have  endeavoured  after 
our  family-way  of  writing:  fome  of  which  have  been  writers  in  other  kinds 
of  the  greateft  eminence  in  the  kingdom;  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  has  hap- 
pened, they  have  none  of  them  hit  upon  the  Art.  Their  projefts  have  al- 
ways dropt  after  a  few  unfuccefsful  Effays.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  ftory 
which  was  lately  told  me  by  a  pleafant  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  very  fine 
hand  on  the  violin.  His  maid  fervant  feeing  his  inftrument  lying  upon  the 
table,  and  being  fenfible  there  was  mufick  in  it,  if  fhe  knew  how  to  fetch 
it  out,  drew  the  bow  over  every  part  of  the  firings,  and  at  laft  told  her  ma- 
tter fhe  had  tried  the  fiddle  all  over,  but  could  not  for  her  heart  find  where- 
about the  tune  lay. 

But  though  the  whole  burden  of  fuch  a  paper  is  only  fit  to  reft  on  the  fhoul- 
ders  of  a  Bickerjiaff'e,  or  an  Ironfide ;  there  are  feveral  who  can  acquit  them- 
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felves  of  a  fingle  day's  Labour  in  it  with  fuitable  abilities.  Thefe  are  Gen" 
tlemen  whom  I  have  often  invited  to  this  tryal  of  wit,  and  who  have  feveral 
of  them  acquitted  themfelves  to  my  private  Emolument,  as  well  as  to  their 
own  reputation.  My  paper  among  the  Republick  of  letters  is  the  Uhffes  his 
bow,  in  which  every  Man  of  wit  or  learning  may  try  his  ftrength.  One  who 
does  not  care  to  write  a  book  without  being  fure  of  his  abilities,  may  fee  by 
this  means  if  his  parts  and  talents  are  to  the  Publick  tafte. 

This  I  take  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  men  of  the  beft  fenfe,  who  are  al- 
ways diffident  of  their  private  judgment,  till  it  receives  a  fanclion  from  the 
Publick.  Provoco  ad  Populum,  I  appeal  to  the  people,  was  the  ufual  faying 
of  a  very  excellent  dramatick  Poet,  when  he  had  any  difputes  with  particular 
perfons  about  the  juftnefs  and  regularity  of  his  productions.  It  is  but  a  me- 
lancholy comfort  for  an  Author  to  be  fatisfied  that  he  has  written  up  to  the 
rules  of  art,  when  he  finds  he  has  no  admirers  in  the  world  befides  himfelf. 
Common  modefly  fliould,  on  this  occafion,  make  a  man  fufpecl  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  that  he  mifapplies  the  rules  of  his  art,  when  he  finds  himfelf  An- 
gular in  the  applaufe  which  he  beftows  upon  his  own  writings. 

The  Publick  is  always  even  with  an  Author  who  has  not  a  juft  deference 
for  them.  The  contempt  is  reciprocal.  I  laugh  at  every  one,  faid  an  old 
Cynick,  who  laughs  at  me.  Do  you  fo  ?  replied  the  Philofopher;  then  let 
me  tell  you,  you  live  the  merrieft  life  of  any  man  in  Athens. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  leaft  ufe  of  this  my  paper,  that  it  gives  a  timorous 
writer,  and  fuch  is  every  good  one,  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  abilities  to 
the  proof,  and  of  founding  the  publick  before  he  launches  into  it.  For  this 
reafon  I  look  upon  my  paper  as  a  kind  of  nurfery  for  Authors,  and  queflion 
jiot  but  fome,  who  have  made  a  good  Figure  here,  will  hereafter  flourim  un- 
der their  own  names  in  more  long  and  elaborate  works. 

After  having  thus  far  inlarged  upon  this  particular,  I  have  one  favour  to 
beg  of  the  candid  and  courteous  Reader,  that  when  he  meets  with  any  thing 
in  this  paper  which  may  appear  a  little  dull  or  heavy,  (tho'  I  hope  this  will 
not  be  often)  he  will  believe  it  is  the  work  of  fome  other  Perfon,  and  not  of 
Nestor  Ironside. 

I  have,  I  know  not  how,  been  drawn  in  to  tattle  of  my  felf,  wore  Majo- 
rum,  almoft  the  length  of  a  whole  Guardian.  I  (hall  therefore  fill  up  the 
remaining  part  of  it  with  what  ftill  relates  to  my  own  perfon,  and  my  cor- 
refpondents.  Now  I  would  have  them  all  know,  that  on  the  twentieth  in- 
ftant  it  is  my  intention  to  erect  a  Lion's  head  in  imitation  of  thofe  I  have  de- 
scribed in  Venice,  through  which  all  the  private  intelligence  of  that  common- 
wealth is  faid  to  pafs.  This  head  is  to-open  a  moft  wide  and  voracious  mouth, 
which  fhall  take  in  fuch  letters  and  papers  as  are  conveyed  to  me  by  my  cor- 

refpondents, 
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refpondents,  it  being  my  refolution  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  all  fuch  mat- 
ters as  come  to  my  hands  through  the  mouth  of  the  Lion.  There  will  be 
under  it  a  box,  of  which  the  key  will  be  in  my  own  cuftody,  to  receive  fuch 
papers  as  are  dropped  into  it.  Whatever  the  Lion  fwallows  I  (hall  digeft  for 
the  ufe  of  the  public.  This  head  requires  fome  time  to  finim,  the  workman 
being  refolved  to  give  it  feveral  mafterly  touches,  and  to  reprefent  it  as  rave- 
nous as  poffible.  It  will  be  fet  up  in  Button's  CofFee-houfe  in  Covent-Garden, 
who  is  directed  to  mew  the  way  to  the  Lion's  head,  and  to  inftrudr.  any 
young  Author  how  to  convey  his  works  into  the  mouth  of  it  with  fafety  and 
fecrecy. 


K°  99.  Saturday j  July  4. 


yii/ium,  et  tenacem  propojiti  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  injlantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  folida,  neque  Aujler 
JDux  itiquieti  turbidus  Adria, 
Nee  fitlmifiatitis  magna  "Jovis  manus: 
Si  frattus  illabatar  orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  mince.  Hor. 


THERE  is  no  virtue  fo  truly  great  and  godlike  as  Juftice.  Moft  of 
the  other  virtues  are  the  virtues  of  created  Beings,  or  accommodated 
to  our  'nature  as  we  are  men.  Juftice  is  that  which  is  practifed  by 
God  himfelf,  and  to  be  practifed  in  its  perfection  by  none  but  him.  Omni- 
fcience  and  Omnipotence  are  requifite  for  the  full  exertion  of  it.  The  one, 
to  difcover  every  degree  of  uprightnefs  or  iniquity  in  thoughts,  words  and 
actions.  The  other,  to  meafure  out  and  impart  fuitable  rewards  and  pu- 
nimments. 

As  to  be  perfectly  juft  is  an  attribute  in  the  divine  nature,  to  be  fo  to  the 
utmoft  of  our  abilities  is  the  glory  of  a  man.  Such  an  one  who  has  the 
publick  adminiftration  in  his  hands,  ads  like  the  reprefentative  of  his  Maker, 
sn  recompencing  the  virtuous,  and  punifhing  the  offender.  By  the  extirpa- 
ting of  a  criminal  he  averts  the  judgments  of  heaven,  when  ready  to  fall  upon 

an 
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an  impious  people;  or,  as  my  friend  Cato  expreffes  it  much  better  in  a  fenti- 
ment  conformable  to  his  character, 

When  by  jujl  'vengeance  impious  mortals  peri/h, 
T'he  Gods  behold  their  punifiment  with  pleafure, 
And  lay  tti  uplifted  thunder-bolt  ajide. 

When  a  nation  once  lofes  its  regard  to  juftice;  when  they  do  not  look  upon 
it  as  fomething  venerable,  holy  and  inviolable;  when  any  of  them  dare  pre- 
fume  to  leffen,  affront  or  terrifie  thofe  who  have  the  diftribution  of  it  in 
their  hands;  when  a  judge  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  any  thing  but 
law,  or  a  caufe  may  be  recommended  by  any  thing  that  is  foreign  to  its 
own  merits,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  fuch  a  nation  is  haftening 

to  its  ruin. 

For  this  reafon  the  beft  law  that  has  ever  pail  in  our  days  is  that,  which 
continues  our  Judges  in  their  ports  during  their  good  behaviour,  without 
leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  fuch  who  in  ill  times  might,  by  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  them,  trouble  and  pervert  the  courfe  of  juftice.  I  dare  fay  the 
extraordinary  perfon  who  is  now  ported  in  the  C7vV/~Station  of  the  law,  would 
have  been  the  fame  had  that  act  never  paft;  but  it  is  a  great  fatisfaction  to 
all  honeft  men,  that  while  we  fee  the  greateft  ornament  of  the  profeffion  in 
its  higheft  port,  we  are  fure  he  cannot  hurt  himfelf  by  that  affiduous,  regular 
and  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  for  which  he  is  fo  univerfally  celebra- 
ted by  the  whole  kingdom.  Such  men  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greateft 
national  bleffings,  and  fhould  have  that  honour  paid  them  whilft  they  are 
yet  living,  which  will  not  fail  to  crown  their  memory  when  dead. 

I  always  rejoice  when  I  fee  a  tribunal  filled  with  a  man  of  an  upright  and 
inflexible  temper,  who  in  the  execution  of  his  country's  laws  can  overcome 
all  private  fear,  refentment,  folicitation,  and  even  pity  it  felf.  Whatever 
paffion  enters  into  a  fentence  or  decifion,  fo  far  will  there  be  in  it  a  tincture 
of  injuftice.  In  fhort,  juftice  difcards  party,  friendfhip,  kindred,  and  is  there- 
fore always  reprefented  as  blind,  that  we  may  fuppofe  her  thoughts  are  whol- 
ly intent  on  the  equity  of  a  caufe,  without  being  diverted  or  prejudiced  by 
objects  foreign  to  it. 

I  mall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  Perfian  ftory,  which  is  very  fuitable  to 
my  prefent  fubject.  It  will  not  a  little  pleafe  the  Reader,  if  he  has  the  fame 
tafte  of  it  which  I  my  felf  have. 

As  one  of  the  Sultans  lay  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Avala,  a.  certain  great 
man  of  the  army  entered  by  force  into  a  peafant's  houfe,  and  finding  his  wife 
very  handfome,  turned  the  good  man  out  of  his  dwelling,  and  went  to  bed 
to  her.     The  peafant  complained  die  next  morning  to  the  Sultan,  and  de- 
fired 
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fired  redrefs ;  but  was  not  able  to  point  out  the  criminal.    The  Emperor,, 
who  was  very  much  incenfed  at  the  injury  done  to  the  poor  man,  told  him 
that  probably  the  offender  might  give  his  wife  another  vifit,  and  if  he  did, 
commanded  him  immediately  to  repair  to  his  tent  and  acquaint  him  with  it. 
Accordingly  within  two   or  three  days  the  Officer  entered  again  the  pea- 
fant's  houfe,  and  turned  the  owner  out  of  doors ;    who  thereupon  applied 
himfelf  to  the  imperial  tent,  as  he  was  ordered.     The  Sultan  went  in  per- 
fon,  with  his  guards,  to  the  poor  man's  houfe,  where  he  arrived  about  mid- 
night.    As  the  attendants  carried  each  of  them  a  flambeau  in  their  hands,  the 
Sultan,  after  having  ordered  all  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  gave  the  word  to 
enter  the  houfe,  find  out  the  criminal  and  put  him  to  death.     This  was  im- 
mediately executed,  and  the  corps  laid  out  upon  the  floor  by  the  Emperor's 
command.     He  then  bid  every  one  light  his  flambeau,  and  fland  about  the 
dead  body.     The  Sultan  approaching  it  looked  upon  the  face,  and  immediate- 
ly fell  upon  his  knees  in  prayer.     Upon  his  rifing  up  he  ordered  the  peafant 
to  fet  before  him  whatever  food  he  had  in  the  houfe.     The  peafant  brought 
out  a  great  deal  of  coarfe  fare,  of  which  the  Emperor  eat  very  heartily.   The 
peafant  feeing  him  in  good  humour,  prefumed  to  ask  of  him,  why  he  had 
ordered  the  flambeaux  to  be  put  out  before  he  had  commanded  the  adulterer 
fhould  be  (lain  ?  Why,  upon  their  being  lighted  again,  he  looked  upon  the 
face  of  the  dead  body,  and  fell  down  by  it  in  prayer  ?  and  why,  after  this,  he 
had  ordered  meat  to  be  fet  before  him,  of  which  he  now  eat  fo  heartily  > 
The  Sultan,  being  willing  to  gratifie  the  curiofity  of  his  hoft,  anfwered  him 
in  this  manner.     "  Upon  hearing  the  greatnefs  of  the  offence  which  had  been 
"  committed  by  one  of  the  army,  I  had  reafon  to  think  it  might  have  been 
"  one  of  my  own  fons,  for  who  elfe  would  have  been  fo  audacious  and  pre- 
**  fuming?  I  gave  orders  therefore  for  the  lights  to  be  extinguifhed,  that  I 
"  might  not  be  led  aftray,  by  partiality  or  compaflion,  from  doing  juftice  on 
"  the  criminal.     Upon  the  lighting  of  the  flambeaux  a  fecond  time,  I  looked 
"  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  perfon,  and  to  my  unfpeakable  joy,  found  that 
"  it  was  not  my  fon.     It  was  for  this  reafon  that  I  immediately  fell  upon  my 
"  knees,  and  gave  thanks  to  God.     As  for  my  eating  heartily  of  the  food 
"  you  have  fet  before  me,  you  will  ceafe  to  wonder  at  it,  when  you  know 
"  that  the  great  anxiety  of  mind  I  have  been  in,  upon  this  occafion,  fince  the 
"  firft  complaints  you  brought  me,  has  hindered  my  eating  any  thing  from 
"  that  time  till  this  very  moment. 


Mondav. 
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N°  100.  Monday ,  July   6. 


Hoc  vos  pracipue,  tiivea,  deed,  hoc  ubi  vidi, 

Ofcula  ferre  bumero,  qua  patet,  ufque  libet.  Ovid. 


THEkE  is  a  certain  female  ornament  by  fome  called  a  Tucker,  and 
by  others  the  Neck-piece,  being  a  (lip  of  fine  linnen  or  mullin  that 
ufed  to  run  in  a  fmall  kind  of  ruffle  round  the  uppermoll  verge  of 
the  women's  ftays,  and  by  that  means  covered  a  great  part  of  the  fhoulders 
and  bofom.  Having  thus  given  a  definition,  or  rather  defcription  of  the 
Tucker,  I  mufl  take  notice,  that  our  Ladies  have  of  late  thrown  alide  this 
fig-leaf,  and  expofed  in  its  primitive  nakednefs  that  gentle  fuelling  of  the 
breaft  which  it  was  ufed  to  conceal.  What  their  defign  by  it  is,  they  them- 
felves  beft  know. 

I  obferved  this  as  I  was  fitting  the  other  day  by  a  famous  the  vifitant  at  my 
Lady  Lizard's,  when  accidentally  as  I  was  looking  upon  her  face,  letting  my 
fight  fall  into  her  bofom,  I  was  furprized  with  beauties  which  I  never  be- 
fore difcovered,  and  do  not  know  where  my  eye  would  have  run,  if  I  had 
not  immediately  checked  it.  The  Lady  her  felf  could  not  forbear  bluihing 
when  flie  obferved  by  my  looks,  that  (he  had  made  her  neck  too  beautiful  and 
glaring  an  object,  even  for  a  man  of  my  character  and  gravity.  I  could  fcarce 
forbear  making  ufe  of  my  hand  to  cover  fo  unfeemly  a  fight. 

If  we  furvey  the  pictures  of  our  great-grand-mothers  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  we  fee  them  cloathed  down  to  the  very  wrilfs,  and  up  to  the  very 
chin.  The  hands  and  face  were  the  only  famples  they  gave  of  their  beautiful 
perfons.  The  following  age  of  females  made  larger  difcoverics  of  their  com- 
plexion. They  firft  of  all  tucked  up  their  garments  to  the  elbow,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  tendernefs  of  the  fex,  were  content,  for  the  information  of 
mankind,  to  expofe  their  arms  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  air,  and  injuries  of  the 
weather.  This  artifice  hath  fucceeded  to  their  wifhes,  and  betrayed  many  to 
their  arms,  who  might  have  efcaped  them  had  they  been  ftill  concealed. 

About  the  fame  time  the  Ladies  conlidering  that  the  neck  was  a  very  mo. 

deft  part  in  a  human  body,  they  freed  it  from  thofe  yoaks,  I  mean  thofe  mon- 

ftrous  linnen  ruffs,  in  which  the  fimplicity  of  their  grand-mothers  bad  cn- 

clofed  it.     In  proportion  as  the  age  refined,  the  drefs  flill  funk  lower,  fo  that 

Vol.  IV.  S  when 
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when  we  now  fay  a  woman  has  a  handfome  neck,  we  reckon  into  it  many 
of  the  adjacent  parts.  The  difufe  of  the  Tucker  has  flill  enlarged  it,  info- 
much  that  the  neck  of  a  fine  woman  at  prefent  takes  in  almofl  half  the 
body. 

Since  the  female  neck  thus  grows  upon  us,  and  the  Ladies  feem  difpofed 
to  difcover  themfelves  to  us  more  and  more,  I  would  fain  have  them  tell  us 
once  for  all  how  far  they  intend  to  go,  and  whether  they  have  yet  determi- 
ned among  themfelves  where  to  make  a  flop. 

For  my  own  part,  their  necks,  as  they  call  them,  are  no  more  than  Bujls- 
of  alablafler  in  my  eye.     I  can  look  upon 

The  yielding  marble  of  afnowy  breaji, 

with  as  much  coldnefs  as  this  line  of  Mr.  Waller  reprefents  in  the  object  it 
felf.  But  my  fair  readers  ought  to  confider,  that  all  their  beholders  are  not 
Nejiors.  Every  man  is  not  fufhciently  qualified  with  age  and  philofophy  to 
be  an  indifferent  fpectator  of  fuch  allurements.  The  eyes  of  young  men  are 
curious  and  penetrating,  their  imaginations  of  a  roving  nature,  and  their  paf- 
fions  under  no  difcipline  or  reftraint.  I  am  in  pain  for  a  woman  of  rank  when 
I  fee  her  thus  expofing  her  felf  to  the  regards  of  every  impudent  flaring 
fellow.  How  can  fhe  expect  that  her  quality  can  defend  her,  when  fhe  gives 
fuch  provocation  ?  I  could  not  but  obferve  laft  winter,  that  upon  the  difufe  of 
the  neck-piece  (the  Ladies  will  pardon  me  if  it  is  not  the  fafhionable  term  of 
art)  the  whole  tribe  of  oglers  gave  their  eyes  a  new  determination,  and  flared 
the  fair  fex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in  the  face.  To  prevent  thefe  fawcy  fa- 
miliar glances,  I  would  intreat  my  gentle  Readers  to  fow  on  their  Tuckers 
again,  to  retrieve  the  modefty  of  their  characters,  and  not  to  imitate  the 
nakednefs,  but  the  innocence  of  their  mother  Eve. 

What  moft  troubles  and  indeed  furprizes  me  in  this  particular,  I  have  ob- 
ferved  that  the  leaders  in  this  fafhion  were  moft  of  them  married  women. 
What  their  defign  can  be  in  making  themfelves  bare,  I  cannot  poffibly  ima- 
gine. No  body  expofes  wares  that  are  appropriated.  When  the  bird  is  takea 
the  fnare  ought  to  be  removed.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  fevere  Lycurgus.  •  As  that  great  Law-giver  knew  that  the 
wealth  and  ftrength  of  a  republic  confifled  in  the  multitude  of  citizens,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  encourage  marriage  :  in  order  to  it  he  prefcribed  a  certain, 
loofe  drefs  for  the  Spartan  maids,  in  which  there  were  feveral  artificial  rents- 
and  openings,  that  upon  putting  themfelves  in  motion  difcovered  feveral  limbs 
of  the  body  to  the  beholders.  Such  were  the  baits  and  temptations  made  ufe 
of,  by  that  wife  Law-giver,  to  incline  the  young  men  of  his  age  to  marriage. 
But  when  the  maid  was  once  fped,  fhe  was  not  fuffered  to  tantalize  the  male 

part 
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part  of  the  common-wealth:  her  garments  were  clofed  up,  and  ftitched  to- 
gether with  the  greateft  care  imaginable.  The  fhape  of  her  limbs  and  com- 
plexion of  her  body  had  gained  their  ends,  and  were  ever  after  to  be  con- 
cealed from  the  notice  of  the  public. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  difcourfe  of  the  Tucker  with  a  moral  which  I  have 
taught  upon  all  occafions,  and  fhall  ftill  continue  to  inculcate  into  my  female 
Readers;  namely,  that  nothing  beftows  fo  much  beauty  on  a  woman  as  mo- 
defty.  This  is  a  maxim  laid  down  by  Ovid  himfelf,  the  greateft  mafter  in 
the  art  of  love.  He  obferves  upon  it,  that  Venus  pleafes  moft  when  ftie  ap- 
pears (Jemi-reduBa)  in  a  figure  withdrawing  her  felf  from  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. It  is  very  probable  he  had  in  his  thoughts  the  ftatue  which  we  fee 
in  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  where  fhe  is  reprefented  in  fuch  a  fhy  retiring  po- 
fture,  and  covers  her  bofom  with  one  of  her  hands.  In  fhort,  modefty  gives 
the  maid  greater  beauty  than  even  the  bloom  of  youth,  it  beftows  on  the  wife 
the  dignity  of  a  matron,  and  reinftates  the  widow  in  her  virginity. 


N°   1  01.  Tuefdajy  July  7. 


Tros  Tyriufve  mihi  nullo  difcrimine  habetur.  Virg. 


THIS  being  the  great  day  of  thankfgiving  for  the  Peace,  I  fhall  pre- 
fent  my  reader  with  a  couple  of  letters  that  are  the  fruits  of  it.  They 
are  written  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  fee 
France,  and  has  given  his  Friends  in  England  a  general  account  of  what  he 
has  there  met  with,  in  feveral  epiftles.  Thofe  which  follow  were  put  into 
my  hands  with  liberty  to  make  them  publick,  and  I  queftion  not  but  my  rea- 
der will  think  himfelf  obliged  to  me  for  fo  doing. 

SIR, 

"   CINCE  I  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  you  laft,  I  have  encountered  as  many 
"  ^  misfortunes  as  a  Knight-errant.     I  had  a  fall  into  the  water  at  Calais 
"  and  fince  that  feveral  bruifes  upon  land,  lame  poft-horfes  by  dav,  and  hard 
41  beds  at  night,  with  many  other  difmal  adventures. 

Quorum  animus  mcminijfe  borret  luftuque  refugit. 

S   2  «  My 
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"  My  arrival  at  Paris  was  at  firll  no  lefs  uncomfortable,  where  I  could  not 
"  fee  a  face  nor  hear  a  word  that  I  ever  met  with  before ;  fo  that  my  moll 
"  agreeable  companions  have  been  ftatuesand  pictures,  which  are  many  of  them 
"  very  extraordinary,  but  what  particularly  recommends  them  to  me  is,  that 
"  they  do  not  fpeak  French,  and  have  a  very  good  quality,  rarely  to  be  met 
"  with  in  this  country,  of  not  being  too  talkative. 

"  I  am  fettled  for  fome  time  at  Paris.  Since  my  being  here  T  have  made 
"  the  Tour  of  all  the  King's  palaces,  which  has  been  I  think,  the  pleafantelt 
"  part  of  my  life.  I  could  not  believe  it  was  in  the  power  of  art  to  mrnim. 
"  out  fuch  a  multitude  of  noble  fcenes  as  I  there  met  with,  or  that  fo  many 
"  delightful  profpe&s  could  lie  within  the  compafs  of  a  man's  imagination, 
"  There  is  every  thing  done  that  can  be  expected  from  a  Prince  who  removes 
"  mountains,  turns  the  courfe  of  rivers,  raifes  woods  in  a  day's  time,  and  plants 
"  a  village  or  town  on  fuch  a  particular  fpot  of  ground,  only  for  the  better- 
"  ing  of  a  view.  One  would  wonder  to  fee  how  many  tricks  he  has  made  the 
"  water  play  for  his  diverfion.  It  turns  it  felf  into  pyramids,  triumphal 
"  arches,  glafs-bottles,  imitates  a  fire-work,  rifes  in  a  mill,  or  tells  a  flory 
"  out  oiMfop. 

"  I  do  not  believe,  as  good  a  Poet  as  you  are,  that  you  can  make  finer 
"  landskips  than  thofe  about  the  King's  houfes,  or  with  all  your  defcriptions 
"  raife  a  more  magnificent  palace  than  Verfailles.  I  am-  however  fo  lingular 
"  as  to  prefer  Fount aine  bleau  to  all  the  reft.  It  is  fituated  among  rocks 
"  and  woods,  that  give  you  a  fine  variety  of  falvage  profpecls.  The  King 
"  has  humour'd  the  Genius  of  the  place,  and  only  made  ufe  of  fo  much  art 
"  as  is  necefiary  to  help  and  regulate  Nature,  without  reforming  her  too 
"  much.  The  cafcades  feem  to  break-  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of  rocks 
"  that  are  covered  over  with  mofs,  and  look  as  if  they  were  piled  upon  one 
"  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial  wildnefs  in  the  meadows,  walks,. 
"  and  canals;  and  the  garden,  inft'ead  of  a  wall,  is  fenced  on  the  lower  end 
u  by  a  natural  Mound  of  rock-work  that  llrikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.  For 
"  my  part,  I  think  there  is  fomething  more  charming  in  thefe  rude  heaps  of 
"  Hone  than  in  fo  many  ftatues,  and  would  aa  foon  fee  a  river  winding 
"  through  woods  and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tolled  up  in  fo  many  whimficall 
"  figures  at  Verfailles.  To  pafs  from  works  of  nature  to  thofe  of  art.  In 
"  my  opinion,  the  pleafantell  part  of  Verfailles  is  the  gallery.  Every  one 
"  fees  on  each  fide  of  it  fomething  that  will  be  fure  to  pleafe  him.  For  one 
"  of  them  commands  a  view  of  the  finefl  garden  in  the  world,  and  the 
"  other  is  wainfcotted  with  looking-glafs.  The  hiftory  of  the  prefent  King 
"  till  the  year  16  is  painted  on  the  roof  by  le  Brun,  fo  that  his  Majefly  has 
"  aclions  enough  by  him  to  furnilh  another  gallery  much  longer  than  the 
«  prefent.  ?  The 
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"  "  The  painter  has  reprefented  his  mofl  Chriftian  Majefty  under  the  figure 
"  of  Jupiter,  throwing  thunder-bolts  all  about  the  cieling,  and  linking  ter- 
"  ror  into  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  that  lie  aftonifhed  and  blafted  with  light- 
"  ning;  a  little  above  the  cornice. 

"  But  what  makes  all  thefe  mows  the  more  agreeable  is,  the  great  kind- 
"  nefs  and  affability  that  is  mown  to  Grangers.  If  the  French  do  not  excel 
"  the  Englifi  in  all  the  arts  of  humanity,  they  do  at  leaft  in  the  outward  ex- 
"  preffions  of  it.  And  upon  this,  as  well  as  other  accounts,  though  I  believe 
"  the  Eng/iJ/j  are  a  much  wifer  nation,  the  French  are  undoubtedly  much 
"  more  happy.  Their  old  men  in  particular  are,  I  believe,  the  mofl  aoreea- 
*'  ble  in  the  world.  An  antediluvian  could  not  have  more  life  and  brisknefs 
"  in  him  at  threefcore  and  ten:  For  that  fire  and  levity  which  makes  the 
"  young  ones  fcarce  converfible,  when  a  little  wafted  and  tempered  by  years, 
"  makes  a  very  pleafant  gay  old  age.  Befides,  this  national  fault  of  being  fo 
"  very  talkative  looks  natural  and  graceful  in  one  that  has  grey  hairs  to  coun- 
•"  tenance  it.  The  mentioning  this  fault  in  the  French  muft  put  me  in  mind 
"  to  finifh  my  letter,  left  you  think  me  already  too  much  infected  by  their 
"  convention  ;  but  I  muft  defire  you  to  confider,  that  travelling  does  in  this 
'*  refpedt  lay  a  little  claim  to  the  priviledge  of  old  age. 

lam,  SIR,  &c. 


SIR,  Blois,  May  15.  N.  S. 

T  Cannot  pretend  to  trouble  you  with  any  news  from  this  place,  where 
"  A  the  only  advantage  I  have,  befides  getting  the  language,  is,  to  fee  the 
"  manners  and  tempers  of  the  people,  which  I  believe  may  be  better  learnt 
"  here  than  in  courts  and  greater  cities,  where  artifice  and  difguife  are  more 
"  in  fafhion. 

"  I  have  already  feen,  as  I  informed  you  in  my  laft,  all  the  King's  palaces, 
"  and  have  now  feen  a  great  part  of  the  country.  I  never  thought  there  had 
"  been  in  the  world  fuch  an  exceffive  magnificence  or  poverty  as  I  have  met 
"  with  in  both  together.  One  can  fcarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in 
"  every  thing  about  the  King;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  makes  half  his  fub- 
"  jefts  go  barefoot.  The  people  are,  however,  the  happieft  in  the  world, 
"  and  enjoy,  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate,  and  natural  conftitution,  fuch 
"  a  perpetual  gladnefs  of  heart  and  eafinefs  of  temper  as  even  liberty  and 
"  plenty  cannot  beftow  on  thofe  of  other  nations.  'Tis  not  in  the  power  of 
"  want  or  flavery  to  make  'em  iniferable.  There  is  nothing  to  be  met  with 
"  but  mirth  and  poverty.  Every  one  fings,  laughs,  and  ftarves.  Their  con- 
"  verfation  is  generally  agreeable,  for  if  they  have  any  wit  or  fenCe,  they  are 

"  fure: 
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"  fure  to  mow  it.  They  never  mend  upon  a  fecond  meeting,  but  ufe  all  the 
"  freedom  and  familiarity  at  firft  fight,  that  a  long  intimacy  or  abundance 
"  of  wine  can  fcarce  draw  from  an  Englijhman.  Their  women  are  perfect 
"  miftrefies  in  this  art  of  mowing  themfelves  to  the  beft  advantage.  They 
"  are  always  gay  and  fprightly,  and  fet  off  the  worft  faces  in  Europe  with 
"  the  beft  airs.  Every  one  knows  how  to  give  her  felf  as  charming  a  look 
"  and  pofture  as  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  could  draw  her  in.  I  cannot  end  my 
"  letter  without  obferving  that  from  what  I  have  already  feen  of  the  world, 
«{  I  cannot  but  fet  a  particular  mark  of  diftinction  upon  thofe  who  abound 
"  moft  in  the  virtues  of  their  nation,  and  leaft  with  its  imperfeftions.  When 
"  therefore  I  fee«the  good  fenfe  of  an  Englijhman  in  its  higheft  perfection, 
"  without  any  mixture  of  the  fpleen,  I  hope  you  will  excufe  me  if  I  admire 
"  the  character,  and  am  ambitious  of  fubfcribing  my  felf, 

SIR,  Yours,  Sec. 


N°  ioz.  (Vedmfday,  July  8. 


■ Nat os  ad  fumina  primum 

Deferimus,  favoque  gela  duramus  et  undis.  Virg. 


IAm  always  beating  about  in  my  thoughts  for  fomething  that  may  turn  to 
the  benefit  of  my  dear  countrymen.  The  prefent  feafon  of  the  year 
having  put  moft  of  them  in  flight  fummer-fuits,  has  turned  my  Specu- 
lations to  a  fubjecl:  that  concerns  every  one  who  is  fenfible  of  cold  or  heat, 
which  I  believe  takes  in  the  greateft  part  of  my  Readers. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  inconftant  than  the  Britijh  climate,  if  we 
except  the  humour  of  its  inhabitants.  We  have  frequently  in  one  day  all  the 
feafons  of  the  year.  I  have  fhivered  in  the  dog-days,  and  been  forced  to 
throw  off  my  coat  in  January.  I  have  gone  to  bed  in  Augujl  and  rofe  in 
December.  Summer  has  often  caught  me  in  my  Drap  de  Berry,  and  winter 
in  my  Doily  fuit.    • 

I  remember  a  very  whimfical  fellow  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Pofture-mafter)  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  who  was  the  plague  of 
all  the  Taylors  about  town.  He  would  often  fend  for  one  of  them  to  take  mea- 
fure  of  him,  but  would  fo  contrive  it  as  to  have  a  moft  immoderate  rifing  in 
pne  of  his  fhoulders.     When  the  cloaths  were  brought  home,  and  tryed 

upon 
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upon  him,  the  deformity  was  removed  into  the  other  fhoulder.  Upon  which 
the  Taylor  begged  pardon  for  the  miftake,  and  mended  it  as  faft  as  he  could ; 
but  upon  a  third  trval  found  him  a  ftreight  fhouldered  man  as  one  would  de- 
fire  to  fee,  but  a  little  unfortunate  in  a  humpt  back.  In  fhort,  this  wandring 
tumour  puzzled  all  the  workmen  about  town,  who  found  it  impoflible  to  ac- 
commodate fo  changeable  a  cuftomer.  My  Reader  will  apply  this  to  any  one 
who  would  adapt  a  fuit  to  a  feafon  of  our  Eglijh  climate. 

After  this  fhort  defcant  on  the  uncertainty  of  our  Englijh  weather,  I  come 
to  my  moral. 

A  man  mould  take  care  that  his  body  be  not  too  foft  for  his  climate;  but 
rather,  if  pofTible,  harden  and  feafon  himfelf  beyond  the  degree  of  cold  where- 
in be  lives.  Daily  experience  teaches  us  how  we  may  inure  our  felves  by 
cuftom  to  bear  the  extremities  of  weather  without  injury.  The  inhabitants 
of  Nova  Zanbla  go  naked  without  complaining  of  the  bleaknefs  of  the  air 
in  which  they  are  born,  as  the  armies  of  the  northern  nations  keep  the  field 
all  winter.  The  fofteft  of  our  Britijh  Ladies  expofe  their  arms  and  necks 
to  the  open  air,  which  the  men  could  not  do  without  catching  cold,  for 
want  of  being  accuflomed  to  it.  The  whole  body  by  the  fame  means  might 
contract  the  fame  firmnefs  and  temper.  The  Scythian  that  was  asked  how  it 
was  pofTible  for  the  inhabitants  of  his  frozen  climate  to  go  naked,  replied,  Be- 
cau/e  we  are  all  over  face.  Mr.  Lock  advifes  parents  to  have  their  children's 
feet  warned  every  morning  in  cold  water,  which  might  probably  prolong  mul- 
tudes  of  lives. 

I  verily  believe  a  cold  Bath  would  be  one  of  the  mofr.  healthful  exercifes  in 
the  world,  were  it  made  ufe  of  in  the  education  of  youth.  It  would  make 
their  bodies  more  than  proof  to  the  injuries  of  the  air  and  weather.  It  would 
be  fomething  like  what  the  Poets  tell  us  of  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  is 
faid  to  have  dipped,  when  he  was  a  child,  in  the  river  Styx.  The  ftory  adds, 
that  this  made  him  invulnerable  all  over,  excepting  that  part  which  the  mo- 
ther held  in  her  hand  during  this  immerfion,  which  by  that  means  loft  the  be- 
nefit of  thefe  hardning  waters.  Our  common  practice  runs  in  a  quite  con- 
trary method.  We  are  perpetually  ibftning  our  felves  by  good  fires  and 
warm  cloaths.  The  air  within  our  rooms  has  generally  two  or  three  more 
degrees  of  heat  in  it  than  the  air  without  doors. 

Crafjus  is  an  old  lethargick  Valetudinarian.  For  thefe  twenty  years  Lift 
paft  he  has  been  cloathed  in  frize  of  the  fame  colour  and  of  the  fame  piece. 
He  fancies  he  fhould  catch  his  death  in  any  other  kind  of  manufacture,  and 
though  his  avarice  would  incline  him  to  wear  it  till  it  was  thread-bare,  he 
dares  not  do  it  left  he  fhould  take  cold  when  the  nap  is  off.  He  could  no 
more  live  without  his  frize  coat  than  without  his  skin.     It  is  not  indeed 

fo 
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fo  properly  his  coat  as  what  the  Anatomifts  call  one  of  the  Integuments  of 
the  body. 

How  different  an  old  man  is  Crajjus  from  my  felf.  It  is  indeed  the  parti- 
cular diftindlion  of  the  Tronjides  to  be  robufl  and  hardy,  to  defie  the  cold  and 
rain,  and  let  the  weather  do  its  worfl.  My  father  lived  till  a  hundred  with- 
out a  cough,  and  we  have  a  tradition  in  the  family,  that  my  grandfather  ufed 
to  throw  off  his  hat  and  go  open  breafted  after  fourfcore.  As  for  my  felf, 
they  ufed  to  fowfe  me  over  head  and  ears  in  water  when  I  was  a  boy,  fo 
that  I  am  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  cafe-hardened  of  the  whole 
family  of  the  Ironfides.  In  fhort,'I  have  been  fo  plunged  in  water  and  inured 
to  the  cold,  that  I  regard  my  felf  as  a  piece  of  true-tempered  Steele,  and  can 
fay  with  the  above-mentioned  Scythian,  that  I  am  face,  or  if  my  enemies 
pleafe,  forehead,  all  over. 


N°  103.  Thurfday,  July  9. 


Dum  JJammas  Jovis,  et  fonitus  imitatur  Olympi.  Virg. 


IAm  confidering  how  moft  of  the  great  'Phenomena,  or  appearances  in  na- 
ture, have  been  imitated  by  the  art  of  man.  Thunder  is  grown  a  com- 
mon drug  among  the  Chymifts.  Lightning  may  be  bought  by  the 
pound.  If  a  man  has  occafion  for  a  Lambent  flame,  you  have  whole  meets 
of  it  in  a  handful  of  Phofphor.  Showers  of  rain  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
water- work;  and  we  are  informed,  that  fome  years  ago  the  Vertuofo's  of 
France  covered  a  little  vault  with  artificial  fnow,  which  they  made  to  fall  a- 
bove  an  hour  together  for  the  entertainment  of  his  prefent  Majefly. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  the  noble  fire-work  that  was  exhi- 
bited lafl  night  upon  the  Thames.  You  might  there  fee  a  little  sky  filled  with 
innumerable  blazing  Stars  and  Meteors.  Nothing  could  be  more  aftonifhing 
than  the  pillars  of  flame,  clouds  of  fmoke,  and  multitudes  of  ftars  mingled 
together  in  fuch  an  agreeable  confufion.  Every  Rocket  ended  in  a  Conftella- 
tion,  and  ftrowed  the  air  with  fuch  a  fhower  of  filver  fpangles,  as  opened  and 
enlightened  the  whole  fcene  from  time  to  time.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Jines  in  OEdipus, 

Why 
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Why  from  the  bleeding  womb  of  monjlrous  night 
Burjl  forth  fuch  myriads  of  abortive  fan  ? 

In  fhort,  the  artift  did  his  part  to  admiration,  and  was  Co  encompaffed  with  fire 
and  fmoke,  that  one  would  have  thought  nothing  but  a  Salamander  could 
have  been  fafe  in  fuch  a  fituation. 

I  was  in  company  with  two  or  three  fanciful  friends  during  this  whole 
fhow.  One  of  them  being  a  Critic,  that  is,  a  man  who  on  all  occafions  is 
more  attentive  to  what  is  wanting  than  what  is  prefent,  begun  to  exert  his  ta- 
lent upon  the  feveral-  objedls  we  had  before  us.  I  am  mightily  pleafed,  fays 
he,  with  that  burning  cypher.  There  is  no  matter  in  the  world  lb  proper  to 
write  with  as  wild-fire,  as  no  characters  can  be  more  legible  than  thole  which 
are  read  by  their  own  light.  But  as  for  your  cardinal  virtues  I  do  not  care 
for  feeing  them  in  fuch  combuftible  figures.  Who  can  imagine  Chaftity  with 
a  body  of  fire,  or  Temperance  in  a  flame  ?  Ju/lice  indeed  may  be  furnilhed  out 
of  this  element  as  far  as  her  fword  goes,  and  Courage  may  be  all  over  one  con- 
tinued blaze,  if  the  artift  pleafes. 

Our  companion  obferving  that  we  laught  at  this  unfeafonable  feverity,  let 
drop  the  Critic,  and  propofed  a  fubject  for  a  fire-work,  which  he  thought 
would  be  very  amufing,  if  executed  by  fo  able  an  artift  as  he  who  was  at  that 
time  entertaining  us.  The  plan  he  mentioned  was  a  fcene  in  Milton.  He 
would  have  a  large  piece  of  machinery  reprefent  the  Pandcemonium,  where 

— from  the  arched  roof 

'Pendent  byfubtle  magick,  many  a  row 
Of  ft  arty  lamps,  and  blazing  crejfets,  fed 
With  Naptha  and  AfphaltuSj  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky 

This  might  be  finely  reprefented  by  feveral  illuminations  difpofed  in  a  great 
frame  of  wood,  with  ten  thoufand  beautiful  exhalations  of  fire,  which  men 
verfed  in  this  art  know  very  well  how  to  raife.  The  evil  fpirits  at  the  fame 
time  might  very  properly  appear  in  vehicles  of  flame,  and  employ  all  the  tricks 
of  art  to  terrifie  and  furprize  the  fpedlator. 

We  were  well  enough  pleafed  with  this  ftart  of  thought,  but  fancied  there 
was  fomething  in  it  too  ferious,  and  perhaps  too  horrid,  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

Upon  this  a  friend  of  mine  gave  us  an  account  of  a  fire-work  defcribed,  if 
I  am  not  miftaken,  by  Strada.  A  Prince  of  Italy,  it  feems,  entertained  his 
miftrefs  with  it  upon  a  great  lake.  In  the  midft  of  this  lake  was  a  huge  floa- 
ting mountain  made  by  art.     The  mountain  reprefented  sEtna,  being  bored 

Vol.  IV.  T  through 
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through  the  top  with  a  monftrous  orifice.  Upon  a  fignal  given  the  eruption 
began.  Fire  and  fmoke,  mixed  with  feveral  unufual  prodigies  and  figures, 
made  their  appearance  for  fome  time.  On  a  fudden  there  was  heard  a  moft 
dreadful  rumbling  noife  within  the  entrails  of  the  machine.  After  which  the 
mountain  burft,  and  difcovered  a  vaft  cavity  in  that  which  faced  the  Prince 
and  his  Court.  Within  this  hollow  was  Vulcan'%  fhop  full  of  fire  and  clock- 
work. A  column  of  blue  flames  iffued  out  inceffantly  from  the  forge.  Vul- 
can was  employed  in  hammering  out  thunder-bolts,  that  every  now  and  then 
flew  up  from  the  anvil  with  dreadful  cracks  and  flafhes.  Venus  flood  by  him  in 
a  figure  of'  the  brighteft  fire,  with  numberlefs  Cupids  on  all  fides  of  her,  that 
fhot  out  vollies  of  burning  arrows.  Before  her  was  an  altar  with  hearts  of 
fire  flaming  on  it.  I  have  forgot  feveral  other  particulars  no  lefs  curious, 
and  have  only  mentioned  thefe  to  fliow  that  there  may  be  a  fort  of  fable  or 
defign  in  a  fire-work,  which  may  give  an  additional  beauty  to  thofe  furpriz- 
ing  objects. 

I  feldom  fee  any  thing  that  raifes  wonder  in  me,  which,  does  not  give  my 
thoughts  a  turn  that  makes  my  heart  the  better  for  it.  As  I  was  lying  in  my 
bed,  and  ruminating  on  what  I  had  feen,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on 
the  infignificancy  of  human  art,  when  fet  in  comparifon  with  the  defigns  of 
Providence.  In  the  purfuit  of  this  thought  1  confidered  a  Comet,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  vulgar  a  blazing-ftar,  as  a, sky-rocket  difcharged  by  an  hand 
that  is  Almighty.  Many  of  my  Readers  faw  that  in  the  year  1680,  and  if 
they  are  not  mathematicians  will  be  amazed  to  hear  that  it  travelled  in  a 
much  greater  degree  of  fwiftnefs  than  a  cannon  ball,  and  drew  after  it  a  tail 
of  fire  that  was  fourfcore  millions  of  miles  in  length.  What  an  amazing 
thought  is  it  to  confider  this  flupendous  body  traverfing  the  immenfity  of  the 
Creation  with  fuch  a  rapidity,  and  at  the  fame  time  wheeling  about  in  that 
line  which  the  Almighty  has  prefcribed  for  it  ?  that  it  mould  move  in  fuch 
an  inconveivable  fury  and  combuftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fuch  an  ex- 
act regularity  ?  How  fpacious  muft  the  Univerfe  be  that  gives  fuch  bodies  as 
thefe  their  full  play,  without  fuffering  the  leafl  diforder  or  confufion  by  it? 
What  a  glorious  fliow  are  thofe  Beings  entertained  with,  that  can  look  into 
this  great  theatre  of  nature,  and  fee  myriads  of  fuch  tremendous  objects  wan- 
dring  through  thofe  immealurable  depths  of  Ether,  and  running  their  ap- 
pointed courfes  ?  Our  eyes  may  hereafter  be  flrong  enough  to  command  this 
magnificent  profpect,  and  our  underftandings  able  to  find  out  the  feveral  ufes 
of  thefe  great  parts  of  the  Univerfe.  In  the  mean  time  they  are  very  proper 
objects  for  our  imaginations  to  contemplate,  that  we  may  form  more  exalted 
notions  of  infinite  wifdomand  power,  and  learn  to  think  humbly  of  our  felves, 
and  of  all  the  little  works  of  human  Invention. 

Friday,. 
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N°  104.  Friday,  July  10. 


£>ua  e  longinquo  magis  placent.  Tacit. 


ONTuefdayhftl  publifhed  two  letters  written  by  a  Gentleman  in  his 
travels.  As  they  were  applauded  by  my  beft  Readers,  I  mall  this  day 
publifh  two  more  from  the  fame  hand.     The  firft  of  them  contains  a 

matter  of  fact  which  is  very  curious,  and  may  deferve  the  attention  of  thofe 

who  are  verfed  in  our  Britijh  antiquities. 

SIR,  Blois,  May    j5,  N.  S. 

"OE CAUSE  I  am  at  prefent  out  of  the  road  of  news,  I  fliall  fend  you 
1J  a  ftory  that  was  lately  given  me  by  a  Gentleman  of  this  country,  who 
is  defcended  from  one  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  Relation,  and  very 
inquifitive  to  know  if  there  be  any  of  the  family  now  in  England. 
"  I  fhall  only  premife  to  it,  that  this  ftory  is  preferved  with  great  care  a- 
mong  the  writings  of  this  Gentleman's  family,  and  that  it  has  been  given 
to  two  or  three  of  our  Englijh  Nobility,  when  they  were  in  thefe  parts, 
who  could  not  return  any  fatisfaclory  anfwer  to  the  Gentleman,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  of  that  family  now  remaining  in  Great  Britain. 
"  In  the  Reign  of  King  John  there  lived  a  nobleman  called  John  de  Si- 
gonia,  Lord  of  that  place  in  Tourraine.  His  Brothers  were  Philip  and 
Briant.  Briant,  when  very  young,  was  made  one  of  the  French  King's 
pages,  and  ferved  him  in  that  Quality  when  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Eng/i/h.  The  King  of  England  chanced  to  fee  the  Youth,  and  being 
much  pleafed  with  his  perfon  and  behaviour,  begged  him  of  the  King  his 
prifoner.  It  happened,  fome  years  after  this,  that  John,  the  other  bro- 
ther, who  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  had  raifed  himfelf  to  a  confiderable 
port  in  the  French  army,  was  taken  prifoner  by  Briant,  who  at  that  time  was 
an  officer  in  the  King  of  England's  guards.  Briant  knew  ndthing  of  his 
brother,  and  being  naturally  of  an  haughty  temper,  treated  him  very  info- 
lently,  and  more  like  a  criminal  than  a  prifoner  of  war.  This  John  re- 
fented  fo  highly,  that  he  challenged  him  to  a  fingle  combat.  The  chal- 
leng  was  accepted,  and  time  and  place  affigned  them  by  the  King's  appoint- 
ment. Both  appeared  on  the  dav  prefixed,  and  entered  the  lifts  compleatly 
armed  amidft  a  great  multitude  or  Spectators.     Their  firft  encounters  were 

T  2  "  very 
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"  very  furious,  and  the  fuccefs  equal  on  both  fides ;  till  after  fome  toil  and 
"  bloodshed  they  were  parted  by  the  feconds  to  fetch  breath,  and  prepare 
"•themfelves  afrefh  for  the  combat.  Briant,  in  the  mean  time,  had  caft  his 
"  eye  upon  his  brother's  Efcutcheon,  which  he  faw  agree  in  all  points  with, 
"  his  own.  I  need  not  tell  you  afcer  this  with  what  joy  and  furprize  the 
"  ftory  ends.  King  Edward,  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark 
"  of  his  efteem,  gave  to  each  of  them,  by  the  King  of  Frances  confent,  the 
"  following  coat  of  arms,  which  I  will  fend  you  in  the  original  language, 
"  not  being  Herald  enough  to  blazon  it  in  Englijli. 

Le  Roi  a"  Angleterre  far  permijjion  du  Roi  de  France,  pour  perpetuelle  me* 
moire  de  lews  grands  faits  d'  amies  &  fdelite  envers  leurs  Rois,  leur  donna  par 
Ampliation  a  leurs  Armes  en  une  croix  d'  argent  Cantonnee  de  quatre  Coquilles 
d  or  en  Champ  de  Sable,  qu  'ils  avoient  Auparavant,  une  endenteleufe  faite  en 
f aeons  de  Croix  de  gueulle  inferee  au  dedans  de  la  ditte  croix  d'  argent  &  par  le 
milieu  d'  icelle  qui  ejl  participation  des  deux  Croix  que  portent  les  dits  Rois  en  la 
Guerre. 

"  I  am  afraid  by  this  time,  you  begin  to  wonder  that  I  mould  fend  you 
"  for  news  a  tale  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  old;  and  I  dare  fay  never 
"  thought,  when  you  defired  me  to  write  to  you,  that  I  fhould  trouble  you 
"  with  a  ftory  of  King  John,  efpecially  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  Monarch 
"  on  the  French  throne  that  furnifhes  difcourfe  for  Europe.  But  I  confefs  I 
"  am  the  more  fond  of  the  relation,  becaufe  it  brings  to  mind  the  noble  ex- 
"  ploits  of  our  own  countrymen  :  tho',  at  the  fame  time,  I  muft  own  it  is 
M  not  fo  much  the  vanity  of  an  Englijlman  which  puts  me  upon  writing  it, 
«c  as  that  I  have  of  taking  any  occafion  to  fubferibe  my  felf, 

SIR,  Tours,  &c. 

SIR,  Blots,  May  20,  N.  S. 

"  T  Am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  laft  kind  letter,  which  was  the 
"  only  Engli/b  that  had  been  fpoken  to  me  in  fome  months  together,  for 
"  I  am  at  the  prefent  forced  to  think  the  abfence  of  my  country-men  my 
"  good  fortune : 

•  Votum  in  amante  novum  !  vellem  quod  amatur  abejfet. 

"  This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  for,  had  I  ftay'd  near  the 
"  French  court,  though  I  muft  confefs  I  would  not  but  have  feen  it,  becaufe 
<c  I  believe  it  fhowed  me  fome  of  the  fineft  places  and  of  the  greateft  perfons 
"  in  the  world.  One  cannot  hear  a  name  mentioned  in  it  that  does  not 
"  bring  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Gazette,  nor  fee  a  man  that  has  not  fignalized 
*'  himfelf  in  a  battel.     One  would  fancy  ones  felf  to  be  in  the  inchanted  pa- 

4  "  laces 
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"  laces  of  a  romance;  one  meets  with  fo  many  Heroes,  and  finds  fomething 
«c  fo  like  fcenes  of  Magick  in  the  gardens,  ftatues,  and  water-works.  I  am 
**  afhamed  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  quicker  progrefs  through  the  French 
"  tongue,  becaufe  I  believe  it  is  impoffible  for  a  learner  of  a  language  to  find 
**  in  any  nation  fuch  advantages  as  in  this,  where  every  body  is  fo  very  cour- 
"  teous  and  fo  very  talkative.  They  always  take  care  to  make  a  noife  as 
«c  long  as  they  are  in  company,  and  are  as  loud,  any  hour  of  the  morning,  as 
"  our  own  countrymen  at  midnight.  By  what  I  have  feen,  there  is  more 
"  mirth  in  the  French  converfation,  and  more  wit  in  the  Englifj.  You  abound 
"  more  in  jefts,  but  they  in  laughter.  Their  language  is  indeed  extremely 
"  proper  to  tattle  in,  it  is  made  up  of  fo  much  repetition  and  compliment. 
"  One  may  know  a  foreigner  by  his  anfwering  only  No  or  Yes  to  a  queftion, 
"  which  a  Frenchman  generally  makes  a  fentence  of.  They  have  a  fet  of 
"  ceremonious  phrafes  that  run  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  among  them. 
"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  fhopkeeper  defiring  his  neighbour 
"  to  have  the  goodnefs  to  tell  him  what  is  a  clock,  or  a  couple  of  coblers  that 
"  are  extreamly  glad  of  the  honour  of  feeing  one  another. 

"  The  face  of  the  whole  country,  where  I  now  am,  is  at  this  feafon  plea- 
"  fant  beyond  imagination.  I  cannot  but  fancy  the  birds  of  this  place,  as  well 
"  as  the  men,  a  great  deal  merrier  than  thofe  of  our  own  Nation.  I  am  fure 
"  the  French  Year  has  got  the  ftart  of  ours  more  in  the  works  of  nature  than 
<c  in  the  new  ftyle.  I  have  part  one  March  in  my  life  without  being  ruffled 
"  by  the  winds,  and  one  April  without  being  warned  with  rains. 

/  am,  SIR,  Tours,  Sec. 


N°  ioj.  Saturday^  July  n. 


Qyod  neque  in  Armeniis  tigres  fecere  latebris: 

Perdere  nee  fat  us  aufa  lecena  fuos. 
At  tenera  faciunt,  fed  non  impune,  puella?  j 

Scepe  fuos  utero  qua  necat,  ipfa  perit.  Ov. 


THERE  was  no  part  of  the  (liow  on  the  Thankfgiving-day  that  fo 
much  pleafed  and  affected  me  as  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  were 
ranged  with  fo  much  order  and  decency  in  that  part  of  the  Strand 
which  reaches  from  the  Maypole  to  Exeter-Change.     Such  a  numerous  and 

innocent. 
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innocent  multitude,  cloathed  in  the  charity  of  their  benefactors,  was  a  fpe- 
ctacle  pleafing  both  to  God  and  man,  and  a  more  beautiful  expreflion  of  joy 
and  thankfgiving  than  could  have  been  exhibited  by  all  the  pomps  of  a  Ro- 
vian  triumph.  Never  did  a  more  full  and  unfpotted  chorus  of  human  crea- 
tures join  together  in  a  hymn  of  devotion.  The  care  and  tendernefs  which 
appeared  in  the  looks  of  their  feveral  inflructors,  who  were  dilpoied  among  this 
little  helplefs  people,  could  not  forbear  touching  every  heart  that  had  any 
fentiments  of  humanity. 

I  am  very  forry  that  Her  Majefly  did  not  fee  this  aflembly  of  objects  fo 
proper  to  excite  that  charity  and  companion  which  flie  bears  to  all  who  ftand 
in  need  of  it,  though  at  the  fame  time  I  queflion  not  but  her  Royal  bounty 
will  extend  it  felf  to  them.  A  charity  bellowed  on  the  education  of  fo  many 
of  her  young  fubjects,  has  more  merit  in  it  than  a  thoufand  penlions  to  thofe  of 
a  higher  fortune  who  are  in  greater  flations  of  life. 

I  have  always  looked  on  this  inftitution  of  chariry-fchools,  which,  of  late 
years,  has  fo  univerfally  prevailed  through  the  whole  nation,  as  the  glory  of 
the  age  we  live  in,  and  the  mod  proper  means  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  to  re- 
cover it  out  of  its  prefent  degeneracy  and  depravation  of  manners.  It  feems 
to  promife  us  an  honefl  and  virtuous  poflerity:  there  will  be  few  in  the  next 
generation  who  will  not  at  leafl  be  able  to  write  and  read,  and  have  not  had 
the  early  tincture  of  religion.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  feveral 
perfons  of  wealth  and  quality,  who  made  their  proceffion  through  the  mem- 
bers of  thefe  new  erected  feminaries,  will  not  regard  them  only  as  an  empty 
fpectacle,  or  the  materials  of  a  fine  mow,  but  contribute  to  their  maintenance 
and  increafe.  For  my  part,  I  can  fcarce  forbear  looking  on  the  aflonifhing 
victories  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with,  to  be  in  fome  meafure  the  blef- 
lings  returned  upon  that  national  charity  which  has  been  fo  confpicuous  of  late, 
and  that  the  great  fuccefles  of  the  laft  war,  for  which  we  lately  offered  up  our 
thanks,  were  in  fome  meafure  occafioned  by  the  feveral  objects  which  then 
flood  before  us. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  fubject,  I  mail  mention  a  piece  of  charity  which  has 
not  been  yet  exerted  among  us,  and  which  deferves  our  attention  the  more, 
becaufe  it  is  practifed  by  moil  of  the  nations  about  us.  I  mean  a  provifion 
for  foundlings,  or  for  thofe  children  who  through  want  of  fuch  a  provifion 
are  expofed  to  the  barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents.  One  does  not 
know  how  to  fpeak  on  fuch  a  fubject  without  horror :  but  what  multitudes 
of  infants  have  been  made  away  by  thofe  who  brought  them  into  the  world, 
and  were  afterwards  either  afhamed  or  unable  to  provide  for  them ! 

There  is  fcarce  an  Aflizes  where  fome  unhappy  wretch  is  not  executed  for 
the  murther  of  a  child.    And  how  many  more  of  thefe  monflers  of  inhuma- 
nity 
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n  ity  may  we  fuppofe  to  be  wholly  undifcovered,  or  cleared  for  want  of  legal 
evidence  ?  not  to  mention  thofe,  who  by  unnatural  pradtices  do  in  fome 
meafure  defeat  the  intentions  of  providence,  and  deftroy  their  conceptions 
even  before  they  fee  the  light.  In  all  thefe  the  guilt  is  equal,  though  thepunifh- 
ment  is  not  fo.  But  to  pafs  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  crime,  (which  is  not  to 
be  exprefled  by  words)  if  we  only  confider  it  as  it  robs  the  common-wealth 
of  its  full  number  of  citizens,  it  certainly  deferves  the  utmofl  application  and 
wifdom  of  a  people  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  certain,  that  which  generally  betrays  thefe  profligate  women  into  it 
and  overcomes  the  tendernefs  which  is  natural  to  them  on  other  occafions  is 
the  fear  of  fhame,  or  their  inability  to  fupport  thofe  whom  they  gave  life  to« 
I  {hall  therefore  fhow  how  this  evil  is  prevented  in  other  countries,  as  I 
have  learnt  from  thofe  who  have  been  converfant  in  the  feveral  great  cities  of 
Europe. 

There  are  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Rome,  and  many  other  large  towns, 
great  hofpitals  built  like  our  colleges.  In  the  walls  of  thefe  hofpitals  are  pla- 
ced machines,  in  the  fhape  of  large  lanthorns,  with  a  little  door  in  the  fide 
of  them  turned  towards  the  ftreet,  and  a  bell  hanging  by  them.  The  child  is 
depofited  into  this  lanthorn,  which  is  immediately  turned  about  into  the  in- 
fide  of  the  hofpital.  The  perfon  who  conveys  the  child  rings  the  bell  and 
leaves  it  there,  upon  which  the  proper  Officer  comes  and  receives  it  without 
making  further  enquiries.  The  parent  or  friend,  who  lays  the  child  there 
generally  leaves  a  note  with  it,  declaring  whether  it  be  yet  chriftened,  the 
name  it  fhould  be  called  by,  the  particular  marks  upon  it,  and  the  like. 

It  often  happens  that  the  parent  leaves  a  note  for  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  the  child,  or  takes  it  out  after  it  has  been  fome  years  in  the  hofpital. 
Nay,  it  has  been  known  that  the  father  has  afterwards  owned  the  young 
foundling  for  his  fon,  or  left  his  eftate  to  him.  This  is  certain,  that  many 
are  by  this  means  preferved,  and  do  fignal  fervices  to  their  country,  who  with- 
out fuch  a  provifion  might  have  periffied  as  abortives,  or  have  come  to  an 
untimely  end,  and  perhaps  have  brought  upon  their  guilty  parents  the  like 
deftruclion. 

This  I  think  is  a  fubject  that  deferves  our  mod  ferious  confederation,  for 
which  reafon  I  hope  I  mail  not  be  thought  impertinent  in  laying  it  before  my 
Readers. 


Monday* 
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N°  io£.  Monday y  July  13. 


i^W  /#/£ t  arcana  non  enarrabile  Jibrd.  Perf. 


AS  I  was  making  up  my  Monday's  provifion  for  the  public,  I  received  the 
following  Letter,  which  being  a  better  entertainment  than  any  I  can 
furnifh  out  my  felf,  I  mall  fet  before  the  Reader,  and  defire  him  to 
fall  on  without  further  ceremony. 

SIR, 
«  "V70UR  two  kinfmen  and  predecefTors  of  immortal  memory,  were  very 
"  **"  famous  for  their  dreams  and  virions,  and  contrary  to  all  other  Authors 
t:  .never  pleafed  their  Readers  more  than  when  they  were  nodding.  Now  it 
"  is  obferved,  that  the  Second-fight  generally  runs  in  the  blood  j  and,  Sir,  we 
"  are  in  hopes  that  you  your  felf,  like  the  reft  of  your  family,  may  at  length 
"  prove  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  feer  of  virions.  In  the  mean  while  I  beg 
"  leave  to  make  you  a  prefent  of  a  dream,  which  may  ferve  to  lull  your  Rea- 
"  ders  till  fuch  time  as  you  your  felf  fhall  think  fit  to  gratifie  the  public  with 
"  any  of  your  nocturnal  difcoveries. 

"  You  mull:  underftand,  Sir,  I  had  yefterday  been  reading  and  rumi- 
"  nating  upon  that  paffage  where  Momus  is  faid  to  have  found  fault  with  the 
"  make  of  a  man,  becaufe  he  had  not  a  window,  in  his  breaft.  The  moral  of 
"  this  ftory  is  very  obvious,  and  means  no  more  than  that  the  heart  of  man  is 
cc  fo  full  of  wiles  and  artifices,  treachery  and  deceit,  that  there  is  no  guefling 
'*  at  what  he  is  from  his  fpeeches  and  outward  appearances.  I  was  immedi- 
"  ately  reflecting  how  happy  each  of  the  fexes  would  be,  if  there  was  a  win- 
"  dow  in  the  breaft  of  every  one  that  makes  or  receives  love.  What  prote- 
tc  ftations  and  perjuries  would  be  faved  on  the  one  fide,  what  hypocrifie  and 
"  diffimulation  on  the  other?  I  am  my  felf  very  far  gone  in  this  pafTion  for 
"  Auretia,  a  woman  of  an  unfearchable  heart.  I  would  give  the  world  to 
"  know  the  fecrets  of  if,  and  particularly  whether  I  am  really  in  her  good 
"  graces,  or  if  not,  who  is  the  happy  perfon. 

"  I  fell  afleep  in  this  agreeable  reverie,  when  on  a  fudden  methought  Au- 
"  relia  lay  by  my  fide.  I  was  placed  by  her  in  the  pofture  of  Milton's  Adamt 
«  and  ivitb  looks  of  cordial  love  hung  over  het^  enamour 'd.     As  I  caft  my  eye 

"  upon 
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"  upon  her  bofom,  it  appeared  to  be  all  of  cryftal,  and  fo  wonderfully  trani- 
"  parent,  that  I  faw  every  thought  in  her  heart.  The  firft  images  I  difco- 
"  vered  in  it  were  fans,  filks,  ribbands,  laces,  and  many  other  gewgaws,  which 
"  lay  fo  thick  together,  that  the  whole  heart  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  toy-mop. 
u  Thefe  all  faded  away  and  vaniflied,  when  immediately  I  difcerned  a  long 
"  train  of  coaches  and  fix,  equipages  and  liveries  that  ran  through  the  heart 
"  one  after  another  in  very  great  hurry  for  above  half  an  hour  together* 
"  After  this,  looking  very  attentively,  I  obferved  the  whole  fpace  to  be  fill- 
"  ed  with  a  hand  of  cards,  in  which  I  could  fee  diftindtly  three  mattadors. 
"  There  then  followed  a  quick  fucceffion  of  different  fcenes.  A  Play-houfe, 
"  a  Church,  a  Court,  a  Poppet-fhow,  rofe  up  one  after  another,  till  at  laft 
"  they  all  of  them  gave  place  to  a  pair  of  new  fhoes,  which  kept  footing  in 
"  the  heart  for  a  whole  hour.  Thefe  were  driven  off  at  laft  by  a  lap-dog, 
"  who  was  fucceeded  by  a  Guitiey  pig,  a  fquirrel  and  a  monkey.  I  my  felf, 
"  to  my  no  fmall  joy,  brought  up  the  rear  of  thefe  worthy  favourites.  I  was 
"  ravifhed  at  being  fo  happily  ported  and  in  full  poftemon  of  the  heart :  but 
"  as  I  faw  the  figure  of  my  felf  fimpering,  and  mightily  pleafed  with  its  fuu- 
"  ation,  on  a  fudden  the  heart  methought  gave  a  figh,  in  which,  as  I  found 
"  afterwards,  my  little  reprefentative  vanifhed  ;  for  upon  applying  my  eye  I 
"  found  my  place  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred,  aukward  puppy,  with  a  money- 
"  bag  under  each  arm.  This  Gentleman,  however,  did  not  keep  his  ftation 
"  long  before  he  yielded  it  up  to  a  wight  as  difagreeable  as  himfelf,  with  a 
"  white  ftick  in  his  hand.  Thefe  three  laft  figures  reprefented  to  me  in  a 
"  lively  manner  the  conflicts  in  Aurelias  heart  between  Love,  Avarice  and 
"  Ambition.  For  we  joftled  one  another  out  by  turns,  and  difputed  the  point 
«'  for  a  great  while.  But  at  laft,  to  my  unfpeakable  fatisfaclion,  I  faw  my 
«*  felf  entirely  fettled  in  it.  I  was  fo  tranfported  with  my  fuccefs,  that  I  could 
u  not  forbear  hugging  my  dear  piece  of  cryftal,  when  to  my  unfpeakable 
w  mortification  I  awaked,  and  found  my  miftrefs  metamorphofed  into  a 
"  pillow. 

"  This  is  not  the  firft  time  I  have  been  thus  difappointed. 

"  O  venerable  Nestor,  if  you  have  any  skill  in  dreams,  let  me  know 
"  whether  I  have  the  fame  place  in  the  real  heart,  that  I  had  in  the  vifio- 
"  nary  one :  to  tell  you  truly,  I  am  perplexed  to  death  between  hope  and 
M  fear.  I  was  very  fanguine  till  eleven  a-clock  this  morning,  when  I  over- 
"  heard  an  unlucky  old  woman  telling  her  neighbour  that  dreams  always 
"  went  by  contraries.  I  did  not  indeed  before  much  like  the  cryftal  heart 
"  remembring  that  confounded  fimile  in  Vakntinian,  of  a  maid  as  cold  as  cry- 
•*  Jlal  never  to  be  thaw'd.  Befides,  I  verily  believe  if  I  had  flept  a  little  lon- 
"  ger,  that  aukward  whelp  with  his  money  bags  would  certainly  have  made 

Vol.  IV.  U  his 
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"  his  fecond  entrance.  If  you  can  tell  the  fair  one's  mind,  it  will  be  no  fmall 
"  proof  of  your  art,  for  I  dare  fay  it  is  more  than  fhe  her  felf  can  do.  Every 
"  fentence  ihe  fpeaks  is  a  riddle,  all  that  I  can  be  certain  of  is,  that  I  am 
"  her  and  Tour  humble  Servant, 


Peter  Puzzle. 
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tetitanda  via  ejl ■—  Virg. 


IHave  lately  entertained  my  Reader  with  two  or  three  letters  from  a  tra- 
veller, and  may  poffibly,  in  fome  of  my  future  papers,  oblige  him  with 
more  from  the  fame  hand.     The  following  one  comes  from  a  projector, 
which  is  a  fort  of  correfpondent  as  diverting  as  a  traveller:  his  fubject  having  . 
the  fame  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  being  equally  adapted  to  the 
curiofity  of  the  Reader.     For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  had  a  particular 
fondnefs  for  a  project,  and  may  fay,  without  vanity,  that  I  have  a  pretty  to- 
lerable genius  that  way  my  felf.   I  could  mention  fome  which  I  have  brought 
to  maturity,  others  which  have  mifcarried,   and  many  more  which  I  have 
yet  by  me,  and  are  to  take  their  fate  in  the  world  when  I  fee  a  proper  jun- 
cture.    I  had  a  hand  in  the  Land-bank,  and  was  confulted  with  upon  the 
reformation  of  manners.     I  have  had  feveral  defigns  upon  the  Thames  and 
the  New-river,  not  to  mention  my  refinements  upon  lotteries  and  infurances, 
and  that  never-to-be-forgotten  project,  which  if  it  hadfucceeded  to  my  wifhes, 
would  have  made  gold  as  plentiful  in  this  nation  as  tinn  or  copper.     If  my 
countrymen  have  not  reaped  any  advantages  from  thefe  my  defigns,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  any  good  will  towards  them.    They  are  obliged  to  me  for  my 
kind  intentions  as  much  as  if  they  had  taken  effect.     Projects  are  of  a  two- 
fold nature :  the  firft  arifing  from  publick-fpirited  perfons,  in  which  number 
I  declare  my  felf:  the  other  proceeding  from  a  regard  to  our  private  intereft, 
of  which  nature  is  that  in  the  following  letter. 

SIR, 
<l    A  Man  of  your  reading  knows  very  well  that  there  were  a  fett  of  men, 
l<  ■^•*-  in  old  Rome,  called  by  the  name  of  Nome?icIators,  that  is  in  Englijh, 
"  men  who  would  call  every  one  by  his  name.     When  a  great  man  flood  for 

"  any 
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"  any  publick  office,  as  that  of  a  Tribune,  aConful,  or  a  Cenfor,  he  had 
"  always  one  of  thefe  Nomenclators  at  his  elbow,  who  whifpered  in  his  ear 
"  the  name  of  every  one  he  met  with,  and  by  that  means  enabled  him  to  fit- 
"  lute  every  Roman  citizen  by  his  name  when  he  asked  him  for  his  vote.  To 
"  come  to  my  purpofe,  I  have  with  much  pains  and  afiiduity  qualified  my 
"  felf  for  a  Nomenclator  to  this  great  city,  and  fhall  gladly  enter  upon  my 
"  office  as  foon  as  I  meet  with  fuitable  encouragement.  I  will  let  mv  felf 
"  out  by  the  week  to  any  curious  country  Gentleman  or  foreigner.  If  he 
"  takes  me  with  in  a  coach  to  the  ring,  I  will  undertake  to  teach  him,  in 
"  two  or  three  evenings,  the  names  of  the  moft  celebrated  perlbns  who  fre- 
"  quent  that  place.  If  he  plants  me  by  his  fide  in  the  pitt,  I  will  call  over 
"  to  him,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  whole  circle  of  beauties  that  are  difpo- 
"  fed  among  the  boxes,  and  at  the  fame  time  point  out  to  him  the  perfons 
"  who  ogle  them  from  their  refpe&ive  ftations.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
"  may  be  of  the  fame  ufe  in  any  other  publick  afiembly.  Nor  do  I  only  pro- 
"  fefs  the  teaching  of  names  but  of  things.  Upon  the  fight  of  a  reigning 
"  beauty,  I  (hall  mention  her  admirers,  and  difcover  her  gallantries,  if  they 
"  are  of  publick  notoriety.  I  fhall  likewife  mark  out  every  toaft,  the  club 
"  in  which  fhe  was  elected,  and  the  number  of  votes  that  were  on  her  fide. 
'.'  Not  a  woman  Avail  be  unexplained  that  makes  a  figure  either  as  a  maid,  a 
J  wife,  or  a  widow.  The  men  too  fhall  be  fet  out  in  their  diftinguifhing 
"  characters,  and  declared  whofe  properties  they  are.  Their  wit,  wealth, 
"  or  good  humour,  their  perfons,  ftations,  and  titles,  fhall  be  defcribed  at 
"  large. 

"  I  have  a  wife  who  is  a  Nomenclatrefs,  and  will  be  ready,  on  anv  occafi- 
"  on,  to  attend  the  Ladies.  She  is  of  a  much  more  communicative  nature 
"  than  my  felf,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  the  private  hiftory  of  London  and 
"  Wejlminjlcr,  and  ten  miles  round.  She  has  fifty  private  amours  which  no 
"  body  yet  knows  any  thing  of  but  her  felf,  and  thirty  clandefline  marriages 
"  that  have  not  been  touched  by  the  tip  of  a  tongue.  She  will  wait  upon 
"  any  Lady  at  her  own  lodgings,  and  talk  by  the  clock  after  the  rate  of  three 
"  guineas  an  hour. 

N.  B.  "  She  is  a  near  kinfwoman  of  the  Author  of  the  new  Atalantis. 

"  I  need  not  recommend  to  a  man  of  your  fagacity  the  ufefulnefs  of  this 
M  project,  and  do  therefore  beg  your  encouragement  of  it,  which  will  lay  a 
*  very  great  obligation  upon 

Tour  humble  Servant. 

After  this  letter  from  my  whimfical  correfpondent,  I  fhall  publifh  one  of  a 
more  ferious  nature,  which  deferves  the  utmoit  attention  of  the  publick, 

U  2  and 
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nnd  in  particular  of  fuch  who  are  lovers  of  mankind.  It  is  on  ho  lefs  a  fub- 
iect,  than  that  of  difcovering  the  Longitude,  and  deferves  a  much  higher 
name  than  that  of  a  projeft,  if  our  language  afforded  any  fuch  term.  But  all 
I  can  fay  on  this  fubject  will  be  fuperfluous,  when  the  Reader  fees  the  names 
of  thofe  perfons  by  whom  this  letter  is  fubfcribed,  and  who  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  fend  it  me.  I  muft  only  take  notice,  that  the  firft  of  thefe 
Gentlemen  is  the  fame  perfon  who  has  lately  obliged  the  world  with  that  no- 
ble plan,  entitled,  A  Scheme  of  the  Solar  Sy/iem,  ivith  the  Orbits  of  the  Pla- 
nets and  Comets  belonging  thereto.  Defcribed from  Dr.  Halley'i  accurate  table 
of  Comets,  Pbilofoph.  TranfaSl.  N°  297.  founded  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  wonder- 
ful difcoveries,  by  Wm.  Whifton,  M.  A. 

ToNestorIronsid  E,Efq-,  at  Button  sC  of ee-houfe  near  Covent-Garden. 


H 


SIR,  London,  July  11.  17 13. 

[Aving  a  difcovery  of  confiderable  importance  to  communicate  to  the 
publick,  and  finding  that  you  are  pleafed  to  concern  your  felf  in  any 
thing  that  tends  to  the  common  benefit  of  mankind,  we  take  the  liberty  to 
defire  the  infertion  of  this  letter  into  your  Guardian.  We  expect  no  other 
recommendation  of  it  from  you,  but  the  allowing  of  it  a  place  in  fo  ufeful 
a  paper.  Nor  do  we  infifl  on  any  protection  from  you,  if  what  we  pro- 
pofe  fhould  fall  fhort  of  what  we  pretend  to;  fince  any  difgrace,  which  in 
that  cafe  muft  be  expected,  ought  to  lie  wholly  at  our  own  doors,  and  to 
be  entirely  born  by  our  felves,  which  we  hope  we  have  provided  for  by 
putting  our  own  names  to  this  paper. 

"  'Tis  well  known,  Sir,  to  your  felf,  and  to  the  learned,  and  trading,  and 
failing  world,  that  the  great  defect  of  the  art  of  Navigation  is,  that  a  fhip 
at  fea  has  no  certain  method,  in  either  her  eaftern  or  weftern  voyages,  or 
even  in  her  lefs  diftant  failing  from  the  coafts,  to  know  her  Longitude,  or 
how  much  flie  is  gone  eaftward  or  weftward ;  as  it  can  eafily  be  known 
in  any  clear  day  or  night,  how  much  fhe  is  gone  northward  or  fouthward : 
the  feveral  methods  by  lunar  Eclipfes,  by  thofe  of  Jupiter's  Satfillits,  by 
the  appulfes  of  the  moon  to  fixed  ftars,  and  by  the  even  motions  of  Pen- 
dulum clocks  and  watches,  upon  how  folid  foundations  foever  they  are 
built,  ftill  failing  in.  long  voyages  at  fea  when  they  come  to  be  practifed; 
and  leaving  the  poor  failors  to  the  great  inaccuracy  of  a  long-line,  or  dead 
;  reckoning.     This  defect  is  fo  great,  and  fo  many  fhips  have  been  loft  by 
'  it,  and  this  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  fenfibly  known  by  trading  nations,  that 
'■  great  rewards  are  faid  to  be  publickly  offered  for  its  fupply.     We  are  well 
'  fatisfied,  that  the  difcovery  we  have  to  make  as  to  this  matter,  is  eafily  in- 

"  telligible 
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"  telligible  by  all,  and  readily  to  be  pradlifed  at  fea  as  well  as  at  land  ;  that 

"  the  Latitude  will  thereby  be  likewife  found  at  the  fame  time ;  and  that 

"  with  proper  charges  it  may  be  made  as  univerfal  as  the  world  mail  pleafe  ; 

"  nay,  that  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  may  be  generally  hereby  determined 

"  to  a  greater  degree  of  exadtnefs  than  the  Latitude  it  felf  is  now  ufually 

"  found  at  fea.     So  that  on  all  accounts  we  hope  it  will  appear  very  worthy 

"  the  publick  confideration.     We  are  ready  to  difclofe  it  to  the  world,  if  we 

"  may  be  affured  that  no  other  perfons  (hall  be  allowed  to  deprive  us  of  thofe 

"  rewards  which  the  publick  fhall  think  fit  to  beftow  for  fuch  a  difcovery; 

"  but  do  not  defire  actually  to  receive  any  benefit  of  that  nature,  until  Sir 

"  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf,  with  fuch  other  proper  perfons  as  (hall  be  chofen 

"  to  afftft  him,  have  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  this  difcovery.     If 

"  Mr.  Iron  s  1  de  pleafes  fo  far  to  oblige  the  publick  as  to  communicate 

"  this  propofal  to  the  world,  he  will  alfo  lay  a  great  obligation  on 

His  very  humble  Servants, 

Will.  Whifton, 
Humphry  Ditton. 


N°  108.  Wednesday,  July   15. 


Abjetibus  juvenes  patriis  et  montibus  aqui.  Virg. 

I  Do  not  care  for  burning  my  fingers  in  a  quarrel,  but  fince  I  have  commu- 
nicated to  the  world  a  plan,  which  has  given  offence  to  fome  Gentle- 
men whom  it  would  not  be  very  fafe  to  difoblige,  I  muft  infert  the  fol- 
lowing remonftrance ;  and  at  the  fame  time  promife  thofc  of  my  correfpon- 
dents  who  have  drawn  this  upon  themfelves,  to  exhibit  to  the  publick  any 
fuch  anfwer  as  they  fhall  think  proper  to  make  to  it. 

Mr.  Guardian, 
<{  T  Was  very  much  troubled  to  fee  the  two  letters  which  you  lately  pub- 
"  liflied  concerning  the  Short  Club.  You  cannot  imagine  what  airs  all 
"  the  little  pragmatical  fellows  about  us  have  given  themfelves  fince  the 
'*  reading  of  thofe  papers.  Every  one  cocks  and  firms  upon  it,  and  pretends 
"  to  over-look  us  who  are  two  foot  higher  than  themfelves.     I  met  with  one 

"  the 
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"  the  other  day  who  was  at  leaft  three  inches  above  five  foot,  which  you 
"  know  is  the  ftatu table  meafure  of  that  club.  This  over-grown  runt  has 
"  ftruck  off  his  heels,  lowered  his  foretop,  and  contracted  his  figure,  that 
"  he  might  be  looked  upon  as  member  of  this  new  erected  fociety ;  nay  fo 
"  far  did  his  vanity  carry  him,  that  he  talked  familiarly  of  Tom  Tiptoeh 
"  and  pretends  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Tim.  Tuck.  For  my  part, 
V  I  fcorn  to  fpeak  any  thing  to  the  diminution  of  thefe  little  creatures,  and 
"  mould  not  have  minded  them  had  they  been  ftill  muffled  among  the 
"  croud.  Shrubs  and  underwoods  look  well  enough  while  they  grow  with- 
"  in  the  fhade  of  oaks  and  cedars,  but  when  thefe  pigmies  pretend  to  draw 
"  themfelves  out  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  form  themfelves  into  a 
"  body ;  it  is  time  for  us,  who  are  men  of  figure,  to  look  about  us.  If  the 
"  Ladies  mould  once  take  a  liking  to  fuch  a  diminutive  race  of  lovers,  we 
"  fliould,  in  a  little  time,  fee  mankind  epitomized,  and  the  whole  fpecies 
"  in  miniature;  daifie  roots  would  grow  a  fafhionable  diet.  In  order  there- 
"  fore  to  keep  our  pofterity  from  dwindling,  and  fetch  down  the  pride  of  this 
"  afpiring  race  of  upftarts;  we  have  here  inftituted  a  Tall  Club. 

"  As  the  fhort  club  confifts  of  thofe  who  are  under  five  foot,  ours  is  to  be 
"  compofed  of  fuch  as  are  above  fix.  Thefe  we  look  upon  as  the  two  extremes 
«'  and  antagonifts  of  the  fpecies;  confidering  all  thofe  as  Neuters  who  fill  up 
"  the  middle  fpace.  When  a  Man  rifes  beyond  fix  foot  he  is  an  Hypermetert 
a  and  may  be  admitted  into  the  tall  club. 

"  We  have  already  chofen  thirty  members,  the  moft  fightly  of  all  her  Ma- 
"  jefty's  fubjects.  We  elected  a  Prefident,  as  many  of  the  ancients  did  their 
"  Kings,  by  reafon  of  his  height,  having  only  confirmed  him  in  that  ftation 
"  above  us  which  nature  had  given  him.  He  is  a  Scotch  Highlander,  and 
"  within  an  inch  of  a  fhow.  As  for  my  own  part  I  am  but  a  fefquipedal, 
"  having  only  fix  foot  and  a  half  of  ftature.  Being  the  fhorteft  member  of 
"  the  club,  I  am  appointed  Secretary.  If  you  faw  us  all  together  you  would 
"  take  us  for  the  fons  of  Anak.  Our  meetings  are  held  like  the  old  Gothick 
"  Parliaments,^  dio,  in  open  air;  but  we  fhall  make  an  intereft,  if  we 
"  can,  that  we  may  hold  our  affemblies  in  Wejlminjler-Hall  when  it  is  not 
"  term-time.  I  muft  add  to  the  honour  of  our  club,  that  it  is  one  of  our  fo- 
"  ciety  who  is  now  finding  out  the  longitude.  The  device  of  our  publick 
"  feal  is  a  Crane  grafping  a  Pigmy  in  his  right  foot. 

"  I  know  the  fhort  club  value  themfelves  very  much  upon  Mr.  Diftick, 
"  who  may  poflibly  play  fome  of  his  Pentameters  upon  us,  but  if  he  does 
"  he  fhall  certainly  be  anfwered  in  Alexandrines.  For  we  have  a  Poet  among 
"  us  of  a  Genius  as  exalted  as  his  ftature,  and  is  very  well  read  in  Longinus 
"  his  treatife  concerning  the  fublime.     Befides,  I  would  have  Mr.  Diftick 

"  confider, 
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"  confider,  that  if  Horace  was  a  fhort  man,  Mufaus,  who  makes  fuch  a  no- 
"  ble  figure  in  Virgil's  fixth  JEneid,  was  taller  by  the  head  and  moulders 
"  than  all  the  people  of  Elizium.  I  mail  therefore  confront  his  lepidijji- 
u  mum  homuncionem  (a  fhort  quotation  and  fit  for  a  member  of  their  club) 
"  with  one  that  is  much  longer,  and  therefore  more  fuitable  to  a  member 
"  of  ours. 

£>uos  circumfufosjic  ejl  affata  Sibylla, 

Mufaum  ante  omnes :  medium  nam  plurima  turba 

Hunc  habet,  atque  bumeris  extantem  Jufpicit  ah  is. 

"  If,  after  all,  this  fociety  of  little  men  proceed  as  they  have  begun,  to 
"  magnifie  themfelves  and  lefTen  men  of  higher  ftature,  we  have  refolved  to 
"  make  a  detachment,  fome  evening  or  other,  that  (hall  bring  away  their 
«c  whole  club  in  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  impriibn  them  in  a  cupboard  which 
"  we  have  fet  apart  for  that  ufe,  till  they  have  made  a  publick  recantation. 
"  As  for  the  little  bully,  Tim.  Tuck,  if  he  pretends  to  be  cholerick,  we  fhall 
"  treat  him  like  his  friend  little  Dicky,  and  hang  him  upon  a  peg  till  he  comes 
"  to  himfelf.  I  have  told  you  our  defign,  and  let  their  little  Machiavel  pre- 
"  vent  it  if  he  can. 

"  This  is,  Sir,  the  long  and  the  fliort  of  the  matter.  I  am  fenfible  I  fhall 
"  ftir  up  a  nefl  of  wafps  by  it,  but  let  them  do  their  worfl.  I  think  that  we 
"  ferve  our  country  by  difcouraging  this  little  breed,  and  hindring  it  from 
"  coming  into  fafhion.  If  the  fair  fex  look  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  favour, 
"  we  fhall  make  fome  attempts  to  lengthen  out  the  human  figure,  and  reftore 
"  it  to  its  ancient  procerity.  In  the  mean  time  we  hope  old  age  has  not  in- 
"  clined  you  in  favour  of  our  Antagonifts,  for  I  do  afTure  you  Sir,  we  are  all 
*'  your  high  admirers,  tho'  none  more  than, 

SIR,  Tours,  6cc, 


TburfJav, 
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N°  i op.  Thurfdayt  July  iC 


Pugnabat  tunica  Jed  tamen  ilia  tegi.  Ovid. 


I  Have  received  many  letters  from  perfons  of  all  conditions  in  reference  to 
my  late  dilcourfc  concerning  the  'Tucker.  Some  of  them  are  filled  with 
reproaches  and  invectives.  A  lady  who  fubfcribes  herfelf  Teraminta,  bids 
me  in  a  very  pert  manner  mind  my  own  affairs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle 
with  their  linnen ;  for  that  they  do  not  drefs  for  an  old  fellow,  who  cannot 
fee  them  without  a  pair  of  fpedtacles.  Another  who  calls  her  felf  Bubnelia, 
vents  her  paflion  in  fcurrilous  terms ;  an  old  ninnyhammer,  a  dotard,  a  nin- 
compoop, is  the  befl  language  fhe  can  afford  me.  Florella  indeed  expoftu- 
lates  with  me  upon  the  fubject,  and  only  complains  that  fhe  is  forced  to  re- 
turn a  pair  of  flays  which  were  made  in  the  extremity  of  the  fafhion,  that  fhe 
might  not  be  thought  to  encourage  peeping. 

But  if  on  the  one  fide  I  have  beenufed  ill,  (the  common  fate  of  all  reformers)  I 
have  on  the  other  fide  received  great  applaufes  and  acknowledgments  for  what 
I  have  done,  in  having  put  a  feafonable  flop  to  this  unaccountable  humour  of 
{tripping,  that  was  got  among  our  Britijh  Ladies.  As  I  would  much  rather 
the  world  fhould  know  what  is  faid  to  my  praife,  than  to  my  difadvantage, 
I  {hall  fupprefs  what  has  been  written  to  me  by  thofe  who  have  reviled  me  on 
this  occafion,  and  only  publifh  thofe  letters  which  approve  my  proceedings. 

SIR, 
"  T  Am  to  give  you  thanks  in  the  name  of  half  a  dozen  fuperannuated  beau- 
"  ■"■  ties,  for  your  paper  of  the  -6th  inftant.  We  all  of  us  pais  for  women  of 
"  fifty,  and  a  man  of  your  fenfe  knows  how  many  additional  years  are  always 
,l  to  be  thrown  into  female  computations  of  this  nature.  We  are  very  fenfi- 
"  ble  that  feveral  young  flirts  about  town  had  a  defign  to  cafl  us  out  of  the  fa- 
"  fhionable  world,  and  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch  by  fome  of  their  late  refine- 
"  ments.  Two  or  three  of  them  have  been  heard  to  fay,  that  they  would 
"  kill  every  old  woman  about  town.  In  order  to  it,  they  began  to  throw  off 
"  their  cloaths  as  fafl  as  they  could,  and  have  played  all  thofe  pranks  which 
"  you  have  fo  feafonably  taken  notice  of.  We  were  forced  to  uncover  after 
"  them,  being  unwilling  to  give  out  fo  foon,  and  be  regarded  as  Veterans  in 

"  the 
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u  the  beau  tnonde.  Some  of  us  have  already  caught  our  deaths  bv  it.  For 
**  my  own  part  I  have  not  been  without  a  cold  ever  lince  this  fooliih  fafliion 
"  came  up.  I  have  followed  it  thus  far  with  the  hazard  of  my  life,  and  how 
,c  much  further  I  muft  go  no  body  knows,  if  your  paper  does  not  bring  us 
<c  relief.  You  may  affure  your  felf  that  all  the  antiquated  necks  about  town 
"  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Whatever  fires  and  flames  are  concealed  in 
"  our  bofoms  (in  which  perhaps  we  vye  with  the  youngeft  of  the  fex)  they 
"  are  not  fufHcient  to  preferve  us  againft  the  wind  and  weather.  In  taking 
"  fo  many  old  women  under  your  care,  you  have  been  a  real  Guardian  to1  us, 
"  and  faved  the  life  of  many  of  your  cotemporaries.  In  ftiort,  we  all  of  us 
"  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe  our  felves, 

Mojl  venerable  Nestor, 

Tour  mojl  humble  Servants  and  Sijlers. 

I  am  very  well  pleafed  with  this  approbation  of  my  good  fitters.  I  muft 
confefs  I  have  always  looked  on  the  Tucker  to  be  the  Decus  et  Tutamen,  the 
ornament  and  defence  of  the  female  neck.  My  good  old  Lady,  the  Lady 
Lizard,  condemned  this  fafliion  from  the  beginning,  and  has  obferved  to  mc, 
with  fome  concern,  that  her  fex  at  the  fame  time  they  are  letting  down  their 
ftays,  are  tucking  up  their  petticoats,  which  grow  fhorter  and  fhorter  every 
day.  The  leg  difcovers  it  felf  in  proportion  with  the  neck.  But  I  may  pof- 
fibly  take  another  occafion  of  handling  this  extremity,  it  being  my  defign  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every  part  of  the  female  fex,  and  to  regulate  them 
from  head  to  foot.  In  the  mean  time  I  (hall  fill  up  my  paper  with  a  letter 
which  comes  to  me  from  another  of  my  obliged  Correfpondents. 

Dear  Guardee, 

'  '"pHIS  comes  to  you  from  one  of  thofe  Untuckered  Ladies  whom  you 

were  fo  (harp  upon  on  Monday  was  fennight.    I  think  my  felf  mightily 

'  beholden  to  you  for  the  reprehenfion  you  then  gave  us.     You  muft  know  I 

«'  am  a  famous  Olive  beauty.    But  though  this  complexion  makes  a  very  good 

1  face  when  there  are  a  couple  of  black  fparkling  eyes  fet  in  it,  it  makes  but  a 

very  indifferent  neck.     Your  fair  women  therefore  thought  of  this  fafliion 

"  to  infult  the  Olives  and  the  Brunetts.     Thev  know  very  well  that  a  neck 

1  of  Ivory  does  not  make  fo  fine  a  fliow  as  of  one  Alabafter.    It  is  for  this  rea- 

'  fon,  Mr.  Ironfide,  that  they  are  fo  liberal  in  their  difcoveries.     We  know 

very  well,  that  a  woman  of  the  whiteft  neck  in  the  world,  is  to  you  no 

'  more  than  a  woman  of  fnow  j  but  Ovid,  in  Mr.  Duke's  tranflation  of  him; 
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"  feems  to  look  upon  ic  with  another  eye  when  he  talks  of  Corinna^  and 


mentions 


Her  heaving  breajl, 


Courting  the  hand,  and  filing  to  be  prejl. 

il  Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more  modeft,  efpecially  fine* 
"  our  faces  debar  us  from  all  artificial  whitenings.  Could  you  examine  many 
"  of  thefe  Ladies  who  prefent  you  with  fuch  beautiful  fhowy  chefts,  you 
"  wpuld  find  that  they  are  not  all  of  a  piece.  Good  Father  Nejlor,  do  not 
"  let  us  alone  till  you  have  fhortned  our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their 
"  ancient  ftandard. 

I  am  your  tnofi  obliged,  humble  fervanf, 

Olivia. 

I  mail  have  a  juft  regard  to  Olivia's  remonftrance,  though  at  the  fame  time 
I  cannot  but  obferve  that  her  modefty  feems  to  be  entirely  the  refult  of  her 
complexion. 


N9  1 1  o.  Friday,  July  17. 


Non  ego  paucis 


Offendor  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 
Siut  humana  parum  cavit  natura  ■ 


TH  E  candor  which  Horace  mows  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  is  that 
which  diftinguimes  a  Critic  from  a  Caviller.  He  declares  that  he  is 
not  offended  with  thofe  little  faults  in  a  poetical  compofition,  which 
may  be  imputed  to  inadvertency,  or  to  the  imperfection  of  human  nature. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  there  can  be  no  more  a  perfect  work  in  the  world  than  a 
perfect  man.  To  fay  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  in  it,  is  in 
effect  to  fay  no  more,  than  that  the  Author  of  it  was  a  man.  For  this  rea- 
fon  I  confider  every  Critic  that  attacks  an  Author  in  high  reputation  as  the 
flave  in  the  Roman  triumph,  who  was  to  call  out  to  the  conqueror,  Re- 
member, Sir,  that  you  are  a  man.  I  fpeak  this  in  relation  to  the  following 
Letter,  which  criticifes  the  works  of  a  great  Poet,  whofe  very  faults  have 
more  beauty  in  them  than  the  moft  elaborate  compofitions  of  many  more  cor- 
rect 
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rect  writers.  The  remarks  are  very  curious  and  juft,  and  introduced  by  a 
compliment  to  the  work  of  an  Author,  who  I  am  fure  would  not  care  for 
being  praifed  at  the  expence  of  another's  reputation.  I  muft  therefore  defire 
my  correfpondent  to  excufe  me,  if  I  do  not  publifTi  either  the  preface  or  con^- 
clufion  of  his  Letter,  but  only  the  critical  part  of  it. 

SIR, 

********************* 

******************** 

«  r\UR  Tragedy  writers  have  been  notorioufly  defective  in  giving  proper 
<c  ^"'  fentiments  to  the  perfons  they  introduce.  Nothing  is  more  common 
"  than  to  hear  an  heathen  talking  of  Angels  and  Devils,  the  joys  of  heaven 
"  and  the  pains  of  hell,  according  to  the  chriflian  fyftem.  Lee's  Alcander 
*  difcovers  himfelf  to  be  a  Cartefian  in  the  firfl  page  of  OEdipus. 

The  Sun's  fick  too, 


Shortly  he'll  be  an  earth 


"  As  Dryderis  Cleomenes  is  acquainted  with  the  Copcrnican  hypothefis  two 
"  thoufand  years  before  its  invention. 

J  am  pleas' d  with  my  own  work;  Jove  was  not  more 
With  infant  nature,  when  hisfpacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  andfeas, 
To  give  it  thejirjl  pujlj,  and  fee  it  rowl 
Along  the  vafl  abyfs 

"  I  have  now  Mr.  Dry  den's  Dm  Sebaflian  before  me,  in  which  I  find  fre- 
"  quent  allufions  to  ancient  hifltory,  and  the  old  mythology  of  the  heathen. 
"  It  is  not  very  natural  to  fuppofe  a  King  of  Portugal  would  be  borrowing 
"  thoughts  out  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis  when  he  talked  even  to  thofe  of  his 
"  own  Court,  but  to  allude  to  thefe  Roman  fables  when  he  talks  to  an  Empe- 
"  ror  of  Barbary,  feems  very  extraordinary.  But  obferve  how  he  defies  him 
*'  out  of  the  Claflks  in  the  following  lines : 

Why  didjl  thou  not  engage  me  man  to  mant 
And  try  the  virtue  of  that  Gorgon  face 
To  flare  me  intojlatue  ? 

"  Almeyda  at  the  fame  time  is  more  book-learned  than  Don  Sebaflian.  She 
"  plays  an  Hydra  upon  the  Emperor  that  is  as  full  as  good  as  the  Gorgon. 

X  2  o 
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0  A&<#  I had the  fruitful beads  of "Hydra, 
'That  one  might  bourgeon  where  another  fell ! 
Still  wou'd  I  give  thee  work,  fill,  fill,  thou  tyrant ', 
And  hifs  thee  with  the  lajl  ■ 

"  She  afterwards,  in  allufion  to  Hercules,  bids  him  lay  down  the  Lion's  skin, 
"  and  take  the  diflaff;  and  in  the  following  fpeech  utters  her  paflion  ftill 
u  more  learnedly. 

No,  were  we  join" d,  ev'n  tho'  it  were  in  death, 
Our  bodies  burning  in  one  funeral  pile, 
The  prodigy  of  Thebes  would  be  renew' d, 
And  my  divided  flame  Jhould  break  from  thine. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Barbary  mows  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
"  Poets  as  well  as  either  of  his  prifoners,  and  anfwers  the  foregoing  fpeech  in 
"  the  fame  claflic  flrain. 

Serpent,  I  will  engender  poifon  with  thee. 
Our  offspring,  like  the  feed  of  dragons  teeth, 
Shall  iffue  arm'd,  and  fight  themfelves  to  death. 

"  Ovid  feems  to  have  been  Muley  Molock's  favourite  Author,  wltnefs  the 
"  lines  that  follow. 

She's  fill  inexorable,  fill  imperious 

And  loud,  as  if  like  Bacchus  born  in  thunder. 

"  I  mail  conclude  my  remarks  on  his  part,  with  that  poetical  complaint  of 
"  his  being  in  love,  and  leave  my  Reader  to  confider  how  prettily  it  would 
"  found  in  the  mouth  of  an  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

The  God  of  love  once  more  has  foot  his  fires 
Into  my  foul,  and  my  whole  heart  receives  him. 

"  Muley  Zeydan  is  as  ingenious  a  man  as  his  brother  Muley  Molock ;  as 
"  where  he  hints  at  the  ftory  of  Caflor  and  Pollux. 

May  we  ne'er  meet ! 

For  like  the  twins  of  Leda,  when  I  mount 
He  gallops  down  the  skies • 

"  As  for  the  Mufti  we  will  fuppofe  that  he  was  bred  up  a  fcholar,  and  not 
"  only  verfed  in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  but  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  polite 
«'  learning.  For  this  reafon  he  is  not  at  all  furprized  when  Borax  calls  him 
"  a  Phaeton  in  one  place,  and  in,  another  tells  him  he  is  like  Archimedes. 

"  The 
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"  The  Mufti  afterwards  mentions  Ximena,  Albornoz,  and  Cardinal  Wolfey  by 
"  name.  The  Poet  feems  to  think  he  may  make  every  perfon,  in  his  Plav, 
"  know  as  much  as  himfelf,  and  talk  as  well  as  he  could  have  done  on  the 
"  fame  occafion.  At  leaft  I  believe  every  Reader  will  agree  with  me,  tbrt 
tc  the  above-mentioned  fentiments,  to  which  I  might  have  added  feveral  c- 
"  thers,  would  have  been  better  fuited  to  the  Court  of  Augufius,  than  that  of 
ec  Muley  Molock.  I  grant  they  are  beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  much  more 
"  fo  in  that  noble  language  which  was  peculiar  to  this  great  Poet.  I  only 
"  obferve  thac  they  are  improper  for  the  perfons  who  make  ufe  of  them.  Dry- 
"  den  is  indeed  generally  wrong  in  his  fentiments.  Let  any  one  read  the  dia- 
"  logue  between  Oclavia  and  Cleopatra,  and  he  will  be  amazed  to  hear  a  Rc- 
"  man  Lady's  mouth  filled  with  fuch  obfcene  raillery.  If  the  virtuous  Qtta- 
"  via  departs  from  her  character,  the  loofe  Dolabella  is  no  lefs  inconfiftent 
"  with  himfelf,  when,  all  of  a  fudden,  he  drops  the  Pagan,  and  talks  in  the 
"  fentiments  of  revealed  religion. 

■               Heaven  has  but 
Our  forrcrjv  for  our  fins,  and  then  delights 
To  pardon  erring  man  :  fweet  mercy  feems 
Its  darling  attribute,  which  limits  jujlice; 
As  if  there  were  degrees  in  infinite ; 
And  infinite  wou'd  rather  want  perfection 
Than  punijh  to  extent  — 

"  I  might  fhow  feveral  faults  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  celebrated 
"  Aurenge-Zcbe.  The  impropriety  of  thoughts  in  the  fpeeches  of  the  great 
"  Mogul  and  his  Emprefs  has  been  generally  cenfured.  Take  the  fentiments 
"  out  of  the  {hining  drefs  of  words,  and  they  would  be  too  coarfe  for  a  fcene 

V  in  Billingfate. 

********************* 

******************** 

I  am,  &c. 


Saturday, 
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N°  iii.  Saturday,  July  18. 


Hk  aliquis  de  gente  hircosd  centurionum 

Dicat :  quodfatis  eji  fapio  mihi  -,  non  ego  euro 

EJJe  quod  Arcefilas,  arumnojique  Solones.  Perf. 


IAm  very  much  concerned  when  I  fee  young  Gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
quality  fo  wholly  fet  upon  pleafures  and  diverfions,  that  they  neglect  all 
thofe  improvements  in  wifdom  and  knowledge  which  may  make  them 
eafie  to  themfelves  and  ufeful  to  the  world.  The  greatefl  part  of  our  Britijh 
youth  lofe  their  figure  and  grow  out  of  fafhion  by  that  time  they  are  five 
and  twenty.  As  foon  as  the  natural  gaiety  and  amiablenefs  of  the  young  man 
wears  off,  they  have  nothing  left  to  recommend  them,  but  lie  by  the  reft  of 
their  lives  among  the  lumber  and  refufe  of  the  fpecies.  It  fometimes  happens 
indeed,  that  for  want  of  applying  themfelves  in  due  time  to  the  purfuits  of 
knowledge,  they  take  up  a  book  in  their  declining  years,  and  grow  very 
hopeful  fchqlars  by  that  time  they  are  threefcore.  I  muft  therefore  earneft- 
ly  prefs  my  Readers,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  to  labour  at  thofe 
accomplishments  which  may  fet  off  their  perfons  when  their  bloom  is  gone, 
and  to  lay  in  timely  provifions  for  manhood  and  old  age.  In  fhort,  I  would 
advife  the  youth  of  fifteen  to  be  drefling  up  every  day  the  man  of  fifty,  or  to 
confider  how  to  make  himfelf  venerable  at  threefcore. 

Young  men,  who  are  naturally  ambitious,  would  do  well  to  obferve  how 
the  greateft  men  of  antiquity  made  it  their  ambition  to  excell  all  their  con- 
temporaries in  knowledge.  Julius  Cafar  and  Alexander,  the  moft  celebra- 
ted inftances  of  human  greatnefs,  took  a  particular  care  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves by  their  skill  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  We  have  ftill  extant  feveral  re- 
mains-of  the  former,  which  juftifie  the  character  given  of  him  by  the  learned 
men  of  his  own  age.  As  for  the  latter,  it  is  a  known  faying  of  his,  that  he 
was  more  obliged  to  Arijlotle  who  had  inflructed  him,  than  to  Philip  who  had 
given  him  life  and  empire.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  recorded  by  'Plutarch  and 
Aulus  Gellius,  which  he  wrote  to  Arijlok  upon  hearing  that  he  had  publish- 
ed thofe  lectures  he  had  given  him  in  private.  This  Letter  was  written  in 
the  following  words  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  Terfian 
(Conquefts- 

Alexander 
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Alexander  to  Ariftotle  Greeting. 

"  VOU  have  not  done  well  to  publifh  your  books  of  Select  Knowledge; 
"  for  what  is  there  now  in  which  I  can  furpafs  others,  if  thofe  things 

"  which  I  have  been  instructed  in  are  communicated  to  every  body  ?  For  my 
"  own  part  I  declare  to  you,  I  would  rather  excell  others  in  knowledge  than 
"  in  power.  Farewel 

We  fee  by  this  letter,  that  the  love  of  conqueft  was  but  the  fecond  am- 
bition in  Alexanders  Soul.  Knowledge  is  indeed  that  which,  next  to  vir- 
tue, truly  and  efTentially  raifes  one  man  above  another.  It  finifhes  one  half 
of  the  human  Soul.  It  makes  Being  pleafant  to  us,  fills  the  mind  with  en- 
tertaining views,  and  adminifters  to  it  a  perpetual  feries  of  gratifications.  It 
gives  eafe  to  folitude,  and  gracefulnefs  to  retirement.  It  fills  a  publick  fixa- 
tion with  fuitable  abilities,  and  adds  a  luftre  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  them. 

Learning,  by  which  I  mean  all  ufeful  knowledge,  whether  fpeculative  or 
practical,  is  in  popular  and  mixt  governments  the  natural  fource  of  wealth  and 
honour.  If  we  look  into  moil  of  the  reigns  from  the  conqueft,  we  (hall  find 
that  the  favourites  of  each  reign  have  been  thofe  who  have  raifed  themfelves« 
The  greateft  men  are  generally  the  growth  of  that  particular  age  in  which 
they  flourifh.  A  fuperior  capacity  for  bufinefs,  and  a  more  extenfive  know- 
ledge, are  the  fteps  by  which  a  new  man  often  mounts  to  favour,  and  out- 
fhines  the  reft  of  his  contemporaries.  But  when  men  are  actually  born  to  title? 
it  is  almoft  impofiible  that  they  fhould  fail  of  receiving  an  additional  great- 
nefs,  if  they  take  care  to  accomplish  themfelves  for  it. 

The  ftory  of  Solomons  choice  does  not  only  inftruct  us  in  that  point  of  hi- 
ftory,  but  furnifhes  out  a  very  fine  moral  to  us,  namely,  That  he  who  ap- 
plies his  heart  to  wifdom,  does  at  the  fame  time  take  the  moft  proper  me- 
thod for  gaining  long  life,  riches  and  reputation,  which  are  very  often  not 
only  the  rewards,  but  the  effects  of  wifdom. 

As  it  is  very  fuitable  to  my  prefent  fubjecl,  I  fhall  firft  of  all  quote  this  paf- 
fage  in  the  words  of  facred  Writ ;  and  afterwards  mention  an  Allegory,  in 
which  this  whole  paflage  is  reprefented  by  a  famous  French  Poet:  not  questi- 
oning but  it  will  be  very  pleafing  to  fuch  of  my  Readers  as  have  a  tafte  of 
fine  writing. 

In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by  flight:  and  God  faid 
Ask  what  I ft: all  give  thee.  And  Solomon  faid,  Thou  haft  flowed  unto  thy  fer- 
vant  David,  my  father,  great  mercy,  according  as  he  walked  before  thee  in 
truth  and  in  righteoufnefs,  and  in  upright nefs  of  heart  with  thee,  and  thou  haft 

kept 
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kept  for  him  this  great  kindneft,  that  thou  haji  given  him  a  fin  to  fit  on  his  throne 
as  it  is  this  day.  And  now,  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  haft  made  thyfervant  King 
inftead  of  David  my  father :  and  I  am  but  a  little  child:  I  knvw  not  how  to  go 
out  or  come  in.  Give  therefore  thy  few  ant  an  underftanding  heart  to  judge  thy 
people,  that  I  may  difcern  between  good  and  bad :  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this 
thy  fo  great  a  people  ?  And  the  Jpeech  pleajed  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had  asked 
this  thing.  And  Godfaid  unto  him,  Becaufe  thou  haft  asked  this  thing,  and  haft 
not  asked  for  thy  felf  long  life,  neither  haft  asked  riches  for  thy  felf  ,  nor  haft 
asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies,  but  haft  asked  for  thy  felf  underftanding  to 
dijcern  judgment ;  behold  I  have  done  according  to  thy  words :  lo  I  have  given 
thee  a  wife  and  underftanding  heart,  fo  that  there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee, 
neither  after  tbeeftiall  any  arife  like  unto  thee.  And  I  have  alfo  given  thee  that 
which  thou  haft  not  asked,  both  riches  and  honour,  fo  that  there  Jhall  not  be  any 
among  the  Kings  like  unto  thee  all  thy  days.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways, 
to  keep  my  ftatutes  and  my  commandments,  as  thy  father  David  did  walk,  then 
J  will  lengthen  thy  days.     And  Solomon  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream  — 

The  French  Poet  has  fhadowed  this  ftory  in  an  Allegory,  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  the  fable  of  the  three  Goddeffes  appear- 
ing to  Paris,  or  rather  from  the  vifion  of  Hercules,  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
where  Pleafure  and  Virtue  are  reprefented  as  real  perfons  making  their  court 
to  the  Hero  with  all  their  feveral  charms  and  allurements.  Health,  wealth, 
victory  and  honour  are  introduced  fucceffively  in  their  proper  emblems  and 
characters,  each  of  them  fpreading  her  temptations,  and  recommending  her 
felf  to  the  young  Monarch's  choice.  Wifdom  enters  the  laft,  and  fo  cap- 
tivates him  with  her  appearance,  that  he  gives  himfelf  up  to  her.  Upon 
which  fhe  informs  him,  that  thofe  who  appeared  before  her  were  nothing 
elfe  but  her  equipage,  and  that  fince  he  had  placed  his  heart  upon  wifdom; 
health,  wealth,  victory  and  honour  mould  always  wait  on  her  as  her  hand- 
maids. 


Monday^ 
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N°  1 1 1.  Monday,  July  zo. 


udam 


Spernit  humumfugientepennd.  Hor. 


THE  Philofophers  of  King  Charles's  reign  were  bufie  in  finding  out 
the  arc  of  flying.  The  famous  Bifliop  fVilkins  was  fo  confident  of 
fuccefs  in  it,  that  he  fays  he  does  not  queftion  but  in  the  next  age  it 
will  be  as  ufual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings  when  he  is  going  a  journey 
•as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his  boots.  The  humour  fo  prevailed  among  the  Ver- 
tuofo's  of  this  reign,  that  they  were  actually  making  parties  to  go  up  to  the 
moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  in  their  thoughts  how  to  meet  with 
accommodations  by  the  way,  than  how  to  get  thither.  Every  one  knows 
the  ftory  of  the  great  Lady,  who  at  the  fame  time  was  building  caftles  in  the 
air  for  their  reception.  I  always  leave  fuch  trite  quotations  to  my  Reader's 
private  recollection.  For  which  reafon  alfo  I  (hall  forbear  extracting  out  of 
Authors  feveral  inftances  of  particular  perfons  who  have  arrived  at  fome  per- 
fection in  this  art,  and  exhibited  fpecimens  of  it  before  multitudes  of  be- 
holders. Inftead  of  this  I  mail  prefent  my  Reader  with  the  following  letter 
from  an  artift,  who  is  now  taken  up  with  this  invention,  and  conceals  his  true 
name  under  that  of  Dadalus. 

Mr.  Ironside, 
"  l^Nowing  that  you  are  a  great  encourager  of  ingenuity,  I  think  fit  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  I  have  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  art  of  fly- 
"  ing.  I  flutter  about  my  room  two  or  three  hours  in  a  morning,  and  when 
"  my  wings  are  on,  can  go  above  an  hundred  yards  at  a  hop,  ftep  and  jump. 
•1  I  can  fly  already  as  well  as  a  Turkey  cock,  and  improve  every  day.  If  I 
"  proceed  as  I  have  begun,  I  intend  to  give  the  world  a  proof  of  my  profici- 
"  ency  in  this  art.  Upon  the  next  publick  Thankfgiving-day  it  is  my  defign 
"  to  fit  aftride  the  Dragon  upon  Bow  fteeple,  from  whence  after  the  firft 
"  difcharge  of  the  Tower  guns  I  intend  to  mount  into  the  air,  fly  over  Fleet- 
"  jireet,  and  pitch  upon  the  May-pole  in  the  Strand.  From  thence,  by  a  gra- 
*  dual  defcent,  I  ihall  make  the  beft  of  my  way  for  St.  James's' puk,  and 
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"  licrht  upon  the  ground  near  Rofamond's  pond.  This  I  doubt  not  will  con- 
«*  vince  the  world,  that  I  am  no  pretender ;  but  before  I  fet  out,  I  fhall  de- 
«*  fire  to  have  a  patent  for  making  of  wings,  and  that  none  fhall  prefume  to 
"  fly,  under  pain  of  death,  with  wings  of  any  other  man's  making.  I  intend 
"  to  work  for  the  Court  my  felf,  and  will  have  journey-men  under  me  to 
"  furnifh  the  reft  of  the  nation.  I  like  wife  defire,  that  I  may  have  the  fole 
"  teaching  of  perfons  of  Quality,  in  which  I  fhall  fpare  neither  time  nor 
"  pains  till  I  have  made  them  as  expert  as  my  felf.  I  will  fly  with  the  wo- 
"  men  upon  my  back  for  the  firfl  fortnight.  I  fhall  appear  at  the  next  Maf- 
"  querade  dreffed  up  in  my  feathers  and  plumage  like  an  Indian  Prince,  that 
"  the  Quality  may  fee  how  pretty  they  will  look  in  their  travelling  habits. 
"  You  know,  Sir,  there  is  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  projectors  of  all 
"  kinds,  for  which  reafon  when  I  talk  of  practifing  to  fly,  filly  people  think 
"  me  an  owl  for  my  pains ;  but,  Sir,  you  know  better  things.  I  need  not 
"  enumerate  to  you  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  publick  from  this 
"  invention,  as  how  the  roads  of  England  will  be  faved  when  we  travel 
*'  through  thefe  now  High-ways,  and  how  ail  family-accounts  will  be  leffen- 
"  ed  in  the  article  of  coaches  and  horfes.  I  need  not  mention  pofts  and 
"  packef-boats,  with  many  other  conveniencies  of  life,  which  will  be  fupplied 
"  this  way.  In  fhort,  Sir,  when  mankind  are  in  poffefiion  of  this  art,  they 
"  will  be  able  to  do  more  bufinefs  in  threefcore  and  ten  years  than  they  could 
«'  do  in  a  thoufand  by  the  methods  now  in  ufe.  I  therefore  recommend  my 
"  felf  and  art  to  your  patronage,   and  am 

Tour  moji  humble  Servant. 

I  have  fully  confidered  the  project  of  thefe  our  modern  Dadalijls,  and  am 
refolved  fo  far  to  difcourage  it,  as  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  flying  in  my 
time.  It  would  fill  the  world  with  innumerable  immoralities,  and  give  fuch 
occafions  for  intrigues  as  people  cannot  meet  with  who  have  nothing  but 
legs  to  carry  them.  You  fhould  have  a  couple  of  lovers  make  a  midnight  af- 
fignation  upon  the  top  of  the  monument,  and  fee  the  Cupola  of  St.  Paul's 
covered  with  both  fexes  like  the  outfide  of  a  pidgeon-houfe.  Nothing  would 
be  more  frequent  than  to  fee  a  Beau  flying  in  at  a  garret  window,  or  a  Gal- 
lant giving  chace  to  his  Miftrefs,  like  a  hawk  after  a  lark.  There  would  be 
no  walking  in  a  fhady  wood  without  fpringing  a  covey  of  Toafts.  The  poor 
husband  could  not  dream  what  was  doing  over  his  head:  if  he  were  jealous 
indeed  he  might  clip  his  wife's  wings,  but  what  would  this  avail  when  there 
were  flocks  of  whore-mafters  perpetually  hovering  over  his  houfe  ?  what  con- 
cern would  the  father  of  a  family  be  in  all  the  time  his  daughter  was  upon 
the  wing  ?  every  heirefs  mufl  have  an  old  woman  flying  at  her  heels.     In 

fhort, 
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fhort,  the  whole  air  would  be  full  of  this  kind  of  Gibier,  as  the  French  call 
it.  I  do  allow,  with  my  correfpondent,  that  there  would  be  much  more  bu- 
finefs  done  than  there  is  at  prefent.  However  mould  he  apply  for  fuch  a 
patent  as  he  fpeaks  of,  I  queftion  not  but  there  would  be  more  petitions  out 
of  the  city  againft  it,  than  ever  yet  appeared  againft  any  other  monoply  what- 
foever.  Every  tradefman  that  cannot  keep  his  wife  a  coach  could  keep  her  a 
pair  of  wings,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  me  would  be  every  morning  and 
evening  taking  the  air  with  them. 

I  have  here  only  confidered  the  ill  confequences  of  this  invention  in  the 
influences  it  would  have  on  love  affairs :  I  have  many  more  objections  to  make 
on  other  accounts ;  but  thefe  I  mall  defer  publishing  till  I  fee  my  friend  a- 
ftride  the  Dragon. 


N°  113.  Tttefday,  July  2. 1 , 


Amphora  ccepit 

Injlitui,  current e  rota,  cur  urceus  exit?  Hor. 


ILaft  night  received  a  letter  from  an  honeft  citizen  who  it  feems  is  in  his 
honey-moon.     It  is  written  by  a  plain  man  on  a  plain  fubjeft,  but  has  an 
air  of  good  fenfe  and  natural  honefty  in  it,  which  may  perhaps  pleafe  the 
publick  as  much  as  my  felf.    I  fhall  not  therefore  fcruple  the  giving  it  a  place 
in  my  paper,  which  is  defigncd  for  common  ufe,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  rich. 

Good  Mr.  Ironside,  Cheapfde,  July  1 8. 

r  Have  lately  married  a  very  pretty  body,  who  being  fomething  younger 
and  richer  than  my  felf,  I  was  advifed  to  go  a  wooing  to  her  in  a  finer 
"  fuit  of  cloaths  than  I  ever  wore  in  my  life;  for  I  love  to  drefs  plain,  and 
"  fuitable  to  a  man  of  my  rank.  However,  I  gained  her  heart  by  it.  Upon 
"  the  wedding-day  I  put  my  felf,  according  to  cuftom,  in  another  fuit  fire- 
"  new,  with  filver  buttons  to  it.  I  am  'fo  out  of  countenance  among  my 
"  neighbours  upon  being  fo  fine,  that  I  heartily  wifh  my  cloaths  well  worn 
"  out.  I  fancy  every  body  obfcrvcs  me  as  I  walk  the  ftreet,  and  long  to  be  in 
"  my  old  plain  geer  again.  Befides,  forfooth  they  have  put  me  in  a  filk  night- 
gown and  a  gaudy  fool's  cap,  and  make  me  now  and  then  ftand  in  the 
"  window  with  it.     I  am  afliamed  to  be  dandled  thus,  and  cannot  look  in 
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"  the  glafs  without  blufhing  to  fee  my  felf  turned  into  fucha  pretty  little  Ma- 
"  fter.  They  tell  me  I  muft  appear  in  my  wedding-fuit  for  the  firft  month 
"  at  leaft  ;  after  which  I  am  refolved  to  come  again  to  my  every  day's  cloaths, 
'*  for  at  prefent  every  day  is  Sunday  with  me.  Now  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Iron- 
"  side,  this  is  the  wrongeft  way  of  proceeding  in  the  world.  When  a  man's 
"  perfon  is  new  and  unaccuftomed  to  a  young  body,  he  does  not  want  any 
"  thing  elfe  to  fet  him  off.  The  novelty  of  the  lover  has  more  charms  than 
"  a  wedding-fuit.  I  mould  think  therefore,  that  a  man  mould  keep  his  finery 
"  for  the  latter  feafons  of  marriage,  and  not  begin  to  drefs  till  the  Honey- 
"  moon  is  over.  I  have  obferved  at  a  Lord-mayor's  feaft,  that  the  fweet- 
"  meats  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  people  are  cloyed  with  beef  and 
"  mutton,  and  begin  to  lofe  their  ftomachs.  But  inftcad  of  this  we  ferve  up 
"  delicacies  to  our  guefts,  when  their  appetites  are  keen,  and  coarfe  diet 
,c  when  their  bellies  are  full.  As  bad  as  I  hate  my  filver-buttoned  coat  and 
"  filk  night-gown,  I  am  afraid  of  leaving  them  off,  not  knowing  whether  my 
<c  wife  won't  repent  of  her  marriage  when  fhe  fees  what  a  plain  man  me 
"  has  to  her  husband.  .Pray,  Mr.  Ironside,  write  fomething  to  pre- 
"  pare  her  for  it,  and  let  me  know  whether  you  think  fhe  can  ever  love  me 
*  in  a  hair  button.  i"  am,  &c. 

P.  S.  "  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  my  white  gloves,  which  they  fay  too,  I  muft 
"  wear  all  the  firft  month. 

My  correfpondent's  obfervations  are  very  juft,  and  may  be  ufeful  in  low 
life ;  but  to  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of  people  in  higher  ftations,  I  mail 
raife  the  moral,  and  obferve  fomething  parallel  to  the  wooing  and  wedding 
fuit,  in  the  behaviour  of  perfons  of  figure.  After  long  experience  in  the 
world,  and  reflection  upon  mankind,  I  find  one  particular  occafion  of  un- 
happy marriages,  which,  though  very  common,  is  not  very  much  attended 
to.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Every  man  in  the  time  of  courtfhip,  and  in  the 
firft  entrance  of  marriage,  puts  on  a  behaviour  like  my  Correfpondent's  holi- 
day fuit,  which  is  to  laft  no  longer  than  till  he  is  fettled  in  the  pofTeffion  of 
his  miftrefs.  He  refigns  his  inclinations  and  underftanding  to  her  humour 
and  opinion.  He  neither  loves,  nor  hates,  nor  talks,  nor  thinks  in  contradi- 
ction to  her.  He  is  controuled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown,  and  trans- 
ported by  a  fmile.  The  poor  young  Lady  falls  in  love  with  this  fupple  crea- 
ture, and  expedls  of  him  the  fame  behaviour  for  life.  In  a  little  time  fhe 
finds  that  he  has  a  will  of  his  own,  that  he  pretends  to  diflike  what  fhe  ap- 
proves, and  that  inftead  of  treating  her  like  a  Goddefs,  he  ufes  her  like  a 
woman.  What  ftfll  makes  the  misfortune  worfe,  we  find  the  moft  abject 
flatjprers  degenerate  into  the  greateft  tyrants.    This  naturally  fills  the  fpoufe 
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with  fullennefs  and  difcontenr,  fpleen  and  vapour,  which,  with  a  little  dif- 
creet  management,  make  a  very  comfortable  marriage.  I  very  much  approve 
of  my  friend  Tom.  Truelove  in  this  particular.  Tom.  made  love  to  a  woman 
of  fenfe,  and  always  treated  her  as  fuch  during  the  whole  time  of  courtfhip. 
His  natural  temper  and  good-breeding  hindred  him  from  doing  any  thing  dis- 
agreeable, as  his  fincerity  and  franknefs  of  behaviour  made  him  co'nverfe  with 
her,  before  marriage,  in  the  fame  manner  he  intended  to  continue  to  do  af- 
terwards. Tom.  would  often  tell  her,  Madam,  you  fee  what  a  fort  of  man  I 
am.  If  you  will  take  me  with  all  my  faults  about  me,  I  promifc  to  mend 
rather  than  grow  worfe.  I  remember  Tom.  was  once  hinting  his  diflike  of 
fome  little  trifle  his  miftrefs  had  faid  or  done.  Upon  which  (he  asked 
him,  how  he  would  talk  to  her  after  marriage,  if  he  talked  at  this  rate  be- 
fore? No,  Madam,  fays  Tom,  I  mention  this  now  becaufe  you  are  at  your 
own  difpofal,  were  you  at  mine  I  mould  be  too  generous  to  do  it.  In  fhort, 
Tom.  fucceeded,  and  has  ever  fince  been  better  than  his  word.  The  Lady  has 
been  difappointed  on  the  right  fide,  and  has  found  nothing  more  difagreeable 
in  the  husband  than  flie  difcovered  in  the  Lover. 


N°  114.  Wednefday,  July  11. 


Aheus  accipite,  ceris  opus  infundite. 

Fuci  recufant,  apibus  conditio  placet.  Phaed. 


I  Think  my  felf  obliged  to  acquaint  the  publick,  that  the  Lion's  head,  of 
which  I  advertifed  them  about  a  fortnight  ago,  is  now  erected  at  But- 
tons coffee-houfe  in  Rujfel-Jlreet,  Covent-Garden,  where  it  opens  its  mouth 
at  all  hours  for  the  reception  of  fuch  intelligence  as  mall  be  thrown  into  it. 
It  is  reckoned  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanlhip,  and  was  defigned  by  a  great 
hand  in  imitation  of  the  antique  ALgyptian  lion,  the  face  of  it  being  com- 
pounded out  of  that  of  a  lion  and  a  wizard.  The  features  are  ftrong  and 
well  furrowed.  The  whiskers  are  admired  by  all  that  have  feen  them.  It 
is  planted  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Coffee-houfe,  holding  its  paws  under 
the  chin  upon  a  box,  which  contains  every  thing  that  he  f wallows.  He  is 
indeed  a  proper  emblem  of  Knowledge  and  Aclion,  being  all  head  and  paws. 

I  need  not  acquaint  my  Readers,  that  my  lion,  like  a  moth  or  book-worm, 
feeds  upon  nothing  but  paper,  and  fliall  only  beg  of  them  to  diet  him  with 

whole- 
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wholefome  and  fubflantial  food.  I  mufl  therefore  defire  that  they  will  not 
gorge  him  either  with  nonfenfe  or  obfcenity ;  and  mufl  likewife  infifl,  that 
his  mouth  be  not  defiled  with  fcandal,  for  I  would  not  make  ufe  of  him  to 
revile  the  human  fpecies,  and  fatyrife  thofe  who  are  his  betters.  I  mail  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  worry  any  man's  reputation,  nor  indeed  fall  on  any  perfon  what- 
foever,  fuch  only  excepted  as  difgrace  the  name  of  this  generous  animal, 
and  under  the  title  of  lions  contrive  the  ruin  of  their  fellow-fubjecls.  I  mufl 
defire  likewife,  that  intrieguers  will  not  make  a  pimp  of  my  lion,  and  by  his 
means  convey  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  Thofe  who  are  readin  thehiftory 
of  the  Popes  obferve  that  the  Leo's  have  been  the  befl,  and  the  hinocents  the 
worfl  of  that  Species,  and  I  hope  that  I  fhall  not  be  thought  to  derogate  from 
my  lion's  chara&er,  by  reprefenting  him  as  fuch  a  peaceable  good-natured 
well-defigning  beafl. 

I  intend  to  publifh  once  every  week  the  Roarings  of  the  Lion,  and  hope  to 
make  him  roar  fo  loud  as  to  be  heard  over  all  the  Britifi  nation. 

If  my  correfpondents  will  do  their  parts  in  prompting  him,  and  fupplying 
him  with  fuitable  provifion,  I  queflion  not  but  the  lion's  head  will  be  reckon- 
ed the  befl  head  in  England. 

There  is  a  notion  generally  received  in  the  world,  that  a  lion  is  a  dange- 
rous creature  to  all  women  who  are  not  virgins,  which  may  have  given  oc- 
cafion  to  a  foolifh  report,  that  my  lion's  jaws  are  fo  contrived,  as  to  fnap  the 
hands  of  any  of  the  female  fex,  who  are  not  thus  qualified  to  approach  it 
with  fafety.  I  fhall  not  fpend  much  time  in  expofing  the  falfity  of  this  re- 
port, which  I  believe  will  not  weigh  any  thing  with  women  of  fenfe :  I  fhall 
only  fay,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  Sex  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent 
Garden,  who  may  not  put  her  hand  in  the  mouth  with  the  fame  fecurity  as 
if  fhe  were  a  Veflal.  However  that  the  Ladies  may  not  be  deterred  from 
correfponding  with  me  by  this  method,  I  mufl  acquaint  them,  that  the  Cof- 
fee-man has  a  little  daughter  of  about  four  years  old  who  has  been  virtuoufly 
educated,  and  will  lend  her  hand,  upon  this  occafion,  to  any  Lady  that  fhall 
defire  it  of  her. 

In  the  mean  time  I  mufl  further  acquaint  my  fair  Readers,  that  I  have 
thoughts  of  making  a  further  provifion  for  them  at  my  ingenious  Friend 
Mr.  Motteux's,  or  at  Corticelli's,  or  fome  other  place  frequented  by  the  wits  and 
beauties  of  the  fex.  As  I  have  here  a  lion's  head  for  the  men,  I  fhall  there  erect 
an  unicorn's  head  for  the  Ladies,  and  will  fo  contrive  it  that  they  may  put  in 
their  intelligence  at  the  top  of  the  horn,  which  fhall  convey  it  into  a  little  re- 
ceptacle at  the  bottom  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  Out  of  thefe  two  maga- 
zines I  fhall  fupply  the  Town  from  time  to  time  with  what  may  tend  to  their 
edification,  and  at  the  fame  time  carry  on  an  epiflolary  correfpondence  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  two  heads,  not  a  little  beneficial  both  to  the  publick  and  to  my  felf. 
As  both  thefe  monfters  will  be  very  infatiable,  and  devour  great  quantities  of 
paper,  there  will  no  fmall  ufe  redound  from  them  to  that  manufacture  in 
particular. 

The  following  letter  having  been  left  with  the  keeper  of  the  lion,  with  a 
requefl  from  the  writer  that  it  may  be  the  firft  morfel  which  is  put  into 
his  mouth,  I  mail  communicate  it  to  the  publick  as  it  came  to  my  hand 
without  examining  whether  it  be  proper  nourifhment,  as  I  intend  to  do  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Guardian, 
H  "yOUR  predecefior,  the  SpeSlator,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  improve 
"  the  charms  of  the  fair  fex,  by  expofing  their  drefs  whenever  it  launched 

"  into  extremities.  Among  the  reft  the  great  petticoat  came  under  his  con- 
**  fideration,  but  in  contradiction  to  whatever  he  has  faid  they  Hill  refolutely 
"  perfift  in  this  fafliion.  The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not,  I  confefs,  alto- 
"  gether  the  fame ;  for  whereas  before  it  was  of  an  orbicular  make,  they  now 
"  look  as  if  they  were  prefs'd,  fo  that  they  feem  to  deny  accefs  to  any  part 
"  but  the  middle.  Many  are  the  Inconveniences  that  accrue  to  her  Majefty's 
"  loving  fubjects  from  the  faid  petticoats,  as  hurting  men's  ihins,  fweeping 
"  down  the  ware  of  induftrious  females  in  the  ftreet,  &c .  I  faw  a  young  Lady 
"  fall  down,  the  other  day,  and  believe  me  Sir,  (he  very  much  refemblcd  an 
"  overturned  bell  without  a  clapper.  Many  other  difafters  I  could  tell  you 
"  of  that  befiil  themfelves  as  well  as  others,  by  means  of  this  unwieldy  gar- 
"  ment.  I  wifh,  Mr.  Guardi  an,  you  would  join  with  me  in  mowing 
"  your  diflike  of  fuch  a  monftrous  faihion,  and  I  hope  when  the  Ladies  fee  it  is 
"  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  wifeft  men  in  England,  they  will  be  convinced 
"  of  their  folly. 

J  am,  SIR,  your  daily  Reader  and  Admirer, 

Tom.  Plain. 


Thurfday, 
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N°  1 1  j.  Thurfday,  July  13. 


Ingeniutn  par  materia Juv. 


WHEN  I  read  rules  of  criticifm  I  immediately  enquire  after  the  works 
of  the  Author  who  has  written  them,  and  by  that  means  difcover 
what  it  is  he  likes  in  a  compofition  ;  for  there  is  no  queftion  but  every 
man  aims  at  leaft  at  what  he  thinks  beautiful  in  others.  If  I  find  by  his  own 
manner  of  writing  that  he  is  heavy  and  taftelefs,  I  throw  afide  his  criticifms 
with  a  fecret  indignation,  to  fee  a  man  without  genius  or  politenefs  dictating 
to  the  world  on  fubjedts  which  I  find  are  above  his  reach. 

If  the  Critic  has  publifhed  nothing  but  rules  and  obfervations  in  criticifm, 
I  then  confider  whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  his  thoughts 
and  words,  clearnefs  and  delicacy  in  his  remarks,  wit  and  good-breeding 
in  his  raillery;  but  if  in  the  place  of  all  thefe  I  find  nothing  but  dogmatical 
ftupidity,  I  muft  beg  fuch  a  writer's  pardon  if  I  have  no  manner  of  defe- 
rence for  his  judgment,  and  refufe  to  conform  my  felf  to  his  tafte. 

So  Macer  and  Mundungus  fchool  the  times, 

And  write  in  rugged  profe  the  Jofter  rules  of  rhimes. 

Well  do  they  play  the  careful  Critic's  partt 

InftruSling  doubly  by  their  mat  chiefs  art : 

Rules  for  good  verfe  they  firjl  with  pains  indite. 

Then  Jhew  us  what  are  bad,  by  what  they  write. 

Mr.  Congreve  to  Sir  R.  Temple. 

The  greateft  Critics  among  the  ancients  are  thofe  who  have  the  mod  ex- 
celled in  all  other  kinds  of  compofition,  and  have  fhown  the  height  of  good 
writing  even  in  the  precepts  which  they  have  given  for  it. 

Among  the  moderns  likewife  no  Critic  has  ever  pleafed,  or  been  looked 
upon  as  authentic,  who  did  not  fhow  by  his  practice,  that  he  was  a  mafter 
of  the  Theory.  I  have  now  one  before  me,  who  after  having  given  many 
proofs  of  his  performances  both  in  poetry  and  profe,  obliged  the  world 
with  feveral  critical  works.  The  Author  I  mean  is  Strada.  His  Prolufion 
on  the  ftyle  of  the  moft  famous  among  the  ancient  Latin  Poets  who  are 
extant,  and  have  written  in  Epic  verfe,  is  one  of  the  moft  entertaining,    as 

well 
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well  as  the  moft  juft  pieces  of  criticifm  that  I  have  ever  read.     I  mall  make 
the  plan  of  it  the  fubject  of  this  day's  paper. 

It  is  commonly  known,  that  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  was  a  great  patron  of 
learning,  and  ufed  to  be  prefer) t  at  the  performances,  converfations  and  dif- 
putes  of  all  the  moft  polite  writers  of  his  time.  •Upon  this  bottom  Strada 
founds  the  following  narrative.  When  this  Pope  was  at  his  Villa,  that  ftood 
upon  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  'Tiber,  the  Poets  contrived  the  follow- 
ing pageant  or  machine  for  his  entertainment.  They  made  a  huge  float- 
ing mountain,  that  was  fplit  at  the  top  in  imitation  of  Parnaffus.  There 
were  feveral  marks  on  it  that  diftinguiflhed  it  for  the  habitation  of  Heroic 
Poets.  Of  all  the  Mufes  Calliope  only  made  her  appearance.  It  was  cover- 
ed up  and  down  with  groves  of  laurel.  Pegafus  appeared  hanging  oft*  the  lide 
of  a  rock,  with  a  fountain  running  from  his  heel.  This  floating  Parnaffut 
fell  down  the  river  to  the  found  of  trumpets,  and  in  a  kind  of  Epic  mcafure, 
for  it  was  rowed  forward  by  fix  huge  wheels,  three  on  each  iide,  that  by 
their  conftant  motion  parried  on  the  machine  until  it  arrived  before  the 
Pope's  Villa. 

The  reprefentatives  of  the  ancient  Poets  were  difpofed  in  ftations  fuitable 
to  their  refpe&ive  characters.  Statius  was  ported  on  the  higheft  of  the  two 
fummits,  which  was  fafhioned  in  the  form  of  a  precipice,  and  hung  over  the 
reft  of  the  mountain  in  a  dreadful  manner,  fo  that  people  regarded  him  with 
the  fame  terror  and  curiofity  as  they  look  upon  a  daring  rope-dancer  whom 
they  expect  to  fall  every  moment. 

Claudian  was  feated  on  the  other  fummit,  which  was  lower,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  fmooth  and  even  than  the  former.  It  was  obferved  like  wife 
to  be  more  barren,  and  to  produce,  on  fome  fpots  of  it,  plants  that  are  un- 
known to  Italy,  and  fuch  as  the  gardeners  call  exotics. 

Lucretius  was  very  bufie  about  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  being  wholly  in- 
tent upon  the  motion  and  management  of  the  machine,  which  was  under 
his  conduct,  and  was  indeed  of  his  invention.  He  was  fometimes  fo  en- 
gaged among  the  wheels,  and  covered  with  machinery,  that  not  above  half 
the  Poet  appealed  to  the  lpectators,  though  at  other  times,  by  the  working 
of  the  engines,  he  was  raifed  up  and  became  as  confpicuous  as  any  of  the  bro- 
therhood. 

Ovid  did  not  fettle  in  any  particular  place,  but  ranged  over  all  cPamaJfus 
with  great  nimblenefs  and  activity.  But  as  he  did  not  much  care  for  the  toil 
and  pains  that  were  requifite  to  climb  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  he  was  ge- 
nerally roving  about  the  bottom  of  it. 

But  there  was  none  who  was  placed  in  a  more  eminent  ftation,  and  had  a 
greater  profpect  under  him  than  Lucan.     He  vaulted  upon  Pegafus  with  all 
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the  heat  and  intrepidity  of  youth,  and  feemed  defirous  of  mounting  into  the 
clouds  upon  the  back  of  him.  But  as  the  hinder  feet  of  the  horfe  ftuck  to 
the  mountain  while  the  body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  Poet,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, kept  himfelf  from  Aiding  off  his  back,  infomuch  that  the  people  of- 
ten gave  him  for  gone,^pnd  cried  out,  every  now  and  then,  that  he  was 
tumbling. 

Virgil,  with  great  modefty  in  his  looks,  was  feated  by  Calliope,  in  the  midft 
of  a  plantation  of  laurels  which  grew  thick  about  him,  and  almoft  covered 
him  with  their  made.  He  would  not  perhaps  have  been  feen  in  this  retire- 
ment, but  that  it  was  impoffible  to  look  upon  Calliope  without  feeing  Virgil 
at  the  fame  time. 

This  poetical  mafquerade  was  no  fooner  arrived  before  the  Pope's  Villa,  but 
they  received  an  invitation  to  land,  which  they  did  accordingly.  The  hall 
prepared  for  their  reception  was  filled  with  an  audience  of  the  greater!:  emi- 
nence for  quality  and  politenefs.  The  Poets  took  their  places,  and  repeated 
each  of  them  a  poem  written  in  the  ftyle  and  fpirit  of  thofe  immortal  Authors 
whom  they  reprefented.  The  fubjects  of  thefe  feveral  poems,  with  the  judg- 
ment pafled  upon  each  of  them,  may  be  an  agreeable  entertainment  for  an- 
other day's  paper. 


N°  1 1 6.  Friday,  July  24. 


Ridiculuvt  acri 


Fortius  et  melius         •    *  Hor. 


THERE  are  many  little  enormities  in  the  world,  which  our  preachers 
would  be  very  glad  to  fee  removed ;  but  at  the  fame  time  dare  not 
meddle  with  them,  for  fear  of  betraying  the  dignity  of  the  Pulpit. 
Should  they  recommend  the  Tucker  in  a  pathetick  difcourfe,  their  audiences 
would  be  apt  to  laugh  out.  I  knew  a  parifh,  where  the  top-woman  of  it 
ufed  always  to  appear  with  a  patch  upon  fome  part  of  her  forehead :  the 
good  man  of  the  place  preached  at  it  with  great  zeal  for  almoft  a  twelve- 
month; but  inftead  of  fetching  out  the  fpot  which  he  perpetually  aimed  at, 
he  only  got  the  name  of  Parfon  Patch  for  his  pains.  Another  is  to  this  day 
called  by  the  name  of  Doctor  Topknot,  for  reafons  of  the  fame  nature.  I  re- 
member the  Clergy,  during  the  time  of  Cromwelh  ufurpation,  were  very 

much 
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much  taken  up  in  reforming  the  female  world,  and  mowing  the  vanity  of 
thofe  outward  ornaments  in  which  the  fex  fo  much  delights.  I  have  heard 
a  whole  fermon  againft  a  white-warn,  and  have  known  a  coloured  ribbon 
made  the  mark  of  the  unconverted.  The  Clergy  of  the  prefent  age  are  not  tranf- 
ported  with  thefeindifcreet  fervours,  as  knowing  that  it  is  hard  for  a  reformer 
to.avoid  ridicule,  when  he  is  fevere  upon  fubjects  which  are  rather  apt  to 
produce  mirth  than  ferioufnefs.  For  this  reafon  I  look  upon  my  felf  to  be  of 
great  ufe  to  thefe  good  men ;  while  they  are  employed  in  extirpating  mortal 
fins,  and  crimes  of  a  higher  nature,  I  mould  be  glad  to  rally  the  world  out 
of  indecencies  and  venial  tranfgreffions.  While  the  Doctor  is  curing  diltem- 
pers  that  have  the  appearance  of  danger  or  death  in  them,  the  Merry- An- 
drew has  his  feparate  packet  for  the  meagrims  and  the  tooth-ach. 

Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premife  before  I  refume  the  fubjecl:  which  I 
have  already  handled,  I  mean  the  naked  bofoms  of  our  BritiJJj  Ladies.  I  hope 
they  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  if  I  ftill  beg  that  they  will  be  covered.  I  /hall 
here  prefent  them  with  a  Letter  on  that  particular,  as  it  was  yefterdav  con- 
veyed to  me  through  the  Lion's  mouth.  It  comes  from  a  Quaker,  and  is  as 
follows : 


O 


tc 


Nestor  Ironside, 

UR  friends  like  thee.  We  rejoice  to  find  thou  beginneft  to  have  a 
glimmering  of  the  light  in  thee :  we  mall  pray  for  thee,  that  thou 
mayeft  be  more  and  enlightened.  Thou  giveft  good  advice  to  the  women 
of  this  world  tocloath  themfelves  like  unto  our  friends,  and  not  to  expofe 
their  flertily  temptations,  for  it  is  againft  the  record.  Thy  Lion  is  a  "ood 
Lion  ;  he  roareth  loud,  and  is  heard  a  great  way,  even  unto  the  fink  of 
Babylon;  for  the  Scarlet  Whore  is  governed  by  the  voice  of  thy  Lion.  Look 
on  his  order. 

Rome,  July  8,  1713.  "  A  placard  is  publifed  here,  forbidding  women  of 
whatfocver  quality  to  go  with  naked  breajls ;  and  the  Priejls  are  ordered  not 
to  admit  the  tranfgrefjors  of  this  law  to  confeffion,  nor  to  communion  ;  neither 
are  they  to  enter  the  Cathedrals  under  fevere  penalties. 

"  Thefe  lines  are  faithfully  copied  from  the  nightly  paper,  with  this  title 
written  over  it,  The  Evening  PoJly  from  Saturday,  July  the  18th,  to  Tuef- 
day,  July  the  21ft. 

"  Seeing  thy  Lion  is  obeyed  at  this  diftance,  we  hope  the  foolifh  women 
in  thy  own  country  will  liften  to  thy  admonitions.  Otherwife  thou  art 
delired  to  make  him  ilill  roar  till  all  the  beafts  of  the  foreft  fhall  tremble. 
I  muft  again  repeat  unto  thee,  friend  Ncfor,  the  whole  brotherhood 
have  great  hopes  of  thee,    and  expect  to  fee  thee  fo  in/pired  with  the 

Z  2  «  light 
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"  light,  as  thou  mayeft  fpecdily  become  a  great  preacher  of  the  word;     I 

"  wifli  it  heartily. 

Thine, 

* 

in  every  thing  that  is  praife-worthy, 

Torn'*  Cofte-houfe  in  Birchin 

lane  the  pi  day   of  the  To  Tremble.  ' 

month  calltd  July. 

It  happens  very  oddly  that  the  Pope  and  I  mould  have  the  fame  thought 
much  about  the  fame  time.  My  enemies  will  be  apt  to  fay  that  we  hold  a 
correfpondence  together,  and  act  by  concert  in  this  matter.  Let  that  be 
as  it  will,  I  fhall  not  be  afhamed  to  join  with  his  Holinefs  in  thofe  particu- 
lars which  are  indifferent  between  us,  efpecially  when  it  is  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  finer  half  of  mankind.  We  are  both  of  us  about  the  fame  age, 
and  confider  this  fafhion  in  the  fame  view.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  able  to 
refift  his  Bull  and  my  Lion.  I  am  only  afraid  that  our  Ladies  will  take  occa- 
fion  from  hence  to  (how  their  zeal  for  the  proteftant  religion,  and  pretend  to 
expofe  their  naked  bofoms  only  in  oppofition  to  Popery. 


N°  117.  Saturday,  July  15. 


Cura  pii  Diisfunt Ov. 

~m~  OO KING  over  the  late  edition  of  Monfieur  Boileau\  works,  I  was 
I  very  much  pleafed  with  the  article  which  he  has  added  to  his  notes  on 
the  tranflation  of  Longinus.  He  there  tells  us,  that  the  Sublime  in 
writing  rifes  either  from  the  noblenefs  of  the  thought,  the  magnificence  of  the 
words,  or  the  harmonious  and  lively  turn  of  the  phrafe,  and  that  the  perfect 
fublime  arifes  from  all  thefe  three  in  conjunction  together.  He  produces  an 
inftance  of  this  perfect  fublime  in  four  verfes  from  the  Athaliah  of  Monfieur 
Racine.  When  Abner,  one  of  the  chief  Officers  of  the  Court,  reprefents  to 
Joad  the  High-Prieft,  that  the  Queen  was  incenfed  againft  him,  the  High- 
Prieft,  not  in  the  leaft  terrified  at  the  news,  returns  this  anfwer. 

Celui  qui  met  unfrein  a  lafureur  desjiofs, 

Scait  aujfi  des  mechans  arreter  les  comp/ots. 

Soumis  avec  refpefl  a  fa  volonte  Saint  e, 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  nai  point  d autre  crainte. 

He 
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He  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  fea,  knows  alfo  how  to  check  the  dcfigns  of  the 
ungodly.  Ifubmit  myfelfwith  reverence  to  his  holy  will.  O  Abner,  I  fear  my 
God,  and  I  fear  none  but  him.  Such  a  thought  gives  no  lefs  a  fublimity  to 
human  nature,  than  it  does  to  good  writing.  This  religious  fear,  when  it  is 
produced  by  jufl  apprehenfions  of  a  Divine  power,  naturally  over-looks  all 
human  greatnefs  that  {lands  in  competition  with  it,  and  extinguishes  every 
other  terror  that  can  fettle  it  felf  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  it  leffens  and  contracts 
the  figure  of  the  mofl  exalted  Perfon ;  it  difarms  the  tyrant  and  executioner, 
and  reprefents  to  our  minds  the  mofl  enraged  and  the  mofl  powerful  as  alto- 
gether harmlefs  and  impotent. 

There  is  no  true  fortitude  which  is  not  founded  upon  this  fear,  as  there  is 
no  other  principle  of  fo  fettled  and  fixed  a  nature.  Courage  that  grows  from 
conflitution  very  often  forfakes  a  man  when  he  has  occafion  for  it ;  and  when 
it  is  only  a  kind  of  inflinct  in  the  foul,  breaks  out  on  all  occafions  without 
judgment  or  difcretion.  That  courage  which  proceeds  from  the  fenfe  of  our 
duty,  and  from  the  fear  of  offending  him  that  made  us,  acts  always  in  an  uni- 
form manner,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  right  reafon. 

What  can  the  man  fear,  who  takes  care  in  all  his  actions  to  pleafe  a  Being 
that  is  Omnipotent?  A  Being  who  is  able  to  crufh  all  his  adveriaries?  A  Be- 
ing that  can  divert  any  misfortune  from  befalling  him,  or  turn  any  fuch  mif- 
fortune  to  his  advance  ?  The  Perfon  who  lives  with  this  conflant  and  ha- 
bitual regard  to  the  great  Superintendent  of  the  world,  is  indeed  fure  that 
no  real  evil  can  come  into  his  lot.  Blefhngs  may  appear  under  the  fhape  of 
pains,  lofles,  and  difappointments,  but  let  him  have  patience,  and  he  will 
fee  them  in  their  proper  figures.  Dangers  may  threaten  him,  but  he  may 
refl  fatisfied  that  they  will  either  not  reach  him,  or  if  they  do,  they  will  be 
the  inflruments  of  good  to  him.  In  (hort,  he  may  look  upon  all  crofies  and 
accidents,  fufferings  and  afflictions,  as  means  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  bring 
him  to  happinefs.  This  is  even  the  worfl  of  that  man's  condition  whole 
mind  is  pofleffed  with  the  habitual  fear  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking.  But  it 
very  often  happens,  that  thofe  which  appear  evils  in  our  own  eyes,  appear 
alfo  as  fuch  to  him  who  has  human  nature  under  his  care,  in  which  cafe  they 
are  certainly  averted  from  the  perfon  who  has  made  himfelf,  by  this  virtue, 
an  object  of  Divine  favour.  Hiflories  are  full  of  inflances  of-this  nature,  where 
men  of  virtue  have  had  extraordinary  efcapes  out  of  fuch  dangers  as  have  en- 
clofed  them,  and  which  have  feemed  inevitable. 

There  is  no  example  of  this  kind  in  Pagan  hiflory,  which  more  pleaftsme 
than  that  which  *s  recorded  in  the  life  of  Timoleon.  This  extraordinary  man 
was  famous  for  referring  all  his  fuccefies  to  Providence.  Cornelius  Nepos  ac- 
quaints us  that  he  had  in  his  houfe  a  private  chappel,  in  which  he  ufed  ro 

pay 
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pay  his  devotions  to  the  Goddefs  who  reprefented  Providence  among  the  hea- 
thens. I  think  no  man  was  ever  more  diftinguifhed,  by  the  Deity  whom  he 
blindly  worfhipped,  than  the  great  perfon  I  am  fpeaking  of,  in  feveral  occur- 
rences of  his  life,  but  particularly  in  the  following  one  which  I  mall  relate 
out  of  Plutarch. 

Three  perfons  had  entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  affafTinate  Timoleon  as  he 
was  offering  up  his  devotions  in  a  certain  Temple.  In  order  to  it  they  took 
their  feveral  ftands  in  the  moft  convenient  places  for  their  purpofe.  As  they 
were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  put  their  defign  in  execution,  a  ftranger 
having  obferved  one  of  the  confpirators,  fell  upon  him  and  flew  him.  Upon 
which  the  other  two,  thinking  their  Plot  had  been  difcovered,  threw  them- 
felves  at  Timoleon's  feet  and  confeffed  the  whole  matter.  This  ftranger,  up- 
on examination,  was  found  to  have  underftood  nothing  of  the  intended  affaf- 
fination,  but  having  feveral  years  before  had  a  brother  killed  by  the  confpira- 
tor,  whom  he  here  put  to  death,  and  having  till  now  fought  in  vain  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenge,  he  chanced  to  meet  the  murderer  in  the  Temple, 
who  had  planted  himfelf  there  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofe.  Plutarch 
cannot  forbear,  on  this  occafion,  fpeaking  with  a  kind  of  rapture  on  the 
fchemes  of  Providence,  which,  in  this  particular,  had  fo  contrived  it,  that 
the  ftranger  fhould  for  fo  great  a  fpace  of  time,  be  debarred  the  means  of  do- 
ing juftice  to  his  brother,  untill,  by  the  fame  blow  that  revenged  the  death 
of  one  innocent  man,  he  preferved  the  life  of  another. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  of ''Timoleon 's  religion  mould 
have  his  intrepidity  and  firmnefs  of  mind,  or  that  he  mould  be  diftinguifhed 
by  fuch  a  deliverance  as  I  have  here  related. 


N°  118.  Monday,  July  27. 


Largitor  ingent 

Venter Perf. 


I  Am  very  well  pleafed  to  find  that  my  Lion  has  given  fuch  an  univerfal 
content  to  all  that  have  feen  him.     He  has  had  a  greater  number  of  vi- 
fitants  than  any  of  his  brotherhood  in  the  Tower.  I  thi*  morning  examin- 
ed his  maw,  where  among  much  other  food  I  found  the  following  delicious 

morfels. 

7* 
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To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq-, 

Mr.  Guardian, 
"  T  Am  a  daily  perufer  of  your  papers,  I  have  read  over  and  over  your  dif- 
"  courfe  concerning  the  Tucker ;  as  likewife  your  paper  of  Tburjday  the 
"  1 6th  inftant,  in  which  you  fay  it  is  your  intention  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
"  over  every  part  of  the  female  fex,  and  to  regulate  them  from  head  to  foor. 
"  Now,  Sir,  being  by  profeflion  a  Mantua-maker  who,  am  employed  by  the 
"  moft  fafhionable  Ladies  about  town,  I  am  admitted  to  them  freely  at  ail 
"  hours,  and  feeing  them  both  dreft  and  undreft,  I  think  there  is  no  perfon 
"  better  qualified  than  my  felf  to  ferve  you   (if  your  Honour  pie  ■  .  the 

"  nature  of  a  Lionefs.     I  am  in  the  whole  fecret  of  their  fawh   >-,  an  I  ifyui 
"  think  fit  to  entertain  me  in  this  character,  I  will  have  a  conftau     w 
"  over  them,  and  doubt  not  1  fhall  fend  you  from  time  to  time  fiich  pi 
"  intelligence,  as  you  will  find  of  ufe  to  you  in  your  future  papers. 

"  Sir,  this  being  a  new  propofal,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  me  lofe  :\ .  ■  I 
"  fit  of  it:  but  that  you  will  firft  hear  me  roar  before  you  treat  v         ar 
"  body  elfe.     As  a  fample  of  my  intended  fervices,  I  give  you    this  tn 
"  notice  of  an  improvement  you  will  fhortly  fee  in  the  expofing  of  the  ft 
"  male  cheft,  which  in  defiance  of  your  Gravity  is  going  to  be  uncovered 
"  yet  more  and  more  ;  fo  that  to  tell  you  truly,  Mr.  IronfiJe,  lam  in  fome  Tear 
"  left  my  profeflion  fhou'd  in  a  little  time  become  wholly  unneccflary.   I  muft 
"  here  explain  to  you  a  fmall  covering,  if  I  may  call  it  fo,  or  rather  an  orna- 
"  ment  for  the  neck,  which  you  have  not  yet  taken  ndKce  of.     This  com  lifts 
"  of  a  narrow  lace,  or  a  fmall   skirt  of  fine  ruffled  linnen,  which  runs  alonjr 
"  the  upper  part  of  the  ftays  before,  and  crofles  the  breafts,  without  rifing 
"  to  the  Ihoulders ;  and  being  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  Tucker,  yet  kept  in 
"  ufe,  is  therefore  by  a  particular  name  called  the  modefty-piece.     Now,  Sir, 
"   what  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  at  prefent  is,   that  at  a  late  meeting  of 
"  the  ilripping  Ladies,    in  which  were   prefent  feveral  eminent  tpafts  and 
"  beauties,  it  was  refolved   for  the  future  to  lay  the  modefty-piece  wholly 
"  afide.  It  is  intended  at  the  fame  time  to  lower  the  ftays  confmerably  before, 
"  and  nothing  but  the  unfettled  weather  has  hindered  this  de'ign  frum  being 
"  already  put  in  execution.     Some  few  indeed  objected  to  this  laft  impro\  c- 
"  ment,  but  were  over-ruled  by  the  reft,  who  allcdge  I  it  was  their  intension, 
"  as  they  ingenioufly  exprefled  it,  to  level  their  breaft-works  entirely,  and  to 
f  ;ruft  to  no  defence  but  their  own  virtue. 

I  am  SIR,  f'f  you  pleafe)  your  fecret  Serwit, 

*  Lconilla  Figleaf. 

Dear 
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Dear  Sir, 
"  A  S  by  name,  and  duty  bound,  I  yefterday  brought  in  a  prey  of  paper 
"  ^*  for  my  Patron's  dinner,  but  by  the  forvvardnefs  of  his  paws,  he  feem- 
"  ed  ready  to  put  it  into  his  own  mouth,  which  does  not  enough  refemble 
"  its  Prototypes,  whofe  throats  are  open  fepulchres.  I  affure  you,  Sir,  unlefs 
*  he  gapes  wider,  he  will  fooner  be  felt  than  heard.     Witnefs  my  hand, 

Jackall. 
To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq; 

Sage  Nestor, 
"  I  IONS  being  efteemed  by  Naturalifts  the  moft  generous  of  Beafts,  the 
"  ■*-<  noble  and  majeftick  appearance  they  make  in  Poetry,  wherein  they 
"  fo  often  reprefent  the  Hero  himfelf,  made  me  always  think  that  name  very 
"  ill  applied  to  a  profligate  fett  of  men,  at  prefent  going  about  feeking  whom 
"  to  devour;  and  though  I  cannot  but  acquiefce  in  your  account  of  the  deri- 
"  vation  of  that  title  to  them,  it  is  with  great  fatisfa&iori  I  hear  you  are  about 
"  to  reftore  them  to  their  former  dignity,  by  producing  one  of  that  fpecies  fo 
"  publick-fpirited,  as  to  roar  for  reformation  of  manners.  I  will  roar  (fays  the 
"  clown  in  Shake/pear)  that  it  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I 
"  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  Duke  fay,  let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar 
"  again.  Such  fuccefs  and  fuch  applaufe  I  do  not  queftion  but  your  Lion 
■"  will  meet  with,  whilft  like  that  of  Sampfon  his  ftrength  fhall  bring  forth 
"  fweetnefs,  and  his  entrails  abound  with  honey. 

"  At  the  fame  tim%  that  I  congratulate  with  the  Republick  of  beafts  upon 

"  this  honour  done  to  their  Kipg,  I  muft  condole  with  us  poor  mortals,  who 

"  by  diftance  of  place  are  rendered  incapable  of  paying  our  refpects  to  him, 

"  with  the  fame  afliduity  as  thofe  who  are  uftiered  into  his  Prefence  by  the 

**  difcreet  Mr.  Button.     Upon  this  account,  Mr.  Ironside,  I  am  become  a 

"  fuitor  to  you,  to  conftitute  an  out-riding  Lion;  or  if  you  pleafe  a  Jackall 

,l  or  two,  to  receive  and  remit  our  homage   in  a  more  particular   manner 

"  than  is  hitherto  provided.     As  it  is,  our  tenders  of  duty  every  now  and 

u  then  mifcarry  by  the  way,  at  leaft  the  natural  felf-love  that  makes  us  un- 

<c  willing  to  think  any  thing  that  comes  from  us  worthy  of  contempt,  inclines 

"  us  to  believe  Fo.     Methinks  it  were  likewife  neceffary  to  fpecifie,  by  what 

"  means  a  prefent  from  a  fair  hand  may  reach  his  brindled  Majefty,  the  place 

"  of  hie  refidence  being  very  unfit  for  a  Lady's  perfonal  appearance. 

I  am  your  moft  conjiant  Reader 

and  Admirer,  N.  R. 

Dear 
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Dear  Nestor, 
«  IT  is  a  well  known  proverb,  in  a  certain  part  of  this  kingdom,  love  me, 
"       love  my  dcg;  and  I  hope  you  will  take  it  as  a  mark  of  my  refpect  for 
"  your  perfon,  that  I  here  bring  a  bit  for  your  Lion.  *  *  * 

What  follows  being  fecret  hiftory,    it  will  be   printed  in  other  papers; 
wherein  the  Lion  will  publifli  his  private  intelligence. 


N°  120.  W e  cine f day,  July   20. 


nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  woman,  than  to  jludy  hoi/fiold  good, 

And  good  ivories  in  her  husband  to  promote.  Milton. 


A  bit  for  the  Lion. 
SIR, 

AS  foon  as  you  have  fet  up  your  Unicorn,  there  is  no  queftion  but 
the  Ladies  will  make  him  pufh  very  furioufly  at  the  Men;  for 
which  reafon  I  think  it  is  good  to  be  before-hand  with  them,  and 
"  make  the  Lion  roar  aloud  at  female  irregularities.  Among  thefe,  I  won- 
"  der  how  their  Gaming  has  fo  long  efcaped  your  notice.  You  who  converfe 
"  with  the  fober  family  of  the  Lizards,  are  perhaps  a  ftranger  to  thefe  Vi- 
"  rago's  ;  but  what  would  you  fay,  mould  you  fee  a  Sparkler  making  her 
"  elbow  for  a  whole  night  together,  and  thumping  the  table  with  a  dice-box? 
"  Or  how  would  you  like  to  hear  the  good  widow-lady  her  felf  returning  to 
"  her  houfe  at  mid-night,  and  alarming  the  whole  ftreet  with  a  molt  enor- 
"  mous  rap,  after  having  fat  up  until  that  time  at  Crimp  or  Ombre  ?  Sir  I 
"  am  the  husband  of  one  of  thefe  female  Gamefters,  and  a  great  lofer  by  it 
"  both  in  my  reft  and  my  pocket.  As  my  wife  reads  your  papers,  one  upon 
"  this  fubjeel:  might  beofufeboth  to  her,  and 

Tour  humble  Servant. 


C( 


I  mould  ill  deferve  the  name  of  Guardian,  did  I  not  caution  all  my  fair 
wards  againft  a  practice  which  when  it  runs  to  excels,  is  the  moll  lhameful 
but  one,  thut  the  female  world  can  fall  into.     The  ill  confequences  of  it  are 

Vol.  IV.  A  a  more 
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more  than  can  be  contained  in  this  paper.  However,  that  I  may  proceed  in 
method,  I  fhall  confider  them,  Firft,  as  they  relate  to  the  mind ;  Secondly, 
as  they  relate  to  the  body. 

Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  female  Gamefter,  we  mould  fee  it  full 
of  nothing  but  Trumps  and  Mattadores.  Her  (lumbers  are  haunted  with  Kings, 
Queens  and  Knaves.  The  day  lies  heavy  upon  her  until  the  play-feafon  re- 
turns, when  for  half  a  dozen  hours  together  all  her  faculties  are  employed  in 
muffling,  cutting,  dealing  and  forting  out  a  pack  of  Cards,  and  no  ideas  to 
be  difcovered  in  a  Soul  which  calls  it  felf  rational,  excepting  little  fquare 
figures  of  painted  and  fpotted  paper.  Was  the  understanding,  that  divine 
part  in  our  compofition,  given  for  fuch  an  ufe?  Is  it  thus  we  improve  the 
greateft  talent  human  nature  is  endowed  with  ?  What  would  a  fuperior  Be- 
ing think,  were  he  fhown  this  intellectual  faculty  in  a  female  Gamefter,  and  at 
the  fame  time  told  that  it  was  by  this  fhe  was  diftinguifhed  from  brutes,  and 
allied  to  Angels  ? 

When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imaginations  with  pipps  and  counters,  I 
cannot  wonder  at  the  flory  I  have  lately  heard  of  a  new-born  child  that  was 
marked  with  the  five  of  Clubs. 

Their  PaJJions  fuffer  no  lefs  by  this  practice  than  their  understandings  and 
imaginations.  What  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  anger,  forrow  and  difcontent 
break  out  all  at  once  in  a  fair  affembly,  upon  fo  noble  an  occafion  as  that  of 
turning  up  a  Card  ?  Who  can  confider  without  a  fecret  indignation  that  all 
thofe  affeftions  of  the  mind  which  mould  be  confecrated  to  their  children, 
husbands  and  parents,  are  thus  vilely  proftituted  and  thrown  away  upon  a 
hand  at  Loo  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  be  grieved  when  I  fee  a  fine 
woman  fretting  and  bleeding  inwardly  from  fuch  trivial  motives ;  when  I 
behold  the  face  of  an  Angel  agitated  and  difcompofed  by  the  heart  of  a 
Fury. 

Our  minds  are  of  fuch  a  make,  that  they  naturally  give  themfelves  up  to 
every  diverfion  which  they  are  much  accuftomed  to,  and  we  always  find  that 
play,  when  followed  with  affiduity,  engrofTes  the  whole  woman.  She  quick- 
ly grows  uneafie  in  her  own  family,  takes  but  little  pleafure  in  all  the  do- 
meftick  innocent  endearments  of  life,  and  grows  more  fond  of  Pamm  than  of 
her  husband.  My  friend  Theophrajius,  the  beft  of  husbands  and  of  fathers, 
has  often  complained  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of  the  late  hours  he  is 
forced  to  keep  if  he  would  enjoy  his  wife's  converfation.  When  me  returns 
to  me  with  joy  in  her  face,  it  does  not  arife,  fays  he,  from  the  fight  of  her 
husband,  but  from  the  good  luck  (lie  has  had  at  Cards.  On  the  contrary, 
fays  he,  if  fhe  has  been  a  lofer,  I  am  doubly  a  fufferer  by  it.  She  comes  home 
out  of  humour,  is  angry  with  every  body,  difpleafed  with  all  I  can  do  or  fay, 

and 
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and  in  reality  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  fhe  has  been  throwing  away  my 
eftate.  What  charming  bedfellows  and  companions  for  life  are  men  likely 
to  meet  with,  that  chufe  their  wives  out  of  fuch  women  of  vogue  and  fafhi- 
on  ?  What  a  race  of  worthies,  what  patriots,  what  heroes  muft  we  expect 
from  mothers  of  this  make  ? 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  ill  confequences  which  gaming 
has  on  the  bodies  of  our  female  adventurers.  It  is  fo  ordered  that  almoft 
every  thing  which  corrupts  the  Soul,  decays  the  body.  The  beauties  of  the 
face  and  mind  are  generally  deftroyed  by  the  fame  means.  This  confiderati- 
on  fhould  have  a  particular  weight  with  the  female  world,  who  were  design- 
ed to  pleafe  the  eye,  and  attract,  the  regards  of  the  other  half  of  the  fpecies. 
Now  there  is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the  vigils  of  the  Card- 
table,  and  thofe  cutting  paflions  which  naturally  attend  them.  Hollow  eyes, 
haggard  looks,  and  pale  complexions,  are  the  natural  indications  of  a  female 
Gamefter.  Her  morning  deeps  are  not  able  to  repair  her  midnight  watchings. 
I  have  known  a  woman  carried  off  half  dead  from  Baflette,  and  have  many  a 
time  grieved  to  fee  a  perfon  of  Quality  gliding  by  me  in  her  chair  at  two  a- 
clock  in  the  morning,  and  looking  like  a  fpedtre  amidfl  a  glare  of  Flambeaux. 
In  fliort,  I  never  knew  a  thorough-paced  female  Gamefter  hold  her  beauty 
two  winters  together. 

But  there  is  ftill  another  cafe  in  which  the  body  is  more  endangered  than 
in  the  former.  All  play-debts  muft  be  paid  in  fpecie,  or  by  an  equivalent. 
The  man  that  plays  beyond  his  income  pawns  his  eftate;  the  woman  muft  find 
out  fomething  elfe  to  mortgage  when  her  pin-money  is  gone :  the  husband 
has  his  lands  to  difpofe  of,  the  wife  her  perfon.  Now  when  the  female  body 
is  once  dipped,  if  the  Creditor  be  very  importunate,  I  leave  my  Reader  to 
confider  the  confequences. 


a    z 


Tburfday, 
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N°   izi.                       Thurfday,  July  30. 

iJ/«i:  exaudiri  gemitus,  iraque  leonutn. 

Viro- 

Roarings  of  the  Lion. 

Old  Nestor, 

«  1~^VER  fince  the  firft  notice  you  gave  of  the  erection  of  that  ufeful 

"    rH    monument  of  yours  in  Button's  CofFee-houfe,  I  have  had  a  reftlefs 

"         ^  ambition  to  imitate  the  renowned  London  Prentice,  and.boldly  ven- 

"  ture  my  hand  down  the  throat  of  your  Lion.     The  fubject  of  this  letter  is 

"  a  relation  of  a  Club  whereof  I  am  a  member,  and  which  has  made  a  con- 

"  fiderable  noife  of  late,  I  mean  the  Silent  Club.     The  year  of  our  inftituti- 

"  on  is  1694,  the  number  of  members  twelve,  and  the  place  of  our  meeting 

"  is  Dumb's  ally  in  Holborn.     We  look  upon  our  felves  as  the  relicks  of  the 

"  old  Pythagoreans,  and  have  this  maxim  in  common  with  them,  which  is 

"  the  foundation  of  our  defign,  that  talking  fpoih  company.     The  Prefident  of 

"  our  fociety  is  one  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  owes  that  blelling  t© 

"  nature,  which  in  the  reft  of  us  is  owing  to  induftry  alone.     I  rind  upon 

"  enquiry,  that  the  greater  part  of  us  are  married  men,  and  fuch  whole 

"  wives  are  remarkably  loud  at  home:  hither  we  fly  for  refuge,  and  enjoy  at 

"  once  the  two  greateft  and  moft  valuable  bleffings,  company  and  retirement. 

"  When  that  eminent  relation  of  yours,  the  Spectator,  published  his  weekly 

"  papers,  and  gave  us  that  remarkable  account  of  his  iilence  (for  you  muft 

"  know,  though  we  do  not  read,  yet  we  infpect  all  fuch  ufeful  efTays)  we 

"  feemed  unanimous  to  invite  him  to  partake  of  our  fecrecy,  but  it  was  un- 

"  luckily  objected  that  he  had  juft  then  publifhed  a  difcourfe  of  his  at  his 

"  own  Club,  and  had  not  arrived  to  that  happy  inactivity  of  the  tongue, 

"  which  we  expected  from  a  man  of  his  underftanding.     You  will  wonder, 

"  perhaps,  how  we  managed  this  debate,  but  it  will  be  eafily  accounted  for, 

"  when  I  tell  you  that  our  fingers  are  as  nimble,  and  as  infallible  interpre- 

"  ters  of  our  thoughts,  as  other  mens  tongues  are;  yet  even  this  mechanick 

"  eloquence  is  only  allowed  upon  the  weightieft  occafions.     We  admire  the 

"  wife  inftitutions  of  the  Turks,  and  other  eaftern  nations,  where  all  com- 

"  mands  are  performed  by  officious  mutes,  and  we  wonder  that  the  polite 

"  Courts 
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"  Courts  of  chriftendom  fhould  come  fo  far  fliort  of  the  majefty  of  the  bar- 
"  barians.  Ben  John/on  has  gained  an  eternal  reputation  among  us  by  his 
"  Play  called  The  Silent  Woman.  Every  member  here  is  another  Morofe 
"  while  the  Club  is  fitting,  but  at  home  may  talk  as  much  and  as  fall  as  his 
"  family  occafions  require,  without  breach  of  ftatute.  The  advantages  we 
"  find  from  this  Quakerlike  affembly  are  many.  We  coniidcr,  that  the  un- 
"  derftanding  of  man  is  liable  to  miftakes,  and  his  will  fond  of  contradicli- 
•"  ons;  that  difputes,  which  are  of  no  weight  in  themfelves,  are  often  very 
"  confiderable  in  their  effects.  The  difufe  of  the  tongue  is  the  only  effectual 
"  remedy  againft  thefe.  All  party  concerns,  all  private  fcandal,  all  infulcs 
"  over  another  man's  weaker  reafons,  muff  there  be  loft,  where  no  difputes 
"  arife.  Another  advantage  which  follows  from  the  firft,  (and  which  is 
<«  very  rarely  to  be  met  with)  is,  that  we  are  all  upon  the  fame  level  in  con- 
"  verfation.  A  wag  of  my  acquaintance  ufed  to  add  a  third,  viz,  that,  if 
"  ever  we  debate,  we  are  fure  to  have  all  our  arguments  at  our  fingers  ends. 
"  Of  all  Longiuus's  remarks,  we  are  moft  enamoured  with  that  excellent 
"  paflage,  where  he  mentions  Ajax's  filence  as  one  of  the  nobleft  inftances 
"  of  the  fublime,  and  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  be  free  with  a  namefake  of 
"  yours)  I  fhould  think  that  the  everlafting  ftorv-teller  Nc/lor,  had  he  been 
"  likened  to  the  afs  inftead  of  our  hero,  he  had  fuffered  lefs  by  the  com- 
"  parifon. 

"  I  have  already  defcribed  the  practice  and  fentiments  of  this  fociety,  and 
"  fhall  but  barely  mention  the  report  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  we  are  not 
"  only  as  mute  as  fifhes,  but  that  we  drink  like  filhes  too;  that  we  are  like 
"  the  JVclJl.vnans  owl,  though  we  do  not  fing,  we  pay  it  off"  with  thinking; 
"  others  take  us  for  an  affembly  of  difaffedted  perfons,  nav  their  zeal  to  the 
c<  government  has  carried  them  fo  far  as  to  fend,  laft  week,  a  party  of  Con- 
"  ftables  to  furprize  us :  you  may  eaiily  imagine  how  exactly  we  rcprcfented 
"  the  Roman  Senators  of  old,  fitting  with  mnjeftic  filence,  and  undaunted 
"  at  the  approach  of  an  army  of  Gauls.  If  you  approve  of  our  under- 
"  taking,  you  need  not  declare  it  to  the  world;  your  filence  fhall  be  intcr- 
"  preted  as  confent  given  to  the  honourable  body  of  mutes,  and  in  parti— 
"  cular  to 

Tour  humble  Servant,  Ned.  Mum. 

T.  S.  "  We  have  had  but  one  word  fpoken  fince  the  foundation,  for  which 
"  the  member  was  expelled  by  the  old  Reman  cuftom  of  bending  back  the 
"  thumb.  He  had  juft  received  the  news  of  the  battel  of  Hochftat,  and  be- 
"  ing  too  impatient  to  communicate  his  joy,  was  unfortunately  betrayed  into 
"  a  lapfus  Ungues.     Wc  aded  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Maitlius,  and 

"  though 
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xt  though  we  approved  of  the  caufe  of  hi6  error  as  juft,  we  condemned  the 
"  effect  as  a  manifeft  violation  of  his  duty. 

I  never  could  have  thought  a  dumb  man  would  have  roared  fo  well  out  of 
my  Lion's  mouth.  My  next  pretty  correfpondent,  like  Shake/pear's  Lion  in 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  roars  an  it  were  any  nightingale. 

Mr.  Ironside,  July  28,  1713. 

r  Was  afraid  at  firft  you  were  only  in  jeft,  and  had  a  mind  to  expofe  our 
"  nakednefs  for  the  diverfion  of  the  town;  but  fince  I  fee  that  you  are 
"  in  good  earneft,  and  have  infallibility  of  your  fide,  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
"  turning  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  care  you  take  of  us,  having  a  friend 
"  who  has  promifed  me  to  give  my  letters  to  the  Lion,  till  we  can  com- 
tl  municate  our  thoughts  to  you  through  our  own  proper  vehicle.  Now 
"  you  muft  know,  dear  Sir,  that  if  you  do  not  take  care  to  fupprefs  this  ex- 
"  orbitant  growth  of  the  female  cheft,  all  that  is  left  of  my  waift  muft  In- 
"  evitably  perifh.  It  is  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches, 
cc  by  what  I  have  already  made  over  to  my  neck.  But  if  the  ftripping  de- 
"  fign,  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Fig leaf yefter 'day,  fhould  take  effect,  Sir,  I  dread 
*  to  think  what  it  will  come  to.  In  fhort  there  is  no  help  for  it,  my  gir- 
"  die  and  all  muft  go.  This  is  the  naked  truth  of  the  matter.  Have  pity 
"  on  me  then,  my  dear  Guardian,  and  preferve  me  from  being  fo  inhu- 
"  manly  expofed.  I  do  affure  you  that  I  follow  your  precepts  as  much  as  a 
"  young  woman  can,  who  will  live  in  the  world  without  being  laugh'd  at. 
cc  I  have  no  hooped  petticoat,  and  when  I  am  a  matron  will  wear  broad 
"  tuckers  whether  you  fucceed  or  no.  If  the  flying  projedt  takes,  I  intend 
"  to  be  the  la  ft  in  wings,  being  refolved  in  every  thing  to  behave  my  felf 
c<  as  becomes 

Your  mojl  obedient  Ward. 
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■  poet  arum  veniet  manus,  auxilio  qua 


Sit  mihi Hor. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  more  fhows  the  want  of  tafte  and  discern- 
ment in  a  writer,  than  the  decrying  of  any  Author  in  grofs,  efpeci- 
ally  of  an  Author  who  has  been  the  admiration  of  multitudes,  and 
that  too  in  feveral  ages  of  the  world.     This,  however,   is  the  general  practice 
of  all  illiterate  and  undiftinguifhing  Critics.    Becaufe  Homer  and  Virgil  and  So- 
phocles have  been  commended  by  the  learned  of  all  times,  every  fcribler,  who 
has  no  relifh  of  their  beauties,  gives  himfelf  an  air  of  rapture  when  he  fpeaks 
of  them.     But  as  he  praifes  thefe  he  knows  not  why,  there  are  others  whom 
he  depreciates  with  the  fame  vehemence  and  upon  the  fame  account.     We 
may  fee  after  what  a  different  manner  Strada  proceeds  in  his  judgment  on 
the  Latin  Poets;  for  I  intend  to  publifh,  in  this  paper,  a  continuation  of 
that  Prolujion  which  was  the  fubjecl:  of  the  laft  Thurjdaw     I  fhall   therefore 
give  my  Reader  a  fhort  account,  in  profe,  of  every  poem  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  learned  affembly  there  defcribed ;  and  if  he  is  thoroughly  con- 
verfant  in  the  works  of  thofe  ancient  Authors,  he  will  fee  with  how  much 
judgment  every  fubjecT:  is  adapted  to  the  Poet  who  makes  ufe  of  it,  and  with 
how  much  delicacy  every  particular  Poet's  way  of  writing  is  charafterifed  in 
the  cenfure  that  is  pafled  upon  it.     Lucan's  reprefentative  was  the  firfr.  who 
recited   before  the  auguft  aflembly.     As  Luc  an  was  a  Spaniard,   his  poem 
does  honour  to  that  nation,  which  at  the  fame  time  makes  the  romantic  bra- 
very in  the  hero  of  it  more  probable. 

Alphonjb  was  the  Governour  of  a  town  inverted  by  the  Moors.  During  the 
blockade  they  made  his  only  fon  their  prifoner,  whom  they  brought  before 
the  walls,  and  expofed  to  his  father's  fight,  threatning  to  put  him  to  death 
if  he  did  not  immediately  give  up  the  town.  The  father  tells  them  if  he' 
had  an  hundred  fons,  he  would  rather  fee  them  all  perifh  than  do  an  ill 
adtion,  or  betray  his  country.  But,  fays  he,  if  you  take  a  pleafure  in  destroy- 
ing the  innocent,  you  may  do  it  if  you  pleafe:  behold  a  fword  for  your  pur- 
pole.  Upon  which  he  threw  his  fword  from  the  wall,  returned  to  his  Palace, 
and  was  able,  at  fuch  a  juncture,  to  fit  dawn  to  the  repaft,  which  was  prepared 

for 
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for  him.  He  was  fcon  railed  by  the  fhouts  of  the  enemy  and  cries  of  the 
befieged.  Upon  returning  again  to  the  walls,  he  faw  his  fon  lying  in  the 
pangs  of  death  ;  but  far  from  betraying  any  w^aknefs  at  fuch  a  fpedtacle,  he 
upbraids  his  friends  for  their  forrow,  and  returns  to  finifli  his  repaft. 

Upon  the  recital  of  this  ftory,  which  is  exquifitely  drawn  up  m  Lucan's 
fpirit  and  language,  the  whole  affembly  declared  their  opinion  of  Lucan  in  a 
confufed  murmur.  The  poem  was  praifed  or  cenfured  according  to  the  pre- 
judices which  every  one  had  conceived  in  favour  or  difadvantage  of  the  Au- 
thor. Thefe  were  fo  very  great,  that  fome  had  placed  him  in  their  opinions 
above  the  higheft,  and  others  beneath  the  lowefl  of  the  Latin  Poets.  Moft 
of  them  however  agreed,  that  Lucan's  genius  was  wonderfully  great,  but  at 
the  fame  time  too  haughty  and  headftrong  to  be  governed  by  art,  and  that 
his  ftyle  was  like  his  genius,  learned,  bold  and  lively,  but  withal  too  tragical 
and  bluftering.  In  a  word,  that  he  chofe  rather  a  great  than  a  juft  reputa- 
tion ;  to  which  they  added,  that  he  was  the  firfl  of  the  Latin  Poets  who 
deviated  from  the  purity  of  the  Roman  language. 

The  reprefentative  of  Lucretius  told  the  affembly,  that  they  fhould  foon 
be  fenfible  of  the  difference  between  a  Poet  who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  a 
ftranger  who  had  been  adopted  to  it :  after  which  he  entered  upon  his  fub- 
jecl,  which  I  find  exhibited  to  my  hand  in  a  fpeculation  of  one  of  my 
predecefTors. 

Strada,  in  the  perfon  of  Lucretius,  gives  an  account  of  a  chimerical  cor- 
refpondence  between  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a  certain  load-ftone,  which 
had  fuch  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two  feveral  needles,  when  one  of 
the  needles  fo  touched  began  to  move,  the  other,  though  at  never  fo  great  a 
diftance,  moved  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  He  tells  us,  thac 
the  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  poffeft  of  one  of  thefe  needles,  made  a 
kind  of  dial- plate,  inferibing  it  with  the  four  and  twenty  letters,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate.  They 
then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  thefe  plates  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
could  move  round  without  impediment,  fo  as  to  touch  any  of  the  four  and 
twenty  letters.  Upon  their  feparating  from  one  another  into  diftant  countries, 
they  agreed  to  withdraw  themfelves  punctually  into  their  clofets  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converfe  with  one  another  by  means  of  this  their 
invention.  Accordingly  when  they  were  fome  hundred  miles  afunder,  each 
of  them  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  clofet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  imme- 
diately caft  his  eye  upon  his  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  any 
thing  to  his  Friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the 
words  which  he  had  occafion  for,  making  a  little  paufe  at  the  end  of  every 
word  or  fentence,  to  avoid  confufion.     The  friend,  in  the  mean  while,  (aw 

his 
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his  own  fympathetick  needle  moving  of  it  felf  to  every  letter  which  that  of  his 
Correfpondent  pointed  at :  By  this  means  they  talked  together  a-crofs  a  whole 
continent,  and  conveyed  their  thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  inftant  over  cities 
or  mountains,  feas  or  defarts. 

The  whole  audience  were  pleafed  with  the  artifice  of  the  Poet  who  repre- 
fented  Lucretius,  obferving  very  well  how  he  had  laid  afleep  their  attention 
to  the  fimplicity  of  his  ftyle  in  fome  verfes,  and  to  the  want  of  harmony  in 
others,  by  fixing  their  minds  to  the  novelty  of  his  fubject,  and  to  the  experi- 
ment which  he  related.  Without  fuch  an  artifice  they  were  of  opinion  that 
nothing  would  have  founded  more  harfh  than  Lucretius?,  diction  and  num- 
bers. But  it  was  plain  that  the  more  learned  part  of  the  affembly  were  quite 
of  another  mind.  Thefe  allowed  that  it  was  peculiar  to  Lucretius,  above  all 
other  Poets,  to  be  always  doing  or  teaching  fomething,  that  no  other  ftyle 
was  fo  proper  to  teach  in,  or  gave  a  greater  plealure  to  thofe  who  had  a  true 
relim  for  the  Roman  tongue.  They  added  further,  that  if  Lucretius  had  not 
been  embarraffed  with  the  difficulty  of  his  matter,  and  a  little  led  away  by 
an  affectation  of  antiquity,  there  could  not  have  been  any  thing  more  perfect 
than  his  Poem. 

Claudian  fucceeded  Lucretius,  having  chofen  for  his  fubject  the  fa- 
mous conteft  between  the  nightingale  and  the  lutanift,  which  every  one  is 
acquainted  with,  efpecially  fince  Mr.  Philips  has  fo  finely  improved  that  hint 
in  one  of  his  paftorals. 

He  had  no  fooner  finifhed,  but  the  affembly  rung  with  acclamations  made 
in  his  praife.  His  firft  beauty,  which  every  one  owned,  was  the  great  clear- 
nefs  and  perfpicuity  which  appeared  in  the  plan  of  his  Poem.  Others  were 
wonderfully  charmed  with  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  verfe,  and  the  flowing  of 
his  numbers,  in  which  there  were  none  of  thofe  elifions  and  cuttings-off  fo 
frequent  in  the  works  of  other  Poets.  There  were  feveral  however  of  a  more 
refined  judgment,  who  ridiculed  that  infufion  of  foreign  phrafes  with  which 
he  had  corrupted  the  Latin  tongue,  and  fpoke  with  contempt  of  the  equabi- 
lity of  his  numbers  that  cloyed  and  fatiated  the  ear  for  want  of  variety :  to 
which  they  likewife  added  a  frequent  and  unfeafonable  affectation  of  appear- 
ing fonorous  and  fublime. 

Thefequel  of  this  prolufwn  fiould  be  the  work  of  another  day. 
Vo  l.  IV.  B  b  Friday. 
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Nee  magis  exprejji  vultus  per  ahenea  Jigna.  Hor. 

-• — .  $     ■      ■  —    '  — 

THAT  I  may  get  out  of  debt  with  the  public  as  faft  as  I  can,  I  {hall 
here  give  them  the  remaining  part  of  Strata's  criticiim  on  the  Latin 
heroic  poets.  My  Readers  may  fee  the  whole  work  in  the  three  papers 
numbered  115,  119,  122.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Authors 
themfelves,  cannot  but  be  pleafed  to  fee  them  fo  juftly  reprefented ;  and  as 
for  thofe  who  have  never  perufed  the  originals,  they  may  form  a  judgment 
of  them  from  fuch  accurate  and  entertaining  copies.  The  whole  piece  will 
fhow  at  leaft  how  a  man  of  genius  (and  none  elfe  fhould  call  himfelf  a  Critic) 
can  make  the  drieft  art  a  pleaiing  amufement. 

cThe  fequel  of  StradaV  prolujion. 

The  Poet  who  perfonated  Ovid  gives  an  account  of  the  Chryfo-magnet,  or 

of  the  Loadftone  which  attracts  gold,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  common 

JLoadftone  attracts  iron.     The  Author,  that  he  might  exprefs  Ovid's  way  of 

thinking,  derives  this  virtue  to  the  Chryfo-magnet  from  a  poetical  Metamor- 

phofis. 

As  I  was  fitting  by  a  well,  fays  he,  when  I  was  a  boy,  my  ring  dropped 
into  it,  when  immediately  my  father  faftning  a  certain  ftone  to  the  end  of  a 
line,  let  it  down  into  the  well.  It  no  fooner  touched  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, but  the  ring  leapt  up  from  the  bottom,  and  clung  to  it  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  he  drew  it  out  like  a  fiih.  My  father  feeing  me  wonder  at  the  experi- 
ment, gave  me  the  following  account  of  it.  When  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
went  about  the  world,  to  repair  mankind  by  throwing  ftones  over  their 
heads,  the  men  who  rofe  from  them  differed  in  their  inclinations  according 
to  the  places  on  which  the  ftones  fell.  Thofe  which  fell  in  the  fields  be- 
came plowmen  and  fhepherds.  Thofe  which  fell  into  the  water  produ- 
ced failors  and  fimermen.  Thofe  that  fell  among  the  woods  and  forefts 
gave  birth  to  huntfmen.  Among  the  reft  there  were  feveral  that  fell  upon 
mountains,  that  had  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  them.  This  laft  race  of 
men  immediately  betook  themfelves  to  the  fearch  of  thefe  precious 
metals ;  but  nature  being  difpleafed  to  fee  her  felf  ranfacked,  withdrew 
thefe  her  treafures  towards  the  center  of  the  earth.     The  avarice  of  man 

however 
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however  perfifted  in  its  former  purfuits,  and  ranfacked  her  inmoft  bow- 
els in  quefVof  the  riches  which  they  contained.  Nature  feeing  her  felf  thus 
plundered  by  a  fwarm  of  miners,  was  fo  highly  incenfed,  that  me  (hook  the 
whole  place  with  an  earthquake,  and  buried  the  men  under  their  own  works. 
The  Stygian  flames  which  lay  in  tine  neighbourhood  of  thefe  deep  mines, 
broke  out  at  the  fame  time  with  great  fury,  burning  up  the  whole  mafs  of 
human  limbs  and  earth,  until  they  were  hardened  and  baked  into  ftone. 
The  human  bodies  that  were  delving  in  iron  mines  were  converted  into  thofe 
common  loadftones  which  attract  that  metal.  Thofe  which  were  in  fearch 
of  gold  became  chryfo-magnets,  and  ftill  keep  their  former  avarice  in  their 
prefent  ftate  of  petrefadtion. 

Ovid  had  no  fooner  given  over  fpeaking,  but  the  affembly  pronounced 
their  opinions  of  him.  Several  were  fo  taken  with  his  eafie  way  of  writing, 
and  had  fo  formed  their  taftes  upon  it,  that  they  had  no  relifh  for  any  com- 
pofition  which  was  not  framed  in  the  Ovidiah  manner.  A  great  many,  how- 
ever, were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  until  at  length  it  was  determined  by  a  plu- 
rality of  voices,  that  Ovid  highly  deferved  the  name  of  a  witty  man,  but  that 
his  language  was  vulgar  and  trivial,  and  of  the  nature  of  thofe  things  which 
coll:  no  labour  in  the  invention,  but  are  ready  found  out  to  a  man's  hand.  In 
the  laft  place  they  all  agreed,  that  the  greateft  objection  which  lay  acrainft 
Ovid,  both  as  to  his  life  and  writings,  was  his  having  too  much  wit,  and 
that  he  would  have  fucceeded  better  in  both,  had  he  rather  checked  than  in- 
dulged it.  Sfa.'ius  flood  up  next  with  a  fwelling  and  haughty  air,  and  made 
the  following  ftory  the  fubject  of  his  poem. 

AGcrman  and  a  Por'tugue/e,  when  Vienna  was  befieged,  having  had  frequent 
contefts  of  rivalry,  were  preparing  for  a  fingle  duel,  when  on  a  fudden  the 
walls  were  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  both  the  German  and  Portu- 
gucfe  confented  to  facrifice  their  private  refentments  to  the  publick,  and  to 
fee  who  could  fignalize  himfelf  moft  upon  the  common  foe.  Each  of  them 
did  wonders  in  repelling  the  enemy  from  different  parts  of  the  wall.  The 
German  was  at  length  engaged  amidfl  a  whole  army  of  Turks,  until  his  left 
arm,  that  held  the  fhield,  was  unfortunately  lopped  off,  and  he  himfelf  fo 
ftunned  with  a  blow  he  had  received,  that  he  fell  down  as  dead.  The  Por- 
tuguese feeing  the  condition  of  his  rival,  very  generoufly  flew  to  his  fuccour, 
difperfed  the  multitudes  that  were  gathered  about  him,  and  fought  over  him 
as  he  lay  upon  the  ground.  In  the  mean  while  the  German  recovered  from 
his  trance,  and  rofe  up  to  the  afTiftance  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  a  little  after 
had  his  right  arm,  which  held  his  fword,  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  a  fabre.  He 
would  have  loft  his  life  at  the  fame  time  by  a  fpear  which  was  aimed  at  his 
back,  had  not  the  German  flain  the  perfon  who  was  aiming  at  him.     Thefe 

B  b  2  two 
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two  competitors  for  fame  having  received  fuch  mutual  obligations  now  fought 
in  conjunction,  and  as  the  one  was  only  able  to  manage  the  fword  and  the 
other  the  fhield,  made  up  but  one  warrior  betwixt  them.  The  Portuguefe  co- 
vered the  German,  while  the  German  dealt  deftruction  among  the  enemy.  At 
length,  finding  themfelves  faint  with  lofs  of  blood,  and  refolving  to  periih 
nobly,  they  advanced  to.  the  mod  mattered  part  of  the  wall,  and  threw  them- 
felves down,  with  a  huge  fragment  of  it,  upon  the  heads  of  the  befiegers. 

When  Statius  ceafed,  the  old  factions  immediately  broke  out  concerning 
his  manner  of  writing.  Some  gave  him  very  loud  acclamations,  fuch  as  he 
had  received  in  his  life-time,  declaring  him  the  only  man  who  had  written 
in  a  ftyle  which  was  truly  heroical,  and  that  he  was  above  all  others  in  his 
fame  as  well  as  in  his  diction.  Others  cenfured  him  as  one  who  went  beyond 
all  bounds  in  his  images  and  expreflions,  laughing  at  the  cruelty  of  his  con- 
ceptions, the  rumbling  of  his  numbers,  and  the  dreadful  pomp  and  bombaft 
of  his  expreflions.  There  were  however  a  few  felecl  judges  who  moderated 
"between  both  thefe  extremes,  and  pronounced  upon  Statius,  that  there  ap- 
peared in  his  flyle  much  poetical  heat  and  fire,  but  withal  fo  much  fmoak  as 
fullied  the  brightnefs  of  it.  That  there  was  a  majefty  in  his  verfe,  but  that  ic 
was  the  majefty  rather  of  a  Tyrant  than  of  a  King.  That  he  was  often  tow- 
ering among  the  clouds,  but  often  met  with  the  fate  of  Icarus.  In  a  word, 
that  Statius  was  among  the  Poets,  what  Alexander  the  Great  is  among  He- 
roes, a  man  of  great  virtues  and  of  great  faults. 

Virgil  was  the  laft  of  the  ancient  Poets  who  produced  himfelf  upon  this 
occafion.  His  fubjedt  was  the  ftory  of  Theutilla;  which  being  i'o  near  that 
of  Judith  in  all  its  circumftances,  and  at  the  fame  time  tranflated  by  a  very  in- 
genious Gentleman  in  one  of  Mr.  Dryden's  mifcellanies,  I  {hall  here  give  no 
farther  account  of  it.  When  he  had  done,  the  whole  aflembly  declared  the 
works  of  this  great  Poet  a  fubjedt  rather  for  their  admiration  than  for  their 
applaufe,  and  that  if  any  thing  was  wanting  in  Virgil's  poetry,  it  was  to  be 
afcribed  to  a  deficiency  in  the  art  it  felf,  and  not  in  the  genius  of  this  great 
man.  There  were  however  fome  envious  murmurs  and  detractions  heard 
among  the  croud,  as  if  there  were  very  frequently  verfes  in  him  which  flagged 
or  wanted  fpirit,  and  were  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  faultlefs  than  beauti- 
ful.    But  thefe  injudicious  cenfures  were  heard  with  a  general  indignation. 

I  need  not  obferve  to  my  learned  Reader,  that  the  foregoing  ftory  of  the 
German  and  Portuguefe  is  almoft  the  fame  in  every  particular  with  that  of  the 
two  rival  foldiers  in  Cafar's  Commentaries.  This  proluflon  ends  with  the 
performance  of  an  Italian  Poet,  full  of  thofe  little  witticifms  and  conceits 
which  have  infeded  the  greateft  part  of  modern  poetry. 

Saturday, 
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N  °  113.  Saturday,  Augufi 


hie  murus  aheneus  ejlo 


Nil  confeire  fibi 


THERE  arc  a  fort  of  Knights-errant  in  the  world,  who,  quite  con- 
trary to  thofe  in  romance,  are  perpetually  feeking  adventures  to  bring 
virgins  into  diftrefs,  and  to  ruin  innocence.  When  men  of  rank  and 
figure  pafs  away  their  lives  in  thefe  criminal  purfuits  and  practices,  they  ought 
to  confider  that  they  render  themfelves  more  vile  and  defpicable  than  any  in- 
nocent man  can  be,  whatever  low  ftation  his  fortune  or  birth  hath  placed 
him  in.  Title  and  anceftry  render  a  good  man  more  illuftrious,  but  an  ill  one 
more  contemptible. 

Thy  father's  merit  fets  thee  up  to  view, 

And  plants  thee  in  the  fair  ejl  point  of  light , 

To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  confpicuous.  Cato. 

I  have  often  wondered,  that  thefe  deflowrers  of  innocence,  though  dead 
to  all  the  fentiments  of  virtue  and  honour,  are  not  retrained  by  companion 
and  humanity.  To  bring  forrow,  confufion  and  infamy  into  a  family,  to 
wound  the  heart  of  a  tender  parent,  and  ftain  the  life  of  a  poor  deluded  young 
woman  with  a  difhonour  that  can  never  be  wiped  off,  are  circumftances  one 
would  think  fufficient  to  check  the  moft.  violent  paffion  in  a  heart  which  has 
the  lead  tindture  of  pity  and  good-nature.  Would  any  one  purchafe  the  gra- 
tification of  a  moment  at  fo  dear  a  rate  ?  and  entail  a  lafting  mifery  on  others 
for  fuch  a  tranfient  fatisfaction  to  himfelf  ?  nay,  for  a  fatisfaclion  that  is  fure' 
at  fome  time  or  other,  to  be  followed  with  remorfe  ?  I  am  led  to  this  fubieel 
by  two  Letters  which  came  lately  to  my  hands.  The  laft  of  them  is  it 
feems,  the  copy  of  one  fent  by  a  mother  to  one  who  had  abufed  her  daugh- 
ter ;  and  though  I  cannot  juftifie  her  fentiments,  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  they 
are  fuch  as  might  arife  in  a  mind  which  had  not  yet  recovered  its  temper  af- 
ter fo  great  a  provocation.  I  prefent  the  Reader  with  it  as  I  received  it  be- 
caufe  I  think  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  affliction  which  a  fond  parent  fuffers 
on  fuch  an  occalion. 

S  I  Rt 
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SIR,  finre,  July  171 3. 

4  HP  HE  other  day  I  went  into  the  houfe  of  one  of  my  tenants,  whofe  wife 
'  ■*■  was  formerly  a  fervant  in  our  family,  and  (by  my  grand-mother's 
i  kindnefs)  had  her  education  with  my  mother  from  her  infancy  j  fo  that 
'  flie  is  of  a  fpirit  and  understanding  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  her  own 

*  rank.  I  found  the  poor  woman  in  the  utmoft  diforder  of  mind  and  attire, 
'  drowned  in  tears,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  that  looked  rather  like  ftupi- 

*  dity  than  grief.  She  leaned  upon  her  arm  over  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  Let- 
'  ter  folded  up  and  directed  to  a  certain  Nobleman,  very  famous  in  our  parts 
1  for  low-intrigue,  or  (in  plainer  words)  for  debauching  country  girls ;  in 
'  which  number  is  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  my  poor  tenant,  as  I  learn 
'  from  the  following  Letter  written  by  her  mother.  I  have  fent  you  here  a 
1  copy  of  it,  which,  made  publick  in  your  paper,  may  perhaps  furnifh  ufe- 

*  ful  reflections  to  many  men  of  figure  and  quality,  who  indulge  them- 
1  felves  in  a  paffion  which  they  poffefs  but  in  common  with  the  vileft  part  of 
c  mankind. 

My  Lord, 
"  T  AST  night  I  difcovered  the  injury  you  have  done  to  my  daughter. 
"  *~A  Heaven  knows  how  long  and  piercing  a  torment  that  fhort-lived 
"  fhameful  pleafure  of  yours  muft  bring  upon  me;  upon-  me,  from  whom 
"  you  never  received  any  offence.  This  confideration  alone  mould  have  de- 
"  terred  a  noble  mind  from  fo  bafe  and  ungenerous  an  act.  But,  alas!  what 
''  is  all  the  grief  that  muft  be  my  fhare,  in  comparifon  of  that,  with  which 
"*'  you  have  requited  her  by  whom  you  have  been  obliged  ?  lofs  of  good 
"  name,  anguifh  of  heart,  fhame  and  infamy,  are  what  muft  inevitablyfall 
"  upon  her,  unlefs  fhe  gets  over  them  by  what  is  much  worfe,  open  impu- 
"  dence,  proteffed  lewdnefs,  and  abandoned  proftitution.  Thefe  are  the  re- 
"  turns  you  have  made  to  her,  for  putting  in  your  power  all  her  livelihood 
"  and  dependance,  her  virtue  and  reputation.     O,  my  Lord,  fhould  my  fon 

"  have  practifed  the  like  on  one  of  your  daughters! 1  know  you  fwell 

"  with  indignation  at  the  very  mention  of  it,  and  would  think  he  deferved  a 
<c  thoufand  deaths,  fhould  he  make  fuch  an  attempt  upon  the  honour  of 
"  your  family.  It  is  well,  my  Lord.  And  is  then  the  honour  of  your  daugh- 
"  ter,  whom  ftill,  though  it  had  been  violated,  you  might  have  maintained 
"  in  plenty,  and  even  luxury,  of  greater  moment  to  her,  than  to  my  daugh- 
"  ter  hers,  whofe  only  fuftenance  it  was  ?  and  muft  my  fon,  void  of  all  the 
"  advantages  of  a  generous  education,  muft  he,  I  fay,  confider:  and  may 
"  your  Lordfhip  be  excufed  from  all  reflection?  Eternal  contumely  attend 

"  that 
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"  that  guilty  title  which  claims  exemption  from  thought,  and  arrogates  to 
"  its  wearers  the  prerogative  of  brutes.  Ever  curfed  be  its  falfe  luftre,  which 
"  could  dazzle  my  poor  daughter  to  her  undoing.  Was  it  for  this  that  the 
"  exalted  merits,  and  godlike  virtues  of  your  great  anceftor  were  honoured 
"  with  a  Coronet,  that  it  might  be  a  pander  to  his  poflerity,  and  confer  a 
"  privilege  of  dilhonouring  the  innocent  and  defencelefs?  at  this  rate  the 
"  laws  of  rewards  mould  be  inverted,  and  he  who  is  generous  and  good 
"  mould  be  made  a  beggar  and  a  flave  ;  that  induflry  and  honefl  diligence 
"  may  keep  his  poflerity  unfpotted,  and  preferve  them  from  ruining  virgins, 
"  and  making  whole  families  unhappy.  Wretchednefs  is  now  become  my 
*{  everlafling  portion!  Your  crime,  my  Lord,  will  draw  perdition  even  upon 
"  my  head.  I  may  not  fue  for  forgivenefs  of  my  own  failings  and  mif- 
"  deeds,  for  I  never  can  forgive  yours;  but  fliall  curfe  you  with  my  dying 
"  breath,  and  at  the  lafl  tremendous  day  fliall  hold  forth  in  my  arms  my 
"  much  wronged  child,  and  call  aloud  for  vengeance  on  her  denier.  Under 
"  thefe  prefent  horrors  of  mind  I  could  be  content  to  be  your  chief  tormen- 
"  tor,  ever  paying  you  mock  reverence,  and  founding  in  your  ears,  to  your 
"  unutterable  loathing,  the  empty  title  which  infpired  you  with  prefumption 
"  to  tempt,  and  over-awed  my  daughter  to  comply. 

"  Thus  have  I  given  fome  vent  to  my  forrow,  nor  fear  I  to  awaken  you 
n  to  repentance,  fo  that  your  fin  may  be  forgiven  :  the  divine  laws  have  been 
*  broken,  but  much  injury,  irreparable  injury,  has  been  alfo  done  to  me,  and 
K  the  jufl  judge  will  not  pardon  that  until  I  do. 

My  Lord,  your  confcience  will  help  you  to  my  name. 


M°  1x4.  Monday,  Augufl  3. 


Quidfremat  in  terris  violentius?  t  Juv. 


More  roarings  of  the  Lion. 
Mr.  Guardian, 
u  -«-^EFORE  I  proceed  to  make  you  my  propofals,  it  will  be  neceffary 
''  j-V  to  inform  you,  that  an  uncommon  ferocity  in  my  countenance,  to- 
"  •*— ^  gether  with  the  remarkable  flatnefs  of  my  nofe,  and  extent  of  my 
"  mouth.have  lonff  fince  procured  me  the  name  of  Lion  in  this  our  univerfity. 
b  <*  The 
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"  The  vaft  emolument  that,  in  all  probability,  will  accrue  to  the  Publick 
"  from  the  roarings  of  my  new-eredted  likenefs  at  Button's,  hath  made  me 
"  defirous  of  being  as  like  him  in  that  part  of  his  character,  as  I  am  told  I 
"  already  am  in  all  parts  of  my  perfon.  Wherefore  I  mod  humbly  propofe 
"  to  you,  that  (as  it  is  impoflible  for  this  one  Lion  to  roar,  either  long  enough 
"  or  loud  enough  againft  all  the  things  that  are  roar-worthy  in  thefe  Realms) 
"  you*would  appoint  him  a  Sub-Lion,  as  a  Prafeftus  Provincia,  in  every 
"  county  in  Great  Britain,  and  'tis  my  requeft,  that  I  may  be  inftituted  his 
"  under-roarer  in  this  univeffity,  town,  and  county  of  Cambridge,  as  my  re- 
"  femblance  does,  in  fome  meafure,  claim  that  I  mould. 

"  I  {hall  follow  my  Metropolitan's  example,  in  roaring  only  againft  thofe 
"  enormities  that  are  too  flight  and  trivial  for  the  notice  or  cenfures  of  our 
"  Magiftrates,  and  mall  communicate  my  roarings  to  him  monthly,  or  oftner 
"  if  occafion  requires,  to  be  inferted  in  your  papers  cum  privilegio. 

"  I  {hall  not  omit  giving  informations  of  the  improvement  or  decay  of  pun- 
"  ning,  and  may  chance  to  touch  upon  the  rife  and  fall  of  Tuckers ;  but  I 
"  will  roar  aloud  and  fpare  not,  to  the  terror  of,  at  prefent,  a  very  flourifh- 
"  ing  fociety  of  people  called  Lowngers,  Gentlemen  whofe  obfervations  are 
"  moftly  itinerant,  and  who  think  they  have  already  too  much  good  fenfeof 
"  their  own,  to  be  in  need  of  ftaying  at  home  to  read  other  peoples. 

■«  I  have,  Sir,  a  Raven  that  fhall  ferve,  by  way  of  Jackall,  to  bring  me  in 
"  provifions,  which  I  fhall  chaw  and  prepare  for  the  digeftion  of  my  princi- 
"  pal ;  and  I  do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  under  my  jurifdi6Uon,  that  who- 
"  ever  are  willing  to  contribute  to  this  good  defign,  if  they  will  affix  their 
"  informations  to  the  leg  or  neck  of  the  aforefaid  Raven  or  Jackall,  they  will 
"  be  thankfully  receiv'd  by  their  (but  more  particularly 

from  my  Den  at»  Tour)  humble  Servant 

Collidge  in  Cambridge, 

July  *9.  Leo  the  Second. 

N.  B.  The  Raven  won't  bite. 

Mr.  Ironside,  « 

«  T  TEARING  that  your  Unicorn  is  now  in  hand,  and  not  queftioning 
"  *--■  but  his  horn  will  prove  a  Cornu-copia  to  you,  I  defire  that  in  order  to 
"  introduce  it,  you  will  confider  the  following  propofal. 

"  My  wife  and  I  intend  a  diflertation  upon  horns ;  the  province  fhe  has  cho- 
"  fen  is,  the  planting  of  them,  and  I  am  to  treat  of  their  growth,  improve- 
"  ment,  &c.  The  work  is  like  to  fwell  fo  much  upon  our  hands,  that  I  am 
*'  afraid  we  (han't  be  able  to  bear  the  charge  of  printing  it  without  a  fubfcrip- 

"  tion, 
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"  tion,  wherefore  I  hope  you  will  invite  the  city  into  it,  and  defire  thofe 
"  who  have  any  thing  by  them  relating  to  that  part  of  natural  hiftory,  to 
"  communicate  it  to, 

SIR,  your  bumble  Servant, 

Humphry  Binicorn. 

SIR, 
n  T  Humbly  beg  leave  to  drop  a  fong  into  your  Lion's  mouth,  which  will 
"  very  truly  make  him  roar  like  any  nightingale.  It  is  fallen  into  my  hands 
"  by  chance,  and  is  a  very  fine  imitation  of  the  works  of  many  of  our  Eng- 
"  lijh  Lyricks.  It  cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  thofe  who  admire 
"  the  tranflations  of  Italian  Opera's 

I. 

Oh  the  charming  month  of  May ! 
Oh  the  charming  month  of  May ! 
When  the  breezes  fan  the  treefes 
Full  of  blojjbms  frejlo  and  gay 
Full,  &c. 

II. 
Oh  what  joys  our  projpecls  yield! 
Charming  joys  our  profpeSls  yield  ! 
In  a  new  livery  when  we  fee  every 
Bujb  and  meadow,  tree  andfield——— 
Bujh,  &c. 

III. 
Oh  how  f rep  the  morning  air  ! 
Charming fre/lj  the  morning  air! 
When  the  Zephirs  and  the  heifers 
Their  odoriferous  breath  compare  ■ 
Their,  &c. 

IV. 
Oh  how  fine  our  evening  walk  ! 
Charming  fine  our  evening  walk  ! 
When  the  nighting-gale  delighting 

With  her  fong  fufpends  our  talk 

With  her,  &c. 

Vol.  IV.'  C  c  Oh 
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v. 

Oh  how  fweet  at  night  to  dream ! 
Charming  fweet  at  night  to  dream  ! 
On  mojfy  pillows,  by  the  trilloes 
Of  a  gentle  purling  Jlream  — — — 
Of  a,  &c. 

VI. 
Oh  how  kind  the  country  lafs ! 
Charming  kind  the  country  lafs  ! 
Who,  her  cow  bilking,  leaves  her  milking 
For  a  green  gown  upon  the  grafs    ■■»■■ 
For  a,  &c. 

VII. 
Oh  how  fweet  it  is  to  fpy  ! 
Charming  fweet  it  is  to  fpy  ! 
At  the  conclufon  her  confufon, 


o 
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Bluffing  cheeks,  and  down-cajl  eye  » 

Blujhing,  &c. 

VIII. 
Oh  the  cooling  curds  and  cream  ! 
Charming  cooling  curds  and  cream. 
When  all  is  over  Jhe  gives  her  lover! 

Who  on  her  skimming-dijh  carves  her  name  • — 

Who  on,  &c. 

Afr.  Ironside,  July  30. 

1  T  Have  always  been  very  much  pleafed  with  the  fight  of  thofe  creatures, 
1  which  being  of  a  foreign  growth,  are  brought  into  our  Ifland  for  fhow: 
I  may  fay,  there  has  not  been  a  tyger,  leopard,  elephant  or  hyghgeen,  for 
fome  years  paft,  in  this  nation,  but  I  have  taken  their  particular  dimen- 
fions,  and  am  able  to  give  a  very  good  defcription  of  them.  But  I  mull 
own,  I  never  had  a  greater  curiofity  to  vifit  any  of  thefe  Grangers  than 
your  Lion.  Accordingly  I  came  yefterday  to  town,  being  able  to  wait  no 
longer  for  fair  weather  j  and  made  ^what  hafte  I  could  to  Mr.  Button's, 
who  readily  conducted  me  to  his  den  of  ftate.  He  is  really  a  creature  of  as 
noble  a  prefencc  as  I  have  feen,  he  has  grandeur  and  good  humour  in  his 
countenance,  which  command  both  our  love  and  refpect ;  his  fhaggy  main 
and  whiskers  are  peculiar  graces.     In  fhort,  I  do  not  queftion  but  he  will 

"  prove 
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"  prove  a  worthy  Supporter  of  Britijh  honour  and  virtue,  efpecially  when  af- 
"  fifted  by  the  Unicorn:  You  muft  think  I  would  not  wait  upon  him 
"  without  a  morfel  to  gain  his  favour,  and  had  provided  what  I  hoped  would 
"  have  pleafed,  but  was  unluckily  prevented  by  the  prefence  of  a  bear,  which 
*  conftantly,  as  I  approached  with  my  prefent,  threw  his  eyes  in  my  way, 
"  and  flared  me  out  of  my  refolution.  I  muft  not  forget  to  tell  you,  my 
"  younger  daughter  and  your  ward  is  hard  at  work  about  her  Tucker,  hav- 
"  ing  never  from  her  infancy  laid  afide  the  modefty-piece. 

7  am,  venerable  Nestor,  your  friend  and  bumble  ferv  ant, 

P.  N. 

"  I  was  a  little  furprifed,  having  read  fome  of  your  Lion's  roarings,  that 
"  a  creature  of  fuch  eloquence  fhould  want  a  tongue,  but  he  has  other  qua- 
"  litkations  which  make  good  that  deficiency. 


N°   1  ?  4.  Friday }  Auguji   14, 


Matrons  prater  faciem  nil  cernere  pojjis, 

Catcra,  ni  Catia  ejl,  demifsd  vejle  tegentis.  Hor. 


MY  Lion  having  given  over  roaring  for  fome  time,  I  find  that  feveral 
ftories  have  been  fpread  abroad  in  the  country  to  his  difadvanta^c. 
One  of  my  correfpondents  tells  me,  it  is  confidently  reported  of  him 
in  their  parts,  that  he  is  filenced  by  authority ;  another  informs  me,  that  he 
hears  he  was  fent  for  by  a  meflenger,  who  had  orders  to  bring  him  away  with  all 
his  papers,  and  that  upon  examination  he  was  found  to  captain  feveral  danee- 
rous  things  in  his  maw.  I  muft  not  omit  another  report  which  has  been 
raifed  by  fuch  as  are  enemies  to  me  and  my  Lion,  namely,  that  he  is  ftarved 
for  want  of  food,  and  that  he  has  not  had  a  good  meals  meat  for  this  fort- 
night. I  do  hereby  declare  thefe  reports  to  be  altogether  groundlefs ;  and  fince 
I  am  contradiding  common  fame,  I  muft  likewife  acquaint  the  world,  that 
the  ftory  of  a  two  hundred  pound  bank-bill  being  conveyed  to  me  through  the 
mouth  of  my  Lion,  has  no  foundation  of  truth  in  it.  The  matter  of  fact 
is  this ;  my  Lion  has  not  roared  for  thefe  twelve  days  paft,  by  reafon  that 
his  prompters  have  put  very  ill  words  in  his  mouth,  and  fuch  as  he  could  not 

C  c  2  utter 
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utter  with  common  honour  and  decency.     Notwithftanding  the  admonitions 
I  have  given  my  correfpondents,  many  of  them  have  crammed  great  quan- 
tities of  fcandal  down  his  throat,  others  have  choaked  him   with  lewdnefs 
and  ribaldry.     Some  of  them  have  gorged  him  with  fo  much  nonfenfe  that 
they  have  made  a  very  afs  of  him.     On  Monday  laft,   upon  examining,  I 
found  him  an  arrant  French  Tory,  and  the  day  after  a  virulent  Whig.     Some 
have  been  fo  mifchievous  as  to  make  him  fall  upon  his  Keeper,  and  give  me 
very  reproachful   language ;  but  as  I  have  promifed  to  reftrain  him  from 
hurting  any  man's  reputation,  fo  my  Reader  may  be  aflured  that  I  my  felf 
fhall  be  the  laft  man  whom  I  will  fuffer  him  to  abufe.     However,  that  I  may 
give  general  fatis faction,  I  have  a  defign  of  converting  a  room  in  Mr.  Button's 
houfe  to  the  Lion's  Library,  in  which  I  intend  to  depofite  the  feveral  packets 
of  letters  and  private  intelligence  which  I  do  not  communicate  to  the  publick. 
Thefe  manufcripts  will  in  time  be  very  valuable,  and  may  afford  good  lights 
to  future  hiftorians  who  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  prefent  age.     In  the 
mean  while,  as  the  Lion  is  an  animal  which  has  a  particular  regard  for  chafti- 
ty,  it  has  been  obferved  that  mine  has  taken  delight  in  roaring  very  vehement- 
ly againft  the  untuckered  neck,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  find  by  him,  is  ftill  deter- 
mined to  roar  louder  and  louder,  till  that  irregularity  be  thoroughly  reformed. 

Good  Mr.  Ironside, 
"  T  Muft  acquaint  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  your  Lion  is  grown  a  kind 
"  of  Bull-beggar  among  the  women  where  I  live.  When  my  wife  comes 
"  home  late  from  Cards,  or  commits  any  other  enormity,  I  whifper  in  her 
•  "  ear,  partly  betwixt  jeft  and  earneft,  that  I  will  tell  the  Lion  of  her.  Dear 
"  Sir,  do  not  let  them  alone  till  you  have  made  them  put  on  their  tuckers 
"  again.  What  can  be  a  greater  fign,  that  they  themfelves  are  fenfible  they 
"  have  ftripped  too  far,  than  their  pretending  to  call  a  bitt  of  linnen 
"  which  will  hardly  cover  a  filver  groat  their  Modejly-fiece  ?  It  is  obferved, 
"  that  this  modefty-piece  ftill  finks  lower  and  lower,  and  who  knows  where 
"  it  will  fix  at  laft*1 

"  You  muft  know,  Sir,  I  am  a  Turkey  Merchant,  and  lived  feveral  years 
"  in  a  country  where  the  women  fhow  nothing  but  their  eyes.  Upon  my 
"  return  to  England  I  was  almoft  out  of  countenance  to  fee  my  pretty  coun- 
"  try-women  laying  open  their  charms  with  fo  much  liberality,  though  at 
"  that  time  many  of  them  were  concealed  under  the  modeft  fhade  of  the 
"  Tucker.  I  foon  after  married  a  very  fine  woman,  who  always  goes  in  the 
"  extremity  of  the  fafhion.  I  was  pleafed  to  think,  as  every  married  man 
"  muft,  that  I  fhould  make  daily  difcoveries  in  the  dear  creature,  which  were 
"  unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  world.     But  fince  this  new  airy  fafhion  is  come 


(< 
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"  up,  every  one's  eye  is  as  familiar  with  her  as  mine,  for  I  can  pofitively  af- 
"  firm,  that  her  neck  is  grown  eight  inches  within  thefe  three  years.  And 
"  what  makes  me  tremble  when  I  think  of  it,  that  pretty  foot  and  ankle  are 
"  now  expofed  to  the  fight  of  the  whole  world,  which  made  my  very  heart 
"  dance  within  me  when  I  firft  found  my  felf  their  proprietor.  As  in  all 
°  appearance  the  curtain  is  flill  riling,  I  find  a  parcel  of  rafcally  young  fel- 
"  lows  in  the  neighbourhood  are  in  hopes  to  be  prefented  with  fome  new 
"  fcene  every  day. 

"  Infhort,  Sir,  the  tables  are  now  quite  turned  upon  me.  Inflead  of  being 
"  acquainted  with  her  perfon  more  than  other  men,  I  have  now  the  leafl 
:t  fhare  of  it.  When  fhe  is  at  home  fhe  is  continually  muffled  up,  and  con- 
;c  cealed  in  mobbs,  morning  gowns,  and  hankerchiefs ;  but  flrips  every  af- 
'  ternoon  to  appear  in  publick.  For  ought  I  can  find,  when  fhe  has  thrown 
'  afide  half  her  cloaths,  fhe  begins  to  think  herfelf  half  drefl.  Now,  Sir, 
'  if  I  may  prefume  to  fay  fo,  you  have  been  in  the  wrong,  to  think  of  re- 
{  forming  this  fafhion,  by  fhowing  the  immodefly  of  it.  If  you  expect  to 
'  make  female  profelytes,  you  mufl  convince  them,  that,  if  they  would  get 
c  husbands,  they  mufl  not  fhow  All  before  marriage.  I  am  fure,  had  my 
1  wife  been  dreffed  before  I  married  her  as  fhe  is  at  prefent,  fhe  would  have 
[  fatisfied  a  good  half  of  my  curiofity.  Many  a  man  has  been  hindered  from 
:  laying  out  his  money  on  a  fhow,  by  feeing  the  principal  figures  of  it  hung 
r  out  before  the  door.  I  have  often  obferved  a  curious  pafTenger  fo  attentive 
;  to  thefe  objects  which  he  could  fee  for  nothing,  that  he  took  no  notice  of 
the  matter  of  the  fhow,  who  was  continually  crying  out,  Pray  Gentlemen 
walk  in. 

"  I  have  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  how  Mahomefs  fhe-dif- 
ciples  are  obliged  to  cover  themfelves ;  you  have  lately  informed  us  from 
the  foreign  news-papers  of  the  regulations  which  the  Pope  is  now  making 
among  the  Roman  Ladies  in  this  particular;  and  I  hope  our  Britijh  Dames 
notwithstanding  they  have  the  finefl  skins  in  the  world,  will  be  content  to 
fhow  no  more  of  them  than  what  belongs  to  the  face  and  to  the  neck  pro- 
perly fpeaking.  Their  being  fair  is  no  excufe  for  their  being  naked. 
"  You  know,  Sir,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  Century  there  was  a 
fedl  of  men  among  us  who  called  themfelves  Adamites,  and  appeared  in 
publick  without  cloaths.  This  herefie  may  fpring  up  in  the  other  fex  if 
you  do  not  put  a  timely  flop  to  it,  there  being  fo  many  in  all  publick  places, 
who  fhow  fo  great  an  inclination  to  be  Evites. 

lam,  SIR,  &c. 


Saturday^ 
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N°  135.  Saturday ,  Auguft  15 


me  a 


Virtute  me  invoho Hor. 


A  Good  confcience  is  to  the  Soul  what  health  is  to  the  body:  it  pre- 
ferves  a  conftant  eafe  and  ferenity  within  us,  and  more  than  counter- 
vails all  the  calamities  and  afflictions  which  can  poffibly  befal  us.  I 
know  nothing  fo  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get  over  as  calumny  and  re- 
proach, and  cannot  find  any  method  of  quieting  the  Soul  under  them,  be- 
fides  this  fingle  one,  of  our  being  confcious  to  our  felves  that  we  do  not  de- 
ferve  them. 

I  have  been  always  mightily  pleafed  with  that  paffage  in  "Don  Quixote 
where  the  fantaftical  Knight  is  reprefented  as  loading  a  Gentleman  of  good 
fenfe  with  praifes  and  elogiums.  Upon  which  the  Gentleman  makes  this  re- 
flection tohimfelf:  How  grateful  is  praife  to  human  nature!  I  cannot  for- 
bear being  fecretly  pleafed  with  the  commendations  I  receive,  though  I  am 
fenfible  it  is  a  madman  beftows  them  on  me.  In  the  fame  manner,  though 
we  are  often  fure  that  the  cenfures  which  are  paffed  upon  us  are  uttered  by 
thofe  who  know  nothing  of  us,  and  have  neither  means  nor  abilities  to  form 
a  right  judgment  of  us,  we  cannot  forbear  being  grieved  at  what  they  fay. 

In  order  to  heal  this  infirmity,  which  is  fo  natural  to  the  beft  and  wifeft  of 
men,  I  have  taken  a  particular  pleafure  in  obferving  the  conduct  of  the  old 
Philofophers,  how  they  bore  themfelves  up  againft  the  malice  and  detraction 
of  their  enemies. 

The  way  to  filence  calumny,  fays  Bias,  is  to  be  always  exercifed  in  fuch 
things  as  are  praife- worthy.  Socrates,  after  having  received"  fentence,  told 
his  friends,  that  he  had  always  accuftomed  himfelf  to  regard  truth  and  not 
certfure,  and  he  was  not  troubled  at  his  condemnation  becaufe  he  knew  him- 
felf free  from  guilt.  It  was  in  the  fame  fpirit  that  he  heard  the  accufations 
of  his  two  great  adverfaries,  who  had  uttered  againft  him  the  mod  virulent 
reproaches.  Anytus  and  Melitus,  fays  he,  may  procure  fentence  againft  me, 
but  they  cannot  hurt  me.  This  divine  Philofopher  was  fo  well  fortified  in  his 
own  innocence,  that  he  neglected  all  the  impotence  of  evil  tongues  which 
were  engaged  in  his  deftruction.     This  was  properly  the  fupport  of  a  good 

confcience. 
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confcience,  that  contradicted  the  reports  which  had  been  raifed  againfl  him, 
and  cleared  him  to  himfelf. 

Others  of  the  Philofophers  rather  chofe  to  retort  the  injury,  by  a  fmart  re- 
ply, than  thus  to  difarm  it  with  refpect  to  themfelves.  They  fliew  that  it 
ftung  them,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  had  the  addrefs  to  make  their 
aggreffors  fuffer  with  them.  Of  this  kind  was  Ariflotle's  reply  to  one  who 
purfued  him  with  long  and^  bitter  invectives.  You,  fays  he,  who  are  ufed  to 
fuffer  reproaches,  utter  them  with  delight;  I,  who  have  not  been  ufed  to 
utter  them,  take  no  pleafure  in  hearing  them.  Diogenes  was  (till  more  fevere 
on  one  who  fpoke  ill  of  him  :  No  body  will  believe  you  when  you  fpeak  ill 
of  me,  any  more  than  they  would  believe  me  mould  I  fpeak  well  of  vou. 

In  thefe,  and  many  other  inftances  I  could  produce,  the  bitternefs  of  the 
anfwer  fufficiently  teftifies  the  uneafinefs  of  the  mind  the  perfon  was  under 
who  made  it.  I  would  rather  advife  my  Reader,  if  he  has  not  in  this  cafe 
the  fecret  confolation  that  he  deferves  no  fuch  reproaches  as  are  caft  upon 
him,  to  follow  the  advice  of  Epicletus.  If  any  one  fpeaks  ill  of  thee,  con- 
fider  whether  he  has  truth  on  his  fide;  and  if  fo,  reform  thy  felf,  that  his 
cenfures  may  not  affect  thee.  When  Anaximander  was  told,  that  the  very 
boys  laught  at  his  finging;  Ay,  fays  he?  then  I  rauft  learn  to  ling  better.  But 
of  all  the  flyings  of  Philofophers  which  I  have  gathered  together  for  my  own 
ufe  on  this  occafion,  there  are  none  which  carry  in  them  more  candour  and 
good  fenfe  than  the  two  following  ones  of  Plato.  Being  told  that  he  had 
many  enemies  who  fpoke  ill  of  him,  It  is  no  matter,  faid  he,  I  will  live  fo 
that  none  (hall  believe  them.  Hearing  at  another  time,  that  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  had  fpoken  detra&ingly  of  him;  I  am  fure  he  would  not  do  it,  fays 
he,  if  he  had  not  fome  reafon  for  it.  This  is  the  fureft,  as  well  as  the  nobleft: 
way,  of  drawing  the  fling  out  of  a  reproach,  and  the  true  method  of  pre- 
paring a  man  for  that  great  and  only  relief  againft  the  pains  of  calumny,  a 
good  confcience. 

I  defigned  in  this  EfTay,  to  fhow,  that  there  is  no  happinefs  wanting  to 
him  who  is  pofiefl  of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  and  that  no  perfon  can 
be  miferable  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  it;  but  I  find  this  fubject  fo  well  treat- 
ed in  one  of  Dr.  Sout/Ss  Sermons,  that  I  fhall  fill  this  Saturday's  paper  with  a 
paifage  of  it,  which  cannot  but  make  the  man's  heart  burn  within  him,  who 
reads  it  with  due  attention. 

That  admirable  Author,  having  fhown  the  virtue  of  a  good  confcience  in 
fupporting  a  man  under  the  greateft.  tryals  and  difficulties  of  life,  concludes 
with  reprefenting  its  force  and  efficacy  in  the  hour  of  death. 

The  third  and  lajl  in/lance,  in  which  above  all  others  this  confidence  towards 
God  does  mojl  eminently  flew  and  exert  it  felf,  is  at  the  time  of  death ;     -which 

J'urely 
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I'urely  gives  the  grand  opportunity  of  trying  both  the  ftrength  and  worth  of  every 
principle.  When  a  man  fi all  be  jujl  about  to  quit  the  Jl age  of  this  -world,  to  put 
off  his  mortality,  and  to  deliver  up  his  lajl  accounts  to  God;  at  which  fad  time 
his  memory  fiall  ferve  him  for  little  elfe,  but  to  terrifie  him  with  a  frightful  re- 
view of  his  pajl  life,  and  his  former  extravagancies  Jlripped  of  all  their  plea- 
fure,  but  retaining  their  guilt :  What  is  it  then  that  can  promife  him  a  fair  paf- 
fage  into  the  other  world,  or  a  comfortable  appearance  before  his  dreadful  Judge 
when  he  is  there?  not  all  the  friends  and  mtere&s,' all  the  riches  and  honours 
under  heaven,  can /peak  fo  much  as  a  word  for  him,  or  one  word  of  comfort  to 
him  in  that  condition;  they  may pofjibly  reproach,  but  they  cannot  relieve  him. 

No ;  at  this  difconfolate  time,  when  the  bufie  tempter  pall  be  more  than  ufually 
apt  to  vex  and  trouble  him,  and  the  pains  of  a  dying  body  to  hinder  and  difcom- 
pofe  him,  and  the  fettlement  of  worldy  affairs  to  difturb  and  confound  him ;  and 
in  a  word,  all  things  confpire  to  make  hisfick  bed  grievous  and  uneafle :  nothing 
can  then  fl and  up  againfi  all  thefe  ruins,  and  fpeak  life  in  the  midjl  of  death,  but 
a  clear  confeience. 

And  the  teftimony  of  that  pall  make  the  comforts  of  heaven  depend  upon  his 
weary  head,  like  a  refreping  dew,  or  flower -upon  a  parched  ground.  It  pall 
give  him  fame  lively  earnefts,  andfecret  anticipations  of  his  approaching  Joy.  It 
Jhall  bid  his  foul  go  out  of  the  body  undauntedly,  and  lift  up  its  head  with  confi- 
de?ice  before  Saints  and  Angels.  Surely  the  comfort,  which  it  conveys  at  thisfea- 
fon,  is  fomething  bigger  than  the  capacities  of  mortality,  mighty  and  unfpeakable, 
and  not  to  be  under  flood  till  it  comes  to  be  felt. 

And  now,  who  would  not  quit  all  the  pleafures,  and  train  and  trifles,  which 
are  apt  to  captivate  the  heart  of  man,  and  purfue  the  great  eft  rigors  of  piety, 
and  aufterities  of  a  good  life,  to  purchafe  to  himfelf  fuch  a  confeience,  as  at  the 
hour  of  death,  when  all  the  friendfjip  in  the  world  pall  bid  him  adieu,  and  the 
whole  creation  turn  its  back  upon  him,  Pall  difmifs  the  foul,  and  clofe  his  eyes 
with  that  bleffed  fentence,  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  fervant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ? 


Monday, 
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Nofles  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  ditis.  Virg. 


SOME  of  our  quaint  moralifts  have  pleafed  themfelves  with  an  obferva- 
tion,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  coming  into  the  world,  but  a  thou- 
fand  to  go  out  of  it.     I  have  feen  a  fanciful  dream  written  by  a  Spani- 
ard, in   which  he  introduces  the  perfon  of  death   metamorphofing   himfelf 
like  another  Proteus  into  innumerable  fhapes  and  figures.     To  reprefent  the 
fatality  of  feavers  and  agues,  with  many  other  diftempers  and  accidents  that 
deftroy  the  life  of  man ;  Death  enters  firft  of  all  in  a  body  of  fire,  a  little  af- 
ter he  appears  like  a  man  of  fnow,  then  rolls  about  the  room   like  a  cannon 
ball,  then  lies  on  the  table  like  a  gilded  pill :  after  this  he  transforms  himfelf, 
of  a  fudden,  into  a  fword,  then  dwindles  fucceflively  to  a  dagger,  to  a  bod- 
kin, to  a  crooked  pin,  to  a  needle,  to  a  hair.     The  Spaniard's  defign,  by  this 
allegory,  was  to  fhew  the  many  alTaults  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  expofed, 
and  to  let  his  reader  fee  that  there  was  fcarce  any  thing  in  nature  fo  very  mean 
and  inconfiderable,  but  that  it  was  able  to  overcome  him  and  lay  his  head  in 
the  dull:.     I  remember  Monfieur  Pajcbal,  in  his  Reflections  on  Providence 
has  this  obfervation  upon  Cromwell's  death.    That  Ufurper,  fays  he,  who  had 
deflroyed  the  Royal  Family  in  his  own  nation,  who  had  made  all  the  Princes 
of  Europe  tremble,  and  flruck  a  terror   into  Rome  it  felf,  was  at  laft  taken 
out  of  the  world  by  a  fit  of  the  gravel.     An  atome,  a  grain  of  fand,  fays  he, 
that  would  have  been  of  no  fignificancy  in  any  other  part  of  the  univerfe, 
being  lodged  in  fuch  a  particular  place,  was  an  inftrument  of  providence  to 
bring  about  the  mod  happy  revolution,  and  to  remove  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  this  troubler  of  mankind.     In   fhort,  fwarms  of  diftempers  are  every 
where  hovering  over  us;  cafualties,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  we 
wake  or  fleep,  fit  or  walk,  are  planted  about  us  in  ambufcade;  every  ele- 
ment, every  climate,  every  feafon,  all  nature  is  full  of  death. 

There  are  more  cafualties  incident  to  men  than  women,  as  battles,  fea- 
voyages,  with  feveral  dangerous  trades  and  profeiTions  that  often  prove  fatal 
to  the  practitioners.  I  have  feen  a  treatife  written  by  a  learned  Phyfician  on 
the  diflempers  peculiar  to  thofe  who  work  in  ftone  or  marble.  It  has  been 
therefore  obferved  by  curious  men,  that  upon  a  flrict  examination  there  are 
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more  males  brought  into  the  world  than  females.  Providence,  to  lbpply  this 
wafte  in  the  fpecies,  has  made  allowances  for  it  by  a  fuitable  redundancy 
in  the  male  fex.  Thofe  who  have  made  the  niceft  calculations  have  found, 
I  think,  that  taking  one  year  with  another,  there  are  about  twenty  boys  pro- 
duced to  nineteen  girls.  This  obfervation  is  fo  well  grounded,  that  I  wilL 
at  any  time  lay  five  to  four,  that  there  appear  more  male  than  female  infants 
in  every  weekly  bill  of  mortality.  And  what  can  be  a  more  demonftrative 
argument  for  the  fuperintendency  of  Providence  ? 

There  are  cafualties  incident  to  every  particular  flation  and  way  of  life.  A 
friend  of  mine  was  once  faying,  that  he  fancied  there  would  be  fomething 
new  and  diverting  in  a  country  bill  of  mortality.     Upon  communicating  this 
hint  to  a  gentleman  who  was  then  going  down  to  his  feat,  which  lies  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  Loitdon,  he  told  me  he  would  make  a  collection,  as 
well  as  he  could,  of  the  feveral  deaths  that  hfad  happened  in  his  country  for 
the  fpace  of  a  whole  year,  and  fend  them  up  to  me  in  the  form  of  fuch  a 
bill  as  I  mentioned.     The  Reader  will  here  fee  that  he  has  been  as  good  as 
his  promife.     To  make  it  the  more  entertaining  he  has  fet  down,  among  the 
real  diftempers,  fome  imaginary  ones,  to  which  the  country  people  afcribed 
the  deaths  of  fome  of  their  neighbours.    I  fhall  extract  out  of  them  fuch  only 
as  feem  almoft  peculiar  to  the  country,  laying  afide  feavers,  apoplexies,  fmalU 
pox,  and  the  like,  which  they  have  in  common  with  towns  and  cities. 

Of  a  fix-bar  gate,  fox-hunters  4 

Of  a  quick-fet  hedge  2 
Two  duels,  viz. 

Firft,  between  a  frying-pan  and  a  pitch-fork  1 

Second,  between  a  joint-flool  and  a  brown  jug  r 

Bewitched                                                                             •  13 

Of  an  evil  tongue  9 

Croft  in  love  7 

Broke  his  neck  in  robbing  a  henrooft  I 

Cut  finger  turned  to  a  gangrene  by  an  old  Gentlewoman  of  the  parifh  1 

Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream  2 

Took  cold  deeping  at  Church  1 1 

Of  a  fprain  in  his  (houlder  by  faving  his  dog  at  a  Bull-baiting  1 

Lady  B s  cordial  water  2 

Kmcked  down  by  a  quart  bottle  1 

Frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a  headlefs  dog  with  fawcer  eyes  I 

O/  Ottober  25 

Broke  a  vein  in  bawling  for  a  Knight  of  the  fhire  1 

Old 
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Old  women  drowned  upon  tryal  of  witchcraft  g 

Climbing  a  crow's  neft  i 

Chalk  and  green  apples  4. 

Led  into  a  horfe-pond  by  a  Will  of  the  Whijp  j 

Died  of  a  fright  in  an  exercife  of  the  trained  bands  1 

Over-eat  himfelf  at  a  houfe-warming  1 

By  the  Parfon's  bull  2 

Vagrant  beggars  worried  by  the  Squire's  houfe-dog  2 

Shot  by  miflake  x 

Of  a  mountebank  doctor  6 

Of  the  Merry  Andrew  1 

Caught  her  death  in  a  wet  ditch  1 

Old  age  100 

Foul  diftemper  o 
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■  ■  fanBus  haberi 

Jujliticeque  tenax,  faSlis  didlifque  mereris  ? 

Agnofco  procerem —  Juv. 


HORACE,    yuvenal,  Boileau,  and  indeed   the  greateft  writers  in  al- 
moft  every  age,  -have  expofed,  with  all  the  ftrength  of  wit  and  good 
fenfe,  the  vanity  of  a  man's  valuing  himfelf  upon  his  anceftors,  and 
endeavoured  to  mow  that  true  nobility  confifts  in  virtue,  not  in  birth.     With 
fubmiffion  however  to  fo  many  great  authorities,  I  think  they  have  pufhed 
this  matter  a  little  too  far.     We  ought  in  gratitude  to  honour  the  poftcrity  of 
thofe  who  have  raifed 'either  the  intereft  or  reputation  of  their  country,  and 
by  whofe  labours  we  our  felves  are  more  happy,  wife  or  virtuous  than  we 
fhould  have  been  without  them.     Belides,   naturally  fpeaking,    a  man  bids 
fairer  for  greatnefs  of  foul,  who  is  the  defcendant  of  worthy  anceftors,  and 
has  good  blood  in  his  veins,  than  one  who  is  come  of  an  ignoble  and  obfcure 
parentage.     For  thefe  reafons  I  think  a  man  of  merit,  who  is  derived  from 
an  illuftrious  line,  is  very  juftly  to  be  regarded  more  than  a  man  of  equal  me- 
rit who  has  no  claim  to  hereditary  honours.     Nay,  I  think  thofe  who  are  in- 
different in  themfelves,  and  have  nothing  elfe  to  difliinguifli  them  but  the 
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virtues  of  their  forefathers,  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  veneration 
even  upon  that  account,  and  to  be  more  refpected  than  the  common  run  of 
men  who  are  of  low  and  vulgar  extraction. 

After  having  thus  afcribed  due  honours  to  birth,  and  parentage,  I  muft 
however  take  notice  of  thofe  who  arrogate  to  themfelves  more  honours  than 
are  due  to  them  upon  this  account.  The  firft  are  fuch  who  are  not  enouglv 
fenfible  that  vice  and  ignorance  taint  the  blood,  and  that  an  unworthy  beha- 
viour degrades  and  difennobles  a  man,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  much  as 
birth  and  family  aggrandize  and  exalt  him. 

The  fecond  are  thofe  who  believe  a  new  man  of  an  elevated  merit  is  not 
more  to  be  honoured  than  an  infignificant  and  worthlefs  man  who  is  defend- 
ed from  a  long  line  of  patriots  and  heroes :  Or,  in  other  words,  behold  with 
contempt  a  perfon  who  is  fuch  a  man  as  the  firft  founder  of  their  family  was, 
upon  whofe  reputation  they  value  themfelves. 

But  I  fhall  chiefly  apply  my  felf  to  thofe  whofe  quality  fits  uppermoft  in  all 
their  difcourfes  and  behaviour.  An  empty  man  of  a  great  family  is  a  creature 
that  is  fcarce  converfible.  You  read  his  anceftry  in  his  fmile,  in  his  air,  in 
his  eye-brow.  He  has  indeed  nothing  but  his  nobility  to  give  employment  fo 
his  thoughts.  Rank  and  precedency  are  the  important  points  which  he  is 
always  difcuffing  within  himfelf.  A  Gentleman  of  this  turn  begun  a  fpeech, 
in  one  of  King  Charles's,  parliaments :  Sir,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  born  at  a 

time upon  which  a  rough  honeft  Gentleman  took  him  up  fhort,  /  would 

fain  know  what  that  Gentleman  means :  Is  there  any  one  in  this  houfe  that  has 
not  had  the  honour  to  be  born  as  well  as  himfelf'?  The  good  fenfe  which  reigns 
in  our  nation  has  pretty  well  deftroyed  this  ftarched  behaviour  among  men 
who  have  feen  the  world,  and  know  that  every  Gentleman  will  be  treated 
upon  a  foot  of  equality.  But  there  are  many  who  have  had  their  education 
among  women,  dependants  or  flatterers,  that  lofe  all  the  refped,.  which  would 
otherwife  be  paid  them,  by  being  too  affiduous  in  procuring  it. 

My  Lord  Froth  has  been  fo  educated  in  punctilio,  that  he  governs  himfelf 
by  a  ceremonial  in  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  Life.  He  meafures  out  his 
bow  to  the  degree  of  the  perfon  he  converfes  with.  I  have  feen  him  in  every 
inclination  of  the  body,  from  a  familiar  nod  to  the  low  ftoop  in  the  faluta- 
tion-fign.  I  remember  five  of  us,  who  were  acquainted  with  one  another, 
met  together  one  morning  at  his  lodgings,  when  a  wag  of  the  company  was 
faying,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  obferve  how  he  would  diftinguifh  us  at 
his  firft  entrance.  Accordingly  he  no  fooner  came  into  the  room,  but  caft- 
ing  his  eye  about,  My  Lord  fuch  a  one,  fays  he,  your  mojl  humble  fervant.  Sir 
Richard,  your  humble  Servant.  Tour  Jervant,  Mr.  Ironfide.  Mr.  Duckex, 
how  do  you  do  ?  Hah !  Frank,  are  you  there  ? 

There; 
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There  Is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  difcover  a  man  whofe  heart  is  full  of 
his  family.  Weak  minds  that  have  imbibed  a  ftrong  tincture  of  the  nur- 
fery,  younger  brothers  that  have  been  brought  up  to  nothing,  fuperannuated 
retainers  to  a  great  houfe,  have  generally  their  thoughts  taken  up  with  lit- 
tle elfe. 

I  had  fome  years  ago  an  aunt  of  my  own,  by  name  Mrs.  Martha  Ironfide, 
who  would  never  marry  beneath  her  felf,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  a  maid 
in  the  fourfcorth  year  of  her  age.     She  was  the  chronicle  of  our  family,  and 
parTed  away  the  greateft  part  of  the  laft  forty  years  of  her  life  in  recounting 
the  antiquity,  marriages,  exploits  and  alliances  of  the  Ironfides,  Mrs.  Martha 
converfed  generally  with  a  knot  of  old  virgins,  who  were  likewife  of  good 
families,  and  had  been  very  cruel  all  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.    Thev 
were  every  one  of  them  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  but  faid  their  prayers  twice  a 
day,  and  in  all  other  refpecls  were  the  beft  women  in  the  world.     If  they  faw 
a  fine  petticoat  at  Church,  they  immediately  took  to  pieces  the  pedigree  of 
her  that  wore  it,  and  would  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  at  the  confidence  of 
the  fawcy  Minx,  when  they  found  fhe  was  an  honeft  tradefman's  daughter.  It 
is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  pious  indignation  that  would  rife  in  them  at  the 
fight  of  a  man  who  lived  plentifully  on  an  eftate  of  his  own  getting.     They 
were  tranfported  with  zeal  beyond  meafure,  if  they  heard  of  a  young  wo- 
man's matching  into  a  great  family  upon  account  only  of  her  beauty,  her  me- 
rit, or  her  money.    In  fhort,  there  was  not  a  female  within  ten  miles  of  them 
that  was  in  pofTeffion  of  a  gold  watch,   a  pearl  necklace,  or  a  piece  of  Mech- 
lin lace,  but  they  examined  her  title  to  it.     My  aunt  Martha  ufed  to  chide 
me  very  frequently  for  not  fufficiently  valuing  my  felf.     She  would  not  eat  a 
bit  all  dinner-time,  if  at  an  invitation  fhe  found  fhe  had  been  feated  below  her 
felf;    and  would  frown  upon  me  for  an  hour  together,    if  flie  faw  me  give 
place  to  any  man  under  a  Baronet.    As  I  was  once  talking  to  her  of  a  wealthy 
Citizen  whom  fhe  had  refufed  in  her  youth,  fhe  declared  to  me  with  great 
warmth,  that  fhe  preferred  a  man  of  quality  in  his  fhirt  to  the  richeft  man 
upon  the  Change  in  a  coach  and  fix.     She  pretended,    that  our  family  was 
nearly  related  by  the  mother's  fide  to  half  a  dozen  Peers ;    but  as  none  of 
them  knew  any  thmg  of  the  matter,  we  always  kept  it  as  a  fecret  among  our 
felves.     A  little  before  her  death  fhe  was  reciting  to  me  the  hiftory  of  my 
fore-fathers;  but  dwelling  a  little  longer  than  ordinary  upon  the  actions  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Ironfide,  who  had  a  horfe  fhot  under  him  at  Edghill  fight,  I  gave 
an  unfortunate  Tijh,  and  asked,  What  was  all  this  to  met  upon  which  fhe 
,.  retired  to  her  clofet,  and  fell  a  fcnbbling  for  three  hours  together,  in  which 
time  flie  ftruck  me  out  of  her  will,  and  left  all  fhe  had  to  my  lifter  Margaret, 
a  wheedling  baggage,  that  ufed  to  be  asking  queftions  about  her  great  grand- 

4  father 
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father  from  morning  to  night.  She  now  lies  buried  among  the  family  of  the 
Ironfides,  with  a  ftone  over  her,  acquainting  the  reader,  that  {he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  a  Spinfter,  and  that  (he  was  defcended  of  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  the  Ironjides  — —  After  which  follows  the  Genealogy  drawn  up  by 
her  own  hand. 
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Incenditque  anitnum  fam<£  venientis  amore.  Virg. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  I  ftudy  fo  much  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  my 
daily  differtations  as  variety.  By  this  means  every  one  of  my  Rea- 
ders is  fure  fome  time  or  other  to  find  a  fubject  that  pleafes  him,  and 
almoft  every  paper  has  fome  particular  fett  of  men  for  its  advocates.  In- 
ftead  of  feeing  the  number  of  my  papers  every  day  encreafing,  they  would 
quickly  lie  as  a  drug  upon  my  hands,  did  not  I  take  care  to  keep  up  the  ap- 
petite of  my  guefts,  and  quicken  it  from  time  to  time  by  fomething  new  and 
unexpected.  In  fhort,  I  endeavour  to  treat  my  Reader  in  the  fame  manner 
as  Eve  does  the  Angel  in  that  beautiful  defcription  of  Milton. 

So  faying,  with  difp at chful  looks  in  hajle 

She  turns,  on  hofpitable  thoughts  intent., 

What  choice  to  chufe  for  delicacy  befl. 

What  order,  fo  contrived  as  not  to  mix 

I'a/les,  not  well  join  d,  inelegant,  but  bring 

Ta/le  after  tajle,  upheld  with  kindliejl  change. 

Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother  yields, 

In  India  eajl  or  wefl,  or  middle  jhore, 

In  Pontus  or  the  Punick  coajl,  or  where 

Alcinous  reigned,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 

Rough  orfmooth  rined,  or  bearded  husk,  orJhelly 

She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 

Heaps  with  unfparing  hand         ••  -  ■  -  Fifth  Book. 

If  by  this  method  I  can  furnifh  out  a  fplendida  farrago,  according  to  th« 
compliment  lately  paid  me  in  a  fine  Poem  publifhed  among  the  exercifes  of 
the  laft  Oxford  act,  I  have  gained  the  end  which  I  propofe  to  my  felf. 

In 
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In  my  yefterday's  paper,  I  fhow'd  how  the  actions  of  our  anceftors  and 
forefathers  mould  excite  us  to  every  thing  that  is  great  and  virtuous ;  I  (hall 
here  obferve,  that  a  regard  to  our  pofterity,  and  thofe  who  are  to  defcend 
from  us,  ought  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  influence  on  a  generous  mind.  A 
noble  foul  would  rather  die  than  commit  an  action  that  lhould  m&ke  his  chil- 
dren blufh  when  he  is  in  his  grave,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a  reproach  to 
thofe  who  fhall  live  a  hundred  years  after  him.  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
can  be  a  more  pleafing  thought  to  a  man  of  eminence,  than  to  confider  that 
his  pofterity,  who  lie  many  removes  from  him,  fhall  make  their  boaft  of  his 
virtues,  and  be  honoured  for  his  fake. 

Virgil  reprefents  this  confideration  as  an  incentive  of  glory  to  Apneas,  when 
after  having  fhown  him  the  race  of  Heroes  who  were  to  defcend  from  him, 
Anchifes  adds  with  a  noble  warmth, 

Et  dubitamus  adhnc  vjrtutem  extcnderefaflis  ? 

And  doubt  we  yet  thro    dangers  to  purfue 

The  paths  of  honour  ? Mr.  Dry  den. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  paflage  in  Virgil,  where  Mneas  was  entertain- 
ed with  the  view  of  his  great  defcendants,  I  cannot  forbear  obferving  a  parti- 
cular beauty,  which  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  taken  notice  of.  The 
lift  which  he  has  there  drawn  up  was  in  general  to  do  honour  to  the  Roman 
name,  but  more  particularly  to  compliment  Auguflus.  For  this  reafon  An- 
chifes, who  fhows  Mneas  moft  of  the  reft  of  his  defcendants  in  the  fame  or- 
der that  they  were  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  world,  breaks  his  method 
for  the  fake  of  Auguflus,  whom  he  Angles  out  immediately  after  having  men- 
tioned Romulus,  as  the  moft  illuftrious  perfon  who  was  to  rife  in  that  empire 
which  the  other^had  founded.  He  was  impatient  to  defcribe  his  pofterity 
raifed  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  glory,  and  therefore  pafles  over  all  the  reft  to 
come  at  this  great  man,  whom  by  this  means  he  implicitely  reprefents  as 
making  the  moft  confpicuous  figure  among  them.  By  this  artifice  the  Poet 
did  not  only  give  his  Emperor  the  greateft  praife  he  could  beftow  upon  him; 
but  hindered  his  Reader  from  drawing  a  parallel,  which  would  have  been 
difadvantageous  to  him,  had  he  been  celebrated  in  his  proper  place,  that 
is,  after  Pompey  and  Cafar,  who  each  of  them  eclipfed  the  other  in  milita- 
ry glorv. 

Tho'  there  have  been  finer  things  fpoken  of  Auguflus  than  of  any  other 
man,  all  the  wits  of  his  age  having  tried  to  out-rival  one  another  on  that 
fubject,  he  never  received  a  compliment,  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  com- 
pared, for  fublimity  of  thought,  to  that  which  the  Poet  here  makes  him. 

The 
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The  Engliftj  Reader  may  fee  a  faint  fhadow  of  it  in  Mr.  Dryden's  tranflation, 
for  the  original  is  inimitable. 

Hie  vir  hie  eft,  &c 

But  next  behold  the  youth  of  form  divine ; 

Caefar  himfelf,  exalted  in  his  line ; 

Auguftus,  promised  oft,  and  long  foretold, 

Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  rul'd  of  old  ; 

Bom  to  rejlore  a  better  age  of  gold. 

Africk,  and  India,  jhall  his  powr  obey,  *y 

He  pall  extend  his  propagated  fw  ay,  S 

Beyond  the  folar  year,  without  the  Jlarry  way.  j 

Where  Atlas  turns  the  rowling  heavens  around : 

And  his  broad flioulders  with  their  light  are  crown 'd. 

At  hisforefeen  approach,  already  quake 

'The  Cafpian  kingdoms,  and  Maeotian  lake. 

Their  feers  behold  the  tempejl  from  afar ; 

And  threatning  oracles  denounce  the  war. 

Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  fevenfold  gates ; 

Andfeeks  his  hidden  fpring,  and  fears  his  nephews  fates . 

Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew, 

Not  tho'  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  few ; 

Freed  Erymanthusyro/w  the  foaming  boar, 

And  dip'd  his  arrows  in  Lernaean  gore. 

Nor  Bacchus,  turning  from  his  Indian  war, 

By  tygers  drawn  triumphant  in  his  car. 

From  Nifus  top  defending  on  the  plains ; 

With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 

And  doubt  we  yet  thro'  dangers  to  purfue 

The  paths  of  honour  ?— 

I  could  {how  out  of  other  Poets  the  fame  kind  of  vifion  as  this  in  Virgil, 
wherein  the  chief  perfons  of  the  Poem  have  been  entertained  with  the  fight 
of  thofe  who  were  to  defcend  from  them;  but  inftead  of  that,  I  {hall  con- 
clude with  a  Rabbinical  ftory  which  has  in  it  the  oriental  way  of  thinking, 
and  is  therefore  very  amufing. 

Adam,  fay  the  Rabbins,  a  little  after  his  creation,  was  prefented  with  a 
view  of  all  thofe  fouls  who  were  to  be  united  to  human  bodies,  and  take  their 
turn  after  him  upon  the  earth.     Among  others,  the  vifion  fet  before  him  the 

foul 
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foul  of  David.  Our  great  Anceftor  was  transported  at  the  fight  of  fo  beauti- 
ful an  apparition ;  but  to  his  unfpeakable  grief  was  informed,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  converfant  among  men  the  fpace  of  one  year. 

Ojlendent  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
EJJ'e  fment ': 

Adam,  to  procure  a  longer  life  for  fo  fine  a  piece  of  human  nature,  begged 
tbaf  threescore  and  ten  years  (which  he  heard  would  be  the  age  of  man  in 
David's  time)  might  be  taken  out  of  his  own  life,  and  added  to  that  of  Da- 
vid. Accordingly,  fay  the  Rabbins,  Adam  falls  fhort  of  a  thoufand  years 
which  was  to  have  been  the  compleat  term  of  his  life,  by  juit  fo  many  years 
as  make  up  the  life  of  David.    Adam  having  lived  930  years,  and  David  70. 

This  ftory  was  invented  to  mow  the  high  opinion  which  the  Rabbins  en- 
tertained of  this  man  after  God's  own  heart,  whom  the  Prophet,  who  was 
his  own  contemporary,  could  not  mention  without  rapture,  where  he  re- 
cords the  laft  poetical  compofition  of  David,  of  David  the  fen  ofjeffe,  of  the 
man  who  nsoai  raifed  up  on  high,  of  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  of  the 
fweet  pfalmiji  of  Ifrael. 


N°  1 3  p.  Thmfclay,  Augtifi  2.0. 


•prifca  fdes  fafto,  fed  fama  perennis.  Vi  rp\ 


Moji  venerable  Nestor, 

IFind  that  every  body  is  very  much  delighted  with  the  voice  of  your 
Lion.  His  roarings  againft  the  Tucker  have  been  moft  melodious  and 
emphatical.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Ladies  will  take  warning  by  them 
and  not  provoke  him  to  greater  outrages;  for  I  obferve,  that  your  Lion,  as 
you  your  felf  have  told  us,  is  made  up  of  mouth  and  paws.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  long  confidered  with  my  felf  how  I  might  exprefs  my  grati- 
tude to  this  noble  animal  that  has  fo  much  the  good  of  our  country  at  his 
heart.  After  many  thoughts  on  this  fubjec~t,  I  have  at  length  refolved  to 
do  honour  to  him,  by  compiling  a  hillory  of  his  fpecies,  and  extracting 
out  of  all  Authors  whatever  may  redound  to  his  reputation.  In  the  profe- 
cution  of  this  defign  I  fhall  have  no  manner  of  regard  to  what  Mfop  has 
faid  upon  the  fubject,  whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been  a  republican  by 
Vo  l.  IV.  E  e  "  the 
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"  the  unworthy  treatment  which  he  often  gives  to  this  King  of  beafts,  and 
"  whom,  if  I  had  time,  I  could  convict  of  falfhood  and  forgery  in  almofl 
"  every  matter  of  fact  which  he  has  related  of  this  generous  animal.  Your 
"  romance  writers  are  likewife  a  fet  of  men  whofe  authority  I  (hall  build  up- 
"  on  very  little  in  this  cafe.  They  all  of  them  are  born  with  a  particular 
"  antipathy  to  Lions,  and  give  them  no  more  quarter  than  they  do  Giants, 
"  where-ever  they  chance  to  meet  them.  There  is  not  one  of  the  feven  cham- 
"  pions,  but  when  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  encounters  with  a  Lion,  *nd 
"  you  may  be  fure  always  gets  the  better  of  him.  In  fhort,  a  Knight-errant 
"  lives  in  a  perpetual  flate  of  enmity  with  this  noble  creature,  and  hates 
"  him  more  than  all  things  upon  the  earth,  except  a  Dragon.  Had  the  flo- 
"  ries  recorded  of  them  by  thefe  writers  been  true,  the  whole  fpecies  would 
"  have  been  deftroyed  before  now.  After  having  thus  renounced  all  fabulous 
"  authorities,  I  fhall  begin  my  Memoirs  of  the  Lion  with  a  flory  related  of 
"  him  by  Aldus  Gellius,  and  extracted  by  him  out  of  Dion  CaJJius,  an  hiflo- 
"  rian  of  undoubted  veracity.  It  is  the  famous  flory  of  Androcles  the  Roman 
"  flave,  which  I  premife  for  the  fake  of  my  learned  Reader,  who  needs  go 
"  no  further  in  it  if  he  has  read  it  already. 

"  Androcles  was  the  flave  of  a  noble  Roman  who  was  proconful  of  A- 
"  frick.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  for  which  his  mafter  would  have 
"  put  him  to  death,  had  not  he  found  an  opportunity  to  efcape  out  of  his 
"  hands,  and  fled  into  the  defarts  of  Numidia.  As  he  was  wandring  among 
"  the  barren  fands,  and  almofl  dead  with  heat  and  hunger,  he  faw  a  cave  in 
"  the  fide  of  a  rock.  He  went  into  it,  and  finding  at  the  further  end  of  it 
'*  a  place  to  fit  down  upon,  refted  there  for  fome  time.  At  length  to  his 
"  great  furprize  a  huge  overgrown  Lion  entered  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
"  and  feeing  a  man  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  immediately  made  towards  him. 
"  Androcles  gave  himfelf  for  gone ;  but  the  Lion,  inflead  of  treating  him 
lt  as  he  expected,  laid  his  paw  upon  his  lap,  and  with  a  complaining  kind  of 
"  voice  fell  a  licking  his  hand.  Androcles,  after  having  recovered  himfelf  a 
H  little  from  the  fright  he  was  in,  obferved  the  Lion's  paw  to  be  exceedingly 
"  fwelled  by  a  large  thorn  that  fluck  in  it.  He  immediately  pulled  it  out, 
"  and  by  fqueezing  the  paw  very  gently,  made  a  great  deal  of  corrupt  mat- 
rt  ter  run  out  of  it,  which  probably  freed  the  Lion  from  the  great  anguifh  he 
tt  had  felt  fome  time  before.  The  Lion  left  him  upon  receiving  this  good 
"  office  from  him,  and  foon  after  returned  with  a  fawn  which  he  had  jufl  killed. 
"  This  he  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactor,  and  went  off  again  in  pur- 
"  fuit  of  his  prey.  Androcles,  after  having  fodden  the  flefh  of  it  by  the  fun, 
"  fubfifted  upon  it  until  the  Lion  had  fupplied  him  with  another.  He  lived 
"  many  days  in  this  frightful  folitudc,  the  Lion  catering  for  him  with  great 

"  afliduity. 
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**  afliduity.  Being  tired  at  length  of  this  favage  fociety,  he  was  refolved  to 
"  deliver  himfelf  up  into  his  matter's  hands,  and  fuffer  the  worft  erfeds  of 
<c  his  difpleafure,  rather  than  be  thus  driven  out  from  mankind.  His  ma- 
<c  fter,  as  was  cuftomary  for  the  Proconfuls  of  Africk,  was  at  that  time  get- 
<c  ting  together  a  prefent  of  all  the  largeft  Lions  that  could  be  found  in  the 
"  country,  in  order  to  fend  them  to  Rome,  that  they  might  furnifh  out  a 
"  (how  to  the  Roman  people.  Upon  his  poor  flave's  furrendring  himfelf  in- 
"  to  his  hands,  he  ordered  him  to  be  carried  away  to  Rome  as  foon  as  the 
"  Lions  were  in  readinefs  to  be  fent,  and  that  for  his  crime  he  mould  be  ex- 
"  pofed  to  fight  with  one  of  the  Lions  in  the  Amphitheatre,  as  ufual,  for 
"  the  diverfion  of  the  people.  This  was  all  performed  accordingly.  An- 
*'  droeles,  after  fuch  a  ftrange  run  of  fortune,  was  now  in  the  area  of  the 
"  Theatre  amidft  thoufands  of  fpeftators,  expecting  every  momont  when  his 
"  antagonift  would  come  out  upon  him.  At  length  a  huge  monftrous  Lion 
"  leaped  out  from  the  place  where  he  had  been  kept  hungry  for  the  (how. 
"  He  advanced  with  great  rage  towards  the  man,  but  on  a  fudden,  after 
"  having  regarded  him  a  little  wiftfully,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  crept  to- 
"  wards  his  feet  with  all  the  figns  of  blandifhment  and  carefs.  Andrcclcs,  af- 
"  ter  a  fhort  paufe,  difcovered  that  it  was  his  old  Numidian  friend,  and  im- 
"  mediately  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  him.  Their  mutual  congratu- 
"  lations  were  very  furprifing  to  the  beholdors,  who,  upon  hearing  an  ac- 
<{  count  of  the  whole  matter  from  Androclest  ordered  him  to  be  pardoned, 
"  and  the  Lion  to  be  given  up  into  his  poffeflion.  A/idrocles  returned-  at 
"  Rome  the  civilities  which  he  had  received  from  him  in  the  defarts  of  A- 
"  frick.  Dion  CaJJius  fays,  that  he  himfelf  faw  the  man  leading  the  Lion 
"  about  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  the  people  every  where  gathering  about  them, 
"  and  repeating  to  one  another,  Hie  eji  leo  bofpes  bominis,  hie  ejl  homo  medieus 
"  leonis.  This  is  the  Lion  <wbo  was  the  mans  hoJit  this  it  the  man  who  was  the 
"  Lions pbyfteian. 


E  c  2  Friday ' 


* 
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qui  bus  incendi  jam  frigidus  avo 


Laomedontiades,  vel  Nejloris  hernea  pojjit.  Juv. 


IHave  lately  received  a  letter  from  an  Aftrologer  in  Mcor-felds,  which  I 
have  read  with  great  fatisfaction.     He  obferves  to  me,  that  my  Lion  at 
Buttons  Coffee-houfe  was  very  luckily  erected  in  the  very  month  when 
the  fun  was  in  Leo.     He  further  adds,  that  upon  converfing  with  the  above- 
mentioned    Mr.  Button  (whofe  other  name  he  obferves  is  Daniel,   a  good 
omen  ftill  with  regard   to  the  Lion  his  cohabitant)   he  had  difcovered  the 
very  hour  in  which  the  faid  Lion  was  fet  up;  and  that  by  the  help  of  other 
lights,  which  he  had  received  from  the  faid  Mr.  Button,  he  had  been  en- 
abled  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  the  Lion.     This  myiterious  Philofopher 
acquaints  me,  that  the  fign  of  Leo  in  the  Heavens  immediately  precedes  that 
of  Virgo,  by  which,  fays  he,  is  Signified  the  natural  love  and  friendship  the 
Lion  bears  to  virginity,  and  not  only  to  virginity  but  to  fuch  matrons  like- 
wife  as  are  pure  and  unfpotted,  from  whence  he  foretells  the  influence  which 
the  roarings  of  my  Lion  are  likely  to  have  over  the  female  world  for  the  pu- 
rifying of  their  behaviour,  and  bettering  of  their  manners.     He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  inform  me,  that  in  the  moft  exaft  ailrological  fchemes,  the  Lion  is 
obferved  to  affect,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  legs  and  the  neck,  as 
well  as  to  allay  the  power  of  the  Scorpion  in  thofe  parts  which  are  allotted 
to  that  fiery   conftellation.     From   hence  he  very  naturally  prognosticates, 
that  my  Lion  will  meet  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  attacks  he  has  made  on  the 
untuckered  flays  and  fhort  petticoat,  and  that,  in  a  few  months,  there  will 
not  be  a  female  bofom  or  ankle  uncovered  in  Great  Britain.     He  concludes, 
that  by  the  rules  of  his  art  he  forefaw,  five  years  ago,  that  both  the  Pope 
and  my  felf  mould  about  this  time  unite  our  endeavours   in  this  particu- 
lar, and  that  fundry  mutations  and  revolutions  would  happen  in  the  female 
drefs. 

I  have  another  letter  by  me  from  a  perfon  of  a  more  volatile  and  airy  ge- 
nius, who  finding  this  great  propeniion  in  the  fair  fex  to  go  uncovered,  and 
thinking  it  impofhble  to  reclaim  them  entirely  from  it,  is  for  compound- 
ing the  matter  with  them,  and  finding  out  a  middle  expedient  between  naked- 

nefs 
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nefs  and  cloathing.  He  propofes,  therefore,  that  they  fhould  imitate  their 
great  grandmothers  the  Briths  or  Pitts,  and  paint  the  parts  of  their  bodies 
which  are  uncovered  with  fuch  figures  as  Shall  be  mofl  to  their  fancy.  The 
bofom  of  the  Coquette,  fays  he,  may  bear  the  figure  of  a  Cupid,  with  a  bow 
in  his  hand,  and  his  arrow  upon  the  firing.  The  Prude  might  have  a  Pal- 
las, with  a  fhield  and  Gorgon's  head.  In  Short,  by  this  method,  he  thinks 
every  woman  might  make  very  agreeable  discoveries  of  her  felf,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fhow  us  what  She  would  be  at.  But,  by  my  correspondent's  good 
leave,  I  can  by  no  means  confent  to  fpoil  the  skin  of  my  pretty  country-wo- 
men. They  could  find  no  colours  half  fo  charming  as  thofe  which  are  natu- 
ral to  them;  and  though  like  the  old  Pitts,  they  painted  the  fun  it  felf  upon 
their  bodies,  they  would  flill  change  for  the  worfe,  and  conceal  fomething 
more  beautiful  than  what  they  exhibited. 

I  fhall  therefore  perfifl  in  my  firft  defign,  and  endeavour  to  bring  about 
the  reformation  in  neck  and  legs,  which  I  have  fo  long  aimed  at.  Let  them 
but  raife  their  flays  and  let  down  their  petticoats,  and  I  have  done.  How- 
ever, as  I  will  give  them  fpace  to  confider  of  it,  I  defign  this  for  the  lafl  time 
that  my  Lion  fhall  roar  upon  the  fubjeft  during  this  feafon,  which  I  give 
publick  notice  of  for  the  fake  of  my  correspondents,  that  they  may  not  be  at 
an  unneceflary  trouble  or  expence  in  furnifhing  me  with  any  informations  re- 
lating to  the  Tucker  before  the  beginning  of  next  winter,  when  I  may  a- 
gain  refume  that  point  if  I  find  occalion  for  it.  I  fhall  not,  however,  let  it 
drop  without  acquainting  my  Reader,  that  I  have  written  a  Letter  to  the 
Pope  upon  it,  in  order  to  encourage  him  in  his  prefent  good  intenti- 
ons, and  that  we  may  aft  by  concert  in  this  matter.  Here  follows  the  copy 
of  my  Letter. 

To  Tope  Clement  the  Eighth,  Nestor  Ironside,  Greeting. 

Dear  Brother, 
"  "[  Have  heard, with  great  fatisfaftion,  that  you  have  forbidden  your  Priefls 
"  to  confefs  any  woman,  who  appears  before  them  without  a  Tucker,  in 

*'  which  you  pleafe  me  well.  I  do  agree  with  you,  that  is  impoffible  for  the 
"  good  man  to  -discharge  his  office,  as  he  ought,  who  gives  an  ear  to  thofc 
"  alluring  penitents  that  difcover  their  hearts  and  necks  to  him  at  the  fame 
"  time.  I  am  labouring,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  flir  up  the  fame  Spirit  of 
"  modefly  among  the  women  of  this  ISland,  and  Should  be  glad  we  might 
«'  aSfifl  one  another  in  fo  good  a  work.  In  order  to  if,  IdeSire  that  you  will  fend 
"  me  over  the  length  of  a  Roman  Lady's  neck,  as  it  flood  before  your  late 
"  prohibition.  We  have  fome  here  who  have  necks  of  one,  two,  and 
"  three  foot  in  length,  fome  that  have  necks  which  reach  down  to  their 

"  middles, 
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"  middles,  and,  indeed,  fome  who  may  be  faid  to  be  all  neck  and  no  body. 
"  I  hope,  at  the  fame  time  you  obferve  the  ftays  of  your  female  fub- 
"  iecls,  that  you  have  alfo  an  eye  to  their  petticoats,  which  rife  in  this 
"  Ifland  daily.  When  the  petticoat  reaches  but  to  the  knee,  and  the  ftays 
"  fall  to  the  fifth  rib  (which  I  hear  is  to  be  the  ftandard  of  each,  as  it  has 
"  been  lately  fettled  in  a  junto  of  the  fex)  I  will  take  care  to  fend  you  one  of 
"  either  fort,  which  I  advertife  you  of  beforehand,  that  you  may  not  com- 
"  pute  the  ftature  of  our  Englifi  women  from  the  length  of  their  garments. 
"  In  the  mean  time  I  have  defired  the  matter  of  a  vefiel,  who  tells  me  that 
"  he  mall  touch  at  Chita  Vecchia,  to  prefent  you  with  a  certain  female  ma- 
"  chine  which,  I  believe,  will  puzzle  your  Infallibility  to  difcover  the  ufe  of 
"  it.  Not  to  keep  you  in  fufpenfe,  it  is  what  we  call  in  this  country  a  hoop- 
"  ed-petticoat.  I  fhall  only  beg  of  you  to  let  me  know,  whether  you  find 
"  any  garment  of  this  nature  among  all  the  reliques  of  your  female  faints, 
*'  and,  in  particular,  whether  it  was  ever  worn  by  any  of  your  twenty 
"  thoufand  virgin  martyrs. 

Tours,  ufque  ad  aras, 

Nestor  Ironside. 

I  muft  not  difmifs  this  Letter  without  delaring  my  felf  a  good  Proteftant, 
as  I  hint  in  the  fubfcribing  part  of  it.  This  I  think  necefiary  to  take  no- 
tice of,  left  I  fhould  be  accufed,  by  an  Author  of  unexampled  ftupidity,  for 
correfponding  with  the  head  of  the  Romijh  Church. 


N°  152.  Friday,  September  4. 


§>uin  potius  pacem  tfternam  paSlofque  hymenceos 

Exercemus       ■  Virg. 


THERE  is  no  rule  in  Longinus  which  I  more  admire,  than  that  where- 
in he  advifes  an  Author  who  would  attain  to  the  Sublime,  and 
writes  for  eternity,  to  confider,  when  he  is  engaged  in  his  compo- 
fition,  what  Homer  or  'Plato,  or  any  other  of  thofe  Heroes  in  the  learned 
world,  would  have  faid  or  thought  upon  the  fame  occafion.  I  have  often 
practifed  this  rule,  with  regard  to  the  beft  Authors  among  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  among  the  moderns.  With  what  fuccete,  I  muft  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment 
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ment  of  others.  I  may  at  leaft  venture  to  fay  with  Mr.  Dryden,  where  he 
profefies  to  have  imitated  Shakejpear's  ftyle,  that  in  imitating  fuch  great  Au- 
thors I  have  always  excelled  my  felf. 

I  have  alfo  by  this  means  revived  feveral  antiquated  ways  of  writing,  which, 
though  very  inflructive  and  entertaining,  had  been  laid  afide,  and  forgotten  for 
fome  ages.  I  fhall  in  this  place  only  mention  thofe  allegories,  wherein  vir- 
tues, vices  and  human  paffions  are  introduced  as  real  actors.  Though  this 
kind  of  compofition  was  practifed  by  the  fineft.  Authors  among  the  ancients, 
our  countryman  Spencer  is  the  laft  writer  of  note  who  has  applied  himfelf 
to  it  with  fuccefs. 

That  an  allegory  may  be  both  delightful  and  inftructive ;  in  the  firfl  place, 
the  fable  of  it  ought  to  be  perfect,  and,  if  poflible,  to  be  filled  with  fur- 
prifing  turns  and  incidents.  In  the  next,  there  ought  to  be  ufeful  morals 
and  reflections  couched  under  it,  which  ftill  receive  a  greater  value  from 
their  being  new  and  uncommon ;  as  alfo  from  their  appearing  difficult  to 
have  been  thrown  into  emblematical  types  and  fhadows. 

I  was  once  thinking  to  have  written  a  whole  Canto  in  the  fpirit  of  Spencer, 
and  in  order  to  it  contrived  a  fable  of  imaginary  perfons  and  characters.  I 
raifc  1  it  on  that  common  difputc  between  the  comparative  perfections  and  pre- 
eminence of  the  two  fexes,  each  of  which  have  very  frequently  had  their  ad- 
vocates among  the  men  of  letters.  Since  I  have  not  time  to  accomplifh  this 
work,  I  fhall  prefent  my  Reader  with  the  naked  fable,  referving  the  embel- 
lishments of  verfe  and  poetry  to  another  opportunity. 

The  two  fexes  contending  for  Superiority,  were  once  at  war  with  each  o- 
ther,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  their  auxiliaries.  The  males  were 
drawn  up  on  the  one  fide  of  a  very  fpacious  plain,  the  females  on  the  other  j 
between  them  was  left  a  very  large  interval  for  their  auxiliaries  to  engage  in. 
At  each  extremity  of  this  middle  fpace  lay  encamped  feveral  bodies  of  neutral 
forces,  who  waited  for  the  event  of  the  battle  before  they  would  declare  them- 
selves, that  they  might  then  act  as  they  faw  occafion. 

The  main  body  of  the  male  auxiliaries  was  commanded  by  Fortitude;  that 
of  the  female  by  Beauty,  Fortitude  begun  the  onfet  on  Beauty,  but  found  to 
his  coft,  that  fhe  had  fuch  a  particular  witchcraft  in  her  looks,  as  withered 
all  his  Strength.  She  played  upon  him  fo  many  fmiles  and  glances,  that  She 
quite  weakened  and  difarmed  him. 

In  fhort,  he  was  ready  to  call  for  quarter,  had  not  Wifdom  come  to  his 
aid:  this  was  the  commander  of  the  male  right  wing,  and  would  have  turn- 
ed the  fate  of  the  day,  had  not  he  been  timely  oppofed  by  Cunning,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  female  auxiliaries.  Cunning  was  the  chief 
ingineer  of  the  fair  army ;  but  upon  this  occafion  was  pofled,  as  I  have  here 

fa  id, 
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faid,  to  receive  the  attacks  of  Wifdom,  It  was  very  entertaining  to  fee  the 
workings  of  thefe  two  antagonifts ;  the  conduct  of  the  one,  and  the  ftratagems 
of  the  other.  Never  was  there  a  more  equal  match.  Thofe  who  beheld  it 
gave  the  victory  fometimes  to  the  one,  and  fometimes  to  the  other,  though 
moll:  declared  the  advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  the  female  commander. 

In  the  mean  time  the  conflict  was  very  great  in  the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
where  the  battel  began  to  turn  to  the  male  fide.  This  wing  was  commanded 
by  an  old  experienced  Officer  cabled  Patience,  and  on  the  female  fide  by  a 
General  known  by  the  name  of  Scorn.  The  latter,  that  fought  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Partbians,  had  the  better  of  it  all  the  beginning  of  the  day :  but 
being  quite  tired  out  with  the  long  purfuits,  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  ene- 
my, who  had  been  repulfed  above  a  hundred  times,  and  rallied  as  often,  be- 
gun to  think  of  yielding.  When  on  a  fudden  a  body  of  neutral  forces  began 
to  move.  The  leader  was  of  an  ugly  look,  and  gigantick  ftature.  He  acted 
like  a  Drawcanfir,  fparing  neither  friend  nor  foe.  His  name  was  Luji.  On 
the  female  fide  he  was  oppofed  by  a  felect  body  of  forces,  commanded  by  a 
young  Officer  that  had  the  face  of  a  Cherubim,  and  the  name  of  Modejiy. 
This  beautiful  young  Hero  was  fupported  by  one  of  a  more  mafculine  turn, 
and  fierce  behaviour,  called  by  Men  Honour,  and  by  the  Gods  Pride.  This 
laft  made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  more  than  once, 
but  at  length  refigned  at  difcretion. 

The  dreadful  monfter,  after  having  overturned  whole  fquadrons  in  the  fe- 
male Army,  fell  in  among  the  males,  where  he  made  a  more  terrible  havock 
than  on  the  other  fide.  He  was  here  oppofed  by  Reafon,  who  drew  up  all 
his  forces  againft  him,  and  held  the  fight  in  fufpence  for  fome  time,  but  at 
length  quitted  the  field. 

After  a  great  ravage  on  both  fides,  the  two  armies*  agreed  to  join  againft  this 
common  foe.  And  in  order  to  it  drew  out  a  fmall  chofen  band,  whom  they 
placed  by  confent  under  the  conduct  of  Virtue,  who  in  a  little  time  drove  this 
foul  ugly  monfter  out  of  the  field. 

Upon  his  retreat,  a  fecond  neutral  leader,  whofe  name  was  Love,  march- 
ed in  between  the  two  armies.  He  headed  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  winged 
boys  that  threw  their  darts  and  arrows  promifcuoufly  among  both  armies. 
The  wounds  they  gave  were  not  the  wounds  of  an  enemy.  They  were  plea- 
fing  to  thofe  that  felt  them ;  and  had  fo  ftrange  an  effect  that  they  wrought 
a  fpirit  of  mutual  friendfhip,  reconciliation,  and  good-will  in  both  fexes. 
The  two  armies  now  looked  with  cordial  love  on  each  other,  and  ftretched 
out  their  arms  with  tears  of  joy,  as  longing  to  forget  old  animofities,  and  em- 
brace one  another. 

The 
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The  laft  General  of  neutrals,  that  appeared  in  the  field,  was  Hymen,  who 
marched  immediately  after  Love,  and  feconding  the  good  inclinations 
which  he  had  infpired,  joined  the  hands  of  both  armies.  Love  generally 
accompanied  him,  and  recommended  the  fexes  pair  by  pair  to  his  good 
offices. 

But  as  it  is  ufual  enough  for  feveral  perfons  to  drefs  themfelves  in  the  ha- 
bit of  a  great  leader,  Ambition  and  Avarice  had  taken  on  them  the  garb  and 
habit  of  Love,  by  which  means  they  often  impofed  on  Hymen,  by  putting 
into  his  hands  feveral  couples  whom  he  would  never  have  joined  together, 
had  it  not  been  brought  about  by  the  delufion  of  thefe  two  impoftors. 


N°  i  j  3 .  Saturday,  September  5 


Admiranda  tibi  Icvium  fpcctacula  rcrum.  Virg. 


THERE  is  no  paffion  which  fteals  into  the  heart  more  imperceptibly, 
and  covers  it  felf  under  more  difguifes,  than  Pride.    For  rav  own  part, 
I  think  if  there  is  any  paffion  or  vice  which  I  am  wholly  a  Gran- 
ger to,  it  is  this;    though,  at   the  fame    time,   perhaps  this  very  judgment 
which   I  form  of  my   felf,    proceeds  in   fome  meafure  from  this   corrupt 
principle. 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  that  fentence  in  holy  writ, 
Pride  was  not  made  for  man.  There  is  not  indeed  any  fingle  view  of  human 
nature  under  its  prefent  condition,  which  is  not  fufficient  to  extinguish  in 
all  the  fecret  feeds  of  pride;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  fink  the  foul  into  the 
lowed  Hate  of  humility,  and  what  the  fchool-men  call  felf-annihilation.  Pridq 
was  not  made  for  man,  as  he  is, 

1.  A  finful, 

2.  An  ignorant, 

3.  A  miferable  Being. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  underfhnding,  in  his  will,  or  in  his  prefent  condi- 
tion, that  can  tempt  any  confiderate  creature  to  pride  or  vanity. 

Thefe  three  very  reafons  why  he  fhould  not  be  proud,  are  notwithitand- 
ing  the  reafons  why  he  is  fo.  Were  not  he  a  finful  creature,  he  would  not  be 
fubjecT:  to  a  paffion  which  rifes  from  the  depravity  of  his  nature;  were  he 

Vol.  IV.  Ff  not 
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not  an  ignorant  creature,  he  would  fee  that  he  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of ; 
and  were  not  the  whole  fpecies  miferable,  he  would  not  have  thofe  wretch  ed 
objects  of  comparifon  before  his  eyes,  which  are  the  occafions  of  this  paflion, 
and  which  make  one  man  value  himfelf  more  than  another. 

A  wife  man  will  be  contented  that  his  glory  be  deferred  till  fuch  time  as 
he  mall  be  truly  glorified ;  when  his  underftanding  (hall  be  cleared,  his  will 
rectified,  and  his  happinefs  affured;  or  in  other  words,  when  he  (hall  be 
neither  finful,  nor  ignorant,  nor  miferable. 

If  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  human  nature  appear  ridiculous  to  Be- 
ings of  fuperior  faculties,  it  muft  be  pride.  They  know  fo  well  the  vanity 
of  thofe  imaginary  perfections  that  fwell  the  heart  of  man,  and  of  thofe  lit- 
tle fupernumerary  advantages,  whether  in  birth,  fortune,  or  title,  which  one 
man  enjoys  above  another,  that  it  muft  certainly  very  much  aftonifh,  if  it 
does  not  very  much  divert  them,  when  they  fee  a  mortal  puffed  up,  and  va- 
luing himfelf  above  his  neighbours  on  any  of  thefe  accounts,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  is  obnoxious  to  all  the  common  calamities  of  the  fpecies. 

To  fet  this  thought  in  its  true  light,  we  will  fancy,  if  you  pleafe,  that 
yonder  mole-hill  is  inhabited  by  reafonable  creatures,  and  that  every  pifmire 
(his  fhape  and  way  of  life  only  excepted)  is  endowed  with  human  paffions. 
How  ftiould  we  fmile  to  hear  one  give  us  an  account  of  the  pedigrees,  di- 
ftinctions,  and  titles  that  reign  among  them !  Obferve  how  the  whole  fwarm 
divide  and  make  way  for  the  pifmire  that  paifes  thorough  them.  You  muft 
underftand  he  is  an  emmet  of  quality,  and  has  better  blood  in  his  veins  than 
any  pifmire  in  the  mole-hill.  Do  not  you  fee  how  fenfible  he  is  of  it,  how 
flow  he  marches  forward,  how  the  whole  rabble  of  ants  keep  their  diftance  ? 
Here  you  may  obferve  one  placed  upon  a  little  eminence,  and  looking  down 
on  a  long  row  of  labourers.  He  is  the  richeft  Infect  on  this  fide  the  hil- 
lock, he  has  a  walk  of  half  a  yard  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  he  keeps  a  hundred  menial  fervants,  and  has  at  leaft  fifteen  barley- 
corns in  his  granary.  He  is  now  chiding  and  beflaving  the  emmet  that  ftands 
before  him,  and  who,  for  all  that  we  can  difcover,  is  as  good  an  emmet  as 
himfelf. 

But  here  comes  an  infect  of  figure!  do  not  you  take  notice  of  a  little  white 
ftraw  that  he  carries  in  his  mouth?  That  ftraw,  you  muft  underftand,  he 
would  not  part  with  for  the  longeft  tract  about  the  mole-hill:  did  you  but 
know  what  he  has  undergone  to  purchafe  it !  See  how  the  ants  of  all  quali- 
ties and  conditions  fwarm  about  him.  Should  this  ftraw  drop  out  of  his  mouth, 
you  would  fee  all  this  numerous  circle  of  attendants  follow  the  next  that  took 
it  up,  and  leave  the  difcarded  infect,  or  run  over  his  back,  to  come  at  his 
fucceffor. 

If 
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If  now  you  have  a  mind  to  fee  all  the  Ladies  of  the  mole-hill,  obferve  firft 
the  pifmire  that  liftens  to  the  emmet  on  her  left  hand,  at  the  fame  time  that  me 
feems  to  turn  away  her  head  from  him.  He  tells  this  poor  infect  that  me  is  a 
.Goddefs,  that  her  eyes  are  brighter  than  the  fun,  that  life  and  death  are  at 
her  difpofal.  She  believes  him,  and  gives  her  felf  a  thoufand  little  airs  upon 
it.  Mark  the  vanity  of  the  pifmire  on  your  left  hand.  She  can  fcarce 
crawl  with  age,  but  you  miift  know  (he  values  her  felf  upon  her  birth;  and 
if  you  mind,  fpurns  at  everyone  that  comes  within  her  reach.  The  little 
nimble  coquette  that  is  running  along  by  the  fide  of  her,  is  a  Wit.  She  has 
broke  many  a  pifmire's  heart.  Do  but  obferve  what  a  drove  of  lovers  are  run- 
ning after  her. 

We  will  here  finifli  this  imaginary  fcene;  but  firft  of  all,  to  draw  the  pa- 
rallel clofer,  will  fuppofe,  if  you  pleafe,  that  death  comes  down  upon  the 
mole-hill,  in  the  fhape  of  a  cock-fparrow,  who  picks  up,  without  diftin- 
clion,  the  pifmire  of  quality  and  his  flatterers,  the  pifmire  of  fubftance  and 
his  day-labourers,  the  white-ftraw  officer  and  his  fycophants,  with  all  the 
goddefles,  wits  and  beauties  of  the  mole-hill. 

May  we  not  imagine  that  Beings  of  fuperior  natures  and  perfections  re- 
gard all  the  inftances  of  pride  and  vanity,  among  our  own  lpecies,  in  the 
fame  kind  of  view,  when  they  take  a  furvey  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  earth ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  an  ingenious  French  Poet,  of  thofe  pifmires  that  peo- 
ple this  heap  of  dirt,  which  human  vanity  has  divided  into  climates  and 
regions? 


N°  154.  Monday,  September  7. 


Omnia  tramformant  fcfe  in  miracula  rerum.  Vlrg. 


IQueftion  not  but  the  following  letter  will  be  entertaining  to  thofe  who 
were  prefent  at  the  late  mafquerade,  as  it  will  recall  into  their  minds 
feveral  merry  particulars  that  palled  in  it,  and,  at  the  famg  time,  be  very 
acceptable  to  thofe  who  were  at  a  diftance  from  it,  as  they  may  form  from 
hence  fome  Idea  of  this  fafhionable  amufement. 

Ff2  To 
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To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq; 

Per  viam  Leonis. 
S  I  R, 
"  T  Could  fcarce  ever  go  into  good  com  pan  j^,  but  the  difcourfe  was  on  the 
"  A  ambaflador,  the  politenefs  of  his  entertainments,  the  goodnefs  of  his 
"  Burgundy  and  Champaign,  the  gaiety  of  his  mafquerades,  with  the  odd 
"  fantaftical  dreffes  which  were  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  midnight  folemnities. 
"  The  noife  thefe  diverfions  made  at  laft  raifed  my  curiofity,  and  for  once  I 
"  refolved  to  be  prefent  at  them,  being  at  the  fame  time  provoked  to  it  by  a 
"  Lady  I  then  made  my  addreffes  to,  one  of  a  fprightly  humour,  and  a 
"  great  admirer  of  fuch  novelties.  In  order  to  it  I  hurried  my  habit,  and 
"  got  it  ready  a  week  before  the  time,  for  I  grew  impatient  to  be  initiated  in 
"  thefe  new  myfteries.  Every  morning  I  dreft  my  felf  in  it,  and  acted  be- 
"  fore  the  looking-glafs,  fo  that  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  I  was  as  perfect 
"  in  my  part,  as  moft  who  had  oftner  frequented  thefe  diverfions.  You 
"  muft  underftand  I  perfonated  a  Devil,  and  that  for  feveral  weighty  rea- 
"  fons.  Firft,  becaufe  appearing  as  one  of  that  fraternity,  I  expected  to 
"  meet  with  particular  civilities  from  the  more  polite  and  better-bred  part  of 
"  the  company.  Befides,  as  from  their  ufual  reception  they  ^re  called  fami- 
"  liars,  I  fancied  I  mould,  in  this  Character,  be  allowed  the  greateft  liber- 
"  ties,  and  fooneft  be  led  into  the  fecrets  of  the  mafquerade.  To  recom- 
"  mend  and  diftinguilh  me  from  the  vulgar,  I  drew  a  very  long  tail  after 
"  me.  But  to  fpeak  the  truth,  what  perfuaded  me  moft  to  this  difguife 
"  was,  becaufe  I  heard  an  intriguing  Lady  fay,  in  a  la'rge  company  of  fe- 
"  males,  who  unanimoufly  aflented  to  it,  that  (he  loved  to  converfe  with 
"■  fuch,  for  that  generally  they  were  very  clever  fellows  who  made  choice  of 
"  that  fhape.  At  length,  when  the  long  wifhed  for  evening  came,  which 
x<  was  to  open  to  us  fuch  vaftfcenesof  pleafure,  I  repaired  to  the  place  appoin- 
"  ted  about  ten  at  night,  where  I  found  nature  turned  top-fide  turvy,  women 
"  changed  into  men  and  men  into  women,  children  in  leading-ftrings  {even 
**  foot  high,  courtiers  transformed  into  clowns,  Ladies  of  the  night  into 
"  faints,  people  of  the  firft  quality  into  beafts  or  birds,  gods  or  goddeflesj  I 
"  fancied  I  had  all  Ovid's  Met  amor phofes  before  me.  Among  thefe  were  feve- 
"  ral  monfters  to  which  I  did  not  know  how  to  give  a  name  j 


worfe 


Than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceive  d., 

Gorgons,  and  Hydra's,  and  Chimera's  dire.  Milton. 


In 
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"  In  the  middle  of  the  firft  room  I  met  with  one  dreit.  in  a  Shrowd.  This 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  old  cuftom  of  ferving  up  a  death's  head  at  a  feaft. 
I  was  a  little  angry  at  the  drefs,  and  asked  the  Gentleman  whether  he 
thought  a  dead  man  was  fit  company  for  fuch  an  Affembly;  but  he  told 
me,  that  he  was  one  who  loved  his  money,  and  that  he  coniidered  this 
drefs  would  ferve  him  another  time.  This  walking  ccurie  was  followed 
by  a  gigantic  woman  with  a  high-crowned  hat,  that  flood  up  like  a  fteeple 
over  the  heads  of  the  whole  affembly.  I  then  chanced  to  tread  upon  the 
foot  of  a  female  Quaker,  to  all  outward  appearance;  but  was  unprized  to 
her  cry  out  D n  you,  you  fon  of  a  upon  which  I  immediately  re- 
buked her,  when  all  of  a  fudden  refuming  her  character,  Verily,  fays  fhe, 
I  was  to  blehne,  but  thou  haft  bruifed  me  forely.  A  few  moments  after  this 
adventure,  I  had  like  to  have  been  knocked  down  by  a  fhepherdefs,  for 
having  run  my  elbow  a  little  inadvertently  into  one  of  her  fides.  She 
fwore  like  a  trooper,  and  threatned  me  with  a  very  mafculinc  voice  ;  but 
I  was  timely  taken  off  by  a  Presbyterian  Par/on,  who  told  me  in  a  very 
loft  tone,  that  he  believed  I  was  a  pretty  fellow,  and  that  he  would  meet 
me  in  Spring-garden  to-morrow  night.  The  next  object  I  faw  was  a  Chim- 
ney-Jweeper  made  up  of  black  crape  and  velvet,  (with  a  huge  diamond  in 
his  mouth)  making  love  to  a  butterfly.  On  a  fudden  I  found  my  felf 
among  a  flock  of  Butts,  Owls  and  Lawyers:  Cut  what  took  up  my  attenti- 
on mofl  was,  one  dreit.  in  white  feathers  that  reprcfented  a  Swan.  Ik- 
would  fain  have  found  out  a  Leda  among  the  fair  fex,  and  indeed  was  the 
moft  unlucky  Bird  in  the  company.  I  was  then  engaged  in  difeourfe  with 
a  running  footman,  but  as  I  treated  him  like  what  he  appeared  to  be,  a 
Turkijh  Emperor  whifpered  me  in  the  ear,  defiring  me  to  ufe  him  en 
for  that  it  was  his  mafter.  I  was  here  interrupted  by  the  famous  lar^e  fi- 
gure of  a  woman  hung  with  little  looking-glajfes.  She  had  a  great  manythat 
followed  her  as  fhe  paffed  by  me,  but  I  would  not  have  her  value  her  felf 
upon  that  account,  iince  it  was  plain  they  did  not  follow  fo  much  to  look 
upon  her  as  to  fee  themfelves.  The  next  I  obferved  was  a  Nun  makino- 
an  affignation  with  a  Heathen  God,  for  I  heard  them  mention  the  little 
piazza  in  Covent  Garden.  I  was  by  this  time  exceeding  hot  and  thirfty, 
fo  that  I  made  the  bell  of  my  way  to  the  place  where  wine  was  dealt  about 
in  great  quantities.  I  had  no  fooner  prefented  my  felf  before  the  table,  but 
a  Magician  feeing  me,  made  a  circle  over  my  head  with  his  wand,  and 
feemed  to  do  me  homage.  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  his  behaviour, 
until  I  recollected  who  I  was :  This  however  drew  the  eyes  of  the  fervants 
upon  me,  and  immediately  procured  me  a  glafs  of  excellent  Champaign'. 
The  Magician  faid  I  was  a  fpirit  of  an  aduff  and  dry  conflitutionj  and  de- 

"  iired 
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<c  fired  that  I  might  have    another  refrefhing  glafs,  adding  withal,  that  it 
"  ought  to  be  a  brimmer.  I  took  it  in  my  hand  and  drank  it  off  to  the  Magi- 
"  cian.   This  fo  enlivened  me,  that  I  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  next  room, 
"   where  we  danced  a  Rigadoon  together.     I  was  here  a  little  offended  at  a 
"  jackanapes  of  z  Scaramouch,  that  cryed  out,  Avmtnt  Satan;  and  gave  me  a 
"  little  tap  on  my  left  fhoulder,  with  the  end  of  his  lath-fword.     As  I  was 
"  confidering  how  I  ought  to  relent  this  affront,  a  well-fhaped  perfon  that 
"  flood  at  my  left  hand,  in  the  figure  of  a  Bell-man,  cry'd  out  with  a  fuita- 
"  ble  voice,  Tafi  twelve  a  clock.     This  put  me  in  mind  of  bed-time :  Ac- 
"  cordingly  I  made  my  way  towards  the  door,  but  was  intercepted  by  an  In- 
"  dian  King,  a  tall,  flender  youth,  dreffed  up  in  a  moft  beautiful  party-co- 
"  loured  plumage.     He  regarded  my  habit  very  attentively;  and  after  ha- 
"  ving  turned  me  about  once  or  twice,  asked  me  whom  I  bad  been  tempting; 
"  I  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter   with  me,  but  my  heart  leaped  as 
"  foon  as  he  touched  me,  and  was  ftill  in  greater  diforder,  upon  my  hearing 
"  his  voice.     In  fhort,  I  found,  after  a  little  difcourfe  with  him,  that  his 
"  Indian  majefly  was  my  dear  Leonora,  who  knowing  the  difguife  I  had  put 
'*  on,  would  not  let  me  pafs  by  her  unobferved.     Her  aukward   manlinefs 
"  made  me  guefs  at  her  fex,  and  her  own  confeffion  quickly  let  me  know  the 
"  reft.     This  Mafquerade  did  more  for  me  than  a  twelve-month's  courtfhip: 
"  For  it  infpired  her  with  fuch  tender  fentiments  that  I  married  her  the  next 
"  morning. 

"  How  happy  I  fhall  be  in  a  wife  taken  out  of  a  Mafquerade,  I  cannot 
"  yet  tell ;  but  I  have  reafon  to  hope  the  beft,  Leonora  having  affured  me  it 
<l  was  the  firft  and  fhall  be  the  laft  time  of  her  appearing  at  fuch  an  enter- 
"  tainment. 

"  And  now,  Sir,  having  given  you  the  hiftory  of  this  ftrange  evening, 
"  which  looks  rather  like  a  dream  than  a  reality,  it  is  my  requeft  to  you,  that 
"  you  will  oblige  the  world  with  a  differtation  on  Mafquerades  in  general, 
•"  that  we  may  know  how  far  they  are  ufeful  to  the  publick,  and  confequent- 
"  ly  how  far  they  ought  to  be  encouraged.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three 
<c  very  odd  accidents  that  have  happened  upon  this  occafion,  as  in  particular, 
"  of  a  Lawyer's  being  now  big- bellied,  who  was  prefent  at  the  firft  of  thefe 
"  entertainments ;  not  to  mention  (what  is  ftill  more  ftrange)  an  old  man  with 
"  a  long  beard,  who  was  got  with  child  by  a  milk-maid;  but  in  cafes  of  this 
"  nature,  where  there  is  fuch  a  confufion  of  fex,  age,  and  quality,  men  are 
*'  apt  to  report  rather  what  might  have  happened,  than  what  really  came  to 
»'  pafs.  Without  giving  credit  therefore  to  any  of  thefe  rumours,  I  fhall 
■"  only  renew  my  petition  to  you,  that  you  will  tell  us  your  opinion  at  large 
"  of  thefe  matters,  and  am,  SIR,  &c.  Lucifer. 

Tuefday, 
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»  It  belli  Stoici  inter  fences 

Jacere  pulvillos  amant.  Hor. 


I  Have  often  wondered  that  Learning  is  not  thought  a  proper  ingredient 
in  the  education  of  a  woman  of  quality  or  fortune.  Since  they  have  the 
fame  improveable  minds  as  the  male  part  of  the  fpecies,  why  fliould  thev 
not  be  cultivated  by  the  fame  methods?  why  mould  reafon  be  left  to  it  fell' 
in  one  of  the  fexes,  and  be  difciplined  with  fo  much  care  in  the  other? 

There  are  fome  reafons  why  learning  feems  more  adapted  to  the  female 
world,  than  to  the  male.  As  in  the  firfr.  place,  becaufe  they  have  more  fpare 
time  upon  their  hands,  and  lead  a  more  fedentary  life.  Their  employments 
are  of  a  domeftick  nature,  and  not  like  thofe  of  the  other  (ex,  which  are 
often  inconfiftent  with  ftudy  and  contemplation.  The  excellent  Lady,  the 
Lady  Lizard,  in  the  fpace  of  one  fummer  furniflied  a  gallery  with  chairs  and 
couches  of  her  own  and  her  daughters  working  j  and  at  the  fame  time  heard 
all  Dr.  7'illotfons  Sermons  twice  over.  It  is  always  the  cuftom  for  one  of  the 
young  Ladies  to  read,  while  the  others  are  at  work  ;  fo  that  the  learning  of 
the  family  is  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  its  manufactures.  I  was  mightily  plea- 
fed,  the  other  day,  to  find  them  all  bufie  in  preferring  feveral  fruits  of  the 
feafon,  with  the  Sparkler  in  the  midft  of  them,  reading  over  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds.  It  was  very  entertaining  to  me  to  fee  them  dividing  their  fpecula- 
tions  between  jellies  and  flars,  and  making  a  fudden  tranfition  from  the  fun 
to  an  apricot,  or  from  the  Copernican  fyftem  to  the  figure  of  a  cheefe-cake. 

A  fecond  reafon  why  women  mould  apply  themfelves  to  ufeful  knowledge 
rather  than  men,  is  becaufe  they  have  the  natural  gift  of  Speech  in  greater 
perfection.  Since  they  have  fo  excellent  a  talent,  fuch  a  copia  verborurn,  or 
plenty  of  words,  it  is  pity  they  fliould  not  put  it  to  fome  ufe.  If  the  female 
tongue  will  be  in  motion,  why  fliould  it  not  be  fet  to  go  right?  Could  they 
difcourfe  about  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  it  might  divert  them  from  publishing  the 
faults  of  their  neighbours:  could  they  talk  of  the  different  afpects  and  con- 
junctions of  the  planets,  they  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon 
oglings  and  clandeftine  marriages.  In  fliort,  were  they  furniflied  with  mat- 
ters of  fact,  out  of  arts  and  fciences,  it  would  now  and  then  be  of  great  eafe 
to  their  invention.  There 
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There  is  another  reafon  why  thofe  efpecially  who  are  women  of  quality 
fhould  apply  themfelves  to  letters,  namely,  becaufe  their  husbands  are  gene- 
rally  ftrangers  to  them. 

It  is  great  pity  there  mould  be  no  knowledge  in  a  family.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  concerned  when  I  go  into  a  great  houfe,  where  perhaps  there  is 
not  a  fingle  perfon  that  can  fpell,  unlefs  it  be  by  chance  the  butler,  or  one  of 
the  footmen.  What  a  figure  is  the  young  heir  likely  to  make,  who  is  a 
dunce  both  by  father  and  mother's  fide  ? 

If  we  look  into  the  hiftories  of  famous  women,  we  find  many  eminent  Phi- 
lofophers  of  this  fex.  Nay,  we  find  that  feveral  females  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  thofe  feels  of  philofophy  which  feem  almoft  repugnant  to 
their  natures.  There  have  been  famous  female  Pythagoreans,  notwithstand- 
ing moft  of  that  philofophy  confifted  in  keeping  a  fecret,  and  that  the  di- 
iciple  was  to  hold  her  tongue  five  years  together.  I  need  not  mention  Portia, 
who  was  a  Stoic  in  petticoats :  nor  Hipparchia,  the  famous  fhe  Cynic,  who 
arrived  at  fuch  a  perfection  in  her  ftudies,  that  fhe  converfed  with  her  huf- 
band,  or  man-planter,  in  broad  day-light,  and  in  the  open  ftreets. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfections  in  us,  not  as  we  are  men,  but  as 
we  are  reafonable  creatures,  in  which  order  of  Beings  the  female  world  is  up- 
.on  the  fame  level  with  the  male.  We  ought  to  confider  in  this  particular, 
not  what  is  the  fex,  but  what  is  the  fpecies  to  which  they  belong.  At  leaft, 
I  believe  every  one  will  allow  me,  that  a  female  Philofopher  is  not  fo  ab- 
furd  a  character  and  fo  oppofite  to  the  fex,  as  a  female  Gamefter;  and  that 
it  is  more  irrational  for  a  woman  to  pafs  away  half  a  dozen  hours  at  cards  Or 
dice,  than  in  getting  up  ftores  of  ufeful  learning.  This  therefore  is  ano- 
ther reafon  why  I  would  recommend  the  ftudies-of  knowledge  to  the  female 
world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  employ  thofe  hours  that  lie 
upon  their  hands. 

I  might  alfo  add  this  motive  to  my  fair  Readers,  that  feveral  of  their  fex, 
who  have  improved  their  minds  by  books  and  literature,  have  raifed  them- 
felves to  the  higheft  ports  of  honour  and  fortune.  A  neighbouring  nation 
may  at  this  time  furnifh  us  with  a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind,  but 
I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  the  hiftory  of  Athenais,  which  is  a  very  fignal 
example  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 

The  Emperor  "Theodojius  being  about  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  and  de- 
fignins  to  take  a  wife,  defired  his  fifter  Pulcheria  and  his  friend  PauJinus 
to  feacch  his  whole  empire  for  a  woman  of  the  moft  exquifite  beauty  and 
higheft  accomplishments.  In  the  midft  of  this  fearch,  Athenais,  a  Grecian 
virgin,  accidentally  offered  her  felf.  Her  father,  who  was  an  eminent  Phi- 
lofopher of  Athens,  and  had  bred  her  up  in  all  the  learning  of  that  place,   at 

his 
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his  death  left  her  but  a  very  fmall  portion,  in  which  alio  flie  fuffered  great 
hardships  from  the  injuftice  of  her  two  brothers.     This  forced  her  upon  a 
journey  to  Conjlantinople,  where  (he  had  a  Relation  who  reprefented  her  cafe 
to  Pulcheria,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  redrefs  from  the   Emperor.     By  this 
means   that  religious  Princefs  became  acquainted  with  Athenais,  whom  (he 
found  the  mod  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  educated  under  a  long  courfe 
of  philofophy  in  the  (trictelt  virtue,  and   moft  unfpotted  innocence.     Pul- 
cheria was  charmed  with  her  convention,  and  immediately  made  her  re- 
ports to  the  Emperor  her  brother  Theodofius.     The  character  fhe  gave  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  him,  that  he  defired  his  fitter  to  bring  her  away  im- 
mediately to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend  Paulinus,  where  he  found  her  beauty 
and  her  converfation  beyond  the  higheft  idea  he  had  framed  of  them.     His 
friend  Paulinas  converted   her  to  Chriftianity,    and   gave  her  the  name  of 
Eudccia;  after  which  the  Emperor  publickly  efpoufed  her,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  happinefs  in  his  marriage  which  he  promifed  himfelf  from  fuch  a  vir- 
tuous and  learned  bride.     She  not  only  forgave  the  injuries  which  her  two 
brothers  had  done  her,  but   railed  them  to  great   honours ;  and  by  feveral 
works  of  learning,  as  well  as  by  an  exemplary  life,  made  herfelf  fo  dear  to 
the  whole  Empire,  that  flie  had  many  flatties  erected  to  her  memory,  and  is 
celebrated  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  the  ornament  of  her  lex. 


N°  156.  Wednefday^  September  y, 


magni  formica  laboris 


Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potejl,  atque  addit  acervo, 

Quern  ftruit  baud  ignara,  ac  non  incauta  futuri. 

0$uce,  fimul  inverfum  contrijlat  Aquarius  annum, 

Non  ufquam  prorepit,  £?  illis  utitur  ante 

£>ua>/itis patiens        «<    ■■  Hor. 


IN  my  laft  Saturday  %  paper  I  fuppofed  a  molehill,  inhabited  by  pifmires 
or  ants,  to  be  a  lively  image  of  the  earth,  peopled  by  human  creatures. 
This  fuppolition  will  not  appear  too  forced  or  (trained  to  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  thefe  little  infects,  in  order  to  which 
I  (hall  prefent  my  Reader  with  the  extract  of  a  Letter  upon  this  curious  fub- 
ject,  as  it  was  publifhed  by  the  members  of  the  French  academy,  and  fince 
Voi.IV.  G  g  tranflated 
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tranflated  into  Englijh.     I  muft  confefs  I  was  never  in  my  life  better  enter- 
tained than  with  this  narrative,  which  is  of  undoubted  credit  and  authority. 

"  In  a  room  next  to  mine,  which  had  been  empty  for  a  long  time,  there 
"  was  upon  a  window  a  box  full  of  earth,  two  foot  deep,  and  fit  to  keep 
«'  flowers  in.  That  kind  of  parterre  had  been  long  uncultivated  ;  and  there- 
«'  fore  it  was  covered  with  old  plaifter,  and  a  great  deal  of  rubbifli  that  fell 
"  from  the  top  of  the  houfe,  and  from  the  walls,  which,  together  with  the 
"  earth  formerly  imbibed  with  water,  made  a  kind  of  a  dry  and  barren  foil. 
"  That  place  lying  to  the  South,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
"  befides  the  neighbourhood  of  a  granary,  was  a  mod  delightful  fpot  of 
"  ground  for  ants ;  and  therefore  they  had  made  three  nefts  there,  without 
M  doubt  for  the  fame  reafon  that  men  build  cities  in  fruitful  and  convenient 
"  places,  near  fprings  and  rivers. 

"  Having  a  mind  to  cultivate  fome  flowers,  I  took  a  view  of  that  place, 
"  and  removed  a  tulip  out  of  the  garden  into  that  box  ;  but  carting  my  eyes 
W  upon  the  ants,  continually  taken  up  with  a  thoufand  cares,  very  inconfi- 
"  derable  with  refpect  to  us,  but  of  the  greareft  importance  for  them,  they 
"•  appeared  to  me  more  worthy  of  my  curiofity  than  all  the  flowers  in  the 
"  world.  I  quickly  removed  the  tulip,  to  be  the  admirer  and  reftorer  of 
"  that  little  common-wealth.  This  was  the  only  thing  they  wanted ;  for 
"  their  policy,  and  the  order  obferved  among  them,  are  more  perfect  than 
"  thofe  of  the  wifeft*  republicks:  and  therefore  they  have  nothing  to  fear, 
"  unlefs  a  new  legislator  fhould  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  their  govern- 
"  ment. 

"  I  made  it  my  bufmefs  to  procure  them  all  forts  of  conveniences.  I  took 
"  out  of  the  box  every  thing  that  might  be  troublefome  to  them;  and  fre- 
*'  quently  vifited  my  ants,  and  Studied  all  their  anions.  Being  ufed  to  go 
"  to  bed  very  late,  I  went  to  fee  them  work  in  a  moon-fhiny  night;  and  I" 
"  did  frequently  get  up  in  the  night,  to  take  a  view  of  their  labours.  I  al- 
"  ways  found  fome  going  up  and  down,  and  very  bufie:  one  would  think 
"  that  they  never  ileep.  Every  body  knows  that  ants  come  out  of  their 
"  holes  in  the  day-time,  and  expofe  to  the  fun  the  corn,  which  they  keep 
"  under  ground  in  the  night:  thofe  who  have  feen  ant-hillocks,  have  eafily 
"  perceived  thofe  fmall  heaps  of  corn  about  their  nefts.  What  furprized  me 
"  at  firft  was,  that  my  ants  never  brought  out  their  corn,  but  in  the  night 
**  when  the  moon  did  mine,  and  kept  it  under  ground  in  the  day-time ; 
"  which  was  contrary  to  what  I  had.  feeriy  and  faw  flill  practifed  by  thofe 
"  infects  in  other  places.  I  quickly  found  out  the  reafon  of  it:  there  was 
**  a  pidgeon-houfe  not  far  from  thence:  pidgeons  and  birds  would  have 
if  eaten  their  corn,  if  they  had  brought  it  out  in  the  day-time  :  It  is  highly 

probable. 
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f:  probable  they  knew  it  by  experience ;  and  I  frequently  found  pidgeons  and 
**  birds  in  that  place,  when  I  went  to  it  in  a  morning.  I  quickly  delivered 
them  from  thofe  robbers:  I  frighted  the  birds  away  with  fome  pieces  of 
"  paper  tied  to  the  end  of  a  firing  over  the  window.     As  for  the  pidgeons,  I 

•  drove  them  away  feveral  times;  and  when  they  perceived  that  the  place 
"  was  more  frequented  than  before,  they  never  came  to  it  again.  What  is 
"  moft  admirable,  and  what  I  could  hardly  believe,  if  I  did  not  know  it  by 
"  experience,  is,  that  thofe  ants  knew  fome  days  after  that  they  had  nothing 
**  to  fear,  and  began  to  lay  out  their  corn  id  the  fun.     However,  I  perceived 

•  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of  being  out  of  all  danger;  for  they  durft 
"  not  bring  out  their  provifions  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  firft  in  a  fmall 
«  quantity,  and  without  any  great  order,  that  they  might  quickly  carry 
"  them  away  in  cafe  of  any  misfortune,  watching,  and  looking  every  way. 
{t  At  laft,  being  perfuaded  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  they  brought  out 
"  all  their  corn,  almoft  every  day,  and  in  good  order,  and  carried  it  in  at 
«•  night. 

"  There  is  a  ftrait  hole  in  every  ants-neft,  about  half  an  inch  deep  ;  and 
<c  then  it  goes  down  doping  into  a  place  where  they  have  their  magazine ; 
"  which  I  take  to  be  a  different  place  from  that  where  they  reft  and  eat.  For 
"  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  ant,  which  is  a  very  cleanly  infect,  and 
•*  throws  out  of  her  ncft  all  the  fmall  remains  of  the  corn  on  which  fhe 
"  feeds,  as  I  have  obferved  a  thoufand  times,  would  fill  up  her  magazine, 
"  and  mix  her  corn  with  dirt  and  ordure. 

*'  The  corn,  that  is  laid  up  by  ants,  would  fhoot  under  ground,  if  thofe 
*■  infefts  did  not  take  care  to  prevent  it.  They  bite  off  all  the  buds  before 
"  they  lay  it  up;  and  therefore  the  corn  that  has  lain  in  their  nefts  will  pro- 
"  duce  nothing.  Any  one  may  eafily  make  this  experiment,  and  even  plain- 
"  ly  fee  that  there  is  no  bud  in  their  corn.  But  though  the  bud  be  bitten 
**  off,  there  remains  another  inconvenience,  that  corn  muft  needs  fwell  and 
"  rot  under  ground  ;  and  therefore  it  could  be  of  no  ufe  for  the  nourifhment 
*•  of  ants.  Thofe  infects  prevent  that  inconvenience  by  their  labour  and  in- 
«  duftry,  and  contrive  the  matter  fo,  that  corn  will  keep  as  dry  in  their  nefts 
"  as  in  our  granaries. 

-  "  They  gather  many  fmall  particles  of  dry  earth,  which  they  bring  every 
<c  day  out  of  their  holes,  and  place  them  round  to  heat  them  in  the  fun. 
«*  Every  ant  brings  a  fmall  particle  of  that  earth  in  her  pincers,  lays  it  by 
*'  the  hole,  and  then  goes  and  fetches  another.  Thus,  in  lefs  than  a  quarter 
*c  of  an  hour,  one  may  fee  a  vaft  number  of  fuch  fmall  particles  of  dry 
■  earth,  heaped  up  round  the  hole.  They  lay  their  corn  under  ground  up- 
41  on  that  earth,   and  cover  it  with  the  fame.     They  performed  this  work  al- 

G  g  2  **  moft 
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"  moft  every  day,  during  the  heat  of  the  fun;  and  though  the  fun  went  from 
"  the  window  about  three  or  four  a  clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  did  not  re- 
"  move  their  corn  and  their  particles  of  earth,  becaufe  the  ground  was  very 
"  hot,  till  the  heat  was  over. 

"  If  any  one  fliould  think  that  thofe  animals  fhould  ufe  fand,  or  fmall 
"  particles  of  brick  or  ftone,  rather  than  take  fo  much  pains  about  dry  earth  j 
"  I  anfwer,  that  upon  fuch  an  occafion  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than 
"  earth  heated  in  the  fun.  Corn  does  not  keep  upon  fand :  befides,  a  grain 
"  of  corn  that  is  cut,  being  deprived  of  its  bud,  would  be  filled  with  fmall 
"  fandy  particles  that  could  not  eafily  come  out.  To  which  I  add,  that  fand 
"  confifts  of  fuch  fmall  particles,  that  an  ant  could  not  take  them  up  one 
"  after  another ;  and  therefore  thofe  infecls  are  feldom  to  be  feen  near  rivers, 
"  or  in  a  very  fandy  ground. 

"  As  for  the  fmall  particles  of  brick  or  ftone,  the  leaft  moiftnefs  would 
"  join  them  together,  and  turn  them  into  a  kind  of  maftick,  which  thofe  in- 
"  fects  could  not  divide.  Thofe  particles  flicking  together,  could  not  come 
"  out  of  any  ants-neft,  and  would  fpoil  its  fymmetry. 

"  When  ants  have  brought  out  thofe  particles  of  earth,  they  bring  out 
"  their  corn  after  the  fame  manner,  and  place  it  round  that  earth  :  thus  one 
"  may  fee  two  heaps  furrounding  their  hole,  one  of  dry  earth,  and  the  other 
"  of  corn  ;  and  then  they  fetch  out  a  remainder  of  dry  earth,  on  which  doubt- 
"  lefs  their  corn  was  laid  up. 

"  Thofe  infects  never  go  about  this  work  but  when  the  weather  is  clear, 
"  and 'the  fun  very  hot.  I  obferved,  that  thofe  little  animals  having  one  day 
"  brought  out  their  corn  at  eleven  a  clock  in  the  forenoon,  removed  ■  it, 
"  a^ainft  their  ufual  cuftom,  before  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  fun  being  very 
"  hot,  and  sky  clear,  I  could  perceive  no  reafon  for  it :  But  half  an  hour 
"  after  the  sky  began  to  be  overcaft,  and  there  fell  a  fmall  rain,  which  the 
"  ants  forefaw  5  whereas  the  Milan  Almanack  had  foretold  that  there  would 
"  be  no  rain  upon  that  day. 

«■  I  have  faid  before,  that  thofe  ants  which  I  did  fo  particularly  confider, 
"  fetched  their  corn  out  of  a  garret.  I  went  very  frequently  into  that  garret ; 
*'  There  was  fome  old  corn  in  it ;  and  becaufe  every  grain  was  not  alike,  I  ob-r 
"  ferved  that  they  chofe  the  beft. 

"  I  know,  by  feveral  experiments,  that  thofe  little  animals  take  great  care 
"  to  provide  themfelves  with  wheat  when  they  can  find  it,  and  always  pick 
"  out  the  beft ;  but  they  can  make  fhift  without  it.  When  they  can  get  no 
"  wheat  they  take  rye,  oats,  millet,  and  even  crums  of  bread,  but  feldom 
**  any  barley,  unlefs  it  be  in  a  time  of  great  fcarcity,  and  when  nothing  elfe 
^  can  be  had. 

"  Being 
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"  Being  willing  to  be  more  particularly  informed  of  their  forecaft  and  in- 
"  duftry,  I  put  a  fmall  heap  of  wheat  in  a  corner  of  the  room  where  they 
"  kept :  and  to  prevent  their  fetching  corn  out  of  the  garret,  I  fhut  up  the 
"  window,  and  ftopt  all  the  holes.  Though  ants  are  very  knowing,  I  do  not 
"  take  them  to  be  conjurers;  and  therefore  they  could  not  guefs  that  I  had 
"  put  fome  corn  in  that  room.  I  perceived  for  feveral  days  that  they  were 
"  very  much  perplexed,  and  went  a  great  way  to  fetch  their  provifions.  I 
"  was  not  willing  for  fome  time  to  make  them  more  eafie;  for  I  had  a  mind 
"  to  know,  whether  they  would  at  laft  find  out  the  treafure,  and  fee  it  at  a 
"  great  diftance,  and  whether  fmelling  enabled  them  to  know  what  is  good 
"  for  their  nourishment.  Thus  they  were  fome  time  in  great  trouble, 
"  and  took  a  great  deal  of  pains:  they  went  up  and  down  a  great  way  look- 
a  ing  out  for  fome  grains  of  corn  :  they  were  fometimes  difappointed,  and 
"  fometimes  they  did  not  like  their  corn  after  many  long  and  painful  excur- 
"  fions.  What  appeared  to  me  wonderful,  was,  that  none  of  them  came 
"  home  without  bringing  fomething:  one  brought  a  grain  of  wheat,  an- 
"  other  a  grain  of  rye  or  oats,  or  a  particle  of  dry  earth,  if  me  could  get 
"  nothing  elfe. 

"  The  window,  upon  which  thofe  ants  had  made  their  fettlement,  look- 
"  ed  into  a  garden,  and  was  two  ftories  high.  Some  went  to  the  further  end 
"  of  the  garden,  and  others  to  the  fifth  ftory,  in  queft  of  fome  corn.  It  was  a 
11  very  hard  journey  for  them,  efpecially  when  they  came  home  loaded  with 
"  a  pretty  large  grain  of  corn,  which  mull  needs  be  a  heavy  burthen  for  an 
"  ant,  and  as  much  as  fhe  can  bear.  The  bringing  of  that  grain  from  the 
"  middle  of  the  garden  to  the  neft,  took  up  four  hours;  whereby  one  may 
"  judge  of  the  ftrength,  and  prodigious  labour  of  thofe  little  animals.  It  ap- 
"  pears  from  thence,  that  an  ant  works  as  hard  as  a  man,  who  fhould  carry 
"  a  very  heavy  load  on  his  (boulders  almoft  every  day  for  the  fpace  of  four 
"  leagues.  It  is  true,  thofe  infects  do  not  take  fo  much  pains  upon  a  flat 
"  ground ;  but  then  how  great  is  the  hardship  of  a  poor  ant,  when  fhe  car- 
"  ries  a  grain  of  corn  to  the  fecond  ftory,  climbing  up  a  wall  with  her  head 
"  downwards,  and  her  backfide  upwards;  None  can  have  a  true  notion  of  it, 
"  unlefs  they  fee  thofe  little  animals  at  work  in  fuch  a  Situation.  The  fre- 
"  quent  flops  they  make  in  the  moft  convenient  places,  area  plain  indica- 
"  tion  of  their  wearinefs.  Some  of  them  were  Strangely  perplexed,  and  could 
"  not  get  to  their  journey's  end.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  {fronted  ants,  or 
"  thofe  that  are  not  fo  weary,  having  carried  their  corn  to  their  neft,  came 
"  down  again  to  help  them.  Some  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  down  with 
"  their  load,  when  they  are  almoft  come  home :  when  this  happens  they  fel- 
"  dom  lofe  their  corn,  but  carry  it  up  again. 

"  I 
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"  I  faw  one  of  the  fmalleft  carrying  a  large  grain  of  wheat  with  incredi- 
"  ble  pains :  when  (he  came  to  the  box,  'where  the  nefl  was,  fhe  made  fo 
"  much  hade  that  fhe  fell  down  with  her  load,  after  a  very  laborious  march: 
"  fuch  an  unlucky  accident  would  have  vexed  a  Philofopher.  I  went  down, 
<'  and  found  her  with  the  fame  corn  in  her  paws:  fhe  was  ready  to  climb  up 
"  again.  The  fame  misfortune  happened  to  her  three  times:  fometimes 
'*  flie  fell  in  the  middle  of  her  way,  and  fometimes  higher;  but  fhe  never 
"  let  go  her  hold,  and  was  not  difcouraged.  At  lafl,  her  ftrength  failed 
"  her :  fhe  ftopt  ;  and  another  ant  helped  her  to  carry  her  load,  which  was 
**  one  of  the  largeft  and  finefV,  grains  of  wheat  that  an  ant  can  carry.  It 
<s  happens  fometimes,  that  a  corn  flips  out  of  their  paws,  when  they  are 
"  climbing  up :  they  take  hold  of  it  again,  when  they  can  find  it :  other- 
"  wife  they  look  for  another,  or  take  fomething  elfe,  being  afhamed  to  re- 
"  turn  to  their  neft  without  bringing  fomething:  this  I  have  experimented, 
"  by  taking  away  the  grain  which  they  looked  for.  All  thofe  experiments 
"  may  eafily  be  made  by  any  one  that  has  patience  enough;  they  do  not 
■"  require  fo  great  a  patience  as  that  of  Ants ;  but  few  people  are  capable 
"  of  it. 


N°  157.  Thurfday,  September  10. 


Go  to  the  anty  thou  Jluggard;   confider  her  ways,  and  be  wife. 

Solomon. 


IT  has  been  obferved  by  writers  of  morality,  that  in  order  to  quicken  hu- 
man induftry,  Providence  has  fo  contrived  it,  that  our  daily  food  is  not 
to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and  labour.  The  chafe  of  birds  and 
beafts,  the  feveral  arts  of  fifhing,  with  all  the  different  kinds  of  agriculture, 
are  neceffary  fcenes  of  bufinefs,  and  give  employment  to  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind.  If  we  look  into  the  brute  creation,  we  find  all  its  individuals  en- 
gaged in  a  painful  and  laborious  way  of  life,  to  procure  a  necefTary  fubfi- 
ftance  for  themfelves,  or  thofe  that  grow  up  under  them :  the  prefervation 
of  their  Being  is  the  whole  bufinefs  of  it.  An  idle  man  is  therefore  a  kind 
of  monfter  in  the  creation.  All  nature  is  bufie  about  him ;  every  animal  he 
iees  reproaches  him.  Let  fuch  a  man,  who  lies  as  a  burthen  or  dead  weight 
upon  the  fpecies,  and  contributes  nothing  either  to  the  riches  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 
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monwealth,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  himfelf  and  family,  confider  that  in- 
ftincT:  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  the  ant,  and  by  which  is  exhi- 
bited an  example  of  induftry  to  rational  creatures.  This  is  fet  forth  under 
many  furprizing  inftances  in  the  paper  of  yefterday,  and  in  the  conclufion  of 
that  narrative,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Thus  my  Ants  were  forced  to  make  Shift  for  a  livelihood,  when  I  had 
"  Shut  up  the  garret,  out  of  which  they  ufed  to  fetch  their  provisions.  At  laft, 
"  being  fenfible  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  they  could  diicover  the 
"  fmall  heap  of  corn,  which  I  had  laid  up  for  them,  I  relblved  to  (hew  it 
"  to  them. 

"  In  order  to  know  how  far  their  induftry  could  reach,  I  contrived  an  ex- 
"  pedient,  which  had  good  fuccefs:  the  thing  will  appear  incredible  to  thole, 
"  who  never  confidered,  that  all  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  which  form  a 
"  fociety,  are  more  knowing  than  others.  I  took  one  of  the  largeft  ants, 
"  and  threw  her  upon  that  fmall  heap  of  wheat.  She  was  lb  glad  to  find 
"  her  felf  at  liberty,  that  She  ran  away  to  her  neft,  without  carrying  off  a 
"  grain;  but  (lie  obierved  it:  for  an  hour  after  all  my  ants  hail  notice  given 
"  them  of  fuch  a  provifion  ;  and  I  faw  mod  of  them  very  bufie  in  carrying 
"  away  the  corn  I  had  laid  up  in  the  room.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  whe- 
"  ther  it  may  not  be  faid,  that  they  have  a  particular  way  of  communica- 
,(  ting  their  knowledge  to  one  another  ;  for  otherwise  how  could  they  know", 
"  one  or  two  hours  after,  that  there  was  corn  in  that  place  ?  It  was  quickly 
"  exhaufted  ;  and  I  put  in  more,  but  in  a  fmall  quantity,  to  know  the  true  ex- 
"  tent  of  their  appetite  or  prodigious  avarice ;  for  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  l.iy 
"  up  provisions  againft  the  winter:  we  read  i  c  In  holy  Scripture  ;  a  thoufand  eX- 
"  periments  teach  us  the  fame;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  experiment  has 
"  been  made  that  (hews  the  contrary. 

"  I  have  laid  before,  that  there  were  three  ants-nefts  in  that  box  or  Tar- 
"  tcnr,  which  formed,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  three  different  cities,  governed  by 
"  the  fame  laws,  and  obferving  the  fame  order,  and  the  fame  cuftoms.  HoW- 
"  ever  there  was  this  difference,  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  thofe  holes 
"  feemed  to  be  more  knowing  and  induftrious  than  their  neighbours.  The 
"  ants  of  that  neft  were  difpofed  in  a  better  order;  their  corn  was  finer;  they 
"  had  a  greater  plenty  of  provisions  ;  their  neft  was  furnished  with  more  in- 
"  habitants,  and  they  were  bigger  and  ftronger:  It  was  the  principal  and  the 
"  capital  neft.  Nay,  I  obferved  that  thofe  ants  were  distinguished  from  the 
"  reft,  and  had  fome  pre-eminence  over  them. 

"  Though  the  box-full  of  earth,  where  the  ants  had  made  their  fettle- 
"  ment,  wae  generally  free  from  rain ;  yet  it  rained  fometimes  upon  it,  when 
"  a  certain  wind  l)lew.     h  was  a  great  inconvenience  for  thofe  infecls:  ants 

are 
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"  are  afraid  of  water;  and  when  they  go  a  great  way  in  queft  of  provifions, 
"  and  are  furprized  by  the  rain,  they  flicker  themfelves  under  fome  tile,  or 
"  fomethino-  elfe,  and  do  not  come  out  until  the  rain  is  over.     The  ants  of 
"  the  principal  neft  found  out  a  wonderful  expedient  to  keep  out  the  rain: 
"  there  was  a  fmall  piece  of  a  flat  flate,  which  they  laid  over  the  hole  of 
"  their  neft,  in  the  day-time,  when  they  forefaw  it  would  rain,  and  almoft 
"  every  night.     Above  fifty  of  thofe  little  animals,  efpecially  the  ftrongeft, 
"  furrounded  that  piece  of  flate,  and  drew  it  equally  in  a  wonderful  order:  they 
"  removed  it  in  the  morning;  and  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to 
"  fee  thofe  little  animals  about  fuch  a  work.     They  had  made  the  ground 
"  uneven  about   their  neft,    infomuch,  that  the  flate  did  not  ly  flat  upon 
"  it,  but  left  a  free  paflage  underneath.     The  ants  of  the  two  other  nefts  did 
"  not  fo  well  fucceed  in  keeping  out  the  rain :  they  laid  over  their  holes 
"  feveral  pieces  of  old  and  dry  plaifter  one  upon  the  other  ;  but  they  were 
"  ftill  troubled  with  rain,  and  the  next  day  they  took  a  world  of  pains  to  re- 
"  pair  the  damage.     Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  infe&s  are  fo  frequently  to  be 
"  found  under  tiles,  where  they  fettle  themfelves  to  avoid  the  rain.     Their 
"  nefts  are  at  all  times  covered  with  thofe  tiles,   without  any  incumbrance, 
"  and  they  lay  out  their  corn  and  their  dry  earth  in  the  fun  about  the  tiles, 
"  as  one  may  fee  every  day.     I  took  care  to  cover  the  two  ants-nefts  that 
a  were  troubled  with  the  rain :  as  for  the  capital  neft,  there  was  no  need  of 
"  exercifing  my  charity  towards  it. 

"  M.  de  la  Loubere  fays  in  his  relation  of  Siam,  that  in  a  certain  part  of 
u  that  kingdom,  which  lies  open  to  great  inundations,  all  the  ants  make 
"  their  fettlements  upon  trees':  no  ants-nefts  are  to  be  feen  any  where  elfe. 
"  I  need  not  infert  here  what  that  Author  fays  about  thofe  infedts :  you  may 
"  fee  his  relation. 

"  Here  follows  a  curious  experiment,  which  I  made  upon  the  fame 
"  ground,  where  I  had  three  ants-nefts.  I  undertook  to  make  a  fourth,  and 
"  went  about  it  in  the  following  manner.  In  a  corner  of  a  kind  of  a  ter- 
"  rafs,  at  a  considerable  diftance  from  the  box,  I  found  a  hole  fwarming  with 
"  ants  much  larger  than  all  thofe  I  had  already  feen  ;  but  they  were  not  fo 
"  well  provided  with  corn,  nor  under  fo  good  a  government.  I  made  a 
"  hole  in  the  box  like  that  of  an  ants-neft,  and  laid,  as  it  were,  the  foun- 
"  dations  of  a  new  city.  Afterwards  I  got  as  many  ants  as  I  could  out  of 
"  the  neft  in  the  terrafs,  and  put  them  into  a  bottle,  to  give  them  a  new  ha- 
"  bitation  in  my  box ;  and  becaufe  I  was  afraid  they  would  return  to  the  ter- 
"  rafs,  I  deftroyed  their  old  neft,  pouring  boyling  water  into  the  hole,  to 
"  kill  thofe  ants  that  remained  in  it.  In  the  next  place,  I  filled  the  new 
tc  hole  with  the  ants  that  were  in  the  bottle ;  but  none  of  them  would  ftay 
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"  in  it :  they  went  away  in  lefs  than  two  hours ;  which  made  me  believe, 
"  that  it  was  impoflible  to  make  a  fourth  fettlement  in  my  box. 

"  Two  or  three  days  after,  going  accidentally  over  the  terrafs,  I  was  very 
"  much  furprized  to  fee  the  ants  neft  which  I  had  deftroyed  very  artfully  re- 
"  paired.  I  refolved  then  to  deftroy  it  entirely,  and  to  fettle  thofe  ants  in  my 
"  box.  To  fucceed  in  my  defign,  I  put  fome  gun-powder  and  brimftone  in- 
"  to  their  hole,  and  fprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  neft  was  overthrown; 
"  and  then  I  carried  as  many  ants  as  I  could  get  into  the  place  which  I  de- 
*c  figned  for  them.  It  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  day,  and  it  rained  all  night  > 
"  and  therefore  they  remained  in  the  new  hole  all  that  time.  In  the  morn- 
"  ing,  when  the  rain  was  over,  moft  of  them  went  to  repair  their  old  habita- 
c<  tion;  but  finding  it  impracticable  by  reafon  of  the  fmell  of  the  powder  and 
"  brimftone,  which  kills  them,  they  came  back  again,  and  fettled  in  the 
"  place  I  had  appointed  for  them.  They  quickly  grew  acquainted  with  their 
"  neighbours,  and  received  from  them  all  manner  of  afhftance  out  of  their 
"  holes.  As  for  the  infide  of  their  neft,  none  but  themfelves  were  concerned 
"  in  it,  according  to  the  inviolable  laws  eftablifh'd  among  thofe  animals. 

"  An  ant  never  goes  into  any  other  neft  but  her  own ;  and  if  fhe  fhould 
"  venture  to  do  it,  fhe  would  be  turn'd  out,  and  feverely  punifh'd.  I  have 
"  often  taken  an  ant  out  of  one  neft,  to  put  her  into  another;  but  (he  quick- 
"  ly  came  out,  being  warmly  purfu'd  by  two  or  three  other  ants.  I  tried 
V  the  fame  experiment  feveral  times  with  the  fame  ant ;  but  at  laft  the  other 
"  ants  grew  impatient,  and.  tore  her  to  pieces.  I  have  often  frighted  fome 
"  ants  with  my  fingers,  and  purfucd  them  as  far  as  another  hole:  flopping 
"  all  the  paflagts  to  prevent  their  going  to  their  own  neft.  It  was  very  na- 
"  tural  for  them  to  fly  into  the  next  hole  :  Many  a  man  would  not  be  fo  cau- 
"  tious,  and  would  throw  himfelf  out  of  the  windows,  or  into  a  well,  if  he 
"  were  purfued  by  aflafTins.  But  the  ants  I  am  fpeaking  of,  avoided  going  into 
"  any  other  hole  but  their  own,  and  rather  tried  all  other  ways  of  making 
"  their  efcape.  They  never  fled  into  another  neft,  but  at  the  lart  rxtremity  ; 
"  and  fometimes  rather  chofe  to  be  taken,  as  I  have  often  experiene'd.  It 
"  is  therefore  an  inviolable  cuftom  among  thofe  infects,  not  to  go  into  any 
"  other  hole  but  their  own.  They  do  not  exercife  hofpitality  ;  but  they  are 
"  very  ready  to  help  one  another  out  of  their  holes.  They  put  down  their 
«f  loads  at  the  entrance  of  a  neighbouring  neft;  and  thofe  that  live  in  it  carry 
"  them  in. 

"  They  keep  up  a  fort  of  trade  among  themfelves  ;  and  it  is  not  true  that 
"  thofe  infects  are  not  for  lending  :  I  know  the  contrary  :  They  lend  their 
"  corn ;  they  make  exchanges ;  they  are  always  ready  to  ferve  one  another  ; 
"  and  I  can  aflure  you,  that  more  time  and  patience  would  have  enabled  me 
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<c  to  obferve  a  thoufand  things  more  curious  and  wonderful  than  what  I  have 
"  mentioned.  For  inftance,  how  they  lend,  and  recover  their  loans ;  whe- 
"  ther  it  be  in  the  fame  quantity,  or  with  ufury;  whether  they  pay  theftran- 
"  gers  that  work  for  them,  &c.  I  do  not  think  it  impoffible  to  examine  all 
"  thofe  things;  and  it  would  be  a  great  curiofity  to  know  by  what  maxims 
"  they  govern  themfelves:  Perhaps  fuch  a  knowledge  might  be  of  fome  ufe 
"  to  us. 

"  They  are  never  attacked  by  any  enemies  in  a  body,  as  it  is  reported  of 
"  bees :  Their  only  fear  proceeds  from  birds,  which  fometimes  eat  their  corn 
"  when  they  lay  it  out  in  the  fun ;  but  they  keep  it  under  ground,  when  they 
"  are  afraid  of  thieves.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  birds  eat  them ;  but  I  never  faw 
"  any  inftance  of  it.  They  are  alfo  infefted  by  fmall  worms ;  but  they  turn 
"  them  out,  and  kill  them.  I  obferved,  that  they  punifhed  thofe  ants,  which 
"  probably  had  been  wanting  to  their  duty:  nay,  fometimes  they  kill'd 
"  them ;  which  they  did  in  the  following  manner.  Three  or  four  ants  fell 
"  upon  one,  and  pull'd  her  feveral  ways,  until  fhe  was  torn  in  pieces.  Gene- 
"  rally  fpeaking  they  live  very  quietly ;  from  whence  I  infer  that  they  have 
"  a  very  fevere  difcipline  among  themfelves,  to  keep  fo  good  an  order;  or  that 
"  they  are  great  lovers  of  peace,  if  they  have  no  occafion  for  any  difcipline. 

"  Was  there  ever  a  greater  Union  in  any  Commonwealth  ?  Every  thing  is 
"  common  among  them ;  which  is  not  to  be  feen  any  where  elfe.  Bees,  of 
*'  which  we  are  told  fo  many  wonderful  things,  have  each  of  them  a  hole 
"  in  their  hives ;  their  honey  is  their  own ;  every  bee  minds  her  own  con- 
"  cerns.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  other  animals :  They  frequently  fight, 
"  to  deprive  one  another  of  their  portion.  It  is  not  fo  with  ants :  They  have 
"  nothing  of  their  own  :  A  grain  of  corn  which  an  ant  carries  home,  is  depo- 
"  fited  in  a  common  ftock:  it  is  not  defigned  for  her  own  ufe,  but  for  the 
"  whole  community :  There  is  no  diftinction  between  a  private  and  a  com- 
"  mon  intereft.     An  ant  never  works  for  her  felf,  but  for  the  fociety. 

"  Whatever  misfortune  happens  to  them,  their  care  and  induftry  find  out 
"  a  remedy  for  it;  nothing  difcourages  them.  If  you  deftroy  their  nefls, 
"  they  will  be  repaired  in  two  days.  Any  body  may  eafily  fee  how  difficult  it 
*'  is  to  drive  them  out  of  their  habitations,  without  deftroying  the  inhabi- 
"  tants  j  for,  as  long  as  there  are  any  left,  they  will  maintain  their  ground. 

"  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  Mercury  has  hitherto  prov'd  a 
H  mortal  poifon  for  them;  and  that  it  is  the  moft  effectual  way  of  deftroying 
"  thofe  infeds.  I  can  do  fomething  for  them  in  this  cafe :  Perhaps  you  will 
"  hear  in  a  little  time  that  I  have  reconcil'd  them  to  Mercury. 

Friday, 
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Gnojjim  hac  Rhadamanthus  habet  durijjima  regna :  B 

Cajligatque,  auditque  dolos :  fubigitque  fateri 

Qua  quis  apud fuperos,  furto  latatus  inani, 

Dijiulit  inferam  commijja  piacula  mortem.  Virg. 


IWas  yefterday  purfuing  the  hint  which  I  mentioned  in  my  laft  paper,  and 
comparing  together  the  induftry  of  man  with  that  of  other  creatures ;  in 
which  I  could  not  but  obferve,  that  notwithstanding  we  are  obliged  by 
duty  to  keep  our  felve9  in  conftant  employ,  after  the  fame  manner  as  infe- 
rior animals  are  prompted  to  it  by  inftindt,  we  fall  very  fhort  of  them  in  this 
particular.  We  are  here  the  more  inexcufable,  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  va- 
riety of  bufinefs  to  which  we  may  apply  our  felves.  Reafon  opens  to  us  a. 
large  field  of  affairs,  which  other  creatures  are  not  capable  of.  Beafts  of  prey, 
and  I  believe  of  all  other  kinds,  in  their  natural  ftate  of  Being,  divide  their 
time  between  action  and  reft.  They  are  always  at  work  or  afleep.  In  fhort, 
their  waking  hours  are  wholly  taken  up  in  feeking  after  their  food,  or  in  con- 
fuming  it.  The  human  fpecies  only,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  natures, 
are  rilled  with  complaints,  that  the  day  hangs  heavy  on  them,  that  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  themfehes,  that  they  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  pafs  away  their 
time,  with  many  of  the  like  fhamefnl  murmurs,  which  we  often  find  in  the 
mouths  of  thofe  who  are  ftyled  reafonable  Beings.  How  monftrous  are  fuch 
expreflions  among  creatures,  who  have  the  labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  body,  to  furnifh  them  with  proper  employments;  who  belides 
the  bufinefs  of  their  proper  callings  and  profeffions,  can  apply  themfelves  to 
the  duties  of  religion,  to  meditation,  to  the  reading  of  ufeful  books,  to  dif- 
courfe;  in  a  word,  who  may  exercile  themfelves  in  the  unbounded  purfuits 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  every  hour  of  their  lives  make  themfelves  wifer 
or  better  than  they  were  before. 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  fome  time  in  this  courfe  of  thought,  I  di- 
verted my  felf  with  a  book,  according  to  my  ufual  cuftom,  in  order  to  un- 
bend my  mind  before  I  went  to  deep.  The  book  I  made  ufe  of  on  this  oc- 
cafion  was  Lucian,  where  I  amufed  my  thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among 
the  dialogues  of  the  dead,  which  in  all  probability  produced  the  following 
dream.  H  h  2  I  was 
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I  was  conveyed,  methought,   into  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions, 
where  I  faw  Rhadamanthus,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  dead,  feated  in  his  tri- 
bunal. On  his  left  hand  flood  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  on  his  right  the  keeper  of 
Ehfium.     I  was  told  he  fat  upon  women  that  day,  there  being  feveral  of  the 
fex  lately  arrived,  who  had  not  yet  their  manfions  afligned  them.     I  was  fur- 
prized  to  hear  him  ask  everyone  of  them  the  fame  queflion,  namely,  what  they 
bad  been  doing  ?  Upon  this  queflion  being  propofed  to  the  whole  affembly, 
they  flared  one  upon  another,  as  not  knowing  what  to  anfwer.     He  then  in- 
terrogated each  of  them  feparately.     Madam,  fays  he,  to  the  firfl  of  them, 
you  have  been  upon  the  earth  about  fifty  years :  what  have  you  been  doing 
there  all  this  while  ?  Doing  ?  fays  fhe,  really  I  do  not  know  what  I  have 
been  doing :    I  defire  I  may  have  time  given  me  to  recolledt.     After  about 
half  an  hour's   paufe  fhe  told  him,    that  fhe   had  been  playing  at  crimp; 
upon  which  Rhadamanthus  beckoned  to  the  keeper  on  his  left  hand,  to  take 
her  into  cuflody.     And  you,  Madam,  fays  the  judge,  that  look  with  fuch  a 
foft  and  languifhing  air;  I  think  you  fet  out  for  this  place  in  your  nine  and 
twentieth  year,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  while  ?  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  bufinefs  on  my  hands,  fays  fhe,  being  taken  up  the  firfl  twelve  years  of 
my  life  in  drefling  a  jointed  baby,  and  all  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  reading 
Plays  and  Romances.     Very  well,  fays  he,  you  have  employed  your  time  to 
good  purpofe.     Away  with  her.     The  next  was  a  plain  country  woman; 
Well  Miflrefs,   fays  Rhadamanthus,  and  what  have  you  been  doing?   An't 
pleafe  your  Worfhip,  fays  fhe,  I  did  not  live  quite  forty  years :  and  in  that 
time  brought  my  husband  feven  daughters,  made  him  nine  thoufand  cheefes, 
and  left  my  eldefl  girl  with  him,  to  look  after  his  houfe  in  my  abfence,  and 
who  I  may  venture  to  fay  is  as  pretty  a  houfe-wife  as  any  in  the  country. 
Rhadamanthus  fmiled  at  the  fimplicity  of  the  good  woman,  and  ordered  the 
keeper  of  Ely/rum  to  take  her  into  his  care.     And  you,  fair  Lady,  fays  he, 
what  have  you  been  doing  thefe  five  and  thirty  years  ?  I  have  been  doing  no 
hurt,  I  affure  you,  Sir,  faid  fhe.     That  is  well,  fays  he,  but  what  good  have 
you  been  doing  ?  The  Lady  was  in  great  confufion  at  this  queflion,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  anfwer,  the  two  keepers  leaped  out  to  feize  her  at  the  fame 
time;  the  one  took  her  by  the  hand  to  convey  her  to  Ely/turn,  the  other 
caught  hold  of  her  to  carry  her  away  to  Erebus.      But  Rhadamanthus  ob- 
ferving  an  ingenuous  modefly  in  her  countenance  and  behaviour,  bid  them 
both  let  her  loofe,  and  fet  her  afide  for  a  re-examination  when  he  was  more  at 
leifure.     An  old  woman,  of  a  proud  and  fower  look,  prefented  her  felf  next  at 
the  bar,  and  being  asked  what  fhe  had  been  doing?  Truly,  fays  fhe,  I  lived 
threefcore  and  ten  years  in  a  very  wicked  world,  and  was  fo  angry  at  the  beha- 
viour of  a  parcel  of  young  flirts,  that  I  pafled  mofl  of  my  lafl  years  in  con- 
demning 
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demning  the  follies  of  the  times;   I  was  every  day  blaming  the  filly  conduct 
of  people  about  me,  in  order  to  deter  thofe  I  converfed  with  from  falling  in- 
to the  like  errors  and  mifcarriages.     Very  well,  fays  Rhadamanthus,  but  did 
you  keep  the  fame  watchful  eye  over  your  own  actions  ?  Why  truly,  fays  me 
I  was  fo  taken  up  with  publishing  the  faults  of  others,  that  I  had  no  time  to 
coniider  my  own.     Madam,  fays  Rhadamanthus,  be  pleafed  to  file  off  to  the 
left,  and  make  room  for  the  venerable  matron  that  ftands  behind  you.     Old 
Gentlewoman,  fays  he,  I  think  you  are  fourfcore  ?  you  have  heard  the  que- 
ftion,  what  have  you  been  doing  fo  long  in  the  world  ?  Ah,  Sir !  fays  fhe   I 
have  been  doing  what  I  mould  not  have  done,  but  I  had  made  a  firm  refo- 
lution  to  have  changed  my  life,  if  I  had  not  been  fnatched  off  by  an  untime- 
ly end.     Madam,  fays  he,  you  will  pleafe  to  follow  'your  leader  ;  and  fpy- 
ing  another  of  the  fame  age,  interrogated  her  in  the  fame  form.     To  which 
the  matron  replied,  I  have  been  the  wife  of  a  husband  who  was  as  dear  to 
me  in  his  old  age  as  in  his  youth.     I  have  been  a  mother,  and  very  happy  in 
my  children,  whom  I  endeavoured  to  bring  up  in  every  thing  that  is  good. 
My  eldeft  fon  is  bleft  by  the  poor,  and  beloved  by  every  one  that  knows  him. 
I  lived  within  my  own  family,  and  left  it  much  more  wealthy  than  I  found 
it.     Rhadamanthus,  who  knew  the  value  of  the  old  Lady,  fmiled  upon  her 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  keeper  of  E/y/ium,  who  knew  his  office,  reached 
out  his  hand  to  her.     He  no  fooner  touched  her  but  her  wrinkles  vanifhed 
her  eyes  fparkled,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  blufhes,  and  (he  appeared  in  full 
bloom  and  beauty.     A  young  woman  obferving  that  this  officer,  who  conduct- 
ed the  happy  to  Elyfium,  was  fo  great  a  Beautifier,  longed  to  be  in  his  hands 
fo  that  preffing  through  the  croud,  fhe  was  the  next  that  appeared  at  the  bar! 
And  being  asked  what  fhe  had  been  doing  the  five  and  twenty  years  that 
fhe  had  pafl  in  the  world;  I  have  endeavoured,  fays  fhe,  ever  fince  I  came 
to  years  of  difcretion,  to  make  my  felf  lovely  and  gain  admirers.     In  order 
to  it,  I  pafled  my  time  in  bottling  up  May-dew,  inventing  white-wafhes,  mix- 
ing colours,  cutting  out  patches,  confulting  my  glafs,  fuiting  my  complexion, 

tearing  off  my  tucker,   finking  my  ftays Rhadamanthus,  without  hearing 

her  out,  gave  the  fign  to  take  her  off.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  keeper  of 
Erebus  her  colour  faded,  her  face  was  puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and  her 
whole  pcifon  loft  in  deformity. 

I  was  then  furprifed  with  a  diftant  found  of  a  whole  troop  of  females  that 
came  forward  laughing,  finging  and  dancing.  I  was  very  defirous  to  know 
the  reception  they  would  meet  with,  and  withal  was  very  apprehenfive,  that 
Rhada-nanthm  would  fpoil  their  mirth:  but  at  their  nearer  approach  the  noife 
grew  fo  very  great  that  it  awakened  me. 
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I  lay  fome  time,  refledting  in  my  felf  on  the  oddnefs  of  this  dream*  and 
could  not  forbear  asking  my  own  heart,  what  I  was  doing?  I  anfwered  my 
felf,  that  I  was  writing  Guardians.  If  my  Readers  make  as  good  a  ufe  of 
this  work  as  I  defign  they  mould,  I  hope  it  will  never  be  imputed  to  me  as  a 
work  that  is  vain  and  unprofitable. 

I  mall  conclude  this  paper  with  recommending  to  them  the  fame  fhort 
felf-examination.  If  every  one  of  them  frequently  lays  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  confiders  what  he  is  doing,  it  will  check  him  in  all  the  idle/or 
what  is  worfe,  the  vicious  moments  of  life,  lift  up  his  mind  when  it  is  run- 
ning on  in  a  feries  of  indifferent  actions,  and  encourage  him  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  thofe  which  are  virtuous  and  laudable.  In  a  word,  it  will  very 
much  alleviate  that  guilt  which  the  befl  of  men  have  reafon  to  acknowledge 
in  their  daily  confeifions,  of  leaving  undone  thofe  things  which  they  ought  to 
have  done,  and  of  doing  thofe  thi?igs  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done. 


N°  iyp.  Saturday,  September  \%. 


PrafeJis  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpust  vel  fuperbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos.  Hor. 


SIR, 
"  y  tAVING  read  over  your  paper  of  Tuefday  laft,   in  which  you  re- 
H    I "  I    commend  the  purfuits  of  wifdom  and  knowledge  to  thofe  of  the 
"  fair  fex,    who  have   much  time   lying  upon  their   hands,    and 

"  among  other  motives  make  ufe  of  this,  That  feveral  women,  thus  ac- 
**  complifhed,  have  raifed  themfelves  by  it  to  confiderable  pofts  of  honour 
"  and  fortune :  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  give  you  an  inftance  of  this  kind,  which 
"  many  now  living  can  teflify  the  truth  of,  and  which  I  can  afTure  you  is 
"  matter  of  facl. 

"  About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  a  Gentleman, 
"  who  was  in  a  poft  that  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue,  fufficient  to  live 
"  very  handfomly  upon.  He  had  a  wife,  and  no  child  but  a  daughter, 
"  whom  he  bred  up,  as  I  thought,  too  high  for  one  that  could  expedt  no 
"  other  fortune  than  fuch  a  one  as  her  father  could  raife  out  of  the  income 
"  of  his  place  j  which,  as  they  managed  it,  was  fcarce  fufficient  for  their 

'    ordinary 
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"  ordinary  expences.  Mifs  Betty  had  always  the  beft  fort  of  cloaths,  and 
"  was  hardly  allowed  to  keep  company  but  with  thofe  above  her  rank  ;  fo 
"  that  it  was  no  wonder  fhe  grew  proud  and  haughty  towards  thofe  fhe 
4<  looked  upon  as  her  inferiors.  There  lived  by  them  a  barber  who  had  a 
"  daughter  about  Mifs's  age,  that  could  fpeak  French,  had  read  feveral  books 
"  at  her  leifure  hours,  and  was  a  perfect  miftrefs  of  her  needle  and  in  all 
"  kinds  of  female  manufacture.  She  was  at  the  fame  time  a  pretty,  modeft, 
"  witty  girl.  She  was  hired  to  come  to  Mifs  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  to 
u  talk  French  with  her  and  teach  her  to  work,  but  Mifs  always  treated  her 
«'  with  great  contempt  j  and  when  Molly  gave  her  any  advice,  rejected  it  with 
"  fcorn. 

"  About  the  fame  time  feveral  young  fellows  made  their  addreffes  to  Mifs 
"  Betty,  who  had  indeed  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  beauty,  had  they  not  been 
"  infected  with  fo  much  vanity  and  felf-conceit.  Among  the  reft  was  a 
"  plain  fober  young  man,  who  loved  her  almoft  to  diftraction.  His  palTion 
"  was  the  common  talk  of  tne  neighbourhood,    who  ufed  to  be  often  di- 

"  fcourfing  of  Mr.  T 's  Angel,  for  that  was  the  name  he  always  gave  her 

"  in  ordinary  converfation.  As  his  circumftances  were  very  indifferent,  he 
"  being  a  younger  brother,  Miftrefs  Betty  rejected  him  with  difdain.  Info- 
ct  much  that  the  young  man,  as  is  ufual  among  thofe  who  are  crofted  in 
"  love,  put  himfelf  aboard  the  fleet,  with  a  refolution  to  feek  his  fortune, 
"  and  forget  his  Miftrefs.  This  was  very  happy'  for  him,  for  in  a  very  few 
"  years,  being  concerned  in  feveral  captures,  he  brought  home  with  him  an 
"  eftate  of  about  twelve  thoufand  pounds. 

a  Mean  while  days  and  years  went  on,  Mifs  lived  high  and  learnt  but  lie— 
"  tie,  moft  of  her  time  being  employed  in  reading  plays  and  practifing  to 
"  dance,  in  which  (lie  arrived  at  great  perfection.  When  of  a  fudden,  at  a 
"  change  of  Miniftry,  her  father  loft  his  place,  and  was  forced  to  leave  Lon- 
"  don,  where  he  could  no  longer  live  upon  the  foot  he  had  formerly  done. 
"  Not  many  years  after  I  was  told  the  poor  Gentleman  was  dead,  and  had  left 
"  his  widow  and  daughter  in  a  very  defolate  condition,  but  I  could  not  learn 
"  where  to  find  them,  though  I  made  what  inquiry  I  could;  and  I  muft 
"  own,  I  immediately  fufpected  their  pride  would  not  fuffer  them  to  be  feen 
"  or  relieved  by  any  of  their  former  acquaintance.  I  had  left  enquiring  after 
"  them  for  fome  years,  when  I  happened,  not  long  ago,  as  I  was  asking  at 
"  a  houfe  for  a  Gentleman  I  had  fome  bufinefs  with,  to  be  led  into  a  par- 
"  lor  by  a  handfome  young  woman,  who  I  prefently  fancied  was  that  very 
"  daughter  I  had  fo  long  fought  in  vain.  My  flrfpicion  increafed,  when  I 
"  obferved  her  to  blufh  at  the  fight  of  me,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pof- 
"  fible,  looking  upon,  or  fpeaking  to  me :  Madam,  faid  I,  are  not  you  Mi- 

"  ftrefs 
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V  ftrefs  fuch  a  one  ?  at  which  words  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  flie 
"  would  fain  have  retired  without  giving  me  an  anfwer;  but  I  flopped  her, 
"  and  being  to  wait  a  while  for  the  Gentleman  I  was  to  fpeak  to,  I  reiolved 
"  not  to  lofe  this  opportunity,  of  fatisfying  my  curiofity.  I  could  not  well 
"  difcern  by  her  drefs,  which  was  genteel  though  not  fine,  whether  fhe  was 
**  the  Miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  or  only  a  fervant:  but  fuppofing  her  to  be  the 
"  firfr,  I  am  glad,  Madam,  faid  I,  after  having  long  inquired  after  you,  to 
"  have  fo  happily  met  with  you,  and  to  find  you  Miftrefs  of  fo  fine  a  place. 
"  Thefe  words  were  like  to  have  fpoiled  all,  and  threw  her  into  fuch  a  dif- 
"  order,  that  is  was  fome  time  before  fhe  could  recover  her  felf  j  but  as  foon 
"  as  fhe  was  able  to  fpeak,  Sir,  faid  fhe,  you  are  miflaken ;  I  am  but  a  fer- 
"  vant.  Her  voice  fell  in  thefe  laft  words,  and  fhe  burfl  again  into  tears.  I 
"  was  forry  to  have  occafioned  in  her  fo  much  grief  and  confufion,  and  faid 
"  what  I  could  to  comfort  her.  Alas,  Sir,  faid  fhe,  my  condition  is  much 
"  better  than  I  deferve,  I  have  the  kindeft  and  beft  of  women  for  my  Mi- 
"  ftrefs.  She  is  wife  to  the  Gentleman  you«»come  to  fpeak  withal.  You 
"  know  her  very  well,  and  have  often  feen  her  with  me.  To  make  my  flory 
"  fhort,  I  found  that  my  late  friend's  daughter  was  now  a  fervant  to  the 
"  barber's  daughter,  whom  fhe  had  formerly  treated  fo  difdainmlly.  The 
"  Gentleman  at  whofe  houfe  I  now  was,  fell  in  love  with  Moll,  and  being 
<{  Mafter  of  a  great  fortune,  married  her,  and  lives  with  her  as  happily,  and 
"  as  much  to  his  fatisfa&ion  as  he  could  defire.  He  treats  her  with  all  the 
"  friendfhip  and  refpect  poflible,  but  not  with  more  than  her  behaviour  and 
<c  good  qualities  deferve.  And  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  I  heard 
"  her  maid  dwell  fo  long  upon  her  commendation.  She  informed  me,  that 
"  after  her  father's  death,  her  mother  and  fhe  lived  for  a  while  together  in 
"  great  poverty.  But  her  mother's  fpirit  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
"  asking  relief  of  any  of  her  own,  or  her  husband's  acquaintance ;  fo  that 
"  they  retired  from  all  their  friends,  until  they  were  providentially  difco- 
"  vered  by  this  new-married  woman,  who  heaped  on  them  favours  upon 
"  favours.  Her  mother  died  fhortly  after,  who,  while  fhe  lived,  was  better 
«'  pleafed  to  fee  her  daughter  a  beggar,  than  a  fervant.  But  being  freed 
<c  by  her  death,  fhe  was  taken  into  this  Gentlewoman's  family,  where  fhe 
"  now  lived,  though  much  more  like  a  friend  or  companion,  than  like  a 
"  fervant. 

"  I  went  home  full  of  this  ftrange  adventure,  and  about  a  week  after 
"  chancing  to  be  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  the  rejected  lover  whom  I  men- 
*  tioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  I  told  him  the  whole  ilory  of  his 
"  Angel,  not  queftioning  but  he  would  feel  on  this  occafion  the  ufual  plea- 
"  fure  of  a  refenting  lover,  when  he  hears  that  fortune  has  avenged  him  of 

"  the 
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"  the  cruelty  of  his  Miftrefs.  As  I  was  recounting  to  him  at  large  thefe  fe- 
"  veral  particulars,  I  obferved  that  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and 
"  that  his  breaft  heaved  as  though  it  would  have  burft,  which  I  took  at  firft 
«'  to  have  been  a  fit  of  laughter ;  but  upon  lifting  up  his  head  I  law  his  eyes 
*'  all  red  with  weeping.  He  forced  a  fmile  at  the  end  of  my  ftorv,  and 
*'  parted. 

"  About  a  fortnight  after  I  received  from  him  the  following  letter. 

Dear  Sir, 
*  T  Am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me  news  of  my  Angel.  I  have 
'        fince  married  her,  and  think  the  low  circumftances  (he  was  reduced  to 
«  a  piece  of  good  luck  to  both  of  us,  fince  it  has  quite  removed  that  little 
{  pride  and  vanity,  which  was  the  only  part  of  her  character  that  I  diiliked 
«  and  given  me  an  opportunity  of  Ihowing  her  the  conftant  and  fincere  affedion 
«  which  I  profefled  to  her  in  the  time  of  her  profperity. 

Tours,  R.  T. 


N"   i£o.  Monday t  September  14. 


Sohentur  rifu  tabula,  tu  mijfus  abibis.  Hor. 


FROM  writing  the  hiftory  of  Lions,  I  lately  went  off  to  that  of  Ants, 
but  to  my  great  furprife,  I  find  that  fome  of  my  good  Readers  have 
taken  this  laft  to  be  a  work  of  invention,  which  was  only  a  plain  nar- 
rative of  matter  of  fadl.  They  will  fereral  of  them  have  it  that  my  laft 
Thar  [day  and  Friday's  papers  are  full  of  concealed  fatyr,  and  that  I  have  attacked 
people  in  the  fhape  of  pifmires,  whom  I  durft  not  meddle  with  in  the  fhape 
of  men.  I  mud  confefs  that  I  write  with  fear  and  trembling  ever  fince  that 
ingenious  perfon  the  Examiner  in  his  little  pamphlet,  which  was  to  make 
way  for  one  of  his  following  papers,  found  out  treafon  in  the  word  Expctt. 

But  I  fhall  for  the  future  leave  my  friend  to  manage  the  controverfie  in  a 
feparate  work,  being  unwilling  to  fill  with  difputes  a  paper  which  was  un- 
dertaken purely  out  of  good-will  to  my  countrymen.  I  muff,  therefore  de- 
clare that  thofe  jealoufies  and  fufpicions,  which  have  been  raifed  in  fome 
weak  minds,  by  means  of  the  two  above-mentioned  difcourfes  concerning 
ants  or  pifmires,  are  altogether  groundlefs.  There  is  not  an  emmet  in  all 
Vol.  IV.  I  i  that 
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that  whole  narrative  who  is  either  Whig  or  Tory  ;  and  I  could  heartily  w  ifh 
that  the  individuals  of  all  parties  among  us,  had  the  good  of  their  country 
at  heart,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  it  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  frugality  ju- 
ftice,  and  mutual  benevolence,  as  are  vifibly  exercifed  by  the  members  of  thofe 
little  Commonwealths. 

After  this  fhort  preface,  I  fliall  lay  before  my  Reader  a  letter  or  two  which 
occafioned  it. 

Mr.  Ironside, 

T  Have  laid  a  wager,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  about  the  pidgeons  that  ufed 
to  peck  up  the  corn  which  belonged  to  the  ants.     I  fay  that  by  thefe 

pidgeons  you  meant  the  Palatines.  He  will  needs  have  it  that  they  were 
"  the  Dutch.  We  both  agree  that  the  papers  upon  the  firings  which  fri^ht- 
"  ed  them  away,  were  Pamphlets,  Examiners,  and  the  like.  We  beo-  'you 
"  will  fatisfie  us  in  this  particular,  becaufe  the  wager  is  very  considerable  and 
"  you  will  much  oblige  two  of  your 

Daily  Readers. 
Old  Iron, 

"  \I/HY  fo  rufty?  Will  you  never  leave  your  innuendos?  do  you  think 
"  *  V  it  hard  to  find  out  who  is  the  Tulip  in  your  laft  Thutfday's  paper  ? 
"  or  can  you  imagine  that  three  nefts  of  ants  is  fuch  a  difguife,  that  the  plain- 
"  eft  Reader  cannot  fee  three  kingdoms  through  it?  the  blowing  up  of  the 
"  neighbouring  fettlement,  where  there  was  a  race  of  poor  beggarly  ants 
"  under  a  worfe  form  of  government,  is  not  fo  difficult  to  be  explained  as' 
"  you  imagine.  Dunkirk  is  not  yet  demolifhed.  Your  ants  are  enemies  to 
"  rain,  are  they!  Old  Birmingham,  no  more  of  your  ants,  if  you  do  not  in? 
"  tend  to  ftir  up  a  neft  of  hornets. 

Will  Wafpe. 
Dear  Guardian, 
"  /^Ailing  in  yefterday  at  a  Coffee-houfe  in  the  city,  I  faw  a  very  fhort 
"  ^^  corpulent  angry  man  reading  your  paper  about  the  ants.  I  obferved 
"  that  he  reddened  and  fwelled  over  every  fentence  of  it.  After  having  per- 
"  ufed  it  throughout,  he  laid  it  down  upon  the  table,  called  the  woman  of 
"  the  Coffee-houfe  to  him,  and  asked  her,  in  a  magifterial  voice,  if  fhe 
"  knew  what  fhe  did  in  taking  in  fuch  papers !  The  woman  was  in  fuch  a 
"  confufion,  that  I  thought  it  a  piece  of  charity  to  interpofe  in  her  behalf 
"  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  found  any  thing  in  it  of  dangerous  import. 
41  Sir,  faid  he,  it  is  a  Republican  paper  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  if  the 

"  Author  had  his  deferts -He  here  grew  fo  exceeding  choleric  and  fierce 

"  that  he  could  not  proceed;  until  after  having  recovered  himfelf,  he  laid 

hi* 
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"  his  finger  upon  the   following   fentence,    and  read  it  with  a  very  ftern 

ft  voice Though  ants  are  very  knowing,  I  do  not  take  them  to  be  conjurers : 

"  And  therefore  they  could  not  guefs  that  I  had  put  fome  corn  in  that  room.  I 
<c  perceived  for  federal  days  that  they  were  very  much  perplexed,  and  went  a 
"  great  way  to  fetch  their  proviftons.  I  Was  not  willing  for  fome  time  to  make 
"  them  more  eafie ;  For  I  had  a  mind  to  know,  whether  they  would  at  laflfnd 
"  out  the  treafure,  and  fee  it  at  a  great  di /lance,  and  whether  fmelling  enabled 
"  them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nourijliment.     Then  throwing  the  paper 

"  upon  the  table  j  Sir,  lays  he,  thefe  things  are  not  to  be  fuffered 1 

"  would  engage  out  of  this  fentence  to  draw  up  an  indictment  that 

*'  He  here  loft  his  voice  a  fecond  time,  in  the  extremity  of  his  rage,  and  the 
«'  whole  company,  who  were  all  of  them  Tories,  burfting  out  into  a  fudden 
u  laugh,  he  threw  down  his  penny  in  great  wrath,  and  retir'd  with  a  moft 
"  formidable  frown. 

"  This,  Sir,  I  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  that  you  may  make  what 
"  ufe  of  it  you  pleafe.  I  only  wifh  that  you  would  fometimes  diverfifie  your 
"  papers  with  many  other  pieces  of  natural  hiftory,  whether  of  infects  or  ani- 
"  mals ;  this  being  a  fubject  which  the  moft  common  reader  is  capable  of 
"  undeiftanding,  and  which  is  very  diverting  in  its  nature  ;  befides,  that  it 
"  highly  redounds  to  the  praife  of  tha'  ihg  who  has  infpired  the  feveral 
"  parts  of  the  fenfitive  w.  th  fuch  wonderful  and  different  kinds  of  in- 

"  ftinct  as  enable  them  to  provide  for  themlelves,  and  preferve  their  fpecies 
'      n  that  ftate  of  exiftence  wherein  they  are  placed.     There  is  no  party  con- 
crned  in  fpeculations  of  this  nature,  which  inftead  of  inflaming  thofe  un- 
"  natural  heats  that  prevail  among  us,  and  take  up  moft  of  our  thoughts, 
"  may  divert  our  minds  to  fubjects  that  are  ufeful,  and  fuited  to  reafonablc 
11  creatures.     Differtations  of  this  kind  are  the  more  proper  for  your  purpofe, 
"  as  they  do  not  require  any  depth  of  mathematicks,  or  any  previous  fciencc, 
"  to  qualifie  the  reader  for  the  underftanding  of  them.     To  this  I  might  add, 
"  that  it  is  a  fhame  for  men  to  be  ignorant  of  thefe  worlds  of  wonders  which 
"  are  tranfacted  in  the  midft  of  them,  and  not  to  be  acquainted  with  thofe 
"  objects  which  are  every  where  before  their  eyes.     To  which  I  might  fur- 
**  ther  add,  that  feveral  are  of  opinion,  there  is  no  other  ufe  in  many  of  thefe 
*'  creatures  than  to  furnifh  matter  of  contemplation  and  wonder  to  thofe  in- 
**  habitants  of  the  earth,  who  are  its  only  creatures  that  are  capable  of  it. 

i"  am,  SIR,  your  conjlant  reader  and  humble fervanf. 

After  having  prefented  my  reader  with  this  fet  of  letters,  which  are  all 
upon  the  fame  fubject,  I  {hall  here  infert  one  that  has  no  relation  to  it.     But 

I  i  2  it 
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it  has  always  been  my  maxim  never  to  refufe  going  out  of  my  way  to  do  any 
honeft  man  a  fervice,  efpecially  when  I  have  an  intereft  in  it  my  felf. 

Mojl  venerable  Nestor, 
"AS  you  are  a  perfon  that  very  eminently  diftinguifh  your  felf  in  the  pro- 
«'  *^"  motion  of  the  publick  Good,  I  defire  your  friendfhip  in  fignifying  to 
"  the  town,  what  concerns  the  greateft  good  of  life,  Health.  I  do  affure 
"  you,  Sir,  there  is  in  a  vault,  under  the  Exchange  in  Cornhill,  over-againft 
"  Pope's-Head-Alley,  a  parcel  of  French  wines,  full  of  the  feeds  of  good  hu- 
"  mour,  chearfulnefs  and  friendly  mirth.  I  have  been  told,  the  learned  of 
"  our  nation  agree,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  bribery  in  liquors,  therefore  I 
"  {hall  prefume  to  fend  you  of  it,  left  you  mould  think  it  inconfiftent  with 
"  integrity  to  recommend  what  you  do  not  underftand  by  experience.  In  the 
'<  mean  time  pleafe  to  infert  this,  that  every  man  may  judge  for  himfelf. 

J  am,  SIR,  etc. 


N°  1 C  i .  Tuefday,  September  i  5 , 


incoBwn  generofo  petfus  honejlo.  \ 


EVERY  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good  adlions,  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged, fince  men  are  of  fo  different  a  make,  that  the  fame  principle 
does  not  work  equally  upon  all  minds.  What  fome  men  are  prompted 
to  by  confeience,  duty,  or  religion,  which  are  only  different  names  for  the 
fame  thing,  others  are  prompted  to  by  Honour. 

The  fenfe  of  honour  is  of  fo  fine  and  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be 
met  with  in  minds  which  are  naturally  noble,  or  in  fuch  as  have  been  culti- 
vated by  great  examples,  or  a  refined  education.  This  paper  therefore  is 
chiefly  defigned  for  thofe  who  by  means  of  any  of  thefe.  advantages  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  actuated  by  this  glorious  principle. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  a  principle  of  adlion  when  it  is  mif- 
underftood,  I  fhall  confider  honour  with  refpecl  to  three  forts  of  men.  Firfl 
of  all,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  have  a  right  notion  of  it.  Secondly,  with 
regard  to  thofe  who  have  a  miftaken  notion  of  it.  And  thirdly,  with  regard 
to  thofe  who  treat  it  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

la 
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In  the  firft  place,  true  honour,  tho'  it  be  a  different  principle  from  religi- 
on, is  that  which  produces  the  fame  effects.  The  lines  of  action,  tho'  drawn 
from  different  parts,  terminate  in  the  fame  point.  Religion  embraces  vir- 
tue, as  it  is  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  God ;  Honour,  as  it  is  graceful  and  or- 
namental to  human  nature.  The  religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honour 
/corns  to  do  an  ill  action.  The  one  confiders  vice  as  fomething  that  is  be- 
neath him,  the  other  as  fomething  that  is  offenfive  to  the  divine  Being. 
The  one  as  what  is  unbecoming,  the  other  as  what  is  forbidden.  Thus  Se- 
neca fpeaks  in  the  natural  and  genuine  language  of  a  man  of  honour,  when 
he  declares  that  were  there  no  God  to  fee  or  punifli  vice,  he  would  not  com- 
mit it,  becaufe  it  is  of  fo  mean,  fo  bafe  and  fo  vile  a  nature. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  head  with  the  defcription  of  honour  in  the  part  cf 
young  Juba. 

Honour's  a  f acred  tye,  the  law  of  Kings, 

The  noble  mind's  dijlinguijloing  perfection, 

That  aids  and Jlrengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her, 

And  imitates  her  atlions  where  fie  is  not, 

It  ought  not  to  be  f ported  with Cato. 

In  the  fecond  place  we  are  to  confider  thofe  who  have  miftaken  notions  of 
honour,  and  thefe  arc  fuch  as  eftablifh  any  thing  to  themfelves  for  a  point  of 
honour,  which  is  contrary  either  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  their  country; 
who  think  it  more  honourable  to  revenge,  than  to  forgive  an  injury;  who 
make  no  fcruple  of  telling  a  lie,  but  would  put  any  man  to  death  that  accufes 
them  of  it;  who  are  more  careful  to  guard  their  reputation  by  their  courage, 
than  by  their  virtue.  True  fortitude  is  indeed  fo  becoming  in  human  na- 
ture, that  he  who  wants  it  fcarce  deferves  the  name  of  a  man;  but  we  find 
feveral  who  fo  much  abufe  this  notion,  that  they  place  the  whole  idea  of  ho- 
nour in  a  kind  of  brutal  courage;  by  which  means  we  have  had  many  among 
us  who  have  called  themfelves  men  of  honour,  that  would  have  been  a  dif- 
grace  to  a  gibbet.  In  a  word,  the  man  who  facrifices  any  duty  of  a  reafon- 
able  creature  to  a  prevailing  mode  or  fafhion,  who  looks  upon  any  thing  as 
honourable  that  is  difpleafing  to  his  maker,  or  deflructive  to  fociety,  who 
thinks  himfelf  obliged  by  this  principle  to  the  practice  of  fome  virtues  and 
not  of  others,  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  among  men  of  true  honour. 

Tim^genes  was  a  lively  inftance  of  one  actuated  by  falfe  honour.  Timo- 
genes  would  fmile  at  a  man's  jeft.  who  ridiculed  his  maker,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  run  a  man  through  the  body  that  fpoke  ill  of  his  friend.  Timogencs 
would  have  fcorned  to  have  betrayed  a  fecret,  that  was  entrufted  with  him, 
though  the  fate  of  his  country  depended  upon  the  difcovery  of  it.     Timogenes. 

took 
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took  away  the  life  of  a  young  fellow,  in  a  duel,  for  having  fpoken  ill  of  Be- 
linda, a  Lady  whom  he  himfelf  hud  feduced  in  her  youth,  and  betrayed  into 
want  and  ignominy.  To  dole  his  character,  Timogenes,  after  having  ruined 
feveral  poor  tradesmen's  families,  who  had  trufted  him,  fold  his  eftate  to  fa- 
tisfie  his  creditors  5  but,  like  a  man  of  honour,  difpofed  of  all  the  mony  he 
could  make  of  it,  in  the  paying  off  his  play  debts,  or  to  fpeak  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, his  debts  of  honour. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  confider  thofe  perfons,  who  treat  this  princi- 
ple as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Men  who  are  profefTetlly  of  no 
honour,  are  of  a  more  profligate  and  abandoned  nature  than  even  thole  who 
are  acted  by  falfe  notions  of  it,  as  there  is  more  hopes  of  a  heretick  than  of 
an  atheift.     Thefe  for  ifam;  ler  honour  with  old  Syphax,  in  the 

play  before-mentioned,  as  a  fine  imaginary  notion,  that  leads  aftray  young 
unexperienced  men,  and  draws  them  into  real  qaifchiefs,  while  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  purfuits  of  a  fhadow.  Thefe  are  generally  perfons  who,  in 
Shake/pear's  phrafe,  are  worn  and  hackney  d  in  the  ways  of  men ;  whofe  ima- 
ginations are  grown  callous,  and  have  loft  all  thofe  delicate  fenriments  which 
are  natural  to  minds  that  are  innocent  and  undepraved.  Such  old  battered 
mifcreants  ridicule  every  thing  as  romantick  that  comes  in  competition  with 
their  prefent  intereft,  and  treat  thofe  perfons  as  vifionaries,  who  dare  ftand  up 
in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not  its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it.  The 
talents,  intereft,  or  experience  of  fuch  men,  make  them  very  often  ufeful  in 
all  parties,  and  at  all  times.  But  whatever  wealth  and  dignities  they  may 
arrive  at,  they  ought  to  confider,  that  every  one  ftands  as  a  blot  in  the  annals 
of  his  country,  who  arrives  at  the  temple  of  Honour  by  any  other  way  than 
through  that  of  Virtue. 


jsj°  i<J2.  Wednefday,  September  16. 


■Proprium  hoc  ejfe  prudent ia ,   cone  Hi  are  fibi  animos  hominum  et  ad  ufus  fuos 
adjungere.  Cicer. 


IWas  the  other  day  in  company  at  my  Lady  Lizard's,  when  there  came 
in  among  us  their  coufin  Tom,  who  is  one  of  thofe  country  Squires  that 
fet  up  for  plain  honeft  Gentlemen  who  fpeak  their  minds.     Tom  is  in 
{hort  a  lively  impudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enough  to  have  made  him  a  plea- 

fant 
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fant  companion,  had  it  been  polifhed  and  re&ified  by  good  manners.  Tom 
had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  us,  before  he  fet  every  one  in  the 
company  a  blufhing,  by  fome  blunt  queftion,  or  unlucky  obfervation.  He 
asked  the  Sparkler  if  her  wit  had  yet  got  her  a  husband;  and  told  her  eldeft: 
fitter  fhe  looked  a  little  wan  under  the  eyes,  and  that  it  was  time  for  her  to 
look  about  her,  if  (he  did  not  defign  to  lead  apes  in  the  other  world.  The 
good  Lady  Lizard,  who  fuffers  more  than  her  daughters  on  fuch  an  occa- 
sion, defired  her  coufin  Thomas,  with  a  fmile,  not  to  be  fo  fevere  on  his 
Relations;  to  which  the  booby  replied,  with  a  rude  country  laugh,  If  I  be 
not  miftaken  Aunt,  you  were  a  mother  at  fifteen,  and  why  do  you  expect  that 
your  daughters  mould  be  maids  till  five  and  twenty?  I  endeavoured  to  divert 
the  difcourfe,  when  without  taking  notice  of  what  I  faid,  Mr.  Ironfide,  fays 
he,  you  fill  my  coufins  heads  with  your  fine  notions  as  you  call  them,  can 
you  teach  them  to  make  a  pudding  ?  I  mud  confcfs  he  put  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance with  his  ruftick  raillery,  fo  that  I  made  fome  excufe,  and  left  the 
room. 

This  fellow's  behaviour  made  me  reflecT:  on  the  ufefulnefs  of  complaifance 
to  make  all  converfation  agreeable.  This, -though  in  it  felf  it  be  fcarce 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  moral  virtues,  is  that  which  gives  a  luftre  to  eve- 
ry talent  a  man  can  be  poflefled  of.  It  was  Plato's  advice  to  an  unpolifhed 
writer,  that  he  fliould  facrifice  to  the  Graces.  In  the  fame  manner  I  would 
advife  every  man  of  learning,  who  would  not  appear  in  the  world  a  meer 
Scholar,  or  Philofopher,  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  focial  virtue  which  I 
have  here  mentioned. 

Complaifance  renders  a  fuperior  amiable,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  infe- 
rior acceptable.  It  fmooths  diftinclion,  fweetens  converfation,  and  makes 
every  one  in  the  company  pleafed  with  himfelf.  It  produces  good-nature  and 
mutual  benevolence,  encourages  the  timorous,  fooths  the  turbulent,  huma- 
nifes  the  fierce,  and  diltinguifhes  a  fociety  of  civilized  perfons  from  a  confu- 
fion  of  fivages.  In  a  word,  complaifance  is  a  virtue  that  blends  all  orders  of 
men  together  in  a  friendly  intercourfe  of  words  and  actions,  and  is  fuited  to 
that  equality  in  human  nature  which  every  one  ought  to  confider,  fo  far  as  is 
confident  with  the  order  and  ceconomy  of  the  world. 

If  we  could  look  into  the  fecret  anguifh  and  affliftion  of  every  man's  heart, 
we  fliould  often  find,  that  more  of  it  arifes  from  little  imaginary  diflreffes, 
fuch  as  checks,  frowns,  contradictions,  exprefTions  of  contempt,  and  (what 
Shdkefpear  reckons  among  other  evils  under  the  Sun) 

■ The  poor  man's  contumely, 

The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpnrns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

than 
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than  from  the  more  real  pains  and  calamities  of  life.  The  only  method  to 
remove  thefe  imaginary  diflreffes  as  much  as  poffible  out  of  human  life, 
would  be  the  univerfal  practice  of  fuch  an  ingenuous  complaifance  as  I  have 
been  here  defcribing,  which,  as  it  is  a  virtue,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  ccnjlant 
endeavour  to  pleafe  thofe  whom  we  converfe  with,  fo  far  as  we  may  do  it  inno- 
cently. I  (hall  here  add,  that  I  know  nothing  fo  effectual  to  raife  a  man's 
fortune  as.  complaifance,  which  recommends  more  to  the  favour  of  the  :, 
than  wic,  knowledge,  or  any  other  talent  whatfoever.  I  find  this  confider;  a 
very  prettily  illuftrated  by  a  little  wild  Arabian  tale,  which  I  {hall 
abridge,  for  the  fake  of  my  reader,  after  having  again  warned  him,  that  I  do 
not  recommend  to  him  fuch  an  impertinent  or  vicious  complaifmce  a 
confiflent  with  honour  and  integrity. 

"  Schacabac  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  having  eat  nothing  for 
*'  two  days  together,  made  a  vifit  to  a  noble  Barmecide  in  Perjia,  who  was 
"  very  hofpitable,  but  withal  a  great  humourift.     The  Barmecide  was  fit:  ing 
"  at  his  table  that  feemed  ready  covered  for  an  entertainment.   Upon  hearing 
"  Schacabac 's  complaint,  he  defired  him  to  fit  down  and  fall  on.     He   then 
"  gave  him   an  empty  plate,  and  asked   him   how  he  liked  his   rice-foup. 
"  Schacabac,  who  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  refolved  to  comply  with  the  Bar- 
"  mecide  in  all  his  homours,  told  him  it  was  admirable,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
"  in  imitation  of  the  other,  lifted  up  the  empty  fpoon  to  his  mouth  with 
"  great  pleafure.     The  Barmecide  then  asked  him,    if  he  ever-  faw  whiter 
"  bread  ?  Schacabac,  who  faw  neither  bread  nor  meat,  If  I  did  not  like  it, 
*'  you  may  be  fure,  fays  he,  I  fhould  not  eat  fo  heartily  of  it.     You  oblige 
"  me  mightily,  replied  the  Barmecide,  pray  let  me  help  you  to  this  leg  of  a 
"  goofe.     Schacabac  reached  out  his  plate,  and  received  nothing  on  it  with 
«'  great  chearfulnefs.     As  he  was  eating  very  heartily  on  this  imaginary  goofe, 
"  and  crying  up  the  fauce  to  the  skies,  the  Barmecide  defired  him  to  keep  a 
"  corner  of  his  ftomach  for  a  roafted  lamb,  fed  with  piflacho-nuts,  and  af- 
«*  ter  having  called  for  it,  as  though  it  had  really  been  ferved  up,  Here  is  a 
"  difh,  fays  he,  that  you  will  fee  at  no  body's  table  but  my  own.     Schaca- 
"  bac  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  the  tafte  of  it,  which  is  like  nothing, 
tC  fays  he,  I  ever  eat  before.     Several  other  nice  dilhes  were  ferved  up  in  idea, 
"  which  both  of  them  commended  and  feafted  on  after  the  fame  manner.  This 
"  was  followed  by  an  invifible  Dijfert,  no  part  of  which  delighted  Schaca- 
"  bac  fo  much  as  a  certain  lozenge,  which  the  Barmecide  told  him  was  a 
"  fweet-meat  of  his  own  invention.     Schacabac  at  length,  being  courteouf- 
«  ly  reproached  by  the  Barmecide,  that  he  had  no  ftomach,  and  that  he  eac 
«c  nothing,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  being  tired  with  moving  his  jaws  up  and 
"  down  to  no  purpofe,  defired  to  be  excufed,  for  that  really  he  was  fo  full 

he 
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"  he  could  not  eat  a  bit  more.  Come  then,  fays  the  Barmecide,  the  cloth  fliall 
"  be  removed,  and  you  fhall  tafte  of  my  wines,  which  I  may  fay,  without 
"  vanity,  are  the  beft  in  Perfia.  He  then  filed  both  their  glaffes  out  of  an 
u  empty  decanter.  Schacabac  would  have  excufed  himfelf  from  drinking  (o 
"  much  at  once,  becaufe  he  faid  he  was  a  little  quarrelfome  in  his  liquor; 
lt  however  being  preft  to  it,  he  pretended  to  take  it  off,  having  before-hand 
"  praifed  the  colour,  and  afterwards  the  flavour.  Being  plyed  with  two  or 
«'  three  other  imaginary  bumpers  of  different  wines  equally  delicious,  and  a 
cc  little  vexed  with  this  fantaftic  treat,  he  pretended  to  grow  fluftered,  and 
"  gave  the  Barmecide  a  good  box  on  the  ear,  but  immediately  recovering 
"  himfelf,  Sir,  fays  he,  I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons,  but  I  told  you  before, 
"  that  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  quarrelfome  in  my  drink.  The  Barme- 
"  cide  could  not  but  fmile  at  the  humour  of  his  gueft,  and  inftead  of  being 
"  angry  at  him,  I  find,  fays  he,  thou  art  a  complaifant  fellow,  and  deferveft 
"  to  be  entertained  in  my  houfe.  Since  thou  canft  accommodate  thyfelfto 
"  my  humour,  we  will  now  eat  together  in  good  earneft.  Upon  which, 
"  calling  for  his  fupper,  the  rice-foup,  the  goofe,  the  piftacho-lamb,  the  fe- 
"  veral  other  nice  dilhes,  with  the  DiJJert,  the  lozenges,  and  all  the  variety 
"  of  Perfian  wines,  were  ferved  up  fucceflively,  one  after  another;  and 
"  Schacabac  was  feafted  in  reality,  with  thofe  very  things  which  he  had  be- 
"  fore  been  entertained  with  in  imagination. 


N°  163.  Thttrfday,  September  \6. 


■  mijerum  eft  aliend  vivere  quadra.  Juv. 


WHEN  I  am  difpofed  to  give  my  felf  a  day's  reft,  I  order  the  Lion 
to  be  opened,  and  fearch  into  the  magazine  of  intelligence  for  fuch 
Letters  as  are  to  my  purpofe.  The  firft  I  looked  into  comes  to  me 
from  one  who  is  Chaplain  to  a  great  family.  He  treats  himfelf,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  after  fuch  a  manner,  as  I  am  perfuaded  no  man  of  fenfe  would 
treat  him.  Even  the  Lawyer  and  the  Phyfician,  to  a  man  of  quality,  expecl 
to  be  ufed  like  Gentlemen,  and  much  more  may  any  one  of  fo  fuperior  a 
profelTion.  I  am  by  no  means  for  encouraging  that  difpute,  whether  the 
Chaplain  or  the  Mafter  of  the  houfe  be  the  better  man,  and  the  more  to  be 
refpetted.  The  two  learned  Authors,  Doctor  Hicks,  and  Mr.  Collier,  to 
Vol.  IV.  Kk  whom 
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whom  I  might  add  feveral  others,  are  to  be  excufed  if  they  have  carried  the 
point  a  little  too  high  in  favour  of  the  Chaplain,  fince  in  fo  corrupt  an  age 
as  that  we  live  in,  the  popular  opinion  runs  fo  far  into  the  other  extreme. 
The  only  controverfie,  between  the  Patron  and  the  Chaplain,  ought  to  be 
which  mould  promote  the  good  defigns  and  interefts  of  each  other  moft ; 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  the  happieft  circumftance,  in  a  great  eflate 
or  title,  that  it  qualifies  a  man  for  chufing,  out  of  fuch  a  learned  and  valu- 
able body  of  men  as  that  of  the  Engli/h  Clergy,  a  friend,  a  fpiritual  guide, 
and  a  companion.  The  Letter  I  have  received  from  one  of  this  Order,  is  as 
follows. 

Mr.  Guardian, 
<(  T  Hope  you  will  not  only  indulge  me  in  the  liberty  of  two  or  three  que- 
"       ftions,  but  alfo  in  the  folution  of  them. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour,  many  years,  of  being  Chaplain  to  a  noble  fami- 
"  ly,  and  of  being  accounted  the  higheft  fervant  in  the  houfe,  either  out  of 
"  refpect  to  my  cloth,  or  becaufe  I  lie  in  the  uppermoft  garret. 

"  Whilft  my  old  Lord  lived,  his  table  was  always  adorned  with   ufeful 
"  learning  and  innocent  mirth,  as  well  as  covered  with  plenty.     I  was  not 
"  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  furniture  fit  only  to  fandtifie  and  garnifh  a  feaft, 
"  but  treated  as  a  Gentleman,  and  generally  defired  to  fill  up  the  converfati- 
"  on  an  hour  after  I  had  done  my  duty.     But  now  my  young  Lord  is  come 
"  to  the  eftate,  I  find  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  cenfor  morum,  an  obftacle  to 
t:  mirth  and  talk,  and  fufFered  to  retire  conftantly,  with  profperity  to  the 
"  Church  in  my  mouth.    I  declare  folemnly,  Sir,  that  I  have  heard  nothing, 
"  from  all  the  fine  Gentlemen  who  vifit  us,  more  remarkable,  for  half  a 
"  year,  than  that  one  young  Lord  was  feven  times  drunk  at  Genoa,  and  ano- 
"  ther  had  an  affair  with  a  famous  courtefan  at  Venice.     I  have  lately  taken 
"  the  liberty  to  flay  three  or  four  rounds  beyond  the  Church,  to  fee  what 
"  topicks  of  difcourfe  they  went  upon,  but,  to  my  great  furprife,  have  hard- 
"  ly  heard  a  word  all  the  time  befides  the  Toafts.     Then  they  all  flare  full 
"  in  my  face,  and  (hew  all  the  actions  of  uneafinefs  till  I  am  gone.     Imme- 
"  diately  upon  my  departure,  to  ufe  the  words  in  an  old  Comedy,  I  find  by 
"  the  noife  they  make,  that  they  had  a  mind  to  be  private.     I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
"  imagine  what  converfation  they  have  among  one  another,  which  I  may 
"  not  be  prefent  at,  fince  I  love  innocent  mirth  as  much  as  any  of  them, 
"  and  am  (hocked  with  no  freedoms  whatfoever,  which  are  confident  with 
"  Chriftianity.     I  have,  With  much  ado,  maintained  my  poft  hitherto  at  the 
"  diflert,  and  every  day  eat  tart  in  the  face  of  my  patron,  but  how  long  I  (hall 
"  be  inverted  with  this  privilege  I  do  not  know.     For  the  fervants,  who  do 

"  not 
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«  not  fee  me  fupported  as  I  was  in  my  old  Lord's  time,  begin  to  brufh  very 
"  familiarly  by  me,  and  thrull  afide  my  chair,  when  they  fet  the  fweet-meats 
"  on  the  table.  I  have  been  born  and  educated  a  Gentleman,  and  defire 
«'  you  will  make  the  publick  fenfible,  that  the  chriftian  Priefthood  was  ne- 
"  ver  thought  in  any  age  or  country  to  debafe  the  man  who  is  a  member  of 
"  it.  Among  the  great  fervices  which  your  ufeful  papers  daily  do  to  reli- 
"  gion,  this  perhaps  will  not  be  the  leaft,  and  will  lay  a  very  great  obliga- 
"  tion  on  your  unknown  fervant,  Qm  tfr% 

Venerable  Nestor, 

T  Was  very  much  pleafed  with  your  paper  of  the  7th  inftant,  in  which 
A  you  recommend  the  ftudy  of  ufeful  knowledge  to  women  of  quality  or 
fortune.  I  have  fince  that  met  with  a  very  elegant  poem,  written  by  the 
famous  Sir  Thomas  Moore ;  it  is  infcribed  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  then 
feeking  out  a  wife ;  he  advifes  him  on  that  occafion  to  overlook  wealth 
and  beauty,  and  if  he  defires  a  happy  life,  to  join  himfelf  with  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  knowledge.     His  words  on  this  laft  head  are  as  follow. 


C< 


a 


<c 


a 


Proculque  ftultajit 
Parvis  labellulis 
Semper  loquacitas, 
Proculque  rujlicum 
Semper  filentium. 
Sit  ilia  vel  modb 
Injlrufla  Uteris, 
Vel  talis  ut  modb 
Sit  apta  Uteris. 
Felix,  quibus  bene 
Prifcis  ab  omnibus 
Poflit  libellulis 
Vitam  beantia 
Haurire  dogmata. 
Armata  cum  quibus, 
'Nee  ilia  projperis 
Superba  turgeaty 
Nee  ilia  turbidis 
Mifella  lugeat 
Prqftrata  cafibust 
Jucundajic  erit 
Semper,  nee  unquam  erit 
Gravis,  molejtave 
Vita  comes  tuat 


Qua  dofla  parvulos 
Docebit  et  tuos 
Cum  latte  literas 
Olim  nepotulos. 
yam  te  juvaverit 
Viros  relinquere, 
DocJaque  conjugis 
Sinu  quiefcere, 
Dum  grata  tefovef, 
Manuque  mobili 
Dum  plectra  perjonat 
Et  voce  (qua  nee  ejl 
Prognefororcula 
Sua fuavior) 
Amcena  cantilat 
Apollo  qua  velit 
Audire  carmina. 
yam  te  juvaverit 
Sermone  blandulot 
DocJo  tamen  dies 
NocJe/que  ducere, 
Not  are  verbula 
Mellita  maximis 
Non  abfque  gratiis 
K  k  2 


Ab 
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Ab  ore  melleo  Referre  rujlicam. 

Semper jluenti a,  Talemque  credimus 

Qiubus  coerceat  Nafonis  inclitam, 

Si  quando  te  kvef  Qua  vel  patrem  queat 

Inane  gaudium:  Mquare  carmine 

^iiibus  levaverit  FuiJJeJiliam. 

Si  quando  deprimat  Talemque  fufpicor 

Te  maror  anxius.  (§t}fa  nulla  charior 

Certabit  in  quibus  TJnquam  fuit  patri 

Summa  eloquentia.  Quo  nemo  doclior) 

Jam  cum  omnium  gravi  Fuiffe  Tulliam  : 

Rerum  fcientia.  Talifque  qua  tulit 

Talem  olim  ego  putem  Gracchos  duos,  fuit, 

Ft  vatis  Orphei  Qua  quos  tulit,  bonis 

Fuifl'e  conjugem,  Injlruxit  art i bus: 

Nee  unquatn  ab  inferis  Nee  profuit  minus 

Curaffet  improbo  Magijlra  qudm  parens. 
Lahore  faminam 

The  fenfe  of  this  elegant  defcription  is  as  follows, 

"  May  you  meet  with  a  wife  who  is  not  always  ftupidly  filent,  nor  al- 

"  ways  prattling  nonfenfe!  May  fhe  be  Learned,  if  poffible,  or   at  leaft  ca- 

"  pable   of  being  made    fo!    A  woman  thus  accomplifhed  will   be  always 

"  drawing  fentences  and  maxims  of  virtue  out  of  the  beft  Authors  ofanti- 

"  quity.     She  will  be  Herfelf'm  all  changes  of  fortune,  neither  blown  up  in 

4<  profperity,  nor  broken  with  adverfity.    You  will  find  in  her  an  even  chear- 

"  ful  good-humoured  friend,  and  an  agreeable  companion  for  life.     She  will 

"  infufe  knowledge  into   your  children  with   their  milk,    and  from  their 

"  infancy  train  them  up  to  wifdom.     Whatever  company  you  are  engaged  in 

"  you  will  long  to  be  at  home,  and  retire  with  delight  from  the  fociety  of 

"  Men,  into  the  boibm  of  one  who  is  fo  dear,  fo  knowing  and  fo  amiable. 

"  If  fhe  touches  her  lute,  or  fings  to  it  any  of  her  own  compofitions,  her 

"  voice  will  footh  you  in  your  folitudes,  and  found  more  fweetly  in  your 

"  ear  than  that  of  the  nightingale.     You  will  wafte  with  pleafure  whole 

"  days  and  nights  in  her  conversation,  and  be  ever  finding  out  new  beauties 

"  in  her  difcourfe.     She  will  keep  your  mind  in  perpetual  ferenity,  reftrain 

'c  its  mirth  from  being  difiolute,  and  prevent  its  melancholy  from   being 

"  painful. 

"  Such  was  doubtlefs  the  wife  of  Orpheus;  for  who  would  have  under- 
"  gone  what  he  did  to  have  recovered  a  foolim  bride  ?  Such  was  the  daugh- 
"  ter  of  Ovid,  who  was  his  rival   in  poetry.     Such  was  Tullia,   as  fhe  is 

"  celebrated 
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"  celebrated  by  the  mod  learned  and  the  moft  fond  of  fathers.  And  fuch 
«*  was  the  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi,  who  is  no  lefs  famous  for  having 
*  been  their  inftructer  than  their  parent. 


N°  165.  Saturday,  September  19. 


Decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabilc  ,  .  Hor. 


IT  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  fee  a  coxcomb  at  the  head  of  a  family.  He 
fcatters  infection  through  the  whole  houfe.  His  wife  and  children  have 
always  their  eyes  upon  him ;  if  they  have  more  fenfe  than  himfelf,  they 
are  out  of  countenance  for  him;  if  lefs,  they  fubmit  their  understandings  to 
him,  and  make  daily  improvements  in  folly  and  impertinence.  I  have  been 
very  often  fecretly  concerned,  when  I  have  feen  a  circle  of  pretty  children 
cramped  in  their  natural  parts,  and  pratling  even  below  themfelves,  while 
they  are  talking  after  a  couple  of  filly  parents.  The  dulnefs  of  a  father  of- 
ten extinguishes  a  genius  in  the  fon,  or  gives  fuch  a  wrong  caft  to  his  mind, 
as  it  is  hard  for  him  ever  to  wear  off.  In  Short,  where  the  head  of  a  family 
is  weak,  you  hear  the  repetitions  of  his  infipid  pleafantries,  (hallow  conceits, 
and  topical  points  of  mirth,  in  every  member  of  it.  His  table,  his  fire  fide 
his  parties  of  diverfion,  are  all  of  them  fo  many  Standing  fcenes  of  folly. 

This*is  one  reafon  why  I  would  the  more  recommend  the  improvements  of 
the  mind  to  my  female  Readers,  that  a  family  may  have  a  double  chance 
for  it,  and  if  it  meets  with  weaknefs  in  one  of  the  heads,  may  have  it  made 
up  in  the  other.  It  is  indeed  an  unhappy  circumftance  in  a  family,  where 
the  wife  has  more  knowledge  than  the  husband;  but  it  is  better  it  mould  be 
fo,  than  that  there  mould  be  no  knowledge  in  the  whole  houfe.  It  is  highly 
expedient  that  at  leaSt  one  of  the  perfons,  who  fits  at  the  helm  of  affairs 
fhould  give  an  example  of  good  fenfe  to  thofe,  who  are  under  them  in  thcfe 
little  domeftick  governments. 

If  folly  is  of  ill  confequence  in  the  head  of  a  family,  vice  is  much  more 
fo,  as  it  is  of  a  more  pernicious  and  of  a  more  contagious  nature.  When  the 
mafter  is  a  profligate,  the  rake  runs  through  the  houfe.  You  hear  the 
fons  talking  loofely  and  fwearing  after  their  father,  and  fee  the  daughters  ei- 
ther familiarized  to  his  difcourfe,  or  every  moment  blufhing  for  him. 

The 
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The  very  footman  will  be  a  fine  Gentleman  in  his  Matter's  way.  He  im- 
proves by  his  table-talk,  and  repeats  in  the  kitchin  what  he  learns  in  the 
parlour.  Invert:  him  with  the  fame  tirle  and  ornaments,  and  you  would  fcarce 
know  him  from  his  Lord.  He  pra&ifes  the  fame  oaths,  the  fame  ribaldry, 
the  fame  way  of  joking. 

It  is  therefore  of  very  great  concern  to  a  family,  that  the  ruler  of  it 
fhould  be  wife  and  virtuous.  The  firft  of  thefe  qualifications  does  not  indeed 
lie  within  his  power;  but  though  a  man  cannot  abftain  from  being  weak,  he 
may  from  being  vicious.  It  is  in  his  power  to  give  a  good  example  of  mo- 
defty,  of  temperance,  of  frugality,  of  religion,  and  of  all  other  virtues,  which 
though  the  greateft:  ornaments  of  human  nature,  may  be  put  in  practice  by 
men  of  the  moil  ordinary  capacities. 

As  wifdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualifications  in  the  Mailer  of  a  houfe, 
if  he  is  not  accomplifhed  in  both  of  them,  it  is  much  better  that  he  fhould 
be  deficient  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  fince  the  confequences  of  vice 
are  of  an  infinitely  more  dangerous  nature  than  thofe  of  folly. 

When  I  read  the  hiftories  that  are  left  us  of  Pythagoras,  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  that  great  Philofopher,  who 
was  an  illuftrious  pattern  of  virtue  and  wifdom,  had  on  his  private  family. 
This  excellent  man,  after  having  perfected  himfelf  in  the  learning  of  his 
own  country,  travelled  into  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  on  purpofe 
to  converfe  with  the  moft  learned  men  of  every  place;  by  which  means  he 
gleaned  up  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  is  ftill  admired  by  the  greateft 
men  of  the  prefent  times,  as  a  prodigy  of  fcience.  His  wife  Theano  wrote 
feveral  books ;  and  after  his  death  taught  his  Philofophy  in  his  publick  fchool, 
which  was  frequented  by  numberlefs  difciples  of  different  countries.  There 
are  feveral  excellent  fayings  recorded  of  her.  I  fhall  only  mention  one,  be- 
caufe  it  does  honour  to  her  virtue,  as  well  as  to  her  wifdom.  Being  asked 
by  fome  of  her  fex,  in  how  long  a  time  a  woman  might  be  allowed  to  pray 
to  the  gods,  after  having  converfed  with  a  man?  If  it  were  her  husband,  fays 
fhe,  the  next  day;  if  a  Jl ranger,  never.  Pythagoras  had  by  his  wife  two 
fons  and  three  daughters.  His  two  fons,  Telauges  and  Mnefarchus,  were  both 
eminent  Philofophers,  and  were  joined  with  their  mother  in  the  government 
of  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  Arignote  was  one  of  his  daughters,  whofe  wri- 
tings were  extant,  and  very  much  admired  in  the  age  of  Torphyrius.  Damo 
was  another  of  his  daughters,  in  whofe  hands  Pythagoras  left  his  works,  with 
a  prohibition  to  communicate  them  to  ftrangers,  which  fhe  obferved  to  the 
hazard  of  her  life;  and  though  fhe  was  offered  a  great  fum  for  them,  rather 
chofe  to  live  in  poverty,  than  not  obey  the  commands  of  her  beloved  fa- 
ther.    Myia  was  the  third  of  the  daughters,  whofe  works  and  hiftory  were 

very 
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very  famous,  even  in  Luciaris  time.  She  was  fo  fignally  virtuous,  that  for 
her  unblemifhed  behaviour  in  her  virginity,  fhe  was  chofen  to  lead  up  the 
chorus  of  maids  in  a  national  folemnity;  and  for  her  exemplary  conduct  in 
marriage,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  matrons,  in  the  like  publick  cere- 
mony. The  memory  of  this  learned  woman  was  fo  precious  among  her  coun- 
trymen, that  her  houfe  was  after  her  death  converted  into  a  temple,  and  the 
ftreet  (he  lived  in  called  by  the  name  of  the  Mufaum.  Nor  muft  I  omit, 
whilft  I  am  mentioning  this  great  Philofopher  under  his  character  as  the 
mailer  of  a  family,  that  two  of  his  fervants  fo  improved  themfelves  under 
him,  that  they  were  inftituted  into  his  feci,  and  make  an  eminent  figure  in 
the  lift  of  Pythagoreans.  The  names  of  thefe  two  fervants  were  AJlraus 
and  Zamolxes.  This  fingle  example  fufficiently  fhows  us  both  the  influence 
and  the  merit  of  one  who  difcharges  as  he  ought  the  office  of  a  good  Ma- 
tter of  a  family;  which,  if  it  were  well  obferved  in  every  houfe,  would 
quickly  put  an  end  to  that  univerfal  depravation  of  manners,  by  which  the 
prefent  age  is  fo  much  diftinguifhed  ;  and  which  is  more  eafie  to  lament  than 
to  reform. 


N°  1 66.  Monday,  September  zi. 


aliquifque  malofuit  ufus  in  illo.  Ov.  Met. 


CHARITY  is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  hands,  fays  an  old 
writer.  Gifts  and  alms  are  the  expreffions,  not  the  erTence  of  this  virtue. 
A  man  may  beftow  great  fums  on  the  poor  and  indigent,  without  be- 
ing charitable,  and  may  be  charitable  when  he  is  not  able  to  beftow  any  thing. 
Charity  is  therefore  a  habit  of  good-will,  or  benevolence,  in  the  foul,  which 
difpofes  us  to  the  love,  afhftance  and  relief  of  mankind,  efpecially  of  thofe 
who  ftand  in  need  of  it.  The  poor  man  who  has  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind,  is  no  lefs  intitled  to  the  reward  of  this  virtue  than  the  man  who  founds 
a  college.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  charitable  to  an  extravagance  this  way.  I 
never  faw  an  indigent  perfon  in  my  life,  without  reaching  out  to  him  fome 
of  this  imaginary  relief.  I  cannot  but  fympathize  with  every  one  I  meet  that 
is  in  affliction;  and  if  my  abilities  were  equal  to  my  wilhes,  there  fliould  be 
neither  pain  nor  poverty  in  the  world. 

To 
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To  give  my  Reader  a  right  notion  of  my  felf  in  this  particular,  I  fhall  pre- 
fer) t  him  with  the  fecret  hiftory  of  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  parts  of  my 
life. 

I  was  once  engaged  in  fearch  of  the  Philofopher's  ftone.  It  is  frequently 
obferved  of  men  who  have  been  bufied  in  this  purfuit,  that  though  they  have 
failed  in  their  principal  defign,  they  have  however  made  fuch  difcoveries  in 
their  way  to  it,  as  have  fuffkiently  recompenced  their  inquiries.  In  the  fame 
manner,  though  I  cannot  boaft  of  my  fuccefs  in  that  affair,  I  do  not  repent 
of  my  engaging  in  it,  becaufe  it  produced  in  my  mind,  fuch  an  habitual  ex- 
ercife  of  charity,  as  made  it  much  better  than  perhaps  it  would  have  been, 
had  I  never  been  loft  in  fo  pleating  a  delufion. 

As  I  did  not  queftion  but  I  fhould  foon  have  a  new  Indies  in  my  poffeffion, 
I  was  perpetually  taken  up  in  confidering  how  to  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  In  order  to  it  I  employed  a  whole  day  in  walking  about  this  great 
city,  to  find  out  proper  places  for  the  erection  of  hofpitals.  I  had  likewife 
entertained  that  project,  which  has  fince  fucceeded  in  another  place,  of  build- 
ing churches  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  with  this  only  difference,  that  in- 
ftead  of  fifty,  I  intended  to  have  built  a  hundred,  and  to  have  feen  them  all 
finifhed  in  lefs  than  one  year. 

I  had  with  great  pains  and  application  got  together  a  lift  of  all  the  French 
Proteftants ;  and  by  the  beft  accounts  I  could  come  at,  had  calculated  the  va- 
lue of  all  thofe  eftates  and  effects  which  every  one  of  them  had  left  in  his  own 
country  for  the  fake  of  his"  religion,  being  fully  determined  to  make  it  up  to 
him,  and  return  fome  of  them  the  double  of  what  they  had  loft. 

As  I  was  one  day  in  my  laboratory,  my  operator,  who  was  to  fill  my  cof- 
fers for  me,  and  ufed  to  foot  it  from  the  other  end  of  the  town  every  morn- 
ing, complained  of  a  fprain  in  his  leg,  that  he  had  met  with  over-againft 
St.  Clement's  Church.  This  fo  affected  me,  that  as  a  ftanding  mark  of  my 
gratitude  to  him,  and  out  of  compaffion  to  the  reft  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I 
refolved  to  new  pave  every  ftreet  within  the  liberties,  and  entered  a  Memo- 
ratidum  in  my  pocket-book  accordingly.  About  the  fame  time  I  entertained 
fome  thoughts  of  mending  all  the  high-ways  on  this  fide  the  Tweed,  and  of 
making  all  the  rivers  in  England  navigable. 

But  the  project  I  had  moft  at  heart  was  the  fettling  upon  every  man  in  Great 
Britain  three  pounds  a  year  (in  which  fum  may  be  comprifed,  according  to 
Sir  William  Pettit's  obfervations,  all  the  neceffkies  of  life)  leaving  to  them 
whatever  elfe  they  could  get  by  their  own  induftry  to  lay  out  on  fuperfluities. 
I  was  above  a  week  debating  in  my  felf  what  I  fhould  do  in  the  matter  of 
Impropriations;  but  at  length  came  to  a  resolution  to  buy  them  all  up,  and  re- 

ftore  them  to  the  Church. 

As 
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As  I  was  one  day  walking  near  St.  Paul's,  I  took  fome  time  to  furvey  that 
ftrueture,  and  not  being  entirely  fatisfied  with  it,  though  I  could  not  tell  why, 
I  had  fome  thoughts  of  pulling  it  down,  and  building  it  up  a-new  at  my 
own  expence. 

For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  no  pride  in  me,  I  intended  to  take  up  with  a 
coach  and  fix,  half  a  dozen  footmen,  and  live  like  a  private  Gentleman. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  publick  matters  looked  very  gloomy,  taxes 
came  hard,  the  war  went  on  heavily,  people  complained  of  the  great  bur- 
thens that  were  laid  upon  them:  This  made  me  refolve  to  fet  afide  one  mor- 
ning, to  confider  ferioufly  the  ftate  of  the  nation.     I  was  the  more  ready  to 
enter  on  it,  becaufe  I  was  obliged,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  fit  at  home  in 
my  morning  gown,  having,  after  a  moft  incredible  expence,  pawned  a  new 
fuit  of  cloaths,  and  a  full-bottomed  wig,  for  a  fum  of  mony  which  my  ope- 
rator aflured  me  was  the  lafl  he  mould  want  to  bring  all  matters  to  bear.  Af- 
ter having  confidered  many  projects,  I  at  length  refolved  to  beat  the  common 
enemy  at  his  own  weapons,  and  laid  a  fcheme  which  would  have  blown  him 
up  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  had  things  fucceeded  to  my  wiflies.     As  I  was  in 
this  golden  dream,  fome-body  knocked  at  my  door.     I  opened  it  and  found 
it  was  a  meffenger  that  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  laboratory.     The  fellow 
looked  fo  miferably  poor,  that  I  was  refolved  to  make  his  fortune  before  he 
.delivered  his  meflage :  but  feeing  he  brought  a  letter  from  my  operator,  I 
concluded  I  was  bound  to  it  in  honour,   as  much  as  a  Prince  is  to  give  a 
reward  to  one  that  brings  him  the  firft  news  of  a  victory.     I  knew  this  was 
the  long-expected  hour  of  projection,   and  which    I  had  waited  for,   with 
great  impatience,  above  half  a  year  before.     In  ihort,  I  broke  open  my  letter 
in  a  tranfpart  of  joy,  and  found  it  as  follows. 

SIR, 

A  FTER  having  got  out  of  you  every  thing  you  can  conveniently  fpare, 
I  fcorn  to  trefpafs  upon  your  generous  nature,  and  therefore  mull  in- 
genuoufly  confefs  to  you,  that  I  know  no  more  of  the  Philofopher's  Hone 
"  than  you  do.  I  {hall  only  tell  you  for  your  comfort,  that  I  never  yet  could 
"  bubble  a  blockhead  out  of  his  money.  They  muft  be  men  of  wit  and  parts 
"  who  are  for  my  purpofe.  This  made  me  apply  my  felf  to  a  perfon  of 
"  your  wealth  and  ingenuity.  How  I  have  fucceeded,  you  your  felf  can 
»  beft  tell. 

Tour  bumble  fervant  to  command, 

Thomas  White. 

*  I  have  locked  up  the  laboratory,  and  laid  the  key  under  the  door. 
Vol.  IV.  LI  I  was 
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I  was  very  much  mocked  at  the  unworthy  treatment  of  this  man,  and  not 
a  little  mortified  at  my  difappointment,  though  not  Co  much  for  what  I  my 
felf,  as  what  the  publick,  fuffered  by  it.  I  think  however  I  ought  to  let  the 
world  know  what  I  defigned  for  them,  and  hope  that  fuch  of  my  readers  who 
find  they  had  a  fhare  in  my  good  intentions,  will  accept  of  the  will  for  the 
deed. 


N°  167.  Tuefday,  September  xz. 


Fata  viam  invent 'ent Virg. 


HE  following  ftory  is  lately  tranflated  out  of  an  Arabian  manufcript, 
which  I  think  has  very  much  the  turn  of  an  oriental  tale,  and  as 
it  has  never  before  been  printed,  I  queftion  not  but  it  will  be  accep- 
table to  my  reader. 

The  name  of  Helim  is  ft  ill  famous  through  all  the  eaftern  parts  of  the 
world.  He  is  called  among  the  Perfians,  even  to  this  day,  Helim  the  great 
phyfician.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  powers  of  fimples,  underftood  all 
the  influences  of  the  ftars,  and  knew  the  fecrets  that  were  engraved  on  the 
feal  of  Solomon  the  fon  of  David.  Helim  was  alfo  governor  of  the  black  pa- 
lace, and  chief  of  the  phyficians  to  Alnarefchin  the  great  King  of  Perjia. 

Alnarefchin  was  the  moft  dreadful  tyrant  that  ever  reigned  in  his  country. 
He  was  of  a  fearful,  fufpicious  and  cruel  nature,  having  put  to  death  upon 
very  flight  jealoufies  and  furmifes  five  and  thirty  of  his  Queens,  and  above 
twenty  fons  whom  he  fufpecled  to  have  confpired  againft  his  life.  Being  at 
length  wearied  with  the  exercife  of  fo  many  cruelties  in  his  own  family,  and 
fearing  left  the  whole  race  of  Caliphs  fhould  be  entirely  loft,  he  one  day  fent 
for  Helim,  and  fpoke  to  him  after  this  manner.  Helim,  faid  he,  /  have  long 
admired  thy  great  wifdom,  and  retired  way  of  living.  I  Jhall  now  Jhow  thee 
the  entire  confidence  which  I  place  in  thee.  I  have  only  two  fons  remaining,  who 
are  yet  but  infants.  It  is  my  dejign  that  thou  take  them  home  with  thee,  and  edu- 
cate them  as  thy  own.  'Train  them  up  in  the  humble  unambitious  purfuits  after 
knowledge.  By  this  means  pall  the  line  of  Caliphs  be  prejerved,  and  my 
children  fucceed  after  me,  without  afpiring  to  my  throne  whiljl  I  am  yet  alive. 
The    words   of  my  Lord   the  King   fhall    be  obeyed,    faid  Helim.     After 

which 
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which  he  bowed,  and  went  out  of  the  King's  prefence.  He  then  received  the 
children  into  his  own  houfe,  and  from  that  time  bred  them  up  with  him  in 
the  ftudies  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  The  young  Princes  loved  and  refpecled 
Helim  as  their  father,  and  made  fuch  improvements  under  him,  that  by  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty  they  were  inftructed  in  all  the  {earning  of  the  Eajl. 
The  name  of  the  eldeft  was  Ibrahim,  and  of  the  youngeft  Abdullah.  They 
lived  together  in  fuch  a  perfect  friendfhip,  that  to  this  day  ir  is  laid  of  inti- 
timate  friends,  that  they  live  together  like  Ibrahim  and  Abdullah.  Helim 
had  an  only  child  who  was  a  girl  of  a  fine  foul,  and  a  moft  beautiful  perlbn. 
Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education,  that  might  make  her  the  moil 
accomplifh'd  woman  of  her  age.  As  the  young  princes  were  in  a  manner 
excluded  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  they  frequently  converted  with  this 
lovely  virgin,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her  father  in  the  fame  courfe  of 
knowledge  and  of  virtue.  Abdallah,  whole  mind  was  of  a  fofter  tutn  than 
that  of  his  brother,  grew  by  degrees  fo  enamoured  of  her  converfation,  that  he 
did  not  think  he  lived  when  he  was  not  in  company  with  his  beloved  Batjora, 
for  that  was  the  name  of  the  maid.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  was  fo  great, 
that  at  length  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  King,  who  pretending  to  vilit  the 
young  princes  his  fons,  demanded  of  Helim  the  fight  of  Balfra  his  fair 
daughter.  The  King  was  fo  enflamed  with  her  beauty  and  behaviour,  that 
he  fent  for  Helim  the  next  morning,  and  told  him  it  was  now  his  defign  to 
recompence  him  for  all  his  faithful  fervices;  and  that  in  order  to  it,  he  in- 
tended to  make  his  daughter  Queen  of  Perfia.  Helim,  who  knew  very  well 
the  fate  of  all  thofe  unhappy  women  who  had  been  thus  advanced,  and  could 
not  but  be  privy  to  the  fecret  love  which  Abdallah  bore  his  daughter,  Far  be 
it,  faid  he,  from  the  King  0/ Perfia  to  contuminate  the  blood  of  the  Caliphs,  and 
join  himfelf  in  murriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  Phy/ician.  The  King,  how- 
ever, was  fo  impatient  for  fuch  a  bride,  that  without  hearing  any  excufes,  he 
immediately  ordered  Balfora  to  be  lent  for  into  his  prefence,  keeping  the  fa- 
ther with  him,  in  order  to  make  her  fenfible  of  the  honour  which  he  design- 
ed her.  Balfora,  who  was  too  modeft  and  humble  to  think  her  beauty  had 
made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  King,  was  a  few  moments  after  brought  into 
his  prefence  as  he  had  commanded. 

She  appeared  in  the  King's  eye  as  one  of  the  virgins  of  ParaJife.  But 
upon  hearing  the  honour  which  he  intended  her,  (he  fainted  away,  and  fell 
down  as  dead  at  his  feet.  Helim  wept,  and  after  having  recovered  her  out 
of  the  trance  into  which  fhe  was  fallen,  reprefented  to  the  King,  that  fo  un- 
expected an  honour  was  too  great  to  have  been  communicated  to  her  all  at 
once  j  but  that,  if  he  pleafed,  he  would  himfelf  prepare  her  for  it.     The 
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King  bid  him  take  his  own  way,  and  difmiffed  him.  Balfora  was  conveyed 
again  to  her  father's  houfe,  where  the  thoughts  of  Abdallah  renewed  her 
affliction  every  moment ;  infomuch  that  at  length  fhe  fell  into  a  raging  fe- 
ver. The  King  was  informed  of  her  condition  by  thofe  that  faw  her.  He- 
lim finding  no  other  means  of  extricating  her  from  the  difficulties  fhe  was  in, 
after  having  compofed  her  mind,  and  made  her  acquainted  with  his  intenti- 
ons, gave  her  a  potion,  which  he  knew  would  lay  her  afleep  for  many  hours; 
and  afterwards,  in  all  the  feeming  diflrefs  of  a  difconfolate  father,  informed 
the  King  fhe  was  dead.  The  King,  who  never  let  any  fentiments  of  huma- 
nity come  too  near  his  heart,  did  not  much  trouble  himfelf  about  the  mat- 
ter j  however,  for  his  own  reputation,  he  told  the  father,  that  fince  it  was 
known  through  the  Empire  that  Balfora  died  at  a  time  when  he  defigned 
her  for  his  bride,  it  was  his  intention  that  fhe  fhould  be  honoured  as  fuch 
after  her  death,  that  her  body  fhould  be  laid  in  the  Black  Palace,  among 
thofe  of  his  deceafed  Queens. 

In  the  mean  time  Abdallah,  who  had  heard  of  the  King's  defign,  was  not 
Iefs  afflicted  than  his  beloved  Balfora.  As  for  the  feveral  circumrtances  of 
his  diflrefs,  as  alfo  how  the  King  was  informed  of  an  irrecoverable  diftemper 
into  which  he  was  fallen,  they  are  to  be  found  at  length  in  the  hiftory  of 
Helim.  It  fhall  fuffice  to  acquaint  my  Reader,  that  Helim,  fome  days  after 
the  fuppofed  death  of  his  daughter,  gave  the  Prince  a  potion  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  that  which  had  laid  afleep  Balfora. 

It  is  the  cuftom  among  the  Perfans,  to  convey  in  a  private  manner  the 
bodies  of  all  the  Royal  Family,  a  little  after  their  death,  into  the  Black  Pa- 
lace ;  which  is  the  repofitory  of  all  who  are  defcended  from  the  Caliphs,  or 
any  way  allied  to  them.  The  chief  Phyfician  is  always  Governor  of  the  Black 
Palace,  it  being  his  office  to  embalm  and  preferve  the  holy  family  after  they 
are  dead,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  them  while  they  are  yet  living.  The  Black 
Palace  is  fo  called  from  the  building,  which  is  all  of  the  fineft  polifhed  black 
marble.  There  are  always  burning  in  it  five  thoufand  everlafting  lamps.  It 
has  alfo  a  hundred  folding  doors  of  ebony,  which  are  each  of  them  watched 
day  and  night  by  a  hundred  Negroes,  who  are  to  take  care  that  no  body  en- 
ters, befides  the  Governor. 

Helim,  after  having  conveyed  the  body  of  his  daughter  into  this  repofito- 
ry, and  at  the  appointed  time  received  her  out  of  the  fleep  into  which  fhe  was 
fallen,  took  care  fome  time  after  to  bring  that  of  Abdallah  into  the  fame 
place.  Balfora  watched  over  him,  till  fuch  time  as  the  dofe  he  had  taken 
loft  its  effect.  Abdallah  was  not  acquainted  with  Helim's  defign  when  he 
gave  him  this  fleepy  potion.    It  is  impoffible  to  defcribc  the  furprize,  the 
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joy,  the  tranfport  he  was  in  at  his  firft  awaking.  He  fancied  himfelf  in  the 
retirements  of  the  blefied,  and  that  the  fpirit  of  his  dear  Balfora,  who  he 
thought  was  juft  gone  before  him,  was  the  firft  who  came  to  congratulate  his 
arrival.  She  foon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more  fweet  than  the  bower  of  Ma- 
homet, in  the  company  of  his  Balfora. 

Helim,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  taken  up  in  the  embalming  of  the  bodies, 
vifited  the  place  very  frequently.     His  greateft  perplexity  was  how  to  get 
the  lovers  out  of  the  gates,  being  watched  in  fuch  a  manner  as  I  have  before 
related.     This  confideration  did  not  a  little  difturb  the  two  interred  lovers- 
At  length  Helim  bethought  himfelf,  that  the  firft  day  of  the  full  Moon,   of 
the  month  Tizpa,  was  near  at  hand.     Now  it  is  a  received  tradition  amone 
the  Perfiafis,  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  of  the  Royal  Family,  who  are  in  a  ftate 
of  blifs,  do,  on  the  firft  full  Moon  after  their  deceafe,  pafs  through  the  ea- 
ftern  gate  of  the  Black  Palace,  which  is  therefore  called  the  gate  of  Pata- 
dife,  in  order  to  take  their  flight  for  that  happy  place.     Helim  therefore  ha- 
ving made  due  preparations  for  this  night,  drefled  each  of  the   lovers  in  a 
robe  of  azure  filk,  wrought  in  the  fineft  looms  of  Per/ia,  with  a  long  train 
of  linnen  whiter  than  fnow,  that  floated  on  the  ground  behind  them.     Upon 
Abdallatis  head  he  fixed  a  wreath  of  the  greeneft  mirtle,  and  on  Balfora  %  a 
garland  of  the  freftieft  rofe9.     Their  garments  were  fcented  with  the  richeft 
perfumes  of  Arabia.     Having  thus  prepared  every  thing,  the  full  Moon  was 
no  fooner  up,  and  fhining  in  all  it6  brightnefs,  but  he  privately  opened  the 
gate  of  Paradife,  and  fhut  it  after  the  fame  manner,  as  foon  as  thev  had  paf- 
fed  through  it.     The  band  of  Negroes,  who  were  ported  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  gate,  feeing  two  fuch  beautiful  apparitions,  that  fhowed  themfelves 
to  advantage  by  the  light  of  the  full  Moon,  and  being  raviihed  with  the  odour 
that  flowed   from  their  garments,  immediately  concluded  them  to  be  the 
ghofts  of  the  two  perfons  lately  deceafed.     They  fell  upon  their  faces  as  they 
pafled  through  the  midft  of  them,  and  continued  proftrate  on  the  earth  till 
fuch  time  as  they  were  out  of  fight.     They  reported  the  next  day  what  they 
had  feen ;  but  this  was  looked  upon,  by  the  King  himfelf,  and  raoft  others, 
as  the  compliment  that  was  ufually  paid  to  any  of  the  deceafed  of  his  fami- 
ly.    Helim  had  placed  two  of  his  own  mules  at  about  a  mile's  diftance  from 
the  black  temple,  on  the  fpot  which  they  had  agreed  upon  for  their  rendez- 
vous.    Here  he  met  them,  and. .conducted  them  to  one  of  his  own  houfes, 
which  was  fituated  on  mount  Khatnn.    The  air  on  this  mountain  was  fo  very 
healthful,  that  Helim  had  formerly  tranfported  the  King  thither,  in  order  to 
recover  him  out  of  a  long  fit  of  ficknefs  ■,  which  fucceeded  {q  well  that  the 
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King  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  whole  mountain,  with  a  beautiful  houfe  and 
gardens  that  were  on  the  top  of  it.  In  this  retirement  lived  Abdallah  and 
Baljora.  They  were  both  fo  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  pof- 
fefl'ed  with  fo  confront  and  mutual  a  pafTion  for  each  other,  that  their  foli- 
tude  never  lay  heavy  on  them.  Abdallah  applied  himfelf  to  thofe  arts  which 
were  agreeable  to  his  manner  of  living,  and  the  fituation  of  the  place,  info- 
much  that  in  a  few  years  he  converted  the  whole  mountain  into  a  kind  of 
garden,  and  covered  every  part  of  it  with  plantations  or  fpots  of  flowers. 
Helim  was  too  good  a  father  to  let  him  want  any  thing  that  might  conduce 
to  make  his  retirement  pleafant. 

In  about  ten  years  after  their  abode  in  this  place  the  old  King  died,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ibrahim,  who,  upon  the  fuppofed  death  of  his 
brother,  had  been  called  to  court,  and  entertained  there  as  heir  to  the  'P<?r- 
fian  empire.  Though  he  was  for  fome  years  inconfolable  for  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Helim  durft  not  truft  him  with  the  fecret,  which  he  knew  would 
have  fatal  confequences,  fhould  it  by  any  means  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  old  King.  Ibrahim  was  no  fooner  mounted  to  the  throne,  but  Helim 
fought  after  a  proper  opportunity  of  making  a  difcovery  to  him,  which  he 
knew  would  be  very  agreeable  to  fo  good-natured  and  generous  a  Prince.  It  fo 
happened,  that  before  Helim  found  fuch  an  opportunity  as  he  defired,  the  new 
King  Ibrahim,  having  been  feparated  from  his  company  in  a  chafe,  and  al- 
moft  fainting  with  heat  and  thirft,  faw  himfelf  at  the  foot  of  mount  Khacan; 
he  immediately  afcended  the  hill,  and  coming  to  Helim's  houfe  demanded 
fome  refreshments.  Helim  was  very  luckily  there  at  that  time,  and  after  hav- 
ing fet  before  the  King  the  choiceft  of  wines  and  fruits,  finding  him  wonder- 
fully pleafed  with  fo  feafonable  a  treat,  told  him  that  the  belt  part  of  his  en- 
tertainment was  to  come,  upon  which  he  opened  to  him  the  whole  hiftory 
of  what  had  paft.  The  King  was  at  once  aftoniihed  and  tranfported  at  fo 
flrange  a  relation,  and  feeing  his  brother  enter  the  room  with  Baljora  in  his 
hand,  he  leaped  off  from  the  Sopha  on  which  he  fat,  and  cried  out  it  is  he  f 

it  is  my  Abdallah! having  laid  this  he  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept.   The 

whole  company,  for  fome  time,  remained  filent,  and  Ihedding  tears  of  joy. 
The  King  at  length,  after  having  kindly  reproached  Helim  for  depriving  him 
fo  long  of  fuch  a  brother,  embraced  Baljora  with  the  greateft  tendernefs,  and 
told  her,  that  fhe  fhould  now  be  a  Queen  indeed,  for  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately make  his  brother  King  of  all  the  conquered  nations  on  the  other  fide 
the  Tygris.  He  eafily  difcovered  in  the  eyes  of  our  two  lovers,  that  inftead 
of  being  tranfported  with  the  offer,  they  preferred  their  prefent  retirement 
to  empire.     At  their  requeft  therefore  he  changed  his  intentions,  and  made 

them 
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them  a  prefent  of  all  the  open  country  as  far  as  they  could  fee  from 
the  top  of  mount  Khacan.  Abdallah  continuing  to  extend  his  former  im- 
provements, beautified  this  whole  profpecl:  with  groves  and  fountains,  gar- 
dens and  feats  of  pleafure,  till  it  became  the  moft  delicious  fpot  of  ground 
within  the  empire,  and  is  therefore  called  the  garden  of  Perfia.  This  Ca- 
liph, Ibrahim,  after  a  long  and  happy  reign,  died  without  children,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Abdallah,  a  fon  of  Abdallah  and  Balfora.  This  was  that 
King  Abdallah  who  afterwards  fixed  the  Imperial  refidence  upon  mount 
Khacan,  which  continues  at  this  time  to  be  the  favourite  palace  of  the  Per- 
Jian  empire. 
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Magis  ilia  placent  qnce  pluris  emuntur. 


IHave  lately  been  very  much  teized  with  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Anne  Page, 
and  the  memory  of  thofe  many  cruelties  which  I  fuffered  from  that  ob- 
durate fair  one.  Mrs.  Anne  was  in  a  particular  manner  very  fond  of 
China  ware,  againft  which  I  had  unfortunately  declared  my  averfion.  I  do 
not  know  but  this  was  the  firfl  occafion  of  her  coldnefs  towards  me,  which 
makes  me  fick  at  the  very  fight  of  a  China  dim  ever  fince.  This  is  the  beft 
introduction  I  can  make  for  my  prefent  dhcourfe,  which  may  ferve  to  fill  up 
a  gap  till  I  am  more  at  leifure  to  refume  the  thread  of  my  amours. 

There  are  no  inclinations  in  women  which  more  furprize  me  than  their 
paflions  for  chalk  and  China.  The  firft  of  thefe  maladies  wears  out  in  a  little 
time  ;  but  when  a  woman  is  vifited  with  the  fecond,  it  generally  takes  pof- 
fefiion  of  her  for  life.  China  veffels  are  play-things  for  women  of  all  ages. 
An  old  Lady  of  fourfcore  fhall  be  as  bufie  in  cleaning  an  Indian  Mandaring, 
as  her  great-grand-daughter  is  in  dreffing  her  baby. 

The  common  way  of  purchafing  fuch  trifles,  if  I  may  believe  my  female 
informers,  is  by  exchanging  old  fuits  of  cloaths  for  this  brittle  ware.  The 
potters  of  China  have,  it  feems,  their  factors  at  this  diftance,  who  retail 
out  their  feveral  manufactures  for  caft  cloaths  and  fuperannuated  garments. 
I  have  known  an  old  petticoat  metamorpofed  into  a  punch  bowl,  and  a  pair 
of  breeches  into  a  tea-pot.  For  this  reafon  my  friend  Tradewell  in  the  city 
call  his  great  room,  that  is  nobly  furnifhed  out  with  China,  his  wife's  ward- 
robe. In  yonder  corner,  fays  he,  are  above  twenty  fuits  of  cloaths,  and  on 
that  fcrutore  above  an  hundred  yards  of  furbelowed  filk.  You  cannot  ima- 
gine how  many  night-gowns,  flays  and  mantoes,  went  to  the  raifing  of  that 
pyramid.  The  worft  of  it  is,  fays  he,  a  fuit  of  cloaths  is  not  fuffered  to 
-kft  half  its  time,  that  it  may  be  the  more  vendible}   fo  that  in  reality  this  is 

but 
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but  a  more  dexterous  way  of  picking  the  husband's  pocket,  who  is  often 
purchasing  a  great  vafe  of  China,  when  he  fancies  that  he  is  buying  a  fine 
head,  or  a  filk  gown  for  his  wife.  There  is  likewife  another  inconvenience  in 
this  female  paflion  for  China,  namely,  that  it  adminifters  to  them  great  mat- 
ter of  wrath  and  forrow.  How  much  anger  and  affliction  are  produced 
<laily  in  the  hearts  of  my  dear  country-women,  by  the  breach  of  this  frail 
furniture.  Some  of  them  pay  half  their  fervants  wages  in  China  fragments, 
which  their  carelefnefs  has  produced.  If  thou  haji  a  piece  of  earthen  ware, 
confider,  fays  EpicJetus,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  earthen  ware,  and  very  eafy  and 
obnoxious  to  be  broken :  be  not  therefore  fo  void  of  reafon  as  to  be  angry  or  grieved 
when  this  comes  to  pafs.  In  order,  therefore,  to  exempt  my  fair  Readers  from 
fuch  additional  and  fupernumerary  calamities  of  life,  I  would  advife  them 
to  forbear  dealing  in  thefe  perifliable  commodities,  till  fuch  time  as  they 
are  philofophers  enough  to  keep  their  temper  at  the  fall  of  a  tea-pot  or  a 
China  cup.  I  fliall  further  recommend  to  their  ferious  confideration  thefe 
three  particulars:  Firft,  That  all  China  ware  is  of  a  weak  and  tranfitory  na- 
ture. Secondly,  that  the  fafliion  of  it  is  changeable:  and  Thirdly,  that  it 
is  of  no  ufe.  And  firft  of  the  fir!*:  the  fragility  of  China  is  fuch  as  a  rea- 
fonable  Being  ought  by  no  means  to  fet  its  heart  upon,  though  at  the  fame 
time  I  am  afraid  I  may  complain  with  Seneca  on  the  like  occafion,  that  this 
very  confideration  recommends  them  to  our  choice;  our  luxury  being  grown 
fo  wanton,  that  this  kind  of  treafure  becomes  the  more  valuable,  the  more 
eafily  we  may  be  deprived  of  it,  and  that  it  receives  a  price  from  its  brit- 
tlenefs.  There  is  a  kind  of  oftentation  in  wealth,  which  fets  the  pofiefiors 
of  it  upon  diftinguifliing  themfelves  in  thofe  things  where  it  is  hard  for  the 
poor  to  follow  them.  For  this  reafon  I  have  often  wondered  that  our  La- 
dies have  not  taken  pleafure  in  egg-fliells,  efpecially  in  thofe  which  are  cu- 
rioufly  ftained  and  ftreaked,  and  which  are  fo  very  tender,  that  they  require 
the  niceft  hand  to  hold  without  breaking  them.  But  as  if  the  brittlenefs  of 
this  ware  were  not  fufficient  to  make  it  coftly,  the  very  fafliion  of  it  is 
changeable,  which  brings  me  to   my  fecond  particular. 

It  may  chance  that  a  piece  of  Chinamay  furvive  all  thofe  accidents  to  which 
it  is  by  nature  liable,  and  laft  for  fome  years,  if  rightly  fituated  and  taken 
care  of.  To  remedy,  therefore,  this  inconvenience,  it  is  fo  ordered  that  the 
fliape  of  it  (hall  grow  unfafliionable,  which  makes  new  fupplies  always 
neceffary,  and  furniflies  employment  for  life  to  women  of  great  and  gene- 
rous Souls,  who  cannot  live  out  of  the  mode.  I  my  felf  remember  when 
there  were  few  China  veflels  to  be  feen  that  held  more  than  a  difh  of  Cof- 
fee; but  their  fize  is  fo  gradually  enlarged,  that  there  are  many  at  prefent, 
which  are  capable  of  holding  half  a  hogftiead.     The  fafliion  of  the  tea-cup 
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is  alfo  greatly  altered,  and  has  run  through  a  wonderful  variety  of  colour, 
fhape  and  fize. 

But,  in  the  laft  place,  China  ware  is  of  no  ufe.  Who  would  not  laugh 
to  fee  a  fmith's  (hop  furnifhed  with  anvils  and  hammers  of  China?  the  furni- 
ture of  a  Lady's  favourite  room  is  altogether  as  abfurd:  you  fee  Jars  of  a 
prodigious  capacity  that  are  to  hold  nothing.  I  have  feen  horfes  and  herds 
of  cattel  in  this  fine  fort  of  Porfelain,  not  to  mention  the  feveral  Chinefe 
Ladies  who,  perhaps,  are  naturally  enough  reprefented  in  thefe  frail  materials. 

Did  our  women  take  delight  in  heaping  up  piles  of  earthen  platters,  brown 
juggs,  and  the  like  ufeful  products  of  our  Briltijh  potteries,  there  would  be 
ibme  fenfe  in  it.  They  might  be  ranged  in  as  fine  figures,  and  difpofed 
of  in  as  beautiful  pieces  of  Architecture ;  but  there  is  an  objection  to  thefe 
which  cannot  be  overcome,  namely,  that  they  would  be  of  fome  ufe,  and 
might  be  taken  down  on  all  occafions  to  be  employed  in  fervices  of  the  fa- 
mily, befides  that  they  are  intolerably  cheap,  and  moft  fhamefully  durable 
and  lafting. 


N°  39.  Tuefday,  May  15. 


Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  redderejidus 

Interpres  -. —  Hon 


•p'INCE  I  have  given  publick  notice  of  my  abode,  I  have  had  many 
^^  vifits  from  unfortunate  fellow-fufferers  who  have  been  crofTed  in  love 
as  well  as  my  felf. 
Will.  Wormwood,  who  is  related  to  me  by  my  mother's  fide,  is  one  of 
thofe  who  often  repair  to  me  for  my  advice.  Will,  is  a  fellow  of  good 
fenfe,  but  puts  it  to  little  other  ufe  than  to  torment  himfelf.  He  is  a  man 
of  fo  refined  an  underftanding,  that  he  can  fet  a  conftruction  upon  every 
thing  to  his  own  difadvantage,  and  turn  even  a  civility  into  an  affront.  He 
groans  under  imaginary  injuries,  finds  himfelf  abufed  by  his  friends,  and  fan- 
cies the  whole  world  in  a  kind  of  combination  againft  him.  In  fhort,  poor 
Wormwood  is  devoured  with  the  fpleen:  you  may  be  fure  a  man  of  this  hu- 
mour makes  a  very  whimfical  lover.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  is  now  over 
head  and  ears  in  that  paffion,  and  by  a  very  curious  interpretation  of  his 
Miftrefs's  behaviour,  has  in  lefs  than  three  months  reduced  himfelf  to  a  per- 
fect skeleton.  As  her  fortune  is  inferior  to  his,  fhe  gives  him  all  the  en- 
courage- 
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couragemenr  another  man  could  with,  but  has  the  mortification  to  find  that 
her  lover  ftill  fowers  upon  her  hands.  Will,  is  diflatisfied  with  her,  whe- 
ther fhe  fmiles  or  frowns  upon  him;  and  always  thinks  her  too  referved,  or 
too  coming.     A  kind   word,    that  would  make  another  lover's   heart  dance 

for  joy,  pangs  poor  Will,  and  makes  him  lie  awake  all  night As  I  was 

going  on  with  Will.  Wormwoods  amour,  I  received  a  prefent  from  my  Book- 
feller,  which  I  found  to  be  The  Chambers  of  Theophraftus,  tranfla ted  from 
the  Greek  into  Englifj  by  Mr.  Budgell. 

It  was  with  me,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  with  all  who  look  into  this  tran- 
flation ;  when  I  had  begun  to  perufe  it,  I  could  not  lay  it  by,  until  I  had 
gone  through  the  whole  book;  and  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  meet  with  a 
chapter  in  it,  entitled,  A  discontented  temper,  which  gives  a  livelier  picture  of 
my  coufin  Wormwood,  than  that  which  I  was  drawing  for  him  my  felf.  It 
is  as  follows, 

CHAP.     XVII.     A  Difcontcnted  Temper. 

"  A  difcontcnted  temper,  is  a  frame  of  mind  which  fits  a  man  upon  com- 
"  plaining  without  reajon.  When  one  of  his  neighbours  who  makes  an  en- 
"  tertainment,  fends  a  fervant  to  him  with  a  plate  of  any  thing  that  is  nice, 
"  What,  fays  he,  your  maftcr  did  not  think  me  good  enough  to  dine  with  him? 
"  He  complains  of  his  Miftrefs  at  the  very  time  (lie  is  careffing  him;  and 
"  when  me  redoubles  her  kifles  and  endearments,  /  w(/bt  fays  he,  all  this 
"  came  from  your  heart.  In  a  dry  feafon  he  grumbles  for  want  of  rain,  and 
"  when  a  mower  falls,  mutters  to  himfelf,  Why  could  not  this  have  come 
"  Jboner?  If  he  happens  to  find  a  purfe  of  money,  Had  it  been  a  pot  of  gold, 
"  fays  he,  it  would  have  been  worth  fooping  for.  He  takes  a  great  deal  of 
"  pains  to  beat  down  the  price  of  a  flave;  and  after  he  has  paid  his  rao- 
"  ney  for  him,  I  am  fure,  fays  he,  Thou  art  good  for  nothing,  or  I Jljould  not 
"  have  had  thee  fo  cheap.  When  a  meffenger  comes  with  great  joy  to  ac- 
"  quaint  him  that  his  wife  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  he  anfwers,  That  is  as 
"  much  as  to  fay,  Friend,  I  am  poorer  by  half  to-day  than  I  was  yejlerday. 
"  Though  he  has  gained  a  caufe  with  full  cofts  and  damages,  he  complains 
"  that  his  Council  did  not  infift  upon  the  moft  material  points.  If  after  any 
*l  misfortune  has  befallen  him,  his  friends  raife  a  voluntary  contribution  for 
"  him,  and  dciire  him  to  be  merry,  How  is  that  pofible,  fays  he,  when  I 
*'  am  to  pay  every  one  of  you  his  money  again,  and  be  obliged  to  you  into  the 
"  bargain? 

The  inftances  of  a  difcontented  temper  which  Theophrajlus  has  here  made 
ufe  of,  like  thofe  which  he  fingles  out  to  illuftrate  the  reft  of  his  characters, 
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are  chofen  with  the  greateft  nicety,  and  full  of  humour.  His  ftrokes  are 
always  fine  and  exquifite,  and  though  they  are  not  fometimes  violent  enough 
to  affccT:  the  imagination  of  a  coarfe  Reader,  cannot  but  give  the  higheft 
pleafure  to  every  man  of  a  refined  tafte,  who  has  a  thorough  infight  into  hu- 
man nature. 

As  for  the  tranflation,  I  have  never  feen  any  of  a  profe  Author  which  has 
pleafed  me  more.  The  Gentleman  who  has  obliged  the  publick  with  it,  has 
followed  the  rule  which  Horace  has  laid  down  for  tranflatorsi  by  preferving 
every  where  the  life  and  fpirit  of  his  Author,  without  fervilely  copying  af- 
ter him  word  for  word.  This  is  what  the  French,  who  have  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  performances  of  this  nature,  fo  often  inculcate  when 
they  advife  a  tranflator  to  find  out  fuch  particular  elegancies  in  his  own 
tongue  as  bear  fome  analogy  to  thofe  he  fees  in  the  original,  and  to  exprefs 
himfelf  by  fuch  phrafes  as  his  Author  would  probably  have  made  ufe  of,  had 
he  written  in  the  language  into  which  he  is  tranflated.  By  this  means,  as  well 
as  by  throwing  in  a  lucky  word,  or  a  fhort  circumftance,  the  meaning  of 
Iheophrajlus  is  all  along  explained,  and  the  humour  very  often  carried  to  a 
greater  height.  A  tranflator,  who  does  not  thus  confider  the  different  ge- 
nius of  the  two  languages  in  which  he  is  concerned,  with  fuch  parallel 
turns  of  thoughts  and  expreffion  as  correfpond  with  one  another  in  both 
of  them,  may  value  himfelf  upon  being  a  faithful  interpreter;  but  in  works 
of  wit  and  humour  will  never  do  juftice  to  his  Author,  or  credit  to  him- 
felf. 

As  this  is  every  where  a  judicious  and  a  reafonable  liberty,  I  fee  no  chap- 
ter in  Theophrajius  where  it  has  been  fo  much  indulged,  and  in  which  it  was 
fo  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  in  the  chara&er  of  the  Sloven.  I  find  the  tranflator 
himfelf,  though  he  has  taken  pains  to  qualifie  it,  is  ftill  apprehenfive  that 
there  may  be  fomething  too  grofs  in  the  defcription.  The  reader  will  fee 
with  how  much  Delicacy  he  has  touched  upon  every  particular,  and  caft 
into  fhades  every  thing  that  was  (hocking  in  fo  naufeous  a  figure. 

CHAP.     XIX.     A  SLOVEN. 

"  Slovenlinefs  is  fuch  anegleSl  of  a  man's  perfon,  as  makes  him  offenfve  to 
li  other  people.  The  floven  comes  into  company  with  a  dirty  pair  of  hands, 
"  and  a  fet  of  long  nails  at  the  end  of  them,  and  tells  you  for  an  excufe, 
"  that  his  father  and  grandfather  ufed  to  do  fo  before  him.  However,  that 
"  he  may  out-go  his  fore-fathers,  his  fingers  are  covered  with  warts  of  his 
"  own  raifing.  He  is  as  hairy  as  a  goat,  and  takes  care  to  let  you  fee  it. 
"  His  teeth  and  breath  are  perfectly  well  fuited  to  one  another.  He  lays 
«'  about  him  at  table  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  takes  in  a  meal 

"  at 
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"  at  a  mouthful  j  which  he  feldom  difpofes  of  without  offending  the  com- 
"  pany.  In  drinking  he  generally  makes  more  hafte  than  good  fpeed.  When 
**  he  goes  into  the  bath,  you  may  eafily  find  him  out  by  the  fcent  of  his  oyl, 
"  and  diftinguifh  him  when  he  is  dreffed  by  the  fpots  in  his  coat.  He 
"  does  not  ftand  upon  decency  in  converfation,  but  will  talk  fmut,  though 
"  a  prieft  and  his  mother  be  in  the  room.  He  commits  a  blunder  in  the 
"  moft  folemn  offices  of  devotion,  and  afterwards  falls  a  laughing  at  it.  At 
"  a  confort  of  mufick  he  breaks  in  upon  the  performance,  hums  over  the 
**  tune  to  himfelf,  or  if  he  thinks  it  long,  asks  the  Muficians  Whether  they 
**  'will  never  have  done?  He  always  fpits  at  random,  and  if  he  is  at  an  en- 
"  tertainment,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  is  upon  the  fervant  who  flands  behind 
"  him. 

The  foregoing  tranflation  brings  to  my  remembrance  that  excellent  obfer- 
vation  of  my  Lord  Rofcommon's, 

None  yet  have  been  with  Admiration  read, 
But  who  {befide  their  Learning)  were  well-bred. 

Lord  Rofcommon'j  EJfay  on  translated  verfe. 

If  after  this  the  Reader  can  endure  the  filthy  reprefentation  of  the  fame 
figure  expofed  in  its  worft  light,  he  may  fee  how  it  looks  in  the  former 
Engliflo  verfion,  which  was  publifhed  fome  years  fince,  and  is  done  from 
the  French  of  Bruyere. 

Najlinefs  or  Slovenlinefs. 

"  Slovenlinefs  is  a  lazy  and  beaftly  negligence  of  a  man's  own  perfon, 
"  whereby  he  becomes  fo  fordid,  as  to  be  offenfive  to  thofe  about  him.  You 
"  will  fee  him  come  into  company  when  he  is  covered  all  over  with  a  le- 
"  profy  and  fcurf,  and  with  very  long  nails,  and  fays,  thofe  diftempers  were 
"  hereditary,  that  his  father  and  grandfather  had  them  before  him.  He 
"  has  ulcers  in  his  thighs,  and  boils  upon  his  hands,  which  he  takes  nocare 
"  to  have  cured,  but  lets  them  run  on  till  they  are  gone  beyond  remedy. 
"  His  arm-pits  are  all  hairy,  and  moft  part  of  his  body  like  a  wild  beaft. 
*'  His  teeth  are  black  and  rotten,  which  makes  his  breath  ftink  fo  that  you 
"  cannot  endure  him  to  come  nigh  you;  he  will  alfo  fnuff  up  his  nofe  and 
"  fpit  it  out  as  he  eats,  and  ufes  to  fpeak  with  his  mouth  crammed  full, 
"  and  lets  his  victuals  come  out  at  boch  corners.  He  belches  in  the  cup  as 
"  he  is  drinking,  and  ufes  nafty  ftinking  oyl  in  the  bath.  He  will  intrude  into 
"  the  beft  company  in  fordid  ragged  cloaths.  If  he  goes  with  his  mother 
"  to  the  fouthfayer's,  he  cannot  then  refrain  from  wicked  and  profane  ex- 
"  preffions.     When  he  is  making  his  oblations  at  the  temple,  he  will  let 

"  the 
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"  the  difh  drop  out  of  his  hand,  and  fall  a  laughing,  as  if  he  had  done  fome 

"  brave  exploit.     Ac  the  fincft  conforc  of  mufick  he  cannot  forbear  clap- 

"  ping  his  hands,  and  making  a  rude  noife  :  will  pretend  to  fing  along  with 

"  them,   and  fall  a  railing   at  them  to  leave  off.     Sitting  at  table,    he  fpits 

"  full  upon  the  fervants  who  waited  there. 

I  cannot  clofe  this  paper  without  obferving,  That  if  Gentlemen  of  leifure 
and  genius  would  take  the  fame  pains  upon  fome  other  Greek  or  Roman 
Author,  that  has  been  beftowed  upon  this,  we  fhould  no  longer  be  abufed 
by  our  Bookfellers,  who  fet  their  hackney- writers  at  work  for  fo  much  a  fheet. 
The  world  would  foon  be  convinced,  thar  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diffe- 
rence between  putting  an  Author  into  Engli/h,  and  ^tranflating  him. 
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Neceffity  of  an  Augmentation,  Confidered. 


PREFACE. 


THE  Author  of  the  following  Effay  has  endeavoured  to  draw  into  one 
continued  fcheme  the  whole  ftate  of  the  prefent  war,  and  the  methods 
that  appear  to  him  the  mojl  proper  for  bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclu- 

Jion. 

After  having  conftdered  that  the  French  are  the  conjl ant  and  mojl  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  Britifh  nation,  and  that  the  danger  from  them  is  now  greater  than 
ever,  and  will  fill  increafe  till  their  prefent  Union  with  Spain  be  broken,  he  Jets 
forth  the  feveral  advantages  which  this  Union  has  already  given  France,  and 
taken  from  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  Weil-Indies,  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, the  trade  of  the  Levant,  and  the  naval  power  of  the  two  nations. 

He  flews  how  theft  advantages  will  fill  rife  higher  after  a  peace,  notwith- 
fanding  our  prefent  conquefts,  with  new  additions,  flould  be  confirmed  to  us;  as 
well  becaufe  the  monarchy  of  Spain  would  not  be  weakened  byfuch  conceffions,  as 
becaufe  no  Guarantee  could  be  found  fuffcient  tofecure  them  to  us.  For  which 
reafons  he  lays  it  down  as  afixt  Rule,  that  no  peace  is  to  be  made  without  an 
entire  difunion  of  the  French  and  Spani(h  Monarchies. 

That  this  may  be  brought  about,  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  progre/s 
we  have  already  made  towards  it,  and  the  fucceffes  we  have  purchafed  in  the 
prefent  war,  which  are  very  confderable  if  well  purfued,  but  of  no  effect  if  we 
acquiefce  in  them. 

In  order  to  complete  this  difunion  in  which  we  have  gone  fo  far,  he  would 
not  have  us  rely  upon  exhaujling  the  French  Treafury,  attempts  on  the  Spanifh 
Indies,  Defcents  on  France,  but  chiefly  upon  out-numbring  them  in  troops,  France 
being  already  drained  of  her  beft  fupplies,  and  the  confederates  maflers  of  much 
greater  forces  for  multitude  andftrength,  both  in  men  and  horfe,  and  provided 
■    with  Generals  of  greater  fame  and  abilities. 

He  then  confders  the  wrong  meafures  we  have  hitherto  taken  in  making  too 

fmall  levies  after  a  fuccefsful  campaign,  in  regulating  their  number  by  that  of 

the  enemies  forces,  and  hiring  them  of  our  confederates;  flawing  at  the  fame  time 

the  inconveniences  we  fuffer  from  fuch  hired  troops,  and  feveral  advantages  we 

might  receive  from  employing   thofe  of  our  own  nation. 
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I Je  further  recommends  this  augmentation  of  our  forces,  to  prevent  the  keep- 
ing up  a  fan  ding  body  of  them  in  times  of  peace,  to  enable  us  to  make  an  im- 
prejjion  en  the  enemy  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  the  war,  and  tofecure  our  fehes 
againft  a  Prince,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  has  not  yet 
declared  himfelf 

In  the  lafl  place,  he  anfwers  by  fever al  confi 'derations  thofe  two  popular  ob- 
jections, That  we  furnijh  more  towards  the  war  than  the  reft  of  the  allies,  and 
That  we  are  not  able  to  contribute  more  than  we  do  already. 

Thefe  are  the  mojl  material  heads  of  the  following  EJfay,  in  which  there 
are  many  other  fubordinate  reflections  that  naturally  grow  out  offo  copious  a 
Jubjecl. 
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TH  E  French  are  certainly  the  mofl  implacable,  and  the  moft  dange- 
rous enemies  of  the  Britijh  nation.  Their  form  of  government, 
their  religion,  their  jealoufy  of  the  Britifo  power,  as  well  as  their 
profecutions  of  commerce,  and  purfuits  of  universal  Monarchy,  will  fix  them 
for  ever  in  their  animofities  and  averfions  towards  us,  and  make  them  catch 
at  all  opportunities  of  fubverting  our  conftitution,  deftroying  our  religion, 
ruining  our  trade,  and  finking  the  figure  which  we  make  among  the  nations 
of  Europe:  Not  to  mention  the  particular  ties  of  honour  that  lie  on  their 
prefent  King  to  impofe  on  us  a  Prince,  who  muft  prove  fatal  to  our  country 
if  he  ever  reigns  over  us. 

As  we  are  thus  in  a  natural  ftate  of  war,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  with  the 
French  nation;  it  is  our  misfortune,  that  they  are  not  only  the  moft  invete- 
rate, but  moft  formidable  of  our  enemies ;  and  have  the  greateft  power,  as 
well  as  the  ftrongeft  inclination,  to  ruin  us.  No  other  ftate  equals  them  in 
the  force  of  their  fleets  and  armies,  in  the  nearnefs  and  conveniency  of  their 
Situation,  and  in  the  number  of  friends  and  well-wifhers,  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  they  have  among  us. 

For  thefe  reafons  our  wars  with  France  have  always  affected  us  in  our  moft 
tender  interefts,  and  concerned  us  more  than  thofe  we  have  had  with  any 
other  nation  ;  but  I  may  venture  to  fay,  this  Kingdom  was  never  yet  engaged 
in  a  war  of  fo  great  confequence,  as  that  which  now  lies  upon  our  hands. 
Our  All  is  at  ftake,  and  irretrievably  loft,  if  we  fail  of  fuccefs.  At  other 
times,  if  a  war  ended  in  a  difhonourable  peace,  or  with  equal  lofs,  we  could 
comfort  our  felves  with  the  hopes  of  a  more  favourable  juncture,  that  might 
fet  the  balance  right,  or  turn  it  to  our  advantage.  We  had  ltill  the  prolpect 
of  forming  the  fame  alliance,  or  perhaps  ftrengthning  it  with  new  eonfede- 
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racies,  and  by  that  means  of  trying  our  fortune  a  fecond  time,  in  cafe  the  in- 
justice or  ambition  of  the  enemy  forced  us  into  the  field.  At  prefent,  if  we 
make  a  drawn  game  of  it,  or  procure  but  moderate  advantages,  we  are'  in  a 
condition  which  every  Briti/h  heart  muft  tremble  at  the  thought  of.  There 
are  no  fecond  tryals,  no  wars  in  referve,  no  new  fchemes  of  alliance  to  which 
we  can  have  recourfe.  Should  the  French  King  be  able  to  bear  down  fuch 
an  united  force  as  now  makes  head  againft  him,  at  a  time  when  Spain  af- 
fords him  no  greater  afliftance ;  what  will  he  do  when  the  trade  of  the  Le- 
vant lies  at  his  mercy;  when  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain  is  fupplied  with 
his  manufactures,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  flows  into  his  coffers;  and,  what 
is  yet  worfe,  when  this  additional  ftrength  muft  arife  in  all  its  particulars 
from  a  proportionable  decay  in  the  States  that  now  make  war  upon  him  ?  It " 
is  no  wonder  therefore  that  our  late  King  of  glorious  memory,  who,  by  the 
confeflion  of  his  greateft  enemies,  was  a  Prince  that  perfectly  underftood  the 
interefts  of  Europe,  mould  in  his  laft  fpeech  recommend  to  his  Parliament  the 
declaring  war  againft  France  in  thofe  memorable  words :  Tou  have  yet  an 
opportunity,  by  God 's  blejjing,  to  fecure  to  you  and  your  pojlerity  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  your  religion  and  liberties,  if  you  are  not  wanting  to  your  felves,  but 
will  exert  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  Englifh  nation  :  but  I  tell  you  plainly,  my 
opinion  is,  if  you  do  ?iot  lay  hold  on  this  occajion,  you  have  no  reafon  to  hope  for 
another. 

We  have  already  a  dreadful  proof  of  the  increafe  of  power  that  accrues 
to  France  from  its  conjunction  with  Spain,  So  expenfive  a  war  as  that 
which  the  Frencb  Monarchy  hath  been  carrying  on  in  fo  many  and  fo  re- 
mote parts  at  once,  muft  long  fince  have  drained  and  exhaufted  all  its  fub- 
ftance,  had  there  not  been  feveral  fecret  fprings,  that  fwelled  their  treafury 
from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  as  the  war  has  funk  it.  The  King's  coffers 
have  been  often  reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb,  but  have  ftill  been  feafonably  re- 
frefhed  by  frequent  and  unexpected  fupplies  from  the  Spanijh  America.  We 
hear  indeed  of  the  arrival  but  of  very  few  {hips  from  thofe  parts;  but  as  in 
every  veflel  there  is  ftowage  for  immenfe  treafures,  when  the  cargo  is  pure 
Bullion,  or  merchandife  of  as  great  a  value ;  fo  we  find  by  experience  they 
have  had  fuch  prodigious  fums  of  money  conveyed  to  them  by  thefe  fecret 
chanels,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  pay  more  numerous  armies,  than  they 
ever  had  on  foot  before ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  their  trade  fails  in  all  its 
other  branches,  and  is  diftreffed  by  all  the  arts  and  contrivances  of  their 
neighbouring  nations.  During  the  laft  four  years,  by  a  modeft  computation, 
there  have  been  brought  into  Brejl  above  fix  millions  of  pounds  fterling  in 
bullion.  What  then  (hall  we  fuppofe  wou'd  be.  the  effect  of  this  correfpon- 
dence  with  America,  might  the  wealth  of  thofe  parts  come  to  them  on  fqua- 
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drons  of  men  of  war,  and  fleets  of  galeons  ?  Tfthefe  little  by-currents,  that 
creep  into  the  country  by  ftealth,  have  fo  great  a  force,  how  mall  we  ftem 
the  whole  torrent,  when  it  breaks  in  upon  us  with  its  full  violence  ?  and  this 
certainly  will  be  our  cafe,  unlefs  we  find  a  means  to  difiblve  the  union  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  confideration,  be- 
caufe  the  prefent  war  hath  already  furnifhed  us  with  the  experiment,  and  fen- 
fibly  convinced  us  of  the  increafe  of  power,  which  France  has  received  from 
its  intercourfe  with  the  SpaniJJi  JVeJl-Indics. 

As  there  are  many  who  look  upon  every  thing  which  they  do  not  actually 
fee  and  feel  as  bare  probability  and  fpeculation,  I  ihall  only  touch  on  thofe 
^other  reafons  of  which  we  have  already  had  fome  experience,  for  our  prevent- 
ing this  coalition  of  interefts  and  defigns  in  the  two  monarchies. 

The  Woollen  manufacture  is  the  Britijh  ftrength,  the  ftaple  commodity 
and  proper  growth  of  our  country;  if  this  fails  us,  our  rrade  and  eftates  muft 
fink  together,  and  all  the  cafh  of  the  nation  be  confumed  on  foreign  mer- 
chandize. The  French  at  prefent  gain  very  much  upon  us  in  this  great  arti- 
cle of  our  trade,  and  fince  the  accefiion  of  the  Spanijh  monarchy,  fupply  with 
cloth,  of  their  own  making,  the  very  beft  mart  we  had  in  Europe.  And 
what  a  melancholy  profpect  have  we,  if  ever  a  peace  gives  them  leave 
to  enrich  their  manufacture  with  mixtures  of  Spanijh  wooll  to  multiply  the 
hands  employed  in  it,  to  improve  themfelves  in  all  the  niceties  of  the  arr, 
and  to  vend  their  wares  in  thofe  places  where  was  the  greateft  consumption 
of  our  woollen  works,  and  the  moft  confiderable  gain  for  the  Britijh  mer- 
chant. Notwithftanding  our  many  feafonable  recruits  from  Portugal,  and 
our  plantations,  we  already  complain  of  our  want  of  bullion;  and  muft  at  laft 
be  reduced  to  the  greateft  exigencies,  if  this  great  fource  be  dryed  up,  and 
our  traffick  with  Spain  continue  under  its  prefent  difcouragement. 

The  trade  of  the  Levant  muft  likewife  flourish  or  decay  in  our  hands,  as 
we  are  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Spanijh  monarchy.     The  lace  conqueft  of 
Naples  will  very  little  alter  the  cafe,  though  Sicily  fhould  follow  the  fate  of 
her  fifter  kingdom.     The  S  freight's  mouth  is  the  key  of  the  Levant,  and  will 
be  always  in  the  poflefllon  of  thofe  who  are  Kings  of  Spain.     We  may  only 
add,  that  the  fame  caufes  which  ftraiten  the  Britijlo  commerce,  will  natu- 
rally enlarge  the  French;  and  that  the  naval  force  of  either  nation  will  thrive 
or  languifh  in  the  fame  degree  as  their  commerce  gathers  or  lofes  ftrength. 
And  if  fo  powerful  and  populous  a  nation  as  that  of  France  become  fuperior 
to  us  by  fea,  our  whole  is  loft,  and  we  are  no  more  a  people.     The  confide- 
ration of  fo  narrow  a  channel  betwixt  us,  of  fuch  numbers  of  regular  troops 
on  the  enemy's  fide,  of  fo  fmall  a  ftanding  force  on  our  own,  and  that  too 
in  a  country  deftitute  of  all  fuch  forts  and  ftrong  places  as  might  ftop  the 
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progrcfs  of  a  victorious  army,  hath  fomething  in  it  fo  terrifying,  that  one 
does  not  care  for  fetting  it  in  its  proper  light.  Let  it  not  therefore  enter  into 
the  heart  of  any  one  that  hath  the  leaft  zeal  for  his  religion,  or  love  of  liber- 
ty, that  hath  any  regard  either  to  the  honour  or  fafety  of  his  country,  or  a 
well-wifh  for  his  friends  or  pofterity,  to  think  of  a  peace  with  France,  till 
the  Spanifo  monarchy  be  entirely  torn  from  it,  and  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  dis- 
abled from  ever  giving  the  law  to  Europe. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  French  King  would  grant  us  the  moft  advantageous 
terms  we  can  defire;  without  the  Separation  of  the  two  monarchies  they  muft 
infallibly  end  in  our  deftruction.  Should  he  fecure  to  us  all  our  prefent  ac- 
quisitions; mould  he  add  two  or  three  frontier-towns  to  what  we  have  al-. 
ready  in  Flanders ;  mould  he  join  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  to 
Milan  and  Naples;  fhould  he  leave  King  Charles  in  the  peaceable  poffefiton 
of  Catalonia;  mould  he  make  over  to  Great-Britain  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Cadiz,  as  well  as  that  of  Gibraltar,  and  at  the  fame  time  refign  his  cen- 
quefts  in  Portugal,  it  would  all  be  of  no  effect  towards  the  common  fafety 
of  Europe,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Spanifi  continent  and  the  riches  of  Ame- 
rica remain  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

Boccalini  when  he  weighs  the  States  of  Europe  in  his  political  balance,  af- 
ter having  laid  France  in  one  fcale,  throws  Spain  into  the  other,  which  wanted 
but  very  little  of  being  a  counter-poife.     The  Spaniards  upon  this,  fays  he, 
begun  to  promife  themfelves  the  honour  of  the  ballance ;  reckoning  that  if 
Spain  of  it  felf  weighed  fo  well,  they  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs  when  the  Se- 
veral parts  of  the  monarchy  were  lumped  in  the  fame  fcale.     Their  fur- 
prize  was  very  great  when  upon  the  throwing  in  of  Naples  they  faw  the  fcale 
rife,  and  was  greater  ftill  when  they  found  that  Milan  and  Flanders  had  the 
fame  effect.   The  truth  of  it  is,  thefe  parts  of  the  Spanijh  monarchy  are  ra- 
ther for  ornament  than  Strength.     They  furnifh  out  Vice-royalties  for  the 
Grandees,  and  ports  of  honour  for  the  noble  families ;  but  in  a  time  of  war 
are  incumbrances  to  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom,  and  leave  it  naked  and 
expoSed  by  the  great  number  of  hands  they  draw  from  it  to  their  defence. 
Should  we  therefore  continue  in  the  pofTeffion  of  what  we  have  already  made 
our  felves  mafters,  with  fuch  additions  as  have  been  mentioned,  we  fhould 
have   little   more  than  the  excrefcencies  of  the  Spanijh  monarchy.     The 
Strength  of  it  will  Still  join  it  Self  to  France,  and  grow  the  clofer  to  it  by  its 
difunion  from  the  reft.     And  in  this  caSe  the  advantages  which  muft  arife  to 
that  people  from  their  intimate  alliance  with  the  remaining  part  oS  the  Spa- 
nijh  dominions,  would  in  a  very  Sew  years  not  only  repair  all  the  damages 
they  have  Suftained  in  the  prefent  war,  but  fill  the  kingdom  with  <enore  riches 
than  it  hath  yet  had  in  its  moft  flourifhing  periods. 
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The  French  King  hath  often  entered  on  feveral  expenfive  proje&s,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  difllpate  the  wealth  that  is  continually  gathering  in  his  coffers  in  times 
of  peace.  He  hath  employed  immenfe  fums  on  architecture,  gardening, 
water-works,  painting,  ftatuary,  and  the  like,  to  distribute  his  treafures 
among  his  people,  as  well  as  to  humour  his  pleafures  and  his  ambition  :  but 
if  he  once  engroffes  the  commerce  of  the  Spanift  Indies,  whatever  quantities 
of  gold  and  filver  ftagnate  in  his  private  coffers,  there  will  be  ftill  enough  to 
carry  on  the  circulation  among  his  fubjects.  By  this  means  in  a  fliort  fpace  of 
time  he  may  heap  up  greater  wealth  than  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  joined  to- 
gether; and  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the  world,  wealth  and  power  are 
but  different  names  for  the  fame  thing.  Let  us  therefore  fuppofe  that  after 
eight  or  ten  years  of  peace,  he  hath  a  mind  to  infringe  any  of  his  treaties,  or  in- 
vade a  neighbouring  State ;  to  revive  the  pretentions  of  Spain  upon  Portugal, 
or  attempt  the  taking  thofe  places  which  were  granted  us  for  our  fecurity ; 
what  refiftance,  what  oppofition  can  we  make  to  fo  formidable  an  enemy  ? 
Should  the  fame  alliance  rife  againft  him  that  is  now  in  war  with  him,  what 
could  we  hope  for  from  it,  at  a  time  when  the  States  engaged  in  it  will  be 
comparatively  weakened,  and  the  enemy  who  is  now  able  to  keep  them  at  a 
(land,  will  have  received  fo  many  new  acceffions  of  ffrength. 

But  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  in  fuch  a  conjuncture  as  we  here 
fuppofe,  the  fame  confederates,  or  any  other  of  equal  force,  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  join  their  arms,  and  endeavour  at  the  pulling  down  fo  exorbitant  a 
power.  Some  might  be  bought  into  his  interefts  by  money,  others  drawn 
over  by  fear,  and  thofe  that  are  liable  to  neither  of  thefe  impreflions,  might 
not  think  their  own  intereft  fo  much  concerned  as  in  the  prefent  war;  or  if 
any  appeared  in  a  difpofuion  to  enter  into  fuch  a  confederacy,  they  might  be 
cruihed  feparately  before  they  could  concert  meafures  for  their  mutual  defence. 

The  keeping  together  of  the  prefent  alliance  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing 
elfe  but  the  clear  and  evident  conviction  which  every  member  of  it  is  under, 
that  if  it  mould  once  break  without  having  had  its  effect,  they  can  never 
hope  for  another  opportunity  of  reuniting,  or  of  prevailing  by  all  the  joint 
efforts  of  fuch  an  union.  Let  us  therefore  agree  on  this  as  a  fixt  rule,  and  an 
inviolable  maxim,  never  to  lay  down  our  arms  againft  France,  till  we  have 
utterly  disjoyned  her  from  the  Spanijh  monarch.  Let  this  be  the  firfr.  ftep  of 
a  publick  treaty,  the  bafis  of  a  general  peace. 

Had  the  prefent  war  indeed  run  againft  us,  and  all  our  attacks  upon  the 
enemy  been  vain,  it  might  look  like  a  degree  of  frenzy,  or  a  mixture  of  ob- 
flinacy  and  defpair,  to  be  determined  on  fo  impracticable  an  undertaking. 
But  on  the  contrary,  we  have  already  done  a  great  part  of  our  work,  and  are 
come  within  view  of  the  end  that  we  have  been  fo  long  driving  at.     We 
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remain  victorious  in  all  the  feats  of  war.  In  Flanders  we  have  got  into  our 
hands  feveral  open  countries,  rich  towns,  and  fortified  places.  We  have  dri- 
ven the  enemy  out  of  all  his  alliances,  difpoflefTed  him  of  his  ftrong  holds, 
and  ruined  his  allies  in  Germany.  We  have  not  only  recovered  what  the 
beginning  of  the  war  had  taken  from  us,  but  pofTeffed  our  felvesof  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  avenue  of  France  in  Italy. 
The  Spanijl:  war  hath  given  us  a  haven  for  our  fhips,  and  the  mod  populous 
and  wealthy  province  of  that  kingdom.  In  fhort,  we  have  taken  all  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  Spanijh  monarchy,  and  made  impreflions  upon  the 
very  heart  of  it.  We  have  beaten  the  French  from  all  their  advanced  pofts 
in  Europe,  and  driven  them  into  their  laft  entrenchments.  One  vigorous 
puih  on  all  fides,  one  general  aflault  will  force  the  enemy  to  cry  out  for 
quarter,  and  furrender  themfelves  at  difcretion.  Another  Blenheim  or  Ra- 
millies  will  make  the  confederates  mafters  of  their  own  terms,  and  arbitra- 
tors of  a  peace. 

But  notwithstanding  the  advantages  already  gained  are  very  considerable 
if  we  purfue  them,  they  will  be  of  no  effect  unlefs  we  improve  them  to- 
wards the  carrying  of  our  main  point.     The  enemy  ftaggers ;  if  you  follow 
your  blow,  he  falls  at  your  feet ;  but  if  you  allow  him  refpite,  he  will  re- 
cover his  ftrength,  and  come  upon  you  with  greater  fury.     We  have  given 
him  feveral  repeated  wounds  that  have  enfeebled  him,  and  brought  him  low ; 
but  they  are  fuch  as  time  will  heal,  unlefs  you  take  advantage  from  his  pre- 
fent weaknefs  to  redouble  your  attacks  upon  him.   It  was  a  celebrated  part  in 
Cafar's  character,  and  what  comes  home  to  our  prefent  purpofe,    that  he 
thought  nothing  at  all  was  done,    while  any  thing  remained  undone.     In 
fhort,  we  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  againft  the  ftream,  and  have  al- 
moft  weathered  our  point;  a  ftretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work;   but  if 
instead  of  that  we  flacken  our  arms,  and  drop  our  oars,  we  fhall  be  hurried 
back  in  a  moment  to  the  place  from  whence  we  firft  fet  out. 

After  having  feen  the  neceffity  of  an  entire  feparation  of  the  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Spain,  our  fubject  naturally  leads  us  into  the  confideration  of  the 
moft  proper  means  for  effecting  it. 

We  have  a  great  while  flattered  our  felves  with  the  profpedt  of  reducing 
France  to  our  own  terms  by  the  want  of  money  among  the  people,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  publick  treafury;  but  have  been  ftill  difappointed  by  the 
great  fums  imported  from  America,  and  the  many  new  expedients  which  the 
Court  hath  found  out  for  its  relief.  A  long  confumptive  war  is  more  likely 
to  break  the  grand  alliance,  than  difable  France  from  maintaining  fufricient 
armies  to  oppofe  it.  An  arbitrary  government  will  never  want  money,  fo 
long  as  the  people  have  it ;  and  fo  adtive  a  people  will  always  have  it,  whilft 

they 
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they  can  fend  what  merchandifes  they  pleafe  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  French 
fince  their  alliance  with  Spain  keep  thirty  fhips  in  conftant  motion  between 
the  weftern  ports  of  Fra?ice  and  the  fouth  feas  of  America.  The  King  him- 
felf  is  an  adventurer  in  this  traffick,  and  befides  the  (hare  that  he  receives 
out  of  the  gains  of  his  fubjects,  has  immenfe  fums  that  come  directly  from 
it  into  his  own  hands. 

We  may  further  confider,  that  the  French  fince  their  abandoning  Bavaria 
and  Italy  have  very  much  retrenched  the  expence  of  the  war,  and  lay  out  a- 
mong  themfelves  all  the  money  that  is  confumed  in  it. 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  moft  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to 
reafon  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon  the  Spanifi  JVefi-Indies,  and 
by  that  means  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  this  great  fource  of  riches, 
or  turn  the  current  of  it  into  our  own  country.  This  I  muft  confefs  carries  fo 
promising  an  appearance,  that  I  would  by  no  means  difcourage  the  attempt: 
but  at  the  fame  time  I  think  it  fliould  be  a  collateral  project,  rather  than  our 
principal  defign.  Such  an  undertaking  (if  well  concerted,  and  put  into  good 
hands)  would  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  common  caufe  :  but  certainly  an 
enterprife  that  carries  in  it  the  fate  of  Europe,  fliould  not  turn  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  winds  and  waves,  and  be  liable  to  all  the  accidents  that  may  befal  a 
naval  expedition. 

Others  there  are  that  have  long  deceived  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of 
an  infurrection  in  France,  and  are  therefore  for  laying  out  all  our  ftrength  on 
a  defcent.  Thefe,  I  think,  do  not  enough  confider  the  natural  love  which 
the  grofs  of  mankind  have  for  the  conftitution  of  their  fathers.  A  man 
that  is  not  enlightened  by  travel  or  reflection,  grows  as  fond  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  which  he  hath  been  ufed  from  his  infancy,  as  of  cold  climates  or 
barren  countries,  in  which  he  hath  been  born  and  bred.  Befides,  there  is  a 
kind  of  fluggifh  refignation,  as  well  as  poornefs  and  degeneracy  of  ipirit,  in  a 
ftate  of  ilavery,  that  we  meet  with  but  very  few  who  will  be  at  the  pains  or 
danger  of  recovering  themfelves  out  of  it;  as  we  find  in  hiftory  inflances  of 
perfons  who  after  their  prifons  having  been  flung  open,  and  their  fetters 
ftruck  off,  have  chofen  rather  to  languifli  in  their  dungeons,  than  flake 
their  miferable  lives  and  fortunes  upon  the  fuccefs  of  a  revolution.  I  need 
not  inftance  the  general  fate  of  defcents,  the  difficulty  of  fupplying  men  and 
provisions  by  fea  againft  an  enemy  that  hath  both  at  hand,  and  without  which 
it  is  impofl'ible  to  fecure  thofe  conquefts  that  are  often  made  in  the  firit  on- 
fets  of  an  invafion.  For  thefe  and  other  reafons  I  can  never  approve  the 
nurfing  up  commotions  and  infurredtions  in  the  enemy's  country,  which  for 
want  of  the  neceffary  fupport  are  likely  to  end  in  the  maflacre  of  our  friends 
and  the  ruin  of  their  families. 
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The  only  means  therefore  for  bringing  France  to  our  conditions,  and  what 
appears  to  me,  in  all  human  probability,  a  fure  and  infallible  expedient,  is 
to  throw  in  multitudes  upon  them,  and  overpower  them  with  numbers. 
Would  the  confederacy  exert  it  felf  as  much  to  annoy  the  enemy,  as  they 
themfelves  do  for  their  defence,  we  might  bear  them  down  with  the  weight 
of  our  armies,  and  in  one  fummer  overfet  the  whole  power  of  France. 

The  French  monarchy  is  already  exhaufted  of  its  beft  and  braveft  fubjects. 
The  flower  of  the  nation  is  confumed  in  its  wars :  the  ftrength  of  their  ar- 
mies confifts  at  prefent  of  fuch  as  have  faved  themfelves  by  flight  from  fome 
or  other  of  the  vi&orious  confederates ;  and  the  only  proper  perfons  to  re- 
cruit them  are  but  the  refufe  of  thofe  who  have  been  already  picked  out  for  the 
fervice.  Marefchal  deVauban,  though  infinitely  partial  in  his  calculations  of  the 
power  of  France,  reckons  that  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  two  milli- 
ons lefs  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwkk,  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  was 
there  concluded :  and  though  that  war  continued  nine  years,  and  this  hath 
as  yet  lafted  but  fix,  yet  confidering  that  their  armies  are  more  ftrong  and 
numerous;  that  there  hath  been  much  more  action  in  the  prefent  war;  and 
that  their  loffes  fuftained  in  it  have  been  very  extraordinary ;  we  may,  by  a 
moderate  computation,  fuppofe  that  the  prefent  war  hath  not  been  lefs  pre- 
judicial than  the  foregoing  one  in  the  ravage  which  it  has  made  among  the 
people.  There  is  in  France  fo  great  a  difproportion  between  the  number  of 
males  and  females;  and  among  the  former,  between  thofe  who  are  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  fuch  as  are  too  young,  fickly,  or  decrepit  for  the  fer- 
vice •  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  Ecclefiafticks,  fecular  and 
religious,  who  live  upon  the  labours  of  others,  that  when  the  feveral  trades 
and  profeffions  are  fupplied,  you  will  find  moft  of  thofe  that  are  proper  for 
war  abfolutely  neceffary  for  filling  up  the  laborious  part  of  life,  and  carrying 
on  the  underwork  of  the  nation.  They  have  already  contributed  all  their 
fuperfluous  hands,  and  every  new  levy  they  make  muff  be  at  the  expence  o£ 
their  farms  and  vineyards,  their  manufactures  and  commerce. 

On  the  contrary,  the  grand  Alliance  have  innumerable  fources  of  recruits, 
not  only  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  Provinces,  and  Flanders-,  but  in 
all  the  populous  parts  of  Germany  that  have  little  trade  or  manufactures,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  We  may  add,  that  the 
French  have  only  Switzerland,  befides  their  own  country,  to  recruit  in ;  and 
we  know  the  difficulties  they  meet  with  in  getting  thence  a  fingle  regiment : 
whereas  the  Allies  have  not  only  the  fame  refource,  but  may  be  fupplied  for 
mony  from  Denmark  and  other  neutral  States.  In  fhort,  the  Confederates 
may  bring  to  the  field  what  forces  they  pleafe,  if  they  will  be  at  the  charge 
of  them:  but  France,  let  her  wealth  be  what  it  will,  muft  content  herfelf 
with  the  product  of  her  own  country.  The 
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The  French  are  ftill  in  greater  ftreights  for  fupplies  of  horfe  than  men. 
The  breed  of  their  country  is  neither  fo  good  nor  numerous  as  what  are  to 
be  found  in  mod  of  the  countries  of  the  Allies.  They  had  laft  fummer  about 
threefcore  thoufand  in  their  leveral  armies,  and  could  not  perhaps  bring  into 
the  field  thirty  thoufand  more,  if  they  were  difpofed  to  make  fuch  an  aug- 
mentation. 

The  French  horfe  arc  not  only  few,  but  weak  in  comparifon  of  ours.  Their 
cavalry  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim  could  not  fuftain  the  (hock  of  the  Briti/h 
horfe.  For  this  reafon  our  late  way  of  attacking  their  troops  fword  in  hand 
is  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  nation,  as  our  men  are  more  robuft,  and 
our  horfes  of  a  ftronger  make  than  the  French  -,  and  in  fuch  attacks  it  is  the 
weight  of  the  forces,  fuppofing  equal  courage  and  conduct,  that  will  always 
carry  it.  The  Englijh  ftrength  turned  very  much  to  account  in  our  wars  againft 
the  French  of  oWf  when  we  ufed  to  gall  them  with  our  long  bows,  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  they  could  fhoot  their  arrows:  this  advantage  we  loft 
upon  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  but  by  the  prefent  method  our  ftrength  as 
well  as  bravery  may  again  be  of  ufe  to  us  in  the  day  of  battle. 

We  have  very  great  encouragement  to  fend  what  numbers  we  are  able  in- 
to the  field,  becaufe  our  Generals  at  prefent  are  fuch  as  are  likely  to  make 
the  beft  ufe  of  them,  without  throwing  them  away  on  any  frefti  attempts  of 
ill-concerted  projects.  The  Confederate  armies  have  the  happinefs  of  being 
commanded  by  perfons  who  are  efteemed  the  greateft  leaders  of  the  prefent 
age,  and  are  perhaps  equal  to  any  that  have  preceded  them.  There  is  a  fort 
of  refemblance  in  their  characters ;  a  particular  fedatenefs  in  their  converfa- 
tion  and  behaviour,  that  qualifies  them  for  council,  with  a  great  intrepidity 
and  refolution  that  fits  them  for  action.  They  are  all  of  them  men  of  con- 
cealed fire,  that  doth  not  break  out  with  noife  and  heat  in  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumftances  of  life  ;  but  ftiews  it  felf  furficiently  in  all  great  enterprifes  that  re- 
quire it.  It  is  true,  the  General  upon  the  Rhine  hath  not  had  the  fame  oc- 
cafions  as  the  others  to  fignalize  himfelfj  but  if  we  confider  the  great  vigi- 
lance, activity  and  courage,  with  the  confummate  prudence,  and  the  nice 
fenfe  of  honour  which  appears  in  that  Prince's  character,  we  have  great  rea- 
fon to  hope,  that  as  he  purchafed  the  firft  fuccefs  in  the  prefent  war,  by  for- 
cing into  the  fervice  of  the  Confederates  an  army  that  was  raifed  againft 
them  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire,  he  will  give  one  of  the  finiftiing 
ftrokes  to  it,  and  help  to  conclude  the  great  work  which  he  fo  happily  be- 
gun. The  fudden  check  that  he  gave  to  the  French  army  die  laft  campaign, 
and  the  good  order  he  eftablifhed  in  that  of  the  Germans,  look  like  happy 
prefages  of  what  we  may  expect  from  his  conduct.  I  ftiall  not  pretend  to 
give  any  character  of  the  Generals  on  the  enemies  fide>  but  I  think  we  may 
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fay  this,  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  nation  they  are  inferior  to  feveral  that 
have  formerly  commanded  the  French  armies.  If  then  we  have  greater  num- 
bers than  the  French,  and  at  the  fame  time  better  Generals,  it  muft  be  our 
own  fault  if  we  will  not  reap  the  fruit  of  fuch  advantages. 

It  would  be  lofs  of  time  to  explain  any  further  our  fuperiority  to  the  ene- 
my in  numbers  of  men  and  horfe.  We  fee  plainly  that  we  have  the  means 
in  our  hands,  and  that  nothing  but  the  application  of  them  is  wanting. 
Let  us  only  confider  what  ufe  the  enemy  would  make  of  the  advantage  we 
have  mentioned,  if  it  fell  on  their  fide  j  and  is  it  not  very  ftrange  that  we 
fhould  not  be  as  active  and  induftrious  for  our  fecurity,  as  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  our  deftruction  ?  But  before  we  confider  more  diftinctly  the  me- 
thod we  ought  to  take  in  the  profecution  of  the  war,  under  this  particular 
view,  let  us  reflect  a  little  upon  thofe  we  have  already  taken  in  the  courfe  of 
it  for  thefe  fix  years  paft.  <*». 

The  Allies  after  a  fuccefsful  fummer  are  too  apt,  upon  "the  ftrength  of  it, 
to  neglect  their  preparations  for  the  enfuing  campaign,  while  the  French 
leave  no  art  nor  ftratagem  untried  to  fill  up  the  empty  fpaces  of  their  armies, 
and  fwell  them  to  an  equal  bulk  with  thofe  of  the  Confederates.  By  this 
means  our  advantage  is  loft,  and  the  fate  of  Europe  brought  to  a  fecond  de- 
cifion.  It  is  now  become  an  obfervation,  that  we  are  to  expect  a  very  in- 
different year  after  a  very  fuccefsful  one.  Blenheim  was  followed  by  a  fum- 
mer that  makes  no  noife  in  the  war.  Ramillies,  Turin,  and  Barcelona,  were  the 
parents  of  our  laft  campaign.  So  many  dreadful  blows  alarmed  the  enemy, 
and  raifed  their  whole  country  up  in  arms.  Had  we  on  our  fide  made  pro- 
portionable preparations,  the  war  by  this  time  had  been  brought  to  a  happy 
iflue.  If  after  having  gained  the  great  victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  we 
had  made  the  fame  efforts  as  we  fhould  have  done  had  we  loft  them,  the 
power  of  France  could  not  have  withftood  us. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  we  ufually  get  what  intelligence  we  can  of 
the  force  which  the  enemy  intends  to  employ  in  the  campaigns  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  and  immediately  caft  about  for  a  fufficient  number  of  troops 
to  face  them  in  the  field  of  battle.  This,  I  muft  confefs,  would  be  a  good 
method  if  we  were  engaged  in  a  defenfive  war.  We  might  maintain  our 
ground  with  an  equal  number  of  forces ;  but  our  bufinefs  is  not  only  to  fe- 
cure  what  we  are  already  in  poffeffion  of;  we  are  to  wreft  the  whole  Spanijh 
Monarchy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy  j  and  in  order  to  it,  to  work  our 
way  into  the  heart  of  his  country  by  dint  of  arms.  We  fhould  therefore  put 
forth  all  our  ftrength,  and  without  having  an  eye  to  his  preparations,  make 
the  greateft  pufh  that  we  are  able  on  our  own  fide.  We  are  told  that  the 
enemy  at  prefent  thinks  of  raifing  threefcore  thoufjand  men  for  the  next  fum- 
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mer  ;  if  we  regulate  our  levies  in  that  view,  we  do  nothing ;  let  us  perform 
our  utmoft,  as  they  do,  and  we  fhall  overwhelm  them  with  our  multitudes. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  at  leaft  to  be  four  times  as  ftrong  as  the  French, 
but  if  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  detach  only  an  equal 
number  to  the  engagement,  what  benefit  do  they  receive  from  their  fupe- 
riority  ? 

It  feems  therefore  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  Confederates  to  turn  to  their 
advantage  their  apparent  odds  in  men  and  horfe  ;  and  by  that  means  to  out- 
number the  enemy  in  all  rencounters  and  engagements.  For  the  lame  rea- 
fon  it  muftbe  for  the  intereft  of  the  Allies  to  feek  all  opportunities  of  battle, 
becaufe  all  loifes  on  the  oppofite  fide  are  made  up  with  infinitely  more  diffi- 
culty than  on  ours ;  befides  that  the  French  do  their  bufinefs  by  lying  ftill,  and 
have  no  other  concern  in  the  war  than  to  hold  fafr.  what  they  have  already 
got  into  their  hands. 

The  mifcarriage  of  the  nobleft  project  that  ever  was  formed  in  Europe,  can 
be  afcribed  to  nothing  elfe  but  our  want  of  numbers  in  the  feveral  quarters  of 
the  war.  If  our  armies  on  all  fides  had  begun  to  bufie  and  iniult  the 
enemy,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  forces  marched  out  of  'Piemont,  Toulon  had 
been  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  could  that  Prince 
ever  have  imagined  that  the  French  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  detach 
whole  armies  againft  him  ?  or  will  it  appear  credible  to  pofterity,  that  in  a 
war  carried  on  by  the  joint  force  of  fo  many  populous  and  powerful  nations, 
France  could  fend  fo  great  a  part  of  its  troops  to  one  feat  of  the  war,  with- 
out fuffcring  in  any  of  the  reft?  Whereas  it  is  well  known,  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  had  continued  before  Toulon  eight  days  longer,  he  had  been  attacked 
by  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  which  was  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  his  own ;  and  yet  the  enemy  was  ftrong  enough  every  where  elfe  to 
prevent  the  Confederates  from  making  any  impreffion  upon  them.  How- 
ever, let  us  fall  into  the  right  meafures,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  ftroke  is 
only  deferred.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  hath  fecured  a  paffage  into  Dauphinv,  and 
if  the  Allies  make  fuch  efforts  in  all  parts,  as  we  may  reafonably  expect  from 
them,  that  Prince  may  ftill  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  French  dominions 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhone. 

There  is  another  part  of  our  conduct  which  may  perhaps  deferve  to  be  con- 
fidered.  As  foon  as  we  have  agreed  with  the  States-General  upon  any  aug- 
mentation of  our  forces,  we  immediately  negotiate  with  fome  or  other  of  the 
German  Princes,  who  are  in  the  fame  confederacy,  to  furnifh  out  our 
quota  in  Mercenaries.  This  may  be  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  alliance; 
Firft,  as  it  may  have  an  ill  influence  on  the  refolutions  of  thofe  Princes  in 
the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  who  may  be  willing  to  fettle  as  fmall  a  quota  as 
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they  can  for  themfelves,  that  they  may  have  more  troops  to  hire  out  j  and  in 
the  next  place,  as  it  may  hinder  them  from  contributing  the  whole  quota 
which  they  have  fettled.  This  actually  happened  in  the  laft  campaign,  when 
we  are  told  the  Germans  excufed  themfelves  for  their  want  of  troops  upon 
the  Rhine,  as  having  already  put  mofl  of  their  Forces  into  the  Britijb  and 
Dutch  fervice.  Such  an  excufe,  indeed,  is  very  unjuft,  but  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  give  them  no  occafion  of  making  it ;  and  on  fuch  occafions  to  confider 
what  men  are  apt  to  do,  as  well  as  what  they  may  do  with  reafon. 

It  might  therefore  be  for  our  advantage  that  all  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
Britijh  pay  fhould  be  raifed  in  neutral  countries.  Switzerland  in  particular, 
if  timely  applied  to,  might  be  of  great  ufe  to  us ;  not  only  in  refpect  of  the 
reinforcements  which  we  might  draw  from  thence,  but  becaufe  fuch  a  draught 
of  forces  would  leffen  the  number  of  thofe  that  might  otherwife  be  employ- 
ed in  the  French  fervice.  The  bulk  of  our  levies  fhould  neverthelefs  be  raifed 
in  our  own  country,  it  being  impoffible  for  neutral  States  to  furnifh  both  the 
Britijh  and  Dutch  with  a  fufficient  number  of  effective  men  ;  befides  that  the 
Britifi  foldiers  will  be  more  at  the  difpofal  of  their  General,  and  aft  with 
•greater  vigour  under  the  conduct  of  one  for  whom  they  have  fo  juft  a  value, 
and  whom  they  do  not  confider  only  as  their  leader,  but  as  their  country-man. 
We  may  likewife  fuppofe  that  the  foldiers  of  a  neutral  ftate,  who  are  not  ani- 
mated by  any  national  intereft,  cannot  fight  for  pay  with  the  fame  ardour 
and  alacrity,  as  men  that  fight  for  their  Prince  and  country,  their  wives  and 
children. 

It  may  likewife  be  worth  while  to  confider  whether  the  military  Genius  of 
the  Englijh  nation  may  not  fall  by  degrees,  and  become  inferior  to  that  of 
our  neighbouring  ftates,  if  it  hath  no  occafion  to  exert  it  felf.  Minds  that 
are  altogether  fet  on  trade  and  profit,  often  contract  a  certain  narrownefs 
of  temper,  and  at  length  become  uncapable  of  great  and  generous  refolu- 
tions.  Should  the  French  ever  make  an  unexpected  defcent  upon  us,  we 
might  want  foldiers  of  our  own  growth  to  rife  up  in  our  defence;  and 
might  not  have  time  to  draw  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  to  our  relief  from 
the  remote  corners  of  Germany.  It  is  generally  faid,  that  if  King  Charles  II. 
had  made  war  upon  France  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  might  have 
conquered  it  by  the  many  veterans  which  were  fcattered  up  and  down  this 
kingdom,  and  had  been  inured  to  fervice  in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
we  (hall  never  have  fuch  another  nurfery  of  foldiers;  but  if  the  prefent  war 
gives  a  more  military  turn  to  all  other  nations  of  Europe,  than  to  our  own, 
it  is  to  be  feared  we  may  lofe  in  flrength,  what  we  gain  in  number.  We  may 
apply  the  fame  confederation  nearer  home.  If  all  our  levies  are  made  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  may  not  thofe  two  parts  of  the  Britijh  monarchy,  after 
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the  disbanding  of  the  prefent  army,  be  too  powerful  for  the  reft,  in  cafe 
of  a  revolt  ?  though,  God  be  thanked,  we  are  not  in  any  danger  of  one  at 
prefent.  However,  as  thefe  confederations  do  not  concern  the  more  effential 
part  of  our  defign,  it  is  fufficient  to  have  mentioned  them. 

The  fparing  of  our  felves  in  fo  important  a  conjuncture,  when  we  have  but 
this  fingle  opportunity  left  for  the  preferving  every  thing  that  is  precious  a- 
mongft  us,  is  the  worft  fort  of  management  that  we  can  poffibly  fall  into. 
The  good  husbandry  of  one  age  may  intail  an  endlefs  expence  upon  all  poste- 
rity. We  muft  venture  the  facrificing  a  part  of  our  lives  and  fortunes  at  pre- 
fent, if  we  will  effectually  fecure  both  for  the  future.  The  Britif}  King- 
dom is  fo  well  ftock'd  with  people,  and  fo  much  abounds  in  horle,  that  we 
have  power  enough  in  our  own  hands,  did  we  make  our  utmoft  ufe  of  it,  to 
humble  France,  and  in  a  campaign  or  two  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

There  is  not  a  more  difagreeable  thought  to  the  people  of  Great-Britain 
than  that  of  a  (landing  army.  But  if  a  peace  be  made  before  the  difunion  of 
France  and  Spain,  there  are  few,  perhaps,  that  will  not  think  the  maintain- 
ing a  fettled  body  of  numerous  forces  indifpenfable  for  the  fafety  of  our  coun- 
try. We  have  it  therefore  in  our  choice  to  raife  fuch  a  ftrong  reinforcement 
of  troops  a6  at  prefent  may  be  fufficient,  in  conjunction  with  thole  of  the 
allies,  for  breaking  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy;  or  when  the  peace  is  con- 
cluded, to  keep  on  foot  fuch  an  army  as  will  be  neceffary  for  preventing  his 
attempts  upon  us. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thofe  who  would  be  the  mod  zealous  againft  keeping 
up  a  conftant  body  of  regular  troops  after  a  general  peace,  will  the  moft  diftin- 
guifh  themfelvcs  for  the  promoting  an  augmentation  of  thole  which  are  now 
on  foot;  and  by  that  means  take  care  that  we  fhall  not  ftand  in  need  of  fuch 
an  expedient. 

We  are  indeed  obliged  by  the  prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs  to  bring  more 
troops  into  the  field  than  we  have  yet  done.  As  the  French  are  retired 
within  their  lines,  and  have  collected  all  their  ftrength  into  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  we  muft  have  greater  numbers  to  charge  them  in  their  intrenchments, 
and  force  them  to  a  battle.  We  faw  the  laft  campaign  that  an  army  of  four- 
fcore  thoufand  of  the  beft  troops  in  Europe,  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
at  the  head  of  them,  could  do  nothing  againft  an  enemy  that  were  too  nu- 
merous to  be  affiulted  in  their  camps,  or  attacked  in  their  ftrong  holds. 

There  is  another  confideration  which  deferves  our  utmoft  attention.  Wc 
know  very  well,  that  there  is  a  Prince  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  who 
may  give  a  turn  to  the  war,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  if  he  thinks  fit  to 
fide  with  either  party.  I  cannot  prefume  to  guefs  how  far  our  minifters 
may  be  informed  of  his  defigns :  but  unlefs  they  have  very  ftrong  affuranees 
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of  his  falling  in  with  the  grand  alliance,  or  not  oppofing  it;  they  cannot  be 
too  circumfpect  and  fpeedy  in  taking  their  precautions  againft  any  contrary 
refolution.     We  fhall  be  unpardonable,  if  after  fuch  an  expence  of  blood  and 
treafure,  we  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  fingle  Prince  to  command  a  peace, 
and  make  us  accept  what  conditions  he  thinks  fit.     It  is  certain,  according 
to  the  pofture  of  our  affairs  in  the  laft  campaign,  this  Prince  could  have 
turn'd  the  ballance  on  either  fide;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope will  not  depend  any  more  on  the  determination  of  one  man's  will.     I 
do  not  fpeak  this  becaufe  I  think  there  is  any  appearance  of  that  Prince's  uni- 
ting himfelf  to  France.     On  the  contrary,  as  he  hath  an  extraordinary  zeal 
for  the  reformed  religion,  and  great  fentiments  of  honour,  I  think  it  is  not 
improbable  we  fhould  draw  him  over  to  the  confederacy,   if  we  prefs  him 
to  it  by  proper  motives.     His  love  for  religion,  and  his  fenfe  of  glory,  will 
both  have  their  effect  on  a  Prince  who  hath  already  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
being  a  patron  of  proteftants,  and  guarantee  of  the  Wejlphalian  treaty.     And 
if  his  intereft  hath  any  part  in  his  actions,  the  Allies  may  make  him  greater 
offers  than  the  French  King  can  do  in  the  prefent  conjuncture.     There  are 
large  extents  of  dominion  in  the  forfeited  principalites  of  the  Empire;  doubt- 
ful fucceflions,  to  which  the  King  of  Sweden  feems  to  have  very  juft  preten- 
tions ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  great  title  not  yet  difpofed  of,  and  a  feat  of  war 
on  the  Mofelle,  where  none  of  our  generals  have  fignalized  themfelves.     It 
would  be  prefumption  to  be  particular  in  any  propofals  on  fuch  an  occafion; 
it  is  enough  to  have  fhewn  in  general,  that  there  are  fair  opportunities,  of 
which  the  wifdom  of  the  confederates  may  make  ufe. 

Common  fenfe  will  direct  us,  when  we  fee  fo  warlike  a  Prince  at  the  head 
of  fo  great  an  army  hovering  on  the  borders  of  our  confederates,  either  to  ob- 
tain his  friendship,  or  fecure  our  felves  againft  the  force  of  his  arms.  We 
are  fure,  whatever  numbers  of  troops  we  raife,  we  fhall  have  no  hands  but 
what  will  turn  to  account.  Nay,  we  are  certain,  that  extraordinary  funds 
and  augmentations  for  one  or  two  campaigns  may  fpare  us  the  expence  of 
many  years,  and  put  an  end  to  taxes  and  levies  for  a  whole  age;  whereas  a 
lon°-  parfimonious  war  will  drain  us  of  more  meitand  money,  and  in  the  end 
may  prove  ineffectual. 

There  is  ftill  a  great  popular  objection,  which  will  be  made  to  every  thing 
that  can  be  urged  on  this  fubject.  And  .indeed  it  is  fuch  a  one  as  falls  fo 
much  in  with  the  prejudices  and  little  paflions  of  the  multitude,  that  when  it 
is  turned  and  fet  off  to  advantage  by  ill-defigning  men,  it  throws  a  damp  on 
the  publick  fpirit  of  the  nation,  and  gives  a  check  to  all  generous  refolutions 
for  its  honour  and  fafety.  In  fhort,  we  are  to  be  told,  that  England  contributes 
jmuch  more  than  any  other  of  the  Allies,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  reafon- 
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able  fhe  fhould  make  any  addition  to  her  prefent  efforts.  If  this  were  true  in 
fact,  I  do  not  fee  any  tolerable  colour  for  fuch  a  conclufion.  Suppofing  among 
a  multitude  embarqued  in  the  fame  veflel,  there  are  feveral  that  in  the  fury 
of  a  tempeft  will  rather  periih  than  work  for  their  prefervation ;  would  it 
not  be  madnefs  in  the  reft:  to  ftfhd  idle,  and  rather  chufe  to  fink  together 
than  do  more  than  comes  to  their  fhare  ?  Since  we  are  engaged  in  a  work  fo 
abfoluteiy  neceffary  for  our  welfare,  the  remifsnefs  of  our  Allies  fhould  be  an 
argument  for  us  to  redouble  our  endeavours  rather  than  flacken  them.  If 
we  muft  govern  our  felves  by  example,  let  us  rather  imitate  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  the  common  enemy,  than  the  fupinenefs  and  negligence  of  our 
friends. 

We  have  indeed  a  much  greater  fhare  in  the  war  than  any  other  part  of 
the  confederacy.  The  French  King  makes  ac  us  directly,  keeps  a  King  by 
him  to  fet  over  us,  and  hath  very  lately  augmented  the  falary  of  his  court, 
to  let  us  fee  how  much  he  hath  that  defign  at  his  heart.  Few  of  the  nati- 
ons in  war  with  him,  fhould  they  ever  fill  into  his  hands,  would  lofe  their 
religion  or  form  of  government,  or  interfere  at  prefent  with  him  in  matters 
of  commerce.  The  Dutch,  who  are  likely  to  be  the  greateft  lofers  after  the 
Brit  aim,  have  but  little  trade  to  the  Levant  in  companion  with  ours,  have 
no  confiderable  plantations  or  commerce  in  the  IVe/t-Indies,  or  any  woollen- 
manufadtures  for  Spain;  not  to  mention  the  ftrong  barrier  they  have  already 
purchafed  between  France  and  their  own  country. 

But  after  all,  every  nation  in  the  confederacy  makes  the  fame  complaint, 
and  fincies  it  ielf  the  greateft  fufferer  by  the  war.  Indeed  in  fo  common  a 
preflure,  let  the  weight  be  never  fo  equally  diftributed,  every  one  will  be 
moft  fenfible  of  chat  part  which  lies  on  his  own  fhoulders.  We  furnifh,  with- 
out difpute,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  alliance :  but  the  queftion  is, 
whether  others  do  not  exert  themfelves  in  proportion  according  to  their  re- 
fpeclive  ftrength.  The  Emperor,  the  King  otPruJia,  the  Elector  of  Han- 
nover, as  well  as  the  States  of  Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  feem  at  leaft 
to  come  up  to  us.  The  greateft  powers  in  Germany  are  borrowing  mony 
where  they  can  get  it,  in  order  to  maintain  their  ftated  Quota's,  and  go 
thorough  their  part  of  the  expence  ;  and  if  any  of  the  Circles  have  been  neg- 
ligent, they  have  paid  for  it  much  more  in  their  late  contributions,  than 
what  would  have  furnifhed  out  their  fliares  in  the  common  charges  of  the  war. 

There  are  others  who  will  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  and  the  diffi- 
culties it  would  find  in  furnifhing  greater  fupplies  to  the  war  than  it  doth  at 
prefent.  To  this  we  might  anfwer,  that  if  the  nation  were  really  as  poor  as 
this  objection  makes  it,  it  fhould  be  an  argument  for  enforcing  rather  than 
diminishing  our  prefent  efforts  againft  France.     The  finking  our  taxes  for  a 
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few  years  would  be  only  a  temporary  relief,  and  in  a  little  time  occafion  far 
greater  impositions,  than  thofe  which  are  now  laid  upon  us.  Wherea6  the 
feafonable  expence  of  part  of  our  riches,  will  not  only  preferve  the  reft*  but  by 
the  right  ufe  of  them  procure  vaft  additions  to  our  prefent  Stock.  It  may  be 
neceSTary  for  a  perfon  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body  to  lofe  feveral 
ounces  of  blood,  notwithstanding  it  will  weaken  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
put  a  new  ferment  into  the  remaining  mafs,  and  draw  into  it  freSh  fupplies. 

But  we  can  by  no  means  make  this  conceSTion,  to  thofe  who  fo  induftri- 
oufly  publifh  the  nation's  poverty.  Our  country  is  not  only  rich,  but  abounds 
in  wealth  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  fame  extent  in  Europe.  France, 
notwithstanding  the  goodnefs  of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  the  mul- 
titude of  its  inhabitants,  its  convenient  harbours,  both  for  the  Ocean  and  Me- 
diterranean, and  its  prefent  correfpondence  with  the  JVeJt-Indies,  is  not  to 
compare  with  Great-Britain  in  this  particular.  I  Shall  tranferibe  word  for 
word  the  paSTage  of  a  late  celebrated  French  Author,  which  will  lay  this 
matter  in  its  full  light;  and  leave  the  Reader  to  make  the  counter-part  of 
the  parallel  between  the  two  nations. 

"  According  to  all  the  inquiries  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  during  fe- 
"  veral  years,  in  which  I  have  applied  my  felf  to  this  fort  of  remarks,  I  have 
"  obferved,  that  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  are  redu- 
u  ced  to  beggary,  and  are  actual  beggars.  That  among  the  nine  other  parts, 
"  five  are  not  in  a  condition  to  give  alms  or  relief  to  thofe  aforementioned, 
"  being  very  near  reduced  themfelves  to  the  fame  miferable  condition.  Of 
"  the  four  other  remaining  parts,  three  are  very  uneafy  in  their  circumStan- 
**  ces,  and  embaraSTed  with  debts  and  law-fuits.  In  the  tenth  part,  I  reckon 
"  the  Soldiers,  Lawyers,  EccleSiafticks,  Merchants  and  fubftantial  Citizens, 
"  which  cannot  make  up  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  families.  And  I 
w  believe  I  Should  not  be  mistaken,  if  I  Should  Say,  that  there  are  not  above 
"  ten  thoufand  of  thefe  families,  who  are  very  much  at  their  eafe :  and  if 
"  out  of  thefe  ten  thoufand  we  Should  take  the  men  that  are  employed  in 
"  publick  bulinefs,  with  their  dependents  and  adherents,  as  alfo  thofe  whom 
"  the  King  fupports  by  his  bounty,  with  a  few  Merchants,  the  number  of 
**  thofe  who  remain  will  be  furprifingly  little.     Dixme  Royale. 

What  a  dreadful  account  is  this  of  nineteen  millions  of  people ;  for  fo 
many  the  ^ithor  reckons  in  that  kingdom.  How  can  we  fee  fuch  a  multi- 
tude of  fouls  caSt  under  fo  many  fubdiviSions  of  mifery,  without  reflecting  on 
the  abfurdity  of  a  form  of  government  that  facrifices  the  eafe  and  happinefs 
of  fo  many  reafonable  Beings  to  the  glory  of  one  of  their  fellow-creatures  ? 
But  this  is  not  our  affair  at  prefent. 
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If  we  run  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe  that  have  any  part  in  the  pre- 
fent  war,  we  (hall  only  pafs  through  fo  many  different  fcenes  of  poverty. 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Savoy  are  reduced  to  great  extremities.  Germany  is 
exhaufted  to  the  laft  degree  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  in  others  plundered  of 
all  She  had  left.  Holland  indeed  flourishes  above  the  reft  in  wealth  and  plen- 
ty :  but  if  we  confider  the  infinite  induftry  and  penurioufnefs  of  that  people, 
the  coarfenefs  of  their  food  and  raiment,  their  little  indulgences  of  pleafure 
and  excefs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  notwithstanding  they  furniSh  as  great  taxes  as 
their  neighbours,  they  make  a  better  figure  under  them.  In  a  commonwealth 
there  are  not  are  fo  many  over-grown  eftates  as  in  monarchies,  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  fo  equally  diftributed,  that  moft  of  the  community  are  at  their 
eafe,  though  few  are  placed  in  extraordinary  points  of  fplendor  and  magnifi- 
cence. But  notwithstanding  thefe  circumftances  may  very  much  contribute 
to  the  feeming  profperity  of  the  United  Provinces,  we  know  they  are  indebt- 
ed many  millions  more  than  their  whole  republick  is  worth,  and  if  we  con- 
fider the  variety  of  taxes  and  impofitions  they  groan  under  at  a  time  when 
their  private  diffenfions  run  high,  and  fome  of  the  wealthicft  parts  of  the  go- 
vernment refufe  to  bear  their  Share  in  the  publick  expence,  we  Shall  not  think 
the  condition  of  that  people  fo  much  to  be  envied  as  fome  amongft  us  would 
willingly  reprefent  it. 

Nor  is  Great-Britain  only  rich  as  She  ftands  in  comparifon  with  other 
States,  but  is  really  fo  in  her  own  intrinfick  wealth.  She  had  never  more 
Ships  at  fea,  greater  quantities  of  merchandise  in  her  warehouses,  larger  re- 
ceipts of  cuftoms,  or  more  numerous  commodities  riling  out  of  her  manufa- 
ctures than  She  has  at  prefent.  In  Short,  She  fits  in  the  midft  of  a  mighty  af- 
fluence of  all  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life.  If  our  Silver  and  gold 
diminishes,  our  publick  credit  continues  unimpaired,  and  if  we  are  in  want  of 
bullion,  it  lies  in  our  own  power  to  fupply  our  Selves.  The  old  Roman  Ge- 
neral, when  he  heard  his  army  complain  of  thirft,  Shewed  them  the  fprings 
and  rivers  that  lay  behind  the  enemy's  camp.  It  is  our  own  cafe:  the  rout  of 
a  Spanifi  army  would  make  us  mafters  of  the  Indies. 

If  Prince  Eugene  takes  upon  him  the  command  of  the  confederate  forces  in 
Catalonia,  and  meets  with  that  fupport  from  the  alliance  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  him,  we  have  a  fair  proSpect  of  reducing  Spain  to  the  entire 
obedience  of  the  houSe  of  Aujlria.  The  Sileftan  fund  (to  the  immortal  repu- 
tation of  thofe  generous  patriots  who  were  concerned  in  it)  enabled  that 
Prince  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Italy,  at  a  time  when  our  affairs  were  more 
defperate  there,  than  they  are  at  prefent  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

When  our  Parliament  has  done  their  utmoft,  another  publick-fpirited  pro- 
ject of  the  fame  nature,  which  the  common  enemy  could  not  forefee  nor 
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prepare  againft,  might  in  all  probability  fet  King  Charles  upon  the  throne  for 
which  he  hath  fo  long  contended.  One  pitched  battle  would  determine  the 
fate  of  the  Spanijh  continent. 

Let  us  therefore  exert  the  united  ftrength  of  our  whole  Ifland,  and  by  that 
means  put  a  new  life  and  fpirit  into  the  confederates,  who  have  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  us,  and  will  abate  or  increafe  their  preparations  according  to  the 
example  that  is  fet  them.     We  fee  the  necefhty  of  an  augmentation  if  we  in- 
tend to  bring  the  enemy  to  reafon,  or  refcue  our  country  from  the  miferies 
that  may  befal  it;  and  we  find  our  felves  in  a  condition  of  making  fuch  an 
augmentation  as,  by  the  blefling  of  God,  cannot  but  prove  effectual.     If  we 
carry  it  on  vigoroufly,  we  (hall  gain  for  our  felves  and  our  pofterity  a  long,  a 
glorious  and  a  lafting  peace;  but  if  we  neglect  fo  fair  an  opportunity,  we  may 
be  willing  to  employ  all  our  hands,  and  all  our  treafures,  when  it  will  be  too 
late ;  and  fhall  be  tormented  with  one  of  the  moft  melancholy  reflections  of 
an  afflicted  heart,  That  it  was  once  in  our  power  to  have  made  our  felves  and 
our  children  happy. 
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THE     LATE 

Tryal  and  ConviBion  of  Count  Tariff. 

TH  E  whole  Nation  is  at  prefent  very  inquifitive  after  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  caufe  of  Goodman  Fatty  Plaintiff,  and  Count  Tariff, 
Defendant;  as  it  was  tried  on  the  18th  oijune,  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  her  Majefty's  reign,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  17 13.  i  (hall  there- 
fore give  my  countrymen  a  fhort  and  faithful  account  of  that  whole  matter. 
And  in  order  to  it,  muft  in  the  firft  place  premife  fome  particulars  relating 
to  the  perfon  and  character  of  the  faid  Plaintiff  Goodman  Facl. 

Goodman  Fact  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  plain-fpoken  perfon,  and 
a  man  of  very  few  words.     Tropes  and  figures  are  his  averfion.     He  af- 
firms every  thing  roundly,  without  any  art,  rhetorick,  or  circumlocution.   He 
is  a  declared  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  ceremony  and  complaifance.     He  flat- 
ters no  body.     Yet  fo  great  is  his  natural  eloquence,    that  he  cuts  down 
the  fineft  orator,   and  deftroys  the  heft-contrived  argument,  as  foon  as  ever 
he  gets  hirflfelf  to  be  heard.     He  never  applies  to  the  paffions  or  prejudices 
of  his  audience;  when  they  liften  with  attention  and  honeft  minds,  he  never 
fails  of  carrying  his  point.     He  appeared  in  a  fuit  of  Englijh  broad-cloth 
very  plain,  but  rich.     Every  thing  he  wore  was  fubftantial,  honeft,  home- 
fpun  ware.     His   cane  indeed   came  from  the  Eafl-Indies,  and  two  or  three 
little  fuperfluities  from  Turkey,  and  other  parts.    It  is  faid  that  he  encouraged 
himfelf  with  a  bottle  of  neat  Port,   before  he  appeared  at  the  tryal.     He  was 
huzzaed  into  the  Court  by  feveral  thoufands  of  Weavers,  Clothiers,  Fullers 
Dyers,  Packers,  Calenders,     Setters,   Silk-men,  Spinners,  Dreffers,  Whitjiert 
Winders,    Mercers,    Throwjlers,    Sugar-bakers,    Diftillers,    Drapers,    Hofiers 
Planters,  Merchants,  and  Fifiermcn;  who  all  unanimoufly  declared'that  they 
could  not  live  above  two  months  longer,  if  their  friend  Fail  did  not  gain  his 
caufe. 

Every  body  was  over-joyed  to  hear  that  the  good  man  was  come  to  town. 
He  no  fooner  made  his  appearance  in  Court,  but  feveral  of  his  friends  fell  a 
weeping  at  the  fight  of  him :  for  indeed  he  had  not  been  feen  there  three 
years  before. 

The 
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The  charge  he  exhibited  againft  Count  Tariff-was  drawn  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles. 

I.  That  the  laid  Count  had  given  in  falfe  and  fraudulent  reports  in  the 
name  of  the  Plaintiff. 

II.  That  the  Taid  Count  had  tampered  with  the  faid  Plaintiff,  and  made 
ufe  of  many  indirect  methods  to  bring  him  over  to  his  party. 

III.  That  the  faid  Count  had  wilfully  and  knowingly  traduced  the  faid 
Plaintiff",  having  mifreprefented  him  in  many  cunningly-devifed  fpeeches,  as 
a  perfon  in  the  French  intereft. 

IV.  That  the  faid  Count  had  averred  in  the  prefence  of  above  five  hun- 
dred perfons,  that  he  had  heard  the  Plaintiff  fpeak  in  derogation  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, Spaniards,  Italians,  Hollanders,  and  others,  who  were  the  perfons 
whom  the  faid  Plaintiff  had  always  favoured  in  his  difcourfe,  and  whom  he 
fhould  always  continue  to  favour. 

V.  That  the  faid  Count  had  given  a  very  difadvantageous  relation  of  three 
great  farms,  which  had  long  flourifhed  under  the  care  and  fuperin tendency 
of  the  Plaintiff. 

VI.  That  he  would  have  obliged  the  owners  of  the  faid  farms  to  buy  up 
many  commodities  which  grew  upon  their  own  lands.  That  he  would 
have  taken  away  the  labour  from  the  tenants,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
ftrangers.     That  he  would  have  leffened  and  deftroyed  the  produce  of  the 

faid  farms. 

That  by  thefe  and  many  other  wicked  devices  he  would  have#ftarved  ma- 
ny honeft  day-labourers :  have  impoverifhed  the  owner,  and  have  filled  his 
farms  with  beggars,  &c. 

VII.  That  the  faid  Count  had  either  funk  or  mif-laid  feveral  books,  pa- 
pers, and  receipts,  by  which  the  Plaintiff  might  fooner  have  found  means  to 
vindicate  himfelf  from  fuch  calumnies,  afperfions,  and  mifreprefentations. 

In  all  thefe  particulars  Goodman  Fact  was  very  fhort  but  pithy:  for,  as  I 
faid  before,  he  was  a  plain  home-fpun  man.  His  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay, 
nay.  He  had  further  fo  much  of  the  Quaker  in  him,  that  he  never  fwore, 
but  his  affirmation  was  as  valid  as  another's  oath. 

It  was  obferved,  that  Count  -IV/^endeavoured  to  brow-beat  the  Plaintiff 
all  the  while  he  was  fpeaking :  but  though  he  was  not  fo  impudent  as  the 
Count,  he  was  every  whit  as  fturdy  ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  Count's  turn 
to  fpe'ak,  old  Faff  fo  ftared  him  in  the  face,  after  his  plain,  downright 
way,  that  the  Count  was  very  often  ftruck  dumb/  and  forced  to  hold  his 
tongue   in  the  middle  of  his  difcourfe. 

More  witnefles  appeared  on  this  occafion  to  atteft  Goodman  Fact's  vera- 
cirv  than  ever  were  feen  in  a  court  of  iuftice.     His  caufe  was  pleaded  by  the 
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ableft  men  in  the  kingdom}  among  whom  was  a  Gentleman  of  Suffolk  who 
did  him  fignal  fervice. 

Count  Tariff  appeared  juft  the  reverfe  of  Goodman  Faff.  He  was  drafted 
in  a  fine  brocade  waftcoat,  curioufly  embroidered  with  Flower-de-luces.  He 
wore  alfo  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  fhoulder-knot,  and  a  pair  of  filver-clocked 
{lockings.  His  fpeeches  were  accompanied  with  much  gefture  and  grimace. 
He  abounded  in  empty  phrafes,  fuperficial  flourifhes,  violent  affertions,  and 
feeble  proofs.  To  be  brief,  he  had  all  the  French  afiurance,  cunning,  and 
volubility  of  tongue;  and  would  moll  certainly  have  carried  his  caufe,  had 
he  dealt  with  any  one  antagonift  in  the  world  befides  Goodman  Fail. 

The  Count  being  called  upon  to  anfwer  to  the  charge  which  had  been 
made  againft  him,  did  it  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  family  of  the  Tariffs, 
viz.  by  railing  and  calling  names. 

He  in  the  firft  place  accufed  his  adverfary  of  Scandalum  magnatum,  and  of 
fpeaking  againfl  his  fuperiors  with  faucinefs  and  contempt.  As  the  plain 
good  man  was  not  of  a  make  to  have  any  friends  at  Court,  he  was  a  little 
ftartled  at  this  accufation,  till  at  length  he  made  it  appear,  that  it  was 
impofiible  for  any  of  his  family  to  be  either  iaucy  or  cringing ;  for  that 
their  character  was,  above  all  others  in  the  world,  to  do  what  was  required 
of  them  by  the  Court,  that  is,  To  speak  the  Truth  and  nothing  but 
the   Truth. 

The  Count  in  the  next  place  affured  the  Court,  that  his  antagonift  has 
taken  upon  him  a  wrong  name,  having  curtailed  it  of  two  or  three  letters; 
for  that  in  reality  his  name  was  not  Fact,  but  Faction.  The  Count  was 
fo  pleafed  with  this  conceit,  that  for  an  hour  together  he  repeated  it  in 
every  fentence;  calling  his  antagonift 's  affertions,  the  reports  of  faction;  his 
friends,  the  fons  of  faction ;  the  teftimonies  of  his  witneffes,  the  dictates  of 
fadion:  nay,  with  fuch  a  degree  of  impudence  did  he  pufh  this  matter, 
that  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  above  a  million  of  people  begging  for  their 
bread,  he  termed  the  prayers  and  importunities  of  fuch  a  ftarving  multitude, 
the  Clamours  of  Faction. 

As  foon  as  the  Count  was  driven  out  of  this  device,  he  affirmed  roundly 
in  the  Court  that  Fact  was  not  an  Engliffman  by  birth,  but  that  he  was  of 
Dutch  extraction,  and  born  in  Holland.  In  confequence  of  this  aflertion  he 
began  to  rally  the  poor  Plaintiff,  under  the  title  of  Mynheer  Van  Fact; 
which  took  pretty  well  with  the  fimpletons  of  his  party,  but  the  men  of 
fenfe  did  not  think  the  jeft  worth  all  their  lands  and   tenements. 

When  the  Count  had  finifhed  his  fpeech,  he  dented  leave  to  call  in  his 
witneffes,  which  was  granted ;  when  immediately  there  came  to  the  bar  a 
man  with  a  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  impoiiib'c 
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to  fee  hi*  face.  He  fpoke  in  the  fpirit,  nay  in  the  very  language  of  the 
Count,  repeated  his  arguments,  and  confirmed  his  aflertions.  Being  asked- 
his  name;  he  faid  the  world  called  him  Merc  at  or  :  but  as  for  his  true  name, 
his  age,  his  lineage,  his  religion,  his  place  of  abode,  they  were  particulars, 
which  for  certain  reafons  he  was  obliged  to  conceal.  The  Court  found  him 
fuch  a  falfe,  muffling,  prevaricating  rafcal,  that  they  fet  him  afide  as  a  per- 
fon  unqualified  to  give  his  teftimony  in  a  Court  of  Juftice;  advifing  him 
at  the  fame  time,  as  he  tendered  his  ears,  to  forbear  uttering  fuch  notorious 
falfhoods  as  he  had  then  publifhed.  The  witnefs  however  perfifled  in  his 
contumacy,  telling  them  he  was  very  forty  to  find,  that  notwithftanding 
what  he  had  faid,  they  were  refolved  to  be  as  arrant  fools  as  all  their  forefa- 
thers had  been  for  a  hundred  years  before  them. 

There  came  up  another  witnefs,  who  fpoke  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Count  Tariff.  This  was  a  tall,  black,  bluftering  perfon,  drefled  in  a  Spanijh 
habit,  with  a  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head,  a  Golillio  about  his  neck,  and 
a  long  Toledo  flicking  out  by  his  fide:  his  garments  were  fo  covered  with  tin- 
fel  and  fpangles,  that  at  a  diftance  he  feemed  to  be  made  up  of  filver  and 
gold.  He  called  himfelf  Don  Assiento,  and  mentioned  feveral  nations 
that  had  fought  his  friendmip;  but  declared  that  he  had  been  gained  over  by 
the  Count;  and  that  he  was  come  into  thefe  parts  to  enrich  every  one  that 
heard  him.  The  Court  was  at  firft  very  well  pleafed  with  his  figure,  and  the 
promifes  he  fnade  them ;  but  upon  examination  found  him  a  true  Spaniard- 
nothing  but  (how  and  beggary.  For  it  was  fully  proved,  that  notwithftand- 
ing the  boafts  and  appearance  which  he  made,  he  was  not  worth  a  groat:  nay, 
that  upon  carting  up  his  annual  expences,  with  the  debts  and  incumbrances 
which  lay  upon  his  eftate,  he  was  worfe  than  nothing. 

There  appeared  another  witnefs  in  favour  of  the  Count,  who  fpoke  with. 
fo  much  violence  and  warmthi  that  the  Court  begun  to  liften  to  him  very 
attentively;  till  upon  hearing  his  name  they  found  he  was  a  notorious  Knight 
of  the  poft,  being  kept  in  pay,  to  give  his  teftimony  on  all  occafions  where 
it  was  wanted.  This  was  the  Examiner;  a  perfon  who  had  abufed  almoft 
every  man  in  England,  that  deferved  well  of  his  country.  He  called  Good- 
man Fa5i  a  lyar,  a  feditious  perfon,  a  traytor,  and  a  rebel;  and  fo  much  in- 
cenfed  the  honeft  man,  that  he  would  certainly  have  knocked  him  down  if 
he  could  have  come  at  him.  It  was  allowed  by  every  body,  that  fo  foul- 
mouthed  a  witnefs  never  appeared  in  any  caufe.  Seeing  feveral  perfons  of 
great  eminence,  who  had  maintained  the  caufe  of  Goodman  FaSi,  he  called 
them  ideots,  blockheads,  villains,  knaves,  infidels,  atheifts,  apoftates,  fiends, 
and  devils:  never  did  man  (how  fo  much  eloquence  in  ribaldry.  The  Court 
Was  at  length  fo  juftly  provoked  with  this  fellow's  behaviour,  who  fpared  no 
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age,  nor  fex,  nor  profeflion,  which  had  fhown  any  friendfhip  or  inclination 
for  the  Plaintiff,  that  feveral  began  to  whifper  to  one  another,  it  was  high 
time  to  bring  him  to  punifhment.  But  the  witnefs  over-hearing  the  word 
Pillory  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  flunk  away  privately,  and  hid  himfelf  a- 
mong  the  people. 

After  a  full  hearing  on  both  fides,  Count  T'arifwzs  caft,  and  Goodman 
FaSl  got  his  caufe ;  but  the  Court  fitting  late,  did  not  think  it  fit  at  that 
time  to  give  him  cofts,  or  indeed  to  enter  into  that  matter.  The  honeft  man 
immediately  retired,  after  having  afTured  his  friends,  that  at  any  time  when 
the  Count  fhould  appear  on  the  like  occafion,  he  would  undertake  their  de- 
fence, and  come  to  their  afliftance,  if  they  would  be  at  the  pains  to  find 
him  out. 

It  is  incredible,  how  general  a  joy  Goodman  Faffs  fuecefs  created  in  the 
city  of  London ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  or  heard  the  next  day,  but 
fhaking  of  hands,  congratulations,  reflections  on  the  danger  they  had  efcaped; 
and  gratitude  to  thofe  who  had  delivered  them  from  it. 

The  night  concluded  with  balls,  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  like 
publick  demonftrations  of  joy. 
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The    Whig-Examiner. 


N'i.  Thurfday,  September  14.    1710. 


Nefcia  mens  hominum  fati  fortifque  futura, 
Etfervare  modum,  rebus  fublata  fecundis  I 
Turno  tempus  crit,  magno  cum  optaverit  emptum 
Intaclum  Pal  Ian ta,  £f  cum  folia  ijia  diemque 
Oderit  . 


THE  defign  of  this  work  is  to  cenfure  the  writings  of  others,  and  to 
give  all  perfons  a  rehearing,  who  have  fuffered  under  any  unjuft  fen- 
tence  of  the  Examiner.     As  that  Author  has  hitherto  proceeded,  his 
paper  would  have  been  more  properly  entitled  the  Executioner :  at  leaft  his 
examination  is  like  that  which  is  made  by  the  rack  and  wheel.     I  have  al- 
ways admired  a  Critic  that  has  difcovered  the  beauties  of  an  author,  and 
never  knew  one  who  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  lafh  the  faults  of  other  writers 
that  was  not  guilty  of  greater  himfelf ;  as  the  hangman  is  generally  a  worfe 
malefactor,  than  the  criminal  that  fuffers   by  his  hand.     To  prove  what  I 
fay,  there  needs  no  more  than  to  read  the  annotations  which  this  Author  has 
made  upon  Dr.  Garth's  Poem,  with  the  preface  in  the  front,  and  a  riddle  at 
the  end  of  them.     To  begin  with  the  firll :  Did  ever  an  advocate  for  a  party 
open  with  fuch  an  unfortunate  aflertion  ?   The  colleclive  body  of  the  Whigs 
have  already  engroffed  our  riches :  That  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  die  Whigs  are 
poffeffed  of  all  the  riches  in  the  nation.     Is  not  this  giving  up  all  he  has 
been  contending  for  thefe  fix  weeks  ?    Is  there  any  thing  more  reafonable, 
than  that  thofe  who  have  all  the  riches  of  the  nation  in  their  pofleflion,  or 
if  he  likes  his  own  phrafe  better,  as  indeed  I  think  it  is  ftronger,  that  thofe 
who  have  already  engroffed  our  riches,  mould  have  the  management  of  our 
publick  Treafure,  and  the  direction  of  our  fleets  and  armies?  But  let  us  pro- 
ceed :  Their  reprefentative  the  Kit-Cat  have  pretended  to  make  a  Monopoly  of 
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our  fenfe.  Well,  but  what  does  all  this  end  in  ?  If  the  author  means  any 
thing,  it  is  this,  That  to  prevent  fuch  a  Monopoly  of  fenfe,  he  is  refolved  to 
deal  in  it  himfelf  by  retail,  and  fell  a  pennyworth  of  it  every  week.  In  what 
follows,  there  is  fuch  a  mocking  familiarity  both  in  his  railleries  and  civili- 
ties, that  one  cannot  long  be  in  doubt  who  is  the  Author.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  preface  has  fo  much  of  the  pedant,  and  fo  little  of  the  converfa- 
tion  of  men  in  it,  that  I  fhall  pafs  it  over,  and  hallen  to  the  riddles,  which 
are  as  follows. 

The    RIDDLE. 

SPHINX  was  a  monfler,  that  would  eat 
Whatever  /lr anger  Jhe  could  get  j 
Utilefs  his  ready  Wit  difclos'd 
The  fubtle  riddle  Jhe  propes'd. 

Oedipus  was  refolved  to  go, 
And  try  what  Jlrength  of  parts  could  do  : 
Says  Sphinx,  On  this  depends  your  fate ; 
'Tell  me  what  animal  is  that, 
Which  has  four  feet  at  morning  bright  ? 
Has  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  flight? 
'Tis  man,  faid  he,  who  weak  by  nature, 
At  firfl  creeps,  like  his  fellow-creature, 
Upon  all  four :  As  years  accrue, 
-With  Jlurdy Jleps  he  walks  on  two  : 
In  age,  at  length,  grown  weak  and  Jick, 
For  his  third  leg  adopts  the  flick. 

Now  in  your  turn,  'tis  jufl,  methinks, 
Tou  jloould  refolve  mey  Madam  Sphinx, 

What  fir  anger  creature  yet  is  he, 

Who  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three ; 

Then  lofes  one,  then  gets  two  more, 

And  runs  away  at  I  aft  on  four. 

The  firfl:  part  of  this  little  myftical  Poem  is  an  old  riddle,  which  we  could 
have  told  the  meaning  of,  had  not  the  Author  given  himfelf  the  trouble  of 
explaining  it ;  but  as  for  the  expofition  of  the  fecond,  he  leaves  us  altoge- 
ther in  the  dark.  The  riddle  runs  thus:  What  creature  is  it  that  walks  upon 
four  legs  in  the  morning,  two  legs  at  noon,  and  three  legs  at  night  ?  This 
he  folves,  as  our  forefathers  have  done  for  thefe  two  thoufand  years ;  and 

not 
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not  according  to  Rabelais,  who  gives  another  reafon  why  a  man  is  fa i d  to  be 
a  creature  with  three  legs  at  night.     Then  follows  the  fecond  riddle:  What 
creature,  fays  he,  is  it  that  firft  ufes  four  legs,  then  two  legs,  then  three  legs; 
then  lofes  one  leg,  then  gets   two  legs,  and  at  laft  runs  away  upon  four  le^s*- 
Were  I  difpofed  to  be  fplenetick,  I  fhould  ask  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
new  garland  of  riddles  Jo  •u ild,  Jo  childijh,  or  fo  flat:  But  though  I  dare  not 
go  fo  far  as  that,  I  fhall  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  the  Author  has  ftollen 
his  hint  out  of  the  garland,  from  a  riddle  which  I  was  better  acquainted  with 
than   the  Nile  when  I  was  but  twelve  years  old.     It  runs  thus,  Riddle  my 
riddle  my  ree,  what  is   this  ?  Two  legs  fat  upon  three  legs,  and  held  one  leg 
in  her  hand;  in  came  four  legs,  and  matched  away  one  leg;  up  ftarted  two 
legs,  and  flung  three  legs  at  four  legs,  and  brought  one  leg  back  again.  This 
Enigma,  joined    with   the   foregoing   two,   rings  all   the   changes   that  can 
be  made  upon  four  legs.     That  I  may  deal  more  ingenuoufly  with  my  Reader 
than  the  abovementioned   Enigmatift  has  done,  I  fhall  prefent  him  with  a 
key  to  my  riddle;  which  upon  application  he  will  find  exactly  fitted  to  all 
the  words  of  it;  one  leg  is  a  leg  of  mutton,  two  legs  is  a  fervant  maid,  three 
legs  is  a  joint  ftool,  which  in  the  Sphinx's  country  was  called  a  tripode;  as 
four  legs  is  a  dog,  who  in  all  nations  and  ages  has  been  reckoned  a  quadruped. 
We  have' now  the  expofition  of  our  firft  and  third  riddles  upon  legs;  let  us 
here,  if  you  pleafe,  endeavour  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  our  fecond,  which 
is  thus  in  the  Author's  words: 

What  Jlranger  creature  yet  is  he, 
That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three; 
Then  loj'cs  one,    then  gets  two  more, 
And  runs  away  at  lafl  on  Jour? 

This  riddle,  as  the  Poet  tells  us>  was  propofed  by  Oedipus  to  the  Sphinx, 
after  he  had  given  his  folution  to  that  which  the  Sphinx  had  propofed  to  him. 
This  Oedipus,  you  muft  understand,    though   the  people   did  not  believe  it, 

was  fon  to  a  King  of  Thebes,  and  bore  a  particular  grudge  to  the  Tre r  of 

that  Kingdom;  which  riade  him  fo  bitter  upon  H.  L.   in  this  Enigma. 

What  Jlranger  creature  yet  is  he, 

That  has  Jour  legs,  then  two,  then  three? 

By  which  he  intimates,  that  this  great  man  at  Thebes  being  weak  by  nature, 
as  he  admirably  exprefles  it,  could  not  walk  as  foon  as  he  was  born,  but, 
like  other  children,  fell  upon  all  four  when  he  attempted  it ;  that  he  af- 
terwards went  upon  two  legs,  like  other  men;  and  that  in  his  more  advan- 
ced age,  he  got  a  white  ftaflf  in  Queen  Jocafla's  court,  which  the  Author 
Vol.  IV.  "  R  r  calls 
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calls  his  third  leg.  Now  it  fo  happened  that  the  Treafurer  fell,  and  by  that 
means  broke   his   third  leg,  which  is  intimated  by  the  next   words,    Then 

lofes  one Thus  far  I  think  we  have  travelled    through   the  riddle  with 

good  fuccefs. 

What  Jlr  anger  creature  yet  is  he 

that  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three  f 

Then  lofes  one 

But  now  comes  the  difficulty  that  has  puzzled  the  whole  town,  and  which 
I  mull  confefs  has  kept  me  awake  for  thefe  three  nights ; 

Then  gets  two  more, 

And  runs  away  at  I  aft  on  four. 

I  at  lafl  thought  the  treafurer  of  Thebes  might  have  walked  upon  crutches, 
and  fo  ran  away  on  four  legs,  viz.  two  natural  and  two  artificial.  But  this 
I  have  no  authority  for;  and  therefore  upon  mature  confideration  do  find 
that  the  words  (Then  gets  two  more)  are  only  Greek  expletives,  introduced 
to  make  up  the  verfe,  and  to  fignify  nothing ;  and  that  runs,  in  the  next 
line,  fhould  be  rides.  I  mail  therefore  reftore  the  true  ancient  reading  of 
this  riddle,  after  which  it  will  be  able  to  explain  it  felf. 

Oedipus  fpeaks: 
Now  in  your  turn,  'tisjuft  me  thinks, 
You  Jlooidd  refohe  me,  Madam  Sphinx, 
What  jl anger  creature  yet  is  he, 
Who  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three; 
Then  lofes  one,  then  gains  two  more, 
And  rides  away  at  lajl  on  four  ? 

I  muft  now  inform  the  Reader,  that  Thebes  was  on  the  continent,  fo  that  it 
was  eafy  for  a  man  to  ride  out  of  his  dominions  on  horfeback,  an  advantage 
that  a  Britifi  Statefman  would  be  deprived  of.  If  he  would  run  away,  he 
muft  do  it  in  an  open  boat;  for  to  fay  of  an  Englifhman  in  this  fenfe,  that  he 
runs  away  on  all  four,  would  be  as  abfurd  as  to  fay,  he  clapped  fpurs  to  his 
horfe  at  St.  James's  gate,  and  gallopped  away  to  the  Hague. 

Before  I  take  my  farewel  of  this  fubject,  I  fhall  advife  the  Author  for  the 
future  to  fpeak  his  meaning  more. plainly.  I  allow  he  has  a  happy  talent  at 
doggrel,  when  he  writes  upon  a  known  fubject :  where  he  tells  us  in  plain 
intelligible  language,  how  Syrijca's  ladle  was  loft  in  one  hole,  and  Hans 
Carve /'s  finger  in  another,  he  is  very  jocular  and  diverting;  but  when  he 
wraps  a  lampoon  in  a  riddle,  he  muft  confider  that  his  jeft  is  loft  to  every 


one, 
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one,  but  the  few  merry  wags  that  are  in  the  fecret.  This  is  making  darker 
fatyrs  than  ever  Perjius  did.  After  this  curfory  view  of  the  Examiners 
performance,  let  us  confider  his  remarks  upon  the  Doctor's.  That  general 
piece  of  raillery  which  he  paries  upon  the  Doctor's  coniidering  the  Trealu- 
rcr  in  feveral  different  views,  is  that  which  might  fall  upon  any  Poem  in 
Waller,  or  any  other  writer  who  has  diverfuy  of  thoughts  and  allufions: 
and  tho'  it  may  appear  a  pleafant  ridicule  to  an  ignorant  Reader,  is  wholly 
groundlefs  and  unjuft.  I  do  likewife  diflent  with  the  Examiner,  upon  the 
phrafes  of  pajjions  being  poifed,  and  of  the  retrieving  merit  from  dependence, 
which  are  very  beautiful  and  poetical.  It  is  the  fame  caviling  fpirit  that  finds 
fault  with  that  expremon  of  the  pomp  of  peace  among  the  woes  of  war,  as  well 
as  of  offering  unasked.  As  for  the  Nile,  how  Icarus  and  Phaeton  came  to  be 
joined  with  it,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  muft  confefs  they  have  been  formerly 
ufed  to  reprefent  the  fate  of  rafh  ambitious  men;  and  I  cannot  imagine  why 
the  Author  fhould  deprive  us  of  thofe  particular  Similes  for  the  future.  The 
next  Criticifm  upon  the  ftars,  feems  introduced  for  no  other  reafon  but  to 
mention  Mr.  Bickerjlaff,  whom  the  Author  every  where  endeavours  to  imi- 
tate and  abafe.  But  I  mail  refer  the  Examiner  to  the  frog's  advice  to  her 
little  one,  that  was  blowing  it  felf  up  to  the  fize  of  an  Ox: 

Nonfi  te  rufieris,  inqruit, 


Par  cris- 


The  allufion  to  the  vicYim  may  be  a  Gallimatia  in  French  politicks,  but 
is  an  apt  and  noble  allufion  to  a  true  Englijh  fpirit.  And  as  for  the  Exami- 
ners remarks  on  the  word  bleed  (though  a  man  would  laugh  to  fee  im- 
potent malice  fo  little  able  to  contain  it  felf)  one  cannot  but  obferve  in  them 
the  temper  of  the  Banditti  whom  he  mentions  in  the  fame  paper,  who  al- 
ways murder  where  they  rob.  The  laft  obfervation  is  upon  the  line,  Ingra- 
titude's a  weed  of  every  clime.  Here  he  is  very  much  out  of  humour  with  the 
Doctor,  for  having  called  that  the  weed,  which  Dry  den  only  terms  the  growth, 
of  every  Clime.  But,  for  God- fake,  why  fo  much  tendernefs  for  ingratitude? 

But  I  fliall  fay  no  more.  We  are  now  in  an  age  wherein  impudent  afferti- 
ons  muft  pafs  for  arguments:  and  I  do  not  queftion  but  the  fame,  who  has 
endeavoured  here  to  prove  that  he  who  wrote  the  Dijpenfary  was  no  Poet, 
will  very  fuddenly  undertake  to  fhew,  that  he  who  gained  the  battle  of 
Blenheim  is  no  General. 


R  r  2  Tburfday, 
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•Arcades  ambo 


Et  cant  are  pares- 


I  Never  yet  knew  an  Author  that  had  not  his  admirers.  Bunyan  and  Quarles 
have  parted  through  feveral  editions,  and  pleafe  as  many  Readers,  as 
Dryden  and  Tillotfon :  The  Examiner  had  not  written  two  half  fheets  of 
paper,  before  he  met  with  one  that  was  aflonifhed  at  the  force  be  was  majler 
of,  and  approaches  him  with  awe,  when  he  mentions  State-fubjecls,  as  en- 
croaching on  the  province  that  belonged  to  him,  and  treating  of  things  that  de- 
ferred topafs  under  his  Pen.  The  fame  humble  Author  tells  us,  that  the  Ex- 
aminer can  furnifh  mankind  with  an  Antidote  to  the  poyfon  that  is  fcattered 
through  the  nation.  This  crying  up  of  the  Examiners  Antidote,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  firft  appearance  that  a  celebrated  French  quack  made  in  the 
ftreets  of  Paris.  A  little  boy  walked  before  him,  publiming  with  a  fhrill 
voice,  Monpere  guerit  tout  es fortes  de  maladies,  My  father  cures  all  forts  of di- 
fiempers :  To  which  the  Dodtor,  who  walked  behind  him,  added  in  a  grave 
and  compofed  manner,  L' enfant  dit  vrai,  The  child  fays  true. 

That  the  Reader  may  fee  what  party  the  Author  of  this  Letter  is  of,  I  mail 
fhew  how  he  fpeaks  of  the  French  King  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  how  of 
our  created  Allies,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  States-General.  In  the 
mean  while  the  French  King  has  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Spain,  and  has  pat 
it  oat  of  his  power  to  rejlore  that  monarchy  to  us,  was  he  reduced  low  enough  really 
to  defire  to  do  it.  'The  Duke  of  Anjou  has  had  leifure  to  take  offthofe  whom  he 
fu /peeled,  to  confirm  his  friends,  to  regulate  his  revenues,  to  increafe  and  form 
his  troop,  and  above  all,  to  rouze  thatfpirit  in  the  Spanifh  nation,  which  a  fuc- 
cefjion  of  lazy  and  indolent  Princes  had  lulled  afieep.  From  hence  it  appears  pro- 
bable enough*  that  if  the  war  continue  much  longer  on  the  prefentfoot,  injlead  of 
regaining  Spain,  we  fiall  find  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;';/  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  fupport  the  grandfather  in  his  declining  years;  by  whofe  arms, 
in  ^the  days  of  his  infancy,  he  was  upheld.  What  expremons  of  tendernefs,  duty, 
and  (ubmimon!  The  Panegyrick  on  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  is  by  much  the  beft 
written  part  of  this  whole  Letter;  the  Apology  for  the  French  King  is  indeed 
die  fame  which  the  Pojl-boy  has  often  made,  but  worded  with  greater  de- 
ference 
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ference  and  refpedl  to  that  great  Prince.  There  are  many  ftrokes  of  the 
Author's  good-will  to  our  confederates,  the  Dutch  and  the  Emperor,  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  this  notable  Epiftle;  I  fhall  only  quote  one  of  them,  alluding 
to  the  concern  which  the  Bank,  the  States-General,  and  the  Emperor,  ex- 
prelfed  for  the  Miniftry,  by  their  humble  applications  to  Her  Majefty,  in 
thefe  words. 

Not  daunted  yet,  they  refolve  to  try  a  new  expedient,  and  the  interejl  of 
Europe  is  to  be  reprefented  as  i?ifepar  able  from  that  of  the  Minifters. 

Haud  dubitant  equidem  implorare  quod  ufquam  eft; 
Flecliere  fi  nequeunt  Superos,  Acheronta  movebunt. 

The  members  of  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Court  of  Vienna,  are  called  in 
as  confederates  to  the  Miniflry.  This,  in  the  mildeft  Englijh  it  will  bear,  runs 
thus.  They  are  rejohed  to  look  for  help  where-ever  they  can  find  it ;  if  they  can- 
not have  it  from  heaven,  they  will go  to  hell  for  it;  That  is,  to  the  members  of 
the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Court  of  Vienna.  The  French  King,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Devil,  have  been  often  joined  together  by  a  well-meaning  Englifman; 
but  I  am  very  much  furprized  to  fee  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  in  fuch  company.  We  may  ftill  fee  this  Gentleman's  principles  in  the 
accounts  which  he  gives  of  his  own  country:  fpeaking  of  the  G /,  the  quon- 
dam T r,   and  the  J to,  which   every  one  knows  comprehends   the 

IVhigs,  in  their  utmoft  extent;  he  adds,  in  oppofition  to  them,  For  the  Queen 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Britiih  nation,— 

Nos  Numerusfumus. 

In  Englifh, 

e  are  Cyphers. 

How  properly  the  Tories  may  be  called  the  whole  body  of  the  Briti/h  nation, 
I  leave  to  any  one's  judging:  and  wonder  how  an  Author  can  be  fo  difrefpeift- 
ful  to  her  Majefty,  as  to  feparate  Her  in  fo  faucy  a  manner  from  that 
part  of  her  people,  who  according  to  the  Examiner  himfelf,  have  e?igro/Jed 
the  riches  of  the  nation;  and  all  this  to  join  her,  with  fo  much  impudence 
under  the  common  denomination  of  We;  that  is,  WE  Queen  and  Tories  are 
cyphers.  Nos  numerus  fumus  is  a  fcrap  of  Latin  more  impudent  than  Car- 
dinal Wool/efs  Ego  et  Rex  meus.  We  find  the  fame  particle  WE,  ufed  with 
great  emphafis  and  fignificancy  in  the  eighth  page  of  this  Letter;  But  no- 
thing  decifve,  nothing  which  had  the  appearance  of  camefi,  has  been  Jo  much  as 
attempted,  except  that  wife  expedition  to  Thoulon,  which  WEjuffered  to  be 
defeated  before  it  began.  Whoever  did,  God  forgive  them:  there  were  in- 
deed 
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deed  feveral  ftories  of  dilcoveries  made,    by  letters  and  meflengers  that  were 
fent  to  France. 

Having  done  with  the  Author*s  party  and  principles,  we  now  (hall  con- 
fider  his  performance,  under  the  three  heads  of  Wit,  Language,  and  Argu- 
ment. The  firft  la(h  of  his  Satyr  falls  upon  the  Cenfor  of  Great-Britain,  who, 
fays  he,  refembles  the  famous  Cenfor  of  Rome,  in  nothing  but  efpoufing  the 
caufe  of  the  vanquiffed.  Our  Letter-writer  here  alludes  to  that  known  verfe 
in  Lucan, 

Viclrix  caufa  Diis  placuit,  fed  vicla  Catoni. 

'The  Gods  e/fipufed  the  caufe  of  the  conquerors,  but  Cato  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
vanquifoed.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  verfe  was  not  written  of  Cato  the 
Cenfor,  but  of  Cato  of  Utica.  How  Mr.  Bickerflajf,  who  has  written  in  fa- 
vour of  a  party  that  is  not  vanquimed,  refembles  the  younger  Cato,  who 
was  not  a  Roman  Cenfor,  I  do  not  well  conceive,  unlefs  it  be  in  ftruggling 
for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  To  fay  therefore,  that  the  Cenfor  of  Great- 
Britain  refembles  that  famous  Cenfor  of  Rome  in  nothing  but  ejpoufwg  the 
caufe  of  the  vanquifhed;  is  juft  the  fame  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  in  regard  to  the 
many  obfeure  truths  and  fecret  hiftories  that  are  brought  to  light  in  this 
Letter,  that  the  Author  of  thefe  new  revelations,  refembles  the  ancient  Au- 
thor of  the  Revelations  in  nothing  but  venturing  his  head.  Befides  that  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  fuch  a  refemblance,  would  not  a  man  be  laughed  at 
by  every  common  Reader,  mould  he  thus  miftake  one  St.  "John  for  another, 
and  apply  that  to  St.  John  the  Evangelift  which  relates  to  St.  "John  the  Bap- 
tift,  who  died  many  years  before  him  ? 

Another  fmart  touch  of  the  Author  we  meet  with  in  the  fifth  page,  where, 
without  any  preparation,  he  breaks  out  all  on  a  fudden  into  a  vein  of  poetry ; 
and  inftead  of  writing  a  Letter  to  the  Examiner,  gives  advice  to  a  painter  in 
thefe  ftrong  lines :  Paint,  Sir,  with  that  force  which  you  are  mafier  of,  the 
prefentftate  of  the  war  abroad;  and  expofe  to  the  publick  view  thofe  principles 
upon  which,  of  late,  it  has  been  carried  on,  fo  different  from  thofe  upon  which  it 
was  originally  entered  into.     Collect  fome  few  of  the  indignities  which  have  been 
this  year  offered  to  her  Majefty,  and  of  thofe  winatural  Jlruggles  which  have  be- 
trayed the  weaknefs  of  a  pattered  con/litution.     By  the  way,  a   man  may  be 
faid  to  paint  a  battle,  or  if  you  pleafe,  a  war;  but  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  paint  the  prefent  ftate  of  a  war.  So  a  man  may  be  faid  to  defcribe  or  to 
colled  accounts  of  indignities  and  unnatural   ftruggles;   but  to   collect  the 
things  themfelves,  is  a  figure  which  this  Gentleman  has  introduced  into  our 
EngUfi  profe.     Well,  but  what  will  be  the  ufe  of  this  picture  of  a  ftate  of  the 
war?  and  this  collection  of  indignities  and  ftruggles?  Itfeems  the  chief  defign 

of 
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of  them  is  to  make  a  dead  man  blufh,  as  we  may  fee   in  thofe  inimitable 

lines  which  immediately  follow:  And  when  this  is  done,  D n  jloall  bluflo 

in  kis  grave  among  the  dead,  W le  among  the  living,  and  even  Vol c 

fl:  all  feel  fome  remorfe.  Was  there  ever  anything,  I  will  not  fay  fo  ftiffand 
fo  unnatural,  but  fo  brutal  and  fo  filly!  this  is  downright  hacking  and  hew- 
ing in  Satyr.  But  we  fee  a  mafter-piece  of  this  kind  of  writing  in  the  twelfth 
page  ;  where,  without  any  refpecl:  to  a  Dutchefs  of  Great-Britain,  a  Princefs 
of  the  Empire,  and  one  who  was  a  bofom  friend  of  her  Royal  Miftrefs,  he 
calls  a  great  Lady  an  infolent  woman,  the  worfl  of  her  fex,  a  fury,  an  executio- 
ner of  divine  vengeance,  a  plague;  and  applies  to  her  a  line  which  Virgil 
writ  originally  upon  Aleclo.  One  would  think  this  foul-mouthed  writer 
mult  have  received  fome  particular  injuries,  either  from  this  great  Lady  or 
from  her  husband;  and  thefe  the  world  (hall  be  foon  acquainted  with,  by  a 
book  which  is  now  in  the  prefs,  entitled,  An  Efjay  towards  proving  that  gra- 
titude is  no  virtue.  This  Author  is  fo  full  of  Satyr,  and  is  fo  angry  with  eve- 
ry one  that  is  pleafed  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  victories,  that  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  abufe  one  of  the  Queen's  ringing  men,  who  it  feems  did  his 
bert:  to  celebrate  a  thnnkfgiving  day  in  an  Anthem;  as  you  may  fee  in  that 
paffage  :  'towns  have  been  taken,  and  battles  have  been  won ;  the  mob  has  huz- 
za'd  round  bonefires,  the  Stentor  of  the  chappel  has  Jl rained  his  throat  in  the 

gallery,  and  the  Stentor  of  S m  has  deaf  tied  his  audience  from  the  pulpit. 

Thus  you  fee  how  like  a  true  fon  of  the  High-Church,  he  falls  upon  a  learn- 
ed and  reverend  Prelate,  and  for  no  other  crime,  but  for  preachin^  with  an 
audible  voice.  If  a  man  lifts  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet  to  preach  fedition, 
he  is  received  by  fome  men  as  a  Confeffor;  but  if  he  cries  aloud,  and  fpares 
not,  to  animate  people  with  devotion  and  gratitude,  for  the  greateft  publick 
bleffings  that  ever  were  beflowed  on  a  finful  nation,  he  is  reviled  as  a 
Stentor. 

I  promifed  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  Language  of  this  excellent  Au- 
thor, who  I  find  takes  himfelf  for  an  Orator.  In  the  firfl  page  he  cenfures 
feveral  for  the  poifon  which  they  prof uflly  flatter  through  the  nation ;  that 
is,  in  plain  Englijh,  for  fquandring  away  their  poifon.  In  the  fecond  he  talks 
of  carrying  probability  through  the  thread  of  a  fable;  and  in  the  third,  of  lay- 
ing an  odium  at  a  ?nan's  door.  In  the  fourth  he  rifes  in  his  exprefuons;  where 
he  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  would  perfuade  the  people,  that  the  G — /,  the  quon- 
dam T —  r,  and  the  J  —-  to,  are  the  only  objefis  of  the  confidence  of  the  Allies, 
and  of  the  fears  of  the  enemies.  I  would  advife  this  Author  to  try  the  beauty 
of  this  expreflion.  Suppofe  a  foreign  Minifter  fliould  addrefs  Her  Majefty  in 
the  following  manner,  (for  certainly  it  his  Her  Majefty  only  to  whom  the 
fenfe  of  the  compliment  ought  to  be  paid)  Madam,  you  are  the  objeSl  of  the 

confidence 
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confidence  of  the  Allies;  or,  Madam,  your  Majefly  is  the  only  object  of  the  fears 
of  the  enemies.  Would  a  man  think  that  he  had  learned  Englifr?  I  would 
have  the  Author  try,  by  the  fame  rule,  lbme  of  his  other  phrafes,  as  Page  y. 
where  he  tells  us,  That  the  ballance  of  power  in  Europe  would  be  fill  preca- 
rious. What  would  a  tradefman  think,  if  one  mould  tell  him  in  a  pafTion, 
that  hisfcales  were  precarious  ;.and  mean  by  it,  that  they  were  not  fixed?  In 
the  thirteenth  page  he  fpeaks  of  certain  profligate  wretches,  who  having  ufurp- 
ed  the  Royal  Seat,  refohed  to  'venture  overturning  the  chariot  of  government, 
rather  than  to  lofe  their  place  in  it.  A  plain-fpoken  man  would  have  left  the 
Chariot  out  of  this  fentence,  and  fo  have  made  it  good  Englijh.  As  it  is 
there,  it  is  not  only  an  impropriety  of  fpeech,  but  of  metaphor;  it  being 
impofiible  for  a  man  to  have  a  place  in  the  Chariot  which  he  drives.  I 
would  therefore  advife  this  Gentleman,  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Letter,  to 
change  the  Chariot  of  government  into  the  Chaife  of  government,  which  will 
found  as  well,  and  ferve  his  turn  much  better.  I  could  be  longer  on  the  er- 
rata of  this  very  fmall  work,  but  will  conclude  this  head  with  taking  notice 
of  a  certain  figure  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  in  which  this 
Letter-writer  very  much  excels.  This  is  called  by  fome  an  Anti-climax,  an 
inftance  of  which  we  have  in  the  tenth  page ;  where  he  tells  us,  that  Britain 
may  expect  to  have  this  only  glory  left  her,  That  /he  has  proved  a  farm  to 
the  Bank,  a  province  to  Holland,  and  a  jefl  to  the  whole  world.  I  never 
met  with  fo  fudden  a  downfal  in  fo  promifing  a  fentence  ;  a  jejl  to  the  whole 
world  gives  fuch  an  unexpected  turn  to  this  happy  period,  that  I  was  heartily 
troubled  and  furprized  to  meet  with  it.  I  do  not  remember  in  all  my  read- 
ing, to  have  obferved  more  than  two  couplets  of  verfes  that  have  been  writ- 
ten in  this  figure;  the  firft  are  thus  quoted  by.  Mr.  Dry  den. 

Not  only  London  ecchoes  with  thy  fame, 
But  alfo  Iflington  has  beard  the  fame. 

The  other  are  in  French. 

Allez  vous,  luy  dit  il,    fans  bruit  chez  vos  parens, 
On  vous  avez  laife  votre  honneur  &  vos  gans. 

But  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  Letter  before  us  for  examples  of  this 
nature,  as  we  may  find  in  page  the  eleventh.  Mankind  remains  convinced, 
that  a  £>ueen  poJJ'eff'ed  of  all  the  virtues  requifite  to  blefs  a  nation,  or  make  a  pri- 
vate family  happy,  fits  on  the  throne.  Is  this  Panegyrick  or  Burlefque  ?  To  fee 
fo  glorious  a  Queen  celebrated  in  fuch  a  manner,  gives  every  good  fubjedl:  a 
fecret  indignation ;  and  looks  liker  Scarroris  character  of  the  great  Queen  Se- 

miramis, 
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nuramis,  who,  fays  that  Author,  c<  was  the  Founder  of  Babylon,  Conqueror 
"  of  the  Eajl,  and  an  excellent  Houfcwife. 

The  third  fubjedt  being  the  argumentative  part  of  this  Letter,  I  fhall  leave 
till  another  occafion. 


N°  3.  Thurfday,  September  18. 


Non  defenforibus  ijiis 

Tempus  eget. Virg. 


IWas  once  talking  with  an  old  humdrum  fellow,  and  before  I  had  heard 
his  ftory  out,  was  called  away  by  bufinefs.  About  three  years  after  I  met 
him  again ;  when  he  immediately  reaflumed  the  thread  of  his  ftory,  and 
began  his  falutation  with,  but  Sir,  as  I -was  telling  you.  The  fame  method  has 
been  made  ufe  of  by  very  polite  writers ;  as,  in  particular,  the  Author  of 
Don  Qyixote,  who  inferts  feveral  novels  in  his  works,  and  after  a  parenthefis 
of  about  a  dozen  leaves,  returns  again  to  his  ftory.  Hudibras  has  broke  off 
the  Adventure  of  the  Bear  and  Fiddle.  The  Tatler  has  frequently  interrupted 
the  courfe  of  a  Lucubration,  and  taken  it  up  again  after  a  fortnight's  refpite; 
as  the  Examiner,  who  is  capable  of  imitating  him  in  this  particular,  has  like- 
wife  done. 

This  may  ferve  as  an  apology  for  my  poftponing  the  examination  of  the 
argumentative  part  of  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner  to  a  further  day,  though  I 
muft  confefs,'  this  was  occafioned  by  a  Letter  which  I  received  laft  poft.  Up- 
on opening  it,  I  found  it  to  contain  a  very  curious  piece  of  antiquity;  which 
without  preface  or  application,  was  introduced  as  follows. 

"  Alcibiades  was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleafure,  bred  up  in  the  fchool  of  So- 
"  crates;  and  one  of  the  beft  Orators  of  his  age,  notwithftanding  he  lived  at 
"  a  time  when  learning  was  at  its  higheft  pitch  :  he  was  likewife  very  fa- 
"  mous  for  his  military  exploits,  having  gained  great  conquefts  over  the  La- 
"  cedamonians,  who  had  formerly  been  the  confederates  of  his  country- men 
'  againft  the  great  King  of  Per/ia,  but  were  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the 
'  Peijians.  Me  had  been  once  fo  far  mifreprefented  and  traduced  by  the  ma- 
««  lice  of  his  enemies,  that  the  Priefts  curfed  him.     But  after  the  great  fer- 

Vol.  IV.  Si  &«vices 
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tc  vices  which  he  had  done  for  his  country,    they  publickly  repealed  their 
*'  curfes,  and  changed  them  into  applaufes  and  benedictions. 

"  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  that  one  Taureas,  an  obfcure 
"  man,  contended  with  him  for  a  certain  prize,  which  was  to  be  conferred 
"  by  vote;  at  which  time  each  of  the  competitors  recommended  himfelf 
"  to  the  Athenians  by  an  oration.  The  fpeech  which  Alcibiades  made  on  that 
"  occafion,  has  been  lately  difcoverei  among  the  Manufcripts  of  Kind's- 
"  college  in  Cambridge ;    and  communicated  to   me  by  my  learned  friend 

»'  Dr.  B ley  ;  who  tells  me,  that  by  a  marginal  note,  it  appears,  that  this 

"  Taureas,  or,  as  the  Doctor  rather  chufes  to  call  him,  Tory  as,  was  an  Athe- 
"  n't  an  Brewer.  This  fpeech  I  have  tranflated  literally,  changing  very  little 
"  in  it,  except  where  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  it  underftood  by  an 
li  Ehglijh  Reader.     It  is  as  follows. 

"  T  S  it  then  poffible,  O  ye  Athenians,  that  I  who  hitherto  have  had  none 
"  ■*•  but  Generals  to  oppofe  me,  muft  now  have  an  artifan  for  my  antago- 
tf  nift  ?  That  I  who  have  overthrown  the  Princes  of  Lacedcemon,  muft  now 
"  fee  my  felf  in  danger  of  being  defeated  by  a  Brewer  ?  What  will  the 
"  world  fay  of  the  Goddefs  that  prefides  over  you,  fhould  they  fuppofe  you 
u  follow  her  dictates  ?  would  they  think  fbe  acted  like  herfelf,  like  the  great 
"  Minerva?  would  they  now  fay,  fhe  infpires  her  fons  with  wifdom?  or 
"  would  they  not  rather  fay,  me  has  a  fecond  time  chofen  owls  for  her  fa- 
"  vourites  ?  But  O  ye  men  of  Athens,  what  has  this  man  done  to  deferve 
"  your  voices  ?  You  fay  he  is  honeft ;  I  believe  it,  and  therefore  he  fhall 
«*  brew  for  me.  You  fay  he  is  affiduous  in  his  calling  :  and  is  he  not  grown 
"  rich  by  it?  let  him  have  your  cuftom,  but  not  your  votes :  you  are  now  to 
"  call  your  eyes  on  thofe  who  can  detect  the  artifices  of  the  common  ene- 
11  my,  that  can  difappoint  your  fecret  foes  in  Council,  and  your  open  ones  in 
"  the  field.  Let  it  not  avail  my  competitor,  that  he  has  been  tapping  his 
"  liquors,  while  I  have  been  fpilling  my  blood ;  that  he  has  been  gathering 
"  hops  for  you,  while  I  have  been  reaping  lawrels.  Have  I  not  born  the 
"  duft  and  heat  of  the  day,  while  he  has  been  fweating  at  the  furnace  ?  be- 
a  hold  thefe  fears,  behold  this  wound  which  ftill  bleeds  in  your  fervice; 
"  what  can  Taureas  fhew  you  of  this  nature  ?  What  are  his  marks  of  ho- 
**  nour?  Has  he  any  other  wound  about  him,  except  the  accidental  fcaldings 
"  of  his  wort,  or  bruifes  from  the  tub  or  barrel  ?  Let  it  not,  O  Atheniansy 

*  let  it  not  be  faid,  that  your  Generals  have  conquered  themfelves  into  your 
"  difplcafure,  and  loft  your  favour  by  gaining  you  victories.     Shall  thofe  ac- 

*  chievements  that  have  redeemed  the  prefent  age  from  flavery,  be  underva- 
'<  lued  by  thofe  who  feel  the  benefits  of  them?  Shall  thofe  names  that  have 

"  made 
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"  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth,  be  mentioned  in  it  with  ob- 
"  loquy  and  detraction  ?  Will  not  your  pofterity  blufh  at  their  forefathers, 
"  when  they  mall  read  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  that  Alcibiades  in  the 
"  90th  Olympiad,  after  having  conquered  the  hacedamonians,  and  recovered 

*  Byzantium,  contended  for  a  prize  againft  Taureas  the  Brewer  ?  The  com- 
"  petition  is  difhonourable,  the  defeat  would  be  (hameful.  I  (hall  not  how- 
"  ever  flacken  my  endeavours  for  the  fecurity  of  my  country.  If  me  is  un- 
'•  grateful,  (he  is  ftill  Athens.  On  the  contrary,  as  me  will  ftand  more  in 
"  need  of  defence,  when  (lie  has  fo  degenerate  a  people ;  I  will  purfue  my 
"  victories,  till  fuch  time  as  it  (hall  be  out  of  your  power  to  hurt  your  felves, 
"  and  that  you  may  be  in  fafety  even  under  your  prefent  leaders.  But  oh! 
"  thou  genius  of  Athens,  whither  art  thou  fled?  Where  is  now  the  race  of 
"  thofe  glorious  fpirits  that  perifhed  at  the  battel  of  Thermopylae,  and  fought 
"  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon?  Are  you  weary  of  conquering,  or  have  you 
<*  forgotten  the  oath  which  you  took  at  Agraulos,  That  you  would  look  upon 
"  the  bounds  of  Attica  to  be  thofe  foils  only  which  are  incapable  of  bearing  wheat 
"  and  barley,  vines  and  olives?  Confider  your  enemies  the  hacedamonians\ 
"  did  you  ever  hear  that   they  preferred  a  Coffee-man   to  Agefilaus?  No; 

*  though  their  Generals  have  been  unfortunate,  though  they  have  loft  feve- 
"  ral  battels,  though  they  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  troops  of 
*'  Athens,  which  I  have  conducted  ;  they  are  comforted  and  condoled,  nay 

*  celebrated  and  extolled,  by  their  fellow-citizens.  Their  Generals  have  been 
"  received  with  honour  after  their  defeat,  yours  with  ignominy  after  con- 
"  queft.  Are  there  not  men  of  Taureas 's  temper  and  character,  who  trem- 
*l  ble  in  their  hearts  at  the  name  of  the  great  King  of  Pcr/ia  ?  who  have 
"  been  againjl  entring  into  a  war  with  him,  ox  for  making  a  peace  upon  bafe 
n  conditions  ?  that  have  grudged  thofe  contributions  which  have  fet  our 
"  country  at  the  head  of  all  the  governments  of  Greece?  that  would  difho- 
"  nour  thofe  who  have  raifed  her  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  glory  ?  that  would  be- 
"  tray  thofe  liberties  which  your  fathers  in  all  ages  have  purchafed  or  reco- 
"  vered  with  their  blood  ?  and  would  profecute  your  fellow-citizens  with  as 
"  much  rigour  and  fury,  as  of  late  years  we  have  attacked  the  common  ene- 
"  ray  ?  I  (hall  trouble  you  no  more,  O  ye  men  of  Athens ;  you  know  my 
"  actions,  let  my  antagonift  relate  what  he  has  done  for  you.  Let  him  pro- 
u  duce  his  vatts  and  tubs,  in  oppofition  to  the  heaps  of  arms  and  ftandards 
"  which  were  employed  againft  you,  and  which  I  have  wrefted  out  of  the 
M  hands  of  your  enemies.  And  when  this  is  done,  let  him  be  brought  into 
"  the  field  of  election  upon  his  dray-cart ;  and  if  I  can  finifh  my  conqueft 
"  fooner,  I  will  not  fail  to  meet  him  there  in  a  triumphant  chariot.  But,  O 
"  ye  Gods!  let  not  the  King  of  Perfia  laugh  at  the  fall  of  Alcibiades !  Let 

S  f  2  «  him 
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"  him  not  fay,  the  Athenians  have  avenged  me  upon  their  own  Generals;  or 
"  let  me  be  rather  ftruck  dead  by  the  hand  of  a  Lacedamonian,  than  difgra- 
"  ced  by  the  voices  of  my  fellow-citizerls. 


N%,  Thtirfday,  OBober  j. 


Satis  eloquentia,  fapientia  parum.  Sal. 


HVdibras  has  defined  nonfenfe  (as  Cowley  does  wit)  by  negatives.    Non- 
fenfe  (fays  he)  is  that  which  is  neither  true  nor  falfe.     Thefe  two. 
great  properties  of  nonfenfe,  which  are  always  effential  to  it,  give  it 
fuch  a  peculiar  advantage  over  all  other  writings,  that  it  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing either  anfwered  or  contradicted.     It  ftands  upon  its  own  bafis  like  a  rock 
of  adamant,  fecured  by  its  natural  fituation  againft  all  conquefts  or  attacks. 
There  is  no  one  place  about  it  weaker  than  another,  to  favour  an  enemy  in 
his  approaches.     The  major  and  the  minor  are  of  equal  ftrength.     Its  que- 
ftions  admit  of  no  reply,  and  its  affertions  are  not  to  be  invalidated.     A  man 
may  as  well  hope  to  diftinguifh  colours  in  the  midft   of  darknefs,  as  to  find 
out  what  to  approve  and  difapprove  in  nonfenfe:  you  may  as  well  aflault  an. 
army  that  is  buried  in  intrenchments.     If  it  affirms  any  thing,  you  cannot 
lay  hold  of  it ;  or  if  it  denies,  you  cannot  confute  it.     In  a  word,  there  are- 
greater  depths  and  obfcurities,  greater  intricacies  and  perplexities,  in  an  ela- 
borate  and  well-written  piece  of  nonfenfe,    than  in  the  moft  abftrufe  and 
profound  tract  of  fchool-divinity. 

After  this  fhort  panegyrick  upon  nonfenfe,  which  may  appear  as  extrava-. 
gant  to  an  ordinary  Reader,  as  Erafmus's  Encomium  of  folly ;  I  muft  here  fo- 
lemnly  proteft,  that  I  have  not  done  it  to  curry  favour  with  my  antagonift, 
or  to  reflect  any  praife  in.  an  oblique  manner  upon  the  Letter  to  the  Exami- 
ner: I  have  no  private  confiderations  to  warp  me  in  this  controverfy,  fince 
my  firft  entring  upon  it.  But  before  I  proceed  any  further,  becaufe  it  may 
be  of  great  ufe  to  me  in  this  difpute,  to  ftate  the  whole  nature  of  nonfenfe ; 
and  becaufe  'tis  a  fubjecl  entirely  new,  I  muft  take  notice  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  it,  viz.  high  nonfenfe  and  low  nonfenfe. 

Low  nonfenfe  is  the  talent  of  a  cold  phlegmatick  temper,  that  in  a  poor, 
difpirited  ftyle  creeps  along  fervilely  through  darknefs  and  confufion.     A 

4  .writer 
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writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way  foftly  amongft  felf-contradi&ions, 
and  grovels  in  abfurdities. 

Videri  roult  pauper,  £f  eji  pauper. 

He  has  neither  wit  nor  fenfe,  and  pretends  to  none. 

On  the  contrary,  your  high  nonfenfe  blufters  and  makes  a  noife,  it  {talks 
upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  polyfyllables.  It  is  loud  and  fono- 
rous,  fmooth  and  periodical.  It  has  fomething  in  it  like  manlinefs  and  force, 
and  makes  one  think  of  the  name  of  Sir  Hercules  N on  fenfe  in  the  play  called 
the  nefl  of  fools.  In  a  word,  your  high  nonfenfe  has  a  majeftick  appear- 
ance, and  wears  a  moil  tremendous  garb,  like  JEfop's  afs  cloathed  in  a 
lion's  skin. 

When  Arijlotle  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  asked  whom  he  would 
appoint  for  his  fucceffor  in  his  fchool,  two  of  his  fcholars  being  Candidates 
for  it ;  he  called  for  two  different  forts  of  wine,  and  by  the  character  which 
he  gave  of  them,  denoted  the  different  qualities  and  perfections  that  ihewed 
themfelves  in  the  ftyle  and  writings  of  each  of  the  competitors.  As  rational 
writings  have  been  reprefented  by  otc;  I  (hall  reprefent  thofe  kinds  of 
writings  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  by  fmall-beer. 

Low  nonfenfe  is  like  that  in  the  barrel,  which  is  altogether  flat,  tattelefs, 
and  infipid.  High  nonfenfe  is  like  that  in  the  bottle,  which  has  in  reality 
no  more  ftrength  and  fpirit  than  the  other,  but  frets,  and  flies,  and  bounces, 
and  by  help  of  a  little  wind  that  is  got  into  it,  imitates  the  paflions  of  a  much 
nobler  liquor. 

We  meet  with  a  low  groveling  nonfenfe  in  every  Grub-fireet  production  ; 
but  I  think  there  are  none  of  our  prefent  writers  who  have  hit  the  fublime 

in  nonfenfe,  beiides  Dr.  S /  in  divinity,  and  the  Author  of  this  letter 

in  politicks ;  between  whole  characters  in  their  refpective  profeflions,  there 
feems  to  be  a  very  nice  refemblance. 

There  is  (till  another  qualification  in  nonfenfe  which  I  mult  not  pafs  over, 
being  that  which  gives  it  the  lad  finifhing  and  perfection,  and  eminently 
difcovers  it  felf  in  the  letter  to  the  Examiner.  —  -This  is  when  an  Author 
without  any  meaning,  feems  to  have  it ;  and  fo  impofesupon  us  by  the  found 
and  ranging  of  his  words,  that  one  is  apt  to  fancy  they  fignify  fomething. 
Any  one  who  reads  this  letter,  as  he  goes  through  it,  will  lie  under  the  fame 
delu lion  ;  but  after  having  read  it,  ler.  him  conlider  what  he  has  learnt  from 
it,  and  he  will  immediately  difcover  the  deceit.  I  did  not  indeed  at  firft 
imagine  there  was  in  it  fuch  a  jargon  of  ideas,  fuch  an  inconfiftency  of  noti- 
ons, fuch  a  confuiion  of  particles,  that  rather  puzzle  than  connect  the  fenfe, 
which  in  fome  places  he  feems  to  have  aimed  at,  as  I  found  upon  my  nearer 

perufal 
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perufal  of  it :  Neverthelefs,  as  no  body  writes  a  book  withovit  meaning  fome- 
thing,  though  he  may  not  have  the  faculty  of  writing  confequentially,  and  ex- 
preffing  his  meaning  ;  I  think  I  have  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  difficul- 
ty found  out  what  this  Gentleman  would  fay,  had  he  the  gift  of  utterance.  The 
Syftem  of  his  politicks,  v/hen  difembroiled  and  cleared  of  all  thofe  incohe- 
rences and  independent  matters  that  are  woven  into  this  motley  piece,  will  be 
as  follows.     The  conducl  of  the  late  Miniftry  is  confidered  firft  of  all  in  re- 
flect to  foreign  affairs,  and  fecondly  to  domeftick:  As  to  the  firft,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  motives  which  engaged  Britain  in  the  prefent  war,  were  doth  wife  and 
generous;  fo  that  the  Miniftry  is  cleared  as  to  that  particular.     Thefe  motives 
he  tells  us,  were  to  reftore  the  Spanifh  monarchy   to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  to 
regain  a  barrier  for  Holland,     the  laft  of  thefe  two  motives,  he  fays,  was  effe- 
Bually  anfwered  by  the  reduction  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1706,  or  might 
have  been  fo  by  the  concefjiohs  which  it  is  notorious  that  the  enemy  offered.     So 
that  the  Miniftry  are  here  blamed  for  not  contenting  themfelves  with  the  bar- 
rier they  had  gained  in  the  year  1706,  nor  with  the  conceffions  which  the 
enemy  then  offered.     The  other  motive  of  our  entring  into  the  war,  viz. 
The  reftoring  the  Spanifh  monarchy  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  he  tells  us,  remained 
fill  in  its  full  force ;  and  we  were  told,  fays  he,  that  though  the  barrier  of 
Holland  was  fecured,  the  trade  of  Britain  and  the  ballance  of  power  in  Europe 
would  be  fill  precarious :   Spain  therefore  mufl  be  conquered.     He  then  lofes 
himfelf  in  matter  foreign  to  his  purpofe:   But  what  he  endeavours  in  the  fe- 
quel  of  his  difcourfe,  is  to  (hew,  that  we  have  not  taken  the  proper  method 
to  recover  the  Spanifh  monarchy;  that  the  whole  Jlrefs  of  the  war  has  been  wan- 
tonly  laid  where  France  is  beji  able  to  keep  us  at  bay ;  that  the  French  King 
has  made  it  impoffible  for  himfelf  to  give  up  Spain,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  has  made  it  as  impoffible  for  us  to  conquer  it :  Nay,  that  inflead  of 
regaining  Spain,  we  Jhallfind  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt 
of  gratitude,  andfupport  the  Grandfather  in  his  declining  years,  by  whofe  arms 
in  the  days  of  his  infancy  he  was  upheld.     He  then  intimates  to  us,  that  the 
Dutch  and  the  Emperor  will  be  fo  very  well  fatisfied  with  what  they  have  al- 
ready conquered,  that  they  may  probably  leave  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the 
quiet  poffeffion  of  the  Spanifh  Monarchy. 

This  ftrange  huddle  of  politicks  has  been  fo  fully  anfwered  by  General 
Stanhope,  that  if  the  Author  had  delayed  the  publifhing  of  his  letter  but  a 
fortnight,  the  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  that  elaborate  production. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  the  French  King  or  the  Duke  of  Anjou  have  been 
able  to  do,  notwithftanding  the  feeble  efforts  we  have  made  in  Spain,  not- 
withftanding  the  little  care  the  Emperor  takes  to  fupport  King  Charles,  notwith- 
ftanding the  Dutch  might  have  been  contented  with  a  larger  and  better  country 

than 
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than  their  own   already    conquered   for     them,    that    victorious    General   at 
the  head  of  Englijh  and  Dutch  forces,  in  conjunction  with  thole  of  the  Em- 
peror, has  wrefted  Spain  out  of  the  hands  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon;  and  ad- 
ded the  conqueft  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Caftile,  to  thofe  of  Catalonia, 
Bavaria,  Flanders,  Mantua,  Milan,   Naples,  Sicily,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Sardinia.     Such  a  wonderful  feries  of  victories,  and  thofe  aftonifhing  returns 
of  ingratitude  which  they  have  met  with,  appear  both  of  them  rather  like 
dreams  than  realities:  They  puzzle  and  confound  the  prefent  ac;e,  and   it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  believed  by  pofterity.     Will  the  trifling  Author 
of  this  letter  fay,  that  the  Miniftry  did  not  apply  themfelves  to  the  reduction 
of  Spain,  when  the  whole  Kingdom  was  twice  conquered  in  their  administra- 
tion? The  Letter-writer  fays,  that  the  Dutch  had  gained  a  good  barrier  after 
the  battle  of  Ramillies  in  the  year  1706.     But  I  would  fain  ask  him,  whe- 
ther he  thinks  Antwerp  and  Brt/JJ'els,  Ghent  and  Bruges,  could  be  thought  a 
ftrong  barrier,  or  that  thofe  important  conquefts  did  not  want  feveral  towns 
and  forts  to  cover  them  ?  But  it  feems  our  great  General  on  that  fide  has  done 
more  for  us  than  we  expected  of  him,  and  made  the  barrier  too  impregnable. 
But,  fays  the  Letter- writer,  the  Jlrefs  of  the  war  was  laid  in  the  wrons;  place : 
But  if  the  laying  the  ftrefs  of  the  war  in  the  Low-Countries  drew  thither  the 
whole  ftrength  of  France  ;  if  it  weakened  Spain,  and  left  it  expofed  to  an 
equal  force  ;  if  France,  without  being  prefled  on  this  fide,  could  have  af- 
filed the  Duke  of  Anjou  with  a  numerous  army;    and  if  by  the  advantage 
of  the  fituation,  it  could  have  fent  and  maintained  in  Spain  ten   regiments 
with  as  little  trouble  and  expence  as  England  could  two  regiments;  every 
impartial  Judge  would  think  that  the  ftrefs  of  the  war  has  been  laid  in  the 
right  place. 

The  Author  in  this  confufed  difTertation  on  foreign  affairs,  would  fain  make 
us  believe,  that  England  has  gained  nothing  by  thefe  conquefts,  and  put  us 
out  of  humour  with  our  chief  Allies,  the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch.  He  tells 
us,  they  hoped  England  would  have  been  taken  care  of,  after  having  fecured  a 
barrier  for  Holland  :  As  if  England  were  not  taken  care  of  by  this  very  fc- 
curing  a  barrier  for  Holland;  which  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  our 
Bulwark,  or  as  Mr.  Waller  cxpreffes  it,  our  outguard  on  the  continent;  and 
which  if  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  would  have  made  France 
more  ftrong  by  fea  than  all  Europe  befides.  Has  not  England  been  taken  care 
of  by  gaining  a  new  mart  in  Flanders,  by  opening  our  trade  into  the  Levant, 
by  fecuring  ports  for  us  in  Gibralter,  Minorca  and  Naples,  and  by  that  hap- 
py profpedt  we  have  of  renewing  that  great  branch  of  our  commerce  into 
Spain,  which  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  England  than  any  conqueft  we 
can  make  of  towns  and  provinces  ?  Not  to  mej         the  demolifhing  of  Dun- 


kirk, 
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kirk    which  we  were  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  during  the  laft  Parliament, 
and  which  we  never  fo  much  as  propofed  to  our  lelves  at  our  firft  engaging  in 

this  war. 

As  for  this  Author's  afperfions  of  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  I  have  fometimes 
wondered  that  he  has  not  been  complained  of  for  it  to  the  Secretary  of  ftate. 
Had  not  he  been  looked  upon  as  an  infignificant  fcribler,  he  muft  have  occa- 
fioned  remonftrances  and  memorials :  Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put 
up,  but  when  the  offender  is  below  refentment.     This  puts  me  in  mind  of 
an  honeft  Scotchman,  who  as  he  was  walking  along  the  ftreets  of  London, 
heard  one  calling  out  after  him  Scot,  Scot,  and  cafting  forth  in  a  clamorous 
manner  a  great  deal  of  opprobrious  language  againft  that  ancient  nation : 
Saivny  turned  about  in  a  great  paffion,  and  found,  to  his  furprize,  that  the 
perfon  who  abufed  him  was  a  faucy  parrot  that  hung  up  not  far  from  him  in 
a  cage  ;  upon  which  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  fword,  and  told' him,  were  he 
a  man  as  he  was  a  green-goofe,  he  would  have  run  him  through  the  wemb. 

The  next  head  our  Politician  goes  upon,  relates  to  our  domeftick  affairs; 
where  I  am  extremely  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  he  wou'd  be  at:  All  that  I  can 
gather  from  him  is,  that  the  Queen  had  grieved  her  Subjects  in  making  choice 
of  fuch  men  for  her  Minifters,  as  raifed  the  nation  to  a  greater  pitch  of  glory 
than  ever  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  or  than  any  other  nation  in 
thefe  our  days. 


N°  J.  Thurfday,  OBober  12. 


IParere  jam  non  Jcelus  eji.  Martial. 


WE  live  in  a  nation  where  at  prefent  there  is  fcarce  a  {ingle  head  that 
does  not  teem  with  politicks.  The  whole  Ifland  is  peopled  with 
Statefmen,  and  not  unlike  Trinculo's  Kingdom  of  Vice-roys.  Every 
man  has  contrived  a  fcheme  of  government  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-fub- 
jedts,  which  they  may  follow  and  be  fafe. 

After  this  fhort  preface,  by  which,  as  an  Englifhman,  I  lay  in  my  claim 
to  be  a  Politician ;  I  fhall  enter  on  my  difcourfe. 

The  chief  point  that  has  puzzled  the  freeholders  of  Great-Britain,  as 
well  as  all  thofe  that  pay  fcot  and  lot,  for  about  thefe  fix  months  laft  paft,  is 
thisj  Whether  they  would  rather  be  governed  by  a  Prince  that  is  obliged  by 

laws 
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laws  to  be  good  and  gracious,  juft  and  upright,  a  friend,  father,  and  a  de- 
fender of  his  people  ;  or  by  one  who,  if  he  pleafes,  may  drive  away  or  plun- 
der, impiifon  or  kill,  without  oppofuion  or  refiftance.  This  is  the  true  ftate 
of  the  controverfy  relating  to  paJJ'rce-obedience  and  non-refiftance.  For  I  muft 
obferve,  that  the  Advocates  for  this  doclxine  have  ftated  the  cafe  in  the  fofceft 
andmoft  palatable  terms  that  it  will  bear:  And  we  very  well  know,  that  there 
is  great  art  in  moulding  a  queftion  ;  and  that  many  a  motion  will  pals  with  a 
nemine  contradicente  in  fome  words,  that  would  have  been  as  unanimoufly 
rejected  in  others.  PaJJlvc-obedience  and  non-refiftance  are  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and 
meek-fpirited  found :  They  have  refpect  but  to  one  fide  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  foveraign  and  the  fubjecl:,  and  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  no 
other  ideas  but  thofe  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  refignation.  To  fhew  this 
doctrine  in  thofe  black  and  odious  colours  that  are  natural  to  it,  we  fhould 
confider  it  with  regard  to  the  Prince  as  well  as  to  the  People :  The  queftion 
will  then  take  another  turn,  and  it  will  not  be  debated  whether  refiftance 
may  be  lawful,  or  whether  we  may  take  up  arms  againft  our  Prince;  but 
whether  theEnglifh  form  of  government  be  a  tyranny  or  a  limited  monarchy? 
Whether  our  Prince  be  obliged  by  our  conftitution  to  act  according  to  law, 
or  whether  he  be  arbitrary  and  defpotical. 

It  is  impoflible  to  ftate  the  meafures  of  Obedience,  without  fettling  the  ex- 
tent of  Power;  or  to  defcribe  the  Subject,  without  defining  the  King.  An  ar- 
bitrary Prince  is  in  juftice  and  equity  the  mafter  of  a  non-refifting  people;  for 
where  the  power  is  uncircumfcribed,  the  obedience  ought  to  be  unlimited.' 
PaJJive-obedience  and  non-refiftance  are  the  duties  of  Turks  and  Indians,  who 
have  no  laws  above  the  Will  of  a  Grand  Signior  or  a  Mogul.  The  fame  power 
which  thofe  Princes  enjoy  in  their  refpeclive  governments,  belongs  to  the 
legiflative  body  in  our  conftitution ;  and  that  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  becaufe  no 
body  of  men  is  fubjecl:  to  laws,  or  can  be  controuled  by  them,  who  have  the 
authority  of  making,  altering,  or  repealing  whatever  laws  they  {ball  think 
fit.  Were  our  legiflature  vefted  in  the  perfon  of  our  Prince,  he  might  doubt- 
lefs  wind  and  turn  our  conftitution  at  his  pleafure;  he  might  fhape  our  go- 
vernment to  his  fancy.  In  a  word,  he  might  opprefs,  perfecutc,  or  deftroy, 
and  no  man  fay  to  him,   what  doft  thou  ? 

If  therefore  we  would  rightly  confider  our  form  of  government,  we  fhould 
difcover  the  proper  meafures  of  our  duty  and  obedience ;  which  can  never 
rife  too  high  to  our  Sovereign,  whilft  he  maintains  us  in  thofe  rights  and  liber- 
ties we  were  born  to.  But  to  fay  that  we  have  rights  which  we  ought  not 
to  vindicate  and  afiert;  that  Liberty  and  Property  are  the  birth-right  of  the 
Englifi  nation,  but  that  if  a  Prince  invades  them  by  violent  and  illegal  methods, 
we  muft  upon  no  pretence  refill:,  but  remain  altogether  paliive ;  nay,  that 

Vol.  IV.  Tt  in 
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in  fuch  a  cafe  we  muft  all  lofe  our  lives  unjuftly  rather  than  defend  them: 
this,  I  fay,  is  to  confound  governments,  and  to  join  things  together  that  are 
wholly  repugnant  in  their  natures;  fince  it  is  plain,  that  fuch  a  paflive  fub- 
je&ion,  fuch  an  unconditional  obedience,  can  be  only  due  to  an  arbitrary 
Prince  or  to  a  legiflative  body. 

Were  thefe  fmooth  enfnaring  terms  rightly  explained  to  the  people,  and 
the  controverfy  of  Non-refiftance  fet  in  thisjuft  light,  we  fhould  have  want- 
ed many  thoufands  of  hands  to  fome  late  Addrefles.  I  would  fain  know  what 
Freeholder  in  England  would  have  fubfcribed  the  following  Addrefs,  had  it 
been  offered  to  him;  or  whether  Her  Majefty,  who  values  the  rights  of  her 
fubjecls  as  much  as  her  own  prerogative,  would  not  have  been  very  much  of- 
fended at  it?  and  yet  I  will  appeal  to  the  Reader,  if  this  has  not  been  the 
fenfe  of  many  Addrefles,  when  taken  out  of  feveral  artificial  qualifying  ex- 
preflions,  and  expofed  in  their  true  and  genuine  light. 

Madam, 
t(  TT  is  with  unfpeakable  grief  of  heart,  that  we  hear  a  fet  of  men  daily 
"  preaching  up  among  us,  that  pernicious  and  damnable  doctrine  of 
«  felf-prefervation;  and  boldly  affirming,  as  well  in  their  publick  writings,  as 
"  in  their  private  difcourfes,  that  it  is  lawful  to  refift  a  tyrant,  and  take  up 
«  arms  in  defence  of  their  lives  and  liberties.  We  have  the  utmoft  horror 
"  and  deteftation  of  thefe  diabolical  principles,  that  may  induce  your  people 
"  to  rife  up  in  vindication  of  their  rights  and  freedoms,  whenever  a  wicked 
"  Prince  fhall  make  ufe  of  his  Royal  authority  to  fubvert  them.  We  are  afto- 
cc  nifhed  at  the  bold  and  impious  attempts  of  thofe  men,  who  under  the 
"  reign  of  the  beft  of  Sovereigns,  would  avow  fuch  dangerous  tenets  as  may 
"  fecure  them  under  the  worft.  We"  are  refolved  to  beat  down  and  difcoun- 
"  tenance  thefe  feditious  notions,  as  being  altogether  republican,  jefuitical,  and 
"  conformable  to  the  practice  of  our  rebellious  forefathers;  who  in  all  ages,  at 
"  an  infinite  expence  of  blood  and  treafure,  aflerted  their  rights  and  properties, 
"  and  confulted  the  good  of  their  pofterity  by  reliftance,  arms,  and  pitched 
"  battles,  to  the  great  trouble  and  difquiet  of  their  lawful  Prince.  We  do 
"  therefore  in  the  mod  humble  and  dutiful  manner  folemnly  proteft  and  de- 
"  clare,  that  he  will  never  refift  a  Sovereign  that  fhall  think  fit  to  deftroy 
"  our  Magna  Charta,  or  invade  thofe  rights  and  liberties  which  thofe  traytors 
"  procured  for  us ;  but  will  venture  our  lives  and  fortunes  againft  fuch  of  our 
u  fellow-fubjedls  who  think  they  may  ftand  up  in  defence  of  them. 

It  happens  very  unluckily  that  there  is  fomething  fo  fupple  and  infinuating- 
in  thisabfurd  unnatural  doftrine,  as  makes  it  extremely  agreeable  to  a  Prince's 
ear:  for  which  reafon  the  publifhers  of  it  have  always  been  the  favourites  of 

weak 
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■weak  Kings.  Even  thofe  who  have  no  inclination  to  do  hurt  to  others,  fays 
the  famous  Satyrift,  would  have  the  power  of  doing  it  if  they  pleafed.  Honeft 
men  who  tell  their  Sovereigns  what  they  expect  from  them,  and  what  o- 
bedience  they  fhali  be  always  ready  to  pay  them,  are  not  upon  an  equal  foot 
with  fuch  bafe  and  abject  flatterers ;  and  are  therefore  always  in  danger  of  be- 
ing the  laft  in  the  Royal  favour.  Nor  indeed  would  that  be  unreafonable,  if 
the  profeffors  of  Non-refiftance  and  Paffive-obedience  would  ftand  to  their 
principle  :  but  inftead  of  that,  we  fee  they  never  fail  to  exert  themfelves  a- 
gainft  an  arbitrary  power,  and  to  caft  off  the  oppreffion  when  they  feel  the 
weight  of  it.  Did  they  not  in  the  late  Revolution  rife  up  unanimoufly  with 
thofe  who  always  declared  their  fubjection  to  be  conditional,  and  their  obe- 
dience limited  ?  And  very  lately,  when  their  Queen  had  offended  them  in  no- 
thing but  by  the  promotion  of  a  few  great  men  to  ports  of  truft  and  honour, 
who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  moderation  and  humanity  to  all 
their  fellow-fubjects,  what  was  the  behaviour  of  thefe  men  of  meek  and  re- 
figned  principles?  Did  not  the  Church-Memorial,  which  they  all  applauded 
and  cried  up  as  the  language  and  fentiments  of  their  party,  tell  H.  M.  that  it 
would  not  be  fafe  for  her  to  rely  upon  their  doctrines  of  Paffive-obedience  and 
Non-refiftance,  for  that  nature  might  rebel  again/l  principles?  Is  not  this,  in 
plain  terms,  that  they  will  only  practife  Non-refiftance  to  a  Prince  that  plea- 
fes  them,  and  Paffive-obedienee  when  they  fuffer  nothing?  I  remember  one 
of  the  rabble  in  Oedipus,  when  he  is  upbraided  with  his  rebellion,  and  asked 
by  the  Prophet  if  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  to  be  loyal,  falls  a  fcratching  his 
head,  and  tells  him,  Why  yes,  truly,  he  had  taken  fuch  an  oath,  but  it  was 
a  hard  thing  that  an  oathjhould  be  a  maris  majler.  This  is  in  effect  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church  in  the  above-mentioned  Memorial.  Men  of  thefe  fofc 
peaceable  difpofitions  in  times  of  profperity,  put  me  in  mind  of  Kirfo's  Lambs; 
for  that  was  the  name  he  ufed  to  give  his  dragoons  that  had  fignalized  them- 
felves above  the  reft  of  the  army  by  many  military  achievements  among  their 
own  country-men. 

There  are  two  or  three  fatal  confequences  of  this  doctrine,  which  I  can- 
not forbear  pointing  out.  The  firft  of  which  is,  That  it  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  make  a  good  King  a  very  bad  one.  When  a  man  is  told  he  may 
do  what  he  pleafes  with  impunity,  he  will  be  lefs  careful  and  cautious  of  do- 
ing what  he  fhould  do,  than  a  man  who  is  influenced  by  fear  as  well  as  by 
other  motives  to  virtue.  It  was  a  faying  ofThales  the  wife  Milefian,  That  of 
all  wild  beafts  a  tyrant  is  the  worjl,  and  of  all  tame  beajls  a  flatterer.  They 
do  indeed  naturally  beget  one  another,  and  always  exift  together.  Perfuade 
a  Prince  that  he  is  irrefiftible,  and  he  will  take  care  not  to  let  fo  glorious  an 
attribute  lie  dead  and  ufelefs  by  him.     An  arbitrary  power  has  fomething  fo 
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great  In  It,  that  he  muft  be  more  than  man  who  is  endowed  with  it,  but 
never  exerts  it. 

This  confequence  of  the  dodlrine  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  is  very  often 
a  fatal  one  to  the  people  ;  there  is  another  which  is  no  lefs  deftruttive  to  the 
Prince.  A  late  unfortunate  King  very  vifibly  owed  his  ruin  to  it.  He  relied 
upon  the  affurances  of  his  people,  that  they  would  never  refift  him  upon  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  and  accordingly  began  to  aft  like  a  King  who  was  not: 
under  the  reftraint  of  laws,  by  difpenling  with  them,  and  taking  on  him' 
that  power  which  was  vefted  in  the  whole  legiflative  body.  And  what  was 
the  dreadful  end  of  fuch  a  proceeding?  It  is  too  frefti  in  every  body's  memo- 
ry. Thus  is  a  Prince  corrupted  by  the  profeffors  of  this  dodtrine,  and  after- 
wards betrayed  by  them.  The  fame  perfons  are  the  Adtors,  both  in  the 
temptation  and  the  punifhment.  They  allure  him  they  will  never  refift, 
but  retain  their  obedience  under  the  utmoft  fufferings:  he  tries  them  in  a 
few  inftances,  and  is  depofed  by  them  for  his  credulity. 

I  remember  at  the  beginning  of  King  James's  reign  the  Quakers  prefented; 
an  Addrefs,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  High  Church-men  of  thofe 
times.  But  notwithstanding  the  uncourtlinefs  of  their  phrafes,  the  fenfe  was 
very  honeft.  The  Addrefs  was  as  follows,  to  the  beft  of  my  memory,  for 
I  then  took  great  notice  of  it.j.  and  may  ferve  as  a  counterpart  to  the.  fore- 
going one. 

"  '"pHESE  are  to  teftify  to  thee  our  forrow  for  our  friend  Charles,  whom 
"    ■*■     we  hope  thou  wilt  follow  in  every  thing  that  is  good. 

"•  We  hear  that  thou  art  not  of  the  religion  of  the  land  any  more  than  we, 
s«  and  therefore  may  reafonably  expect  that  thou  wilt  give  us  the  fame  liber- 
<*  ■  ty  that  thou  takeft  thy  felf. 

"  We  hope  that  in  this  and  all  things  elfe  thou  wilt  promote  the  good 
"  of  thy  people,  which  will  oblige  us  to  pray  that  thy  reign  over  us  may  be 
"  long  and  profperous. 

Had  all  King  James's  fubje&s  addreffed  him  with  the  fame  integrity;  he 
hadj  in  all  probability,  fat  upon  his  throne. till  death  had  removed  him  from  it. 
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Rara  temporum  f elicit  as,  ubi  /entire  qua  veils,  et  quce  fentias  dicere  licet. 

Tacit. 


H  E  arguments  of  an  Author  lofe  a  great  deal  of  their 
weight,  when  we  are  perfuaded  that  he  only  writes  for 
argument's  fake,  and  has  no  real  concern  in  the  caufe 
which  he  efpoufes.  This  is  the  cafe  of  one,  who  draws 
his  pen  in  the  defence  of  property,  without  having  any; 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  copy  of  a  libel,  or  a  ballad.  One 
is  apt  to  fufpecl,  that  the  paffion  for  liberty,  which  ap- 
pears in  a  grub-ftreet  patriot,  arifes  only  from  his  apprehenfions  of  a  goal ; 
and  that,  whatever  he  may  pretend,  he  does  not  write  to  fecure,  but  to  get 
fomething  of  his  own.  Should  the  Government  be  overturned,  he  has  no- 
thing to  lofe  but  an  old  ftandifh. 

I  queftion  not  but  the  Reader  will  conceive  a  refpect  for  the  Author  of  this 
paper,  from  the  title  of  it ;  fince,  he  may  be  fure,  I  am  fo  confiderable  a 
man,  that  I  cannot  have  lefs  than  forty  (hillings  a  year. 

I  have  rather  chofen  this  title  than  any  other,  becaufc  it  is  what  I  moft 
glory  in,  and  what  moft  effectually  calls  to  my  mind  the  happinefs  of  that 
Government  under  which  I  live.  As  a  Britifi  Free-holder,  I  mould  not 
fcruple  taking  place  of  a  French  Marquis;  and  when  I  fee  one  of  my  coun- 
trymen amufing  himfelf  in  his  little  cabbage-garden,  I  naturally  look  upon 
him  as  a  greater  perfon  than  the  owner  of  the  richeft  vineyard  in  Cham- 
pagne. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  the  reprefentative  of  men  in  my  condition.  I 
confider  my  felf  as  one  who  give  my  confent  to  every  law  which  paffes :  a 
Free-holder  in  our  Government  being  of  the  nature  of  a  Citizen  of  Rome  in 
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that  famous  Common- wealth  j  who,  by  the  election  of  a  Trib  n  had  a 
kind  of  remote  voice  in  every  law  that  was  enacted.  So  that  a  Frei  nolder  is 
but  one  remove  from  aLegiflator,  and  for  that  reafon  ought  to  Hand  up  in  the 
defence  of  thofe  laws,  which  are  in  fome  degree  of  his  own  making.  For 
fuch  is  the  nature  of  our  happy  conftitution,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  vir- 
tually give  their  approbation  to  every  thing  they  are  bound  to  obey,  and  pre- 
fcribe  to  themfelves  thofe  rules  by  which  they  are  to  walk. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  declare  I  am  a  Free-holder,  I  do  not  exclude  my 
felf  from  any  other  title.  A  Free-holder  may  be  either  a  Voter,  or  a  Knight 
of  the  (hire  j  a  Wit,  or  a  Fox-hunter;  a  Scholar,  or  a  Soldier  ;  an  Alderman, 
or  a  Courtier;  a  Patriot,  or  a  Stock-jobber.  But  I  chufe  to  be  diftinguifhed 
by.  this  denomination,  as  the  Free-holder  is  the  bafis  of  all  other  titles.  Dig- 
nities, may  he  grafted  upon  it;  but  this  is  the  fubftantial  flock,  that  conveys 
to  them  their  life,  tafte,  and  beauty ;  and  without  which  they  are  no  more 
than  bloflbms,  that  would  fall  away  with  every  (hake  of  wind. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  occafion  to  congratulate  my  country  upon  the 
increafe  of  this  happy  tribe  of  men,  fince,  by  the  wifdom  of  the  prefent 
Parliament,  I  find  the  race  of  Free-holders  fpreading  into  the  remoteft  cor- 
ners of  the  Ifland.  I  mean  that  Ail  which  paffed  in  the  late  Seffion  for  the 
encouragement  of  loyalty  in  Scotland:  by  which  it  is  provided,  That  all  and 
every  Vaffal  and  Vaffals  in  Scotland,  i&ho  /hall  continue  peaceable,  and  in  du- 
tiful allegiance  to  his  Majefly,  his  Heirs  and  SucceJJbrs,  holding  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  any  offender  [guilty  of  High-treafon]  ivho  holds  fuch  lands  or  tenements 
immediately  of  the  Crown,  Jhall  be  vejled  and  feized,  -and  are  hereby  enacted 
and  ordained  to  hold  the  J  aid  lands  or  tenements  of  his  Majefty,  his  Heirs  and 
Succeffbrs,  in  fee  and  heritage  for  ever,  by  fuch  manner  of  holding,  as  any  fuch 
offender  held  fuch  lands  or  tenements  of  the  Crown,  &c. 

By  this  means  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  a  Highlander  to  be  at  all  times 
a  good  tenant,  without  being  a  rebel ;  and  to  deferve  the  character  of  a  faith- 
ful fervant,  without  thinking  himfelf  obliged  to  follow  his  Mafler  to  the 
gallows. 

How  can  we  fufficiently  extol  the  goodnefs  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  who  is 
not  willing  to  have  a  fingle  flave  in  his  dominions!  or  enough  to  rejoice  in 
the  exercife  of  that  loyalty,  which,  inftead  of  betraying  a  man  into  the  moft 
ignominious  fervitude,  (as  it  does  in  fome  of  our  neighbouring  kingdoms) 
entitles  him  to  the  higheft  privileges  of  freedom  and  property  !  It  is  now  to 
.be  hoped,  that  we  mail  have  few  Vaffals,  but  to  the  laws  of  our  country. 

When  thefe  men  have  a  tafte  of  property,  they  will  naturally  love  that 
conftitution  from  which  they  derive  fo  great  a  bleffing.  There  is  an  un- 
speakable pleafure  in  calling  any  thing  one's  own.     A  Free-hold,  though  it 
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be  but  in  ice  and  fnovv,  will  make  the  owner  pleafed  in  the  pofTemon,  and 
ftout  in  the  defence  of  it;  and  is  a  very  proper  reward  of  our  allegiance  to 
our  prefent  King,  who  (by  an  unparallelled  inftance  of  goodnefs  in  a  Sove- 
reign, and  infatuation  in  fubjecls)  contends  for  the  freedom  of  his  people 
againft  themfelves ;  and  will  not  fuffer  many  of  them  to  fall  into  a  ftate  of  fla- 
very,  which  they  are  bent  upon  with  fo  much  eagernefs  and  obftinacy. 

A  Free-holder  of  Great-Britain  is  bred  with  an  averfion  to  every  thing 
that  tends  to  bring  him  under  a  fubjection  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another. 
Of  this  we  find  frequent  inftances  in  all  our  hiftories;  where  the  perfons, 
whofe  characters  are  the  mod  amiable,  and  ftrike  us  with  the  higheft  venera- 
tion, are  thofe  who  flood  up  manfully  againft  the  invafions  of  civil  liberty, 
and  the  complicated  tyranny  which  Popery  impofes  upon  our  bodies,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  minds.  What  a  defpicable  figure  then  muft  the  prefent 
mock-patriots  make  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity,  who  venture  to  be  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  for  the  ruin  of  thofe  civil  rights  which  their  anceftors  father 
than  part  with,  chofe  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  the  field  of  battel  ?  And  what  ah 
opinion  will  after-ages  entertain  of  their  religion  who  bid  fair  for  a  gibbet,  by 
endeavouring  to  bring  in  a  fuperftition.with  their  forefathers  periflied  inflames 
to  keep  out  ? 

But  how  inftruftive  foever  the  folly  of  thefe  men  may  prove  to  future 
times,  it  will  be  my  bufinefs  more  immediately  to  confult  the  happinefs  of 
the  age  in  which  I  live.  And  fince  fo  many  profligate  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  varnifh  over  a  bad  caufe,  I  mail  do  all  in  my  power  to  recommend 
a  good  one,  which  indeed  requires  no  more  than  barely  to  explain  what  it  is. 
While  many  of  my  gallant  countrymen  are  employed  in  purfuing  rebels  half 
difcomfited  through  the  confeioufnefs  of  their  guilt,  I  mall  labour  to  improve 
thofe  victories  to  the  good  cf  my  fellow-fubjects;  by  carrying  on  our  fuc- 
cefies  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  by  reconciling  them  to  the  caufe  of  their 
King,  their  Country,  and  their  Religion. 

To  this  end,  I  mail  in  the  courfe  of  this  paper  (to  be  publifhcd  every  Mon- 
day and  Friday)  endeavour  to  open  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen  to  their  own  in- 
tereft,  to  fliew  them  the  privileges  of  an  Englifl?  Free-holder,  which  they  en- 
joy in  common  with  my  felf,  and  to  make  them  fenfible  how  thefe  bleiiings 
are  fecured  to  us  by  his  Majefty's  title,  his  adminiftration,  and  his  perfonal 
character. 

I  have  only  one  requeft  to  make  to  my  Readers,  that  they  will  perufe  thefe 
papers  with  the  fame  candour  and  impartiality  in  which  they  are  written  ; 
and  fiiall  hope  for  no  other  prepofleflion  in  favour  of  them,  than  what  one 
would  think  mould  be  natural  to  every  man,  a  delire  to  be  happy,  and  a  good 
will  towards  thofe,  who  are  the  inftruments  of  making  them  fo. 

Vol  IV.  U  u  Monday 
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Non  de  domino,  fed  de  parente  loquimur.  Intelligamus  ergo  bona  noftra,  dig- 
nofque  nos  iliius  ufu  probemus ;  atque  identidem  cogitemus,  fi  majus  principi- 
bus  prajlemus  obfequium,  qui  Jervitute  civium,  quam  qui  libertate  latan- 
tur.  Plin. 


HAving  in  my  firft  paper  fet  forth  the  happinefs  of  my  ftation  as  a  Free- 
holder of  Great-Britain,  and  the  nature  of  that  property  which  is 
fecured  to  me  by  the  laws  of  my  country;  I  cannot  forbear  consider- 
ing, in  the  next  place,  that  perfon  who  is  entrufted  with  the  guardianfhip 
and  execution  of  thofe  laws.  I  have  lived  in  one  reign,  when  the  Prince, 
inftead  of  invigorating  the  laws  of  our  country,  or  giving  them  their  pro- 
per courfe,  aflumed  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  them :  and  in  another,  when 
the  Sovereign  was  flattered  by  a  fet  of  men  into  a  perfuafion,  that  the  re- 
gal Authority  was  unlimited  and  uncircumfcribed.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
good  laws  are  at  beft  but  a  dead  letter;  and  by  mewing  the  people  how  happy 
they  ought  to  be,  only  ferve  to  aggravate  the  fenfe  of  their  oppreflions. 

We  have  the  pleafure  at  this  time  to  fee  a  King  upon  the  throne,  who  hath 
too  much  goodnefs  to  wifli  for  any  power,  that  does  not  enable  him  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  fubje&s;  and  too  much  wifdom  to  look  upon  thofe 
as  his  friends,  who  would  make  their  court  to  him  by  the  profeflion  of  an 
obedience,  which  they  never  pra<ftifed,  and  which  has  always  proved  fatal 
to  thofe  Princes,  who  have  put  it  to  the  tryal.  His  Majefty  gave  a  proof 
of  his  fovereign  virtues,  before  he  came  to  the  exercife  of  them  in  this  king- 
dom. His  inclination  to  juftice  led  him  to  rule  his  German  fubjefts  in  the 
fame  manner,  that  our  conftitution  djredls  him  to  govern  the  Englijh.  He 
regarded  thofe  which  are  our  civil  liberties,  as  the  natural  rights  of  mankind; 
and  therefore  indulged  them  to  a  people,  who  pleaded  no  other  claim  to 
them  than  from  his  known  goodnefs  and  humanity.  This  experience  of  a 
good  Prince,  before  we  had  the  happinefs  to  enjoy  him,  muft  give  great  fa- 
tisfadlion  to  every  thinking  man,  who  confiders  how  apt  Sovereignty  is  to  de- 
prave human  nature;  and  how  many  of  our  own  Princes  made  very  ill  figures 
upon  the  Throne,  who,  before  they  afcended  it,  were  the  favourites  of  the 
people. 

What 
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What  gives  us  the  greateft  fecurity  in  the  conduct  of  fo  excellent  a  Prince 
is  That  confiftency  of  behaviour,  whereby  he  inflexibly  purfues  thole  meafures 
which  appear  the  moft  juft  and  equitable.  As  he  hath  the  character  of  being 
the  moft  prudent  in  laying  proper  fchemes;  he  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for  be- 
ing fteady  in  accomplishing  what  he  has  once  concerted.  Indeed,  if  we  look 
into  the  hiftory  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  and  reflect  upon  that  wonderful 
feries  of  fucceffes  which  have  attended  him,  I  think  they  cannot  be  af- 
cribed  to  any  thing  fo  much  as  to  his  uniformity  and  firmnefs  of  mind, 
which  has  always  difcovered  it  felf  in  his  proceedings.  It  was  by  this  that  he 
furmounted  thofe  many  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  to  his  fucceflion; 
and  by  which,  we  have  reafon  to  hope,  he  will  daily  make  all  oppofition  fall 
before  him.  The  fickle  and  unfteady  politicks  of  our  late  Britijh  Monarchs 
have  been  the  perpetual  fource  of  thofe  difienfionsand  animofities  which  have 
made  the  nation  unhappy:  Whereas  the  conftant  and  unfhaken  temper  of 
his  prefent  Majefty,  muft  have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  peace  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  the  unanimity  of  his  people. 

Whilft  I  am  enumerating  the  publick  virtues' of  our  Sovereign,  which  are 
fo  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  are  to  obey  him,  I  cannot  'but 
take  notice,  that  his  Majefty  was  bred  up  from  his  infancy  with  a  love  to 
this  our  nation,  under  a  Princefs,  who  was  the  moft  accomplished  woman 
of  her  age,  and  particularly  famous  for  her  affection  to  the  Englijl:.  Our 
countrymen  were  dear  to  him,  before  there  was  any  profpect  of  their  being 
hisfubjects;  and  every  one  knows,  that  nothing  recommended  a  man  fo  much 
to  the  diftinguifhing  civilities  of  his  Court,  as  the  being  born  in  Great- 
Britain. 

To  the  fame  of  his  Majefty's  civil  virtues,  we  may  add  the  reputation  he 
has  acquired  by  his  martial  achievements.  It  is  obferved  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  that  the  Englijb  are  particularly  fond  of  a  King  who  is  valiant:  upon 
which  account  his  Majefty  has  a  title  to  all  the  efteem  that  can  be  paid  the 
moft  warlike  Prince;  though  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  good  of  his  fubjects, 
he  ftudies  to  decline  all  occafions  of  military  glory;  and  chufes  rather  to  be 
diftinguifhed  as  the  Father,  than  as  the  Captain  of  his  people.  I  am  glad 
his  rebellious  fubjects  are  too  inconfiderable  to  put  him  upon  exerting  that 
courage  and  conduct,  which  raifed  him  fo  great  a  reputation  in  Hungary  and 
the  Morea,  when  he  fought  againft  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity;  and  in  Ger- 
many and  Flanders,  where  he  commanded  againft  the  great  difturber  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.  One  would  think  there  was  reafon  for  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  make  perfonal  courage  to  be  an  hereditary  virtue,  when  we  fee  fo  many 
inftances  of  it  in  the  line  of  Brunjhvick.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  the  time 
of  our  prefent  King,   where  can  we   find,  among  the  foveraign  houfes  of 
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Europe,  any  other  family,  that  has  furnifhed  fo  many  perfons  of  diftinguifhed 
fortitude?  Three  of  his  Majefty's  brothers  have  fallen  glorioufly  in  the  field, 
fighting  againft  the  enemies  of  their  native  country:  And  the  bravery  of  his 
royal  highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  ftill  frefh  in  our  memory,  who  fought, 
with  the  fpirit  of  his  father,  at  the  battel  of  Audenarde,  when  the  children 
of  France,  and  the  Pretender,  fled  before  him. 

I  might  here  take  notice  of  his  Majefty's  more  private  virtues,  but  have 
rather  chofen  to  remind  my  countrymen  of  the  publick  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  are  fupported  by  fuch  inconteftable  facts  as  are  univerfally  known 
and  acknowledged. 

Having  thus  far  confidered  our  happinefs  in  his  Majefty's  civil  and  milita- 
ry character,  I  cannot  forbear  pleafing  my  felf  with  regarding  him  in  the 
view  of  one,  who  has  been  always  fortunate.  Cicero  recommends  'Pompey, 
under  this  particular  head  to  the  Romans,  with  whom  the  character  of  being 
fortunate  was  fo  popular,  that  feveral  of  their  Emperors  gave  it  a  place  a- 
mong  their  titles.  Good  fortune  is  often  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  as  often 
the  effect  of  prudence.  And' whether  it  proceeds  from  either  of  thefe,  or 
from  both  together,  or  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  it,  everyone  is  natu- 
rally pleafed  to  fee  his  interefts  conducted  by  a  perfon  who  is  ufed  to  good 
fuccefs.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  Electoral  dignity  in  his  Majefty's  family, 
was  a  work  referved  for  him  finally  to  accomplifh.  A  large  acceflion  of  do- 
minion fell  to  him,  by  his  fucceeding  to  the  Dukedom  of  Zell,  whereby  he 
became  one  of  the  greateft  Princes  of  Germany;  and  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful perfons,  that  ever  flood  next  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Great-Britain.  The 
Dutchy  of  Bremen,  and  the  Bifhoprick  of  Ofnaburg,  have  confiderably 
ftrengthened  his  interefts  in  the  Empire,  and  given  a  great  additional  weight 
to  the  Proteftant  caufe.  But  the  moft  remarkable  interpofitions  of  providence, 
in  favour  of  him,  have  appeared  in  removing  thofe  feemingly  invincible  ob- 
ftacles  to  his  fucceffion;  in  taking  away,  at  fo  critical  a  juncture,  the  perfon 
who  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  enemy;  in  confounding  the  fecret  and 
open  attempts  of  his  traiterous  fubjects,  and  in  giving  him  the  delightful 
profpect  of  tranfmitting  his  power  through   a  numerous  aad  ftill  encreafing 

progeny. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  every  wife  and  honeft  fub- 
ject  will  concur  with  Providence  in  promoting  the  glory  and  happinefs  of 
his  prefent  Majefty,  who  is  endowed  with  all  thofe  Royal  virtues,  that  will 
naturally  fecure  to  us  the  national  bleffings,  which  ought  to  be  dear  and  va- 
luable to  a  free  people. 

Friday, 
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N°  3.  Friday y  December   30. 


Quibus  otto  vel  magnifice,  vel  molliter  vivere  copia  erat,  incerta  pro  certis,   bel- 
lum  quam  pacem,  malebant.  Sal. 


EVERY  one  knows,  that  it  is  ufual  for  a  French  officer,  who  can  write 
and  read,  to  fet  down  all  the  occurrences  of  a  campaign,  in  which  he 
pretends  to  have  been  perfonally  concerned;  and  to  publim  them  under 
the  title  of  his  Memoirs,  when  moil  of  his  fellow-foldiers  are  dead  that  might 
have  contradicted  any  of  his  matters  of  fact.  Many  a  gallant  young  fellow 
has  been  killed  in  battel  before  he  came  to  the  third  page  of  his  fecret  hi- 
ftory;  when  feveral,  who  have  taken  more  care  of  their  pcrfons,  have  lived 
to  fill  a  whole  volume  with  their  military  performances,  and  to  aftonifh  the 
world  with  fuch  inftances  of  their  bravery,  as  had  efcaped  the  notice  of  every 
body  elfe.  One  of  our  late  Pre/ion  heroes  had,  it  feems,  refolved  upon  this 
method  of  doing  himfelf  juftice:  And,  had  he  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud, 
might  have  made  a  very  formidable  figure  in  his  own  works,  among  pofterity. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  the  pillage  of  his  pockets,  has  made  me  a  prefent 
of  the  following  Memoirs,  which  he  defires  me  to  accept  as  a  part  of  the 
fpoilsofthe  Rebels.  I  have  omitted  the  introdu&ion,  as  more  proper  for 
the  infpection  of  a  Secretary  of  State;  and  (hall  only  fet  downfo  much  of  the 
Memoirs  as  feems  to  be  a  faithful  narrative  of  that  wonderful  expedition, 
which  drew  upon  it  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

"  T  TAving  thus  concerted  meafures  for  a  rifing,  we  had  a  general  meeting 
«*■«*«•  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  It  was  here  propofed  by  one  of  the  wifeft  a- 
"  mong  us,  to  draw  up  a  Manifefto,  fetting  forth  the  grounds  and  motives 
«'  of  our  taking  arms :  for,  as  he  obferved,  there  had  never  yet  been  an  in- 
'•  furreclion  in  England,  where  the  Leaders  had  not  thought  themielves  ob- 
4t  liged  to  give  fome  reafons  for  it.  To  this  end  we  laid  our  heads  together 
"  to  conlider  what  grievances  the  nation  had  fufFered  under  the  reign  of 
'*  King  George.  After  having  fpent  fome  hours  upon  this  fubjecl,  without 
■  being  able  to  difcover  any,  we  unanimoufly  agreed  to  rebel  firft,  and  to 
"  find  out  reafons  for  it  afterwards.  Ic  was  indeed  eafy  to  guefs  at  feveral 
"  grievances  of  a  private  nature,  which  influenced  particular  perfons.     One 

"  of 
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"  of  us  had  fpent  his  fortune:  Another  was  a  younger  brother  :  A  third  had 
"  the  incumbrance  of  a  father  upon  his  eftate.     But  that  which  principally 
"  difpofed  us  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  was,  that  moft  of  the  company  had 
"  been  obliged  to  take  the  abjuration  oathagainft  their  will.     Being  at  length 
"  thoroughly  inflamed  with  zeal  and  punch,  we  refolved  to  take  horfe  the 
"  next  morning;  which  we  did  accordingly,  having  been  joined  by  a  con- 
"  fiderable  reinforcement  of  Roman  Catholicks,  whom  we  could  rely  upon,  as 
"  knowing  them  to  be  the  beft  Tories  in  the  nation,  and  avowed  enemies  to 
"  Tresbyterianifm.     We  were  likewife  joined  by  a  very  ufeful  AiTociate,  who 
«'  was  a  fidler  by  profeflion,  and  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lufty  young 
"  fellows,  whom  he  had  tweedled  into  the  fervice.     About  the  third  day  of 
"  our  march  I  was  made  a  Colonel ;  though  I  muft  needs  fay,  I  gained  my 
"  commiffion  by  my  horfe's  virtues,  not  my  'own ;  having  leapt  over  a  fix- 
"  bar  gate  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.    My  General,  who  is  a  difcerning  man, 
"  hereupon  gave  me  a  Regiment;  telling  me,  He  did  not  quejiion  but  I  would 
11  do  the  like  when  I  came  to  the  enemies  pallifadoes.     We  purfued  our  march 
"  with  much  intrepidity  through  two  or  three  open  towns,    to  the  great 
"  terror  of  the  market-people,  and  the  mifcarriage  of  half  a  dozen  big-bellied 
"  women.     Notwithstanding  the  Magiftracy  was   generally  againft  us,  we 
««  could  difcover  many  friends  among  our  fpectators;  particularly  in  two  or 
"  three  balconies,  which  were  filled  with  feveral  tawdry  females,  who  are 
"  known  by  the  ancient  name  of  Harlots.     This  fort  of  Ladies  received  us 
"  every  where  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  promifed  to  affift  us 
"  with  their  prayers.     After  thefe  fignal  fuccefles  in  the  North  of  England^ 
"  it  was  thought  advifable  by  our  General  to  proceed  towards  our  Scotch 
"  confederates.     During  our  firft  day's  march  I  amufed  my  felf  with  confi- 
"  dering  what  poft  I  fhould  accept  of  under  James  the  third,  when  we  had 
"  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  Britijh  dominions.     Being  a  great  lover  of 
"  country  fports,  I  abfolutely  determined  not  to  be  a  Minister  of  ftate,  nor  to 
"  be  fobbed  off  with  a  garter;  until  at  length  paffing  by  a  noble  country-feat 
"  which  belongs  to  a  Whig,  I  refolved  to  beg  it ;  and  pleafed  my  felf  the  re- 
"  mainder  of  the  day  with  feveral  alterations  I  intended  to  make  in  it.     For 
"  though  the  situation  was  very  delightful,  I  neither  liked  the  front  of  the 
"  houfe,  nor  the  avenues  that  led  to  it.     We  were  indeed  fo  confident  of 
«c  fuccefs    that  I  found  moil  of  my  fellow-foldiers  were  taken  up  with  ima- 
«  ginations  of  the  fame  nature.     There  had  like  to  have  been  a  duel  be- 
"  tween  two  of  our  fubalterns,  upon  a  difpute  which  of  them  fhould  be  Go- 
■«  vernor  of  Portfmouth.     A  Popifi  priest  about  the  fame  time  gave  great 
«'  offence  to  a  Northumberland  Squire,  whom  he  threatned  to  excommuni- 
11  cate    if  he  did  not  give  up  to  him  the  Church-lands,  which  his  family 

"  had 
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"  had  ufurped  ever  fince  the  Reformation.     In  ftiort,  every  man  had  cut  out 
u  a  place  for  himfelf  in  his  own  thoughts ;  fo  that  I  could  reckon  up  in  our 
"  little  army,  two  or  three  Lord-treafurers,  half  a  dozen  Secretaries  of  State, 
"  and  at  leaft  a  fcore  of  Lords-juftices  in  Eyre  for  each  fide  of  Trent.     We 
"  purfued  our  march  through  feveral  villages,  which  we  drank  dry,  making 
"  proclamation  at  our  entrance,  in  the  name  of  James  the  third,  againft  all 
"  concealments  of  ale  or  brandy.     Being  very  much  fatigued  with  the  action 
11  of  a  whole  week,  it  was  agreed  to  reft  on  Sunday,  when  we  heard  a  moft 
"  excellent   fermon.     Our   Chaplain    infifted  principally  upon   two  heads. 
"  Under  the  firft  he  proved  to  us,  that  the  breach  of  publick  oaths  is  no  per- 
"  jury;  and  under  thefecond  expounded  to  us  the  nature  of  Non-refiftancej 
"  which  might  be  interpreted  from  the  Hebrew,  to  fignify  either  loyalty  or 
"  rebellion,    according  as  the  Sovereign  beftowed  his  favours  and  prefer- 
"  ments.     He  concluded  with  exhorting  us,    in  a  moft   pathetic  manner, 
"  to  purge  the  land  by  wholefome  feverities,  and  to  propagate  found  princi- 
,c  pies  by  fire  and  fword.     We  fet  forward  the  next  day  towards  our  friends 
"  at  Kelfo;  but  by  the  way  had  like  to  have  loft  our  General,  and  fome  of 
(t  our  moft  active  officers.     For  a   fox  unluckily  crofting   the  road,  drew 
"  off"  a  confiderable  detachment,  who  clapped  fpurs  to  their  horfes,  and  pur- 
"  fued  him  with  whoops  and  hollows  till  we  had  loft  fight  of  them.     A  co- 
"  vey  of  partridges  fpringing  in  our  front,  put  our  Infantry  into  diforder  on 
"  the  fame  day.     It  was  not  long  after  this  that  we  were  joined  by  our  friends 
"  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Frith.     Upon  the  junction  of  the  two  Corps 
"  our  fpies  brought  us  word,  that  they  difcovered  a  great   cloud  of  duft  at 
"  fome  diftance;  upon  which  we  fent  out  a  party  to  reconnoitre.     They  re- 
«'  turned  to  us  with  intelligence,  that  the  duft  was  railed  by  a  great  drove  of 
"  black  cattle.     This  news  was  not  a  little  welcome  to  us,   the  army  of  both 
"  nations  being  very  hungry.     We  quickly  formed  our  felves,  and  received 
"  orders  for  the  attack,  with  pofitive  inftructions  to  give  no  quarter.     Every 
"  thing  was  executed  with  fo  much  good  order,  that  we  made  a  very  plenti- 
"  ful  fupper.     We  had,  three  days  after,  the  fame  fuccefs  againft  a  flock  of 
"  fheep,  which  we  were  forced  to  eat  with  great  precipitation,  having  re- 
"  ceived  advice  of  General  Carpenter's  march  as  we  were  at  dinner.     Upon 
"  this  alarm  we  made  incredible  ftretches  towards  the  South,  with  a  defign 
"  to  gain  the  Faftneftes  of  Prefton.     We  did  little  remarkable  in  our  way, 
"  except  fetting  fire  to  a  few  houfes,  and  frighting  an  old  woman  into  fits. 
"  We  had  now  got  a  long  day's  march  of  the  enemy  j  and  meeting  with  a 
"  confiderable  refreftiment  of  OBober,   all  the  Officers  allembled  over  it,  a- 
"  mong  whom  were  feveral  Popi/b  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  who  toafted  many 
"  loyal  healths  and  confufions,  and  wept  very  plentifully  for  the  danger  of 

"  the 
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«1  the  Church.     We  fat  till  midnight,  and  at  our  parting  refolved  to  give  the 
"  enemy  battel ;  but  the  next  morning  changed  our  refolutions,  and  profe- 
*'■  cuted  our  march  with  indefatigable  fpeed.     We  were  no  fooner  arrived  up- 
*'  on  the  frontiers  of  Cumberland,  but  we  faw  a  great  body  of  militia  drawn 
"  up  in  array  againft  us.     Orders  were  given  to  halt;  and  a  council  of  war 
"  was  immediately  called,  wherein  we  agreed,  with  that  great  unanimity 
tc  which  was  fo  remarkable  among  us  on  thefe  occafions,  to  make  a  retreat. 
"  But  before  we  could  give  the  word,  the  train-bands,  taking  advantage  of 
"  our  delay,  fled  firft.     We  arrived  ttt  Prejion  without  any  memorable  ad- 
c<  venture;  where,  after  having  formed  many  barricades,  and  prepared  for  a 
"  vigorous  refiftance,  upon  the  approach  of  the  King's  troops  under  General 
"  Wills,  who  was  ufed  to  the  outlandifh  way  of  making  war,  we  thought  it 
"  high  time  to  put  in  practice  that  Paflive- obedience,  in  which  our  party  fo 
"  much  glories,  and  which  I  would  advife  them  to  ftick  to  for  the  future. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion ;    which,  in  aH  probability,  will  not 
only  tend  to  the  fafety  of  our  conftitution,  but  the  prefervation  of  the  game. 


N°4.  Monday,  January  1.    17 16. 


Ne  fe  mulier  extra  virtntum  cogitationes,  extraque  bellorum  cafus  putet,  ipjis 
incipientis  matrimonii  aufpiciis  admonetur,  venire  fe  laborum  periculorumque 
fociam,  idem  in  pace,  idem  in  pralio  pajjiiram  aufuramque.  Sic  vivendum, 
Jic  pereandum.  Tacit. 


IT  is  with  great  fatisfaclion  I  obferve,  that  the  women  of  our  Ifland,  who 
are  the  moft  eminent  for  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  are  in  the  intereft  of  the 
prefent  government.  As  the  fair  fex  very  much  recommend  the  caufe 
they  are  engaged  in,  it  would  be  no  fmall  misfortune  to  a  Sovereign,  though 
he  had  all  the  male  part  of  the  nation  on  his  fide,  if  he  did  not  find  himfelf 
King  of  the  moft  beautiful  half  of  his  fubjecls.  Ladies  are  always  of  great 
ufe  to  the  party  they  efpoufe,  and  never  to  fail  to  win  over  numbers  to  it. 
Lovers,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty  %  computation,  make  at  leaft  the  third 
part  of  the  fenfible  men  of  the  Britijh  nation;  and  it  has  been  an  uncontro- 
verted  maxim  in  all  ages,  that,  though  a  husband  is  fometimes  a  ftubborn 
fort  of  a  creature,  a  lover  is  always  at  the  devotion  of  his  Miftrefs.     By  this 

means 
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means  it  lies  in  the  power  of  every  fine  woman,  to  fecure  at  leaft  half  a 
dozen  able-bodied  men  to  his  Majefty's  fervice.  The  female  world  are  like- 
wife  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  the  beft  caufes  to  manage  the  controverfial  part 
of  them,  in  which  no  man  of  tolerable  breeding  is  ever  able  to  refute  them- 
Arguments  out  of  a  pretty  mouth  are  unanfwerable. 

Ic  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  inferior  tribe  of  common  women,  who  are 
a  dishonour  to  their  fex,  have,  in  moft  reigns,  been  the  profeffed  fticklers 
for  fuch  as  have  acted  in  oppofition  to  the  true  intereft  of  the  nation.  The 
moft  numerous  converts  in  King  James's  reign,  were  particularly  noted  to  be 
of  this  kind.  I  can  give  no  other  reafon  for  fuch  a  behaviour,  unlefs  it  be, 
that  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  thefe  female  adventurers  the  laws  of  the 
land  mould  take  place,  and  that  they  know  Bridewell  is  a  part  of  our  con- 
ftitution. 

There  arc  many  reafons  why  the  women  of  Great-Britain  mould  be  on 
the  fide  of  the  Free-holder,  and  enemies  to  the  perfon  who  would  bring  in 
arbitrary  government  and  Popery.     As  there  are  feveral  of  our  Ladies  who 
amufe  themielves  in  the  reading  of  Travels,  they  cannot  but  take  notice  what 
uncomfortable  lives  thofe  of  their  own  fex  lead,  where  Paflive-obedience  is 
profeffed  and  pradtifed  in  its  utmoft  perfection.     In  thofe  countries  the  men 
have  no  property  but  in  their  wives,  who  are  the  flaves  to  flaves:  every  mar- 
ried woman  being  fubject  to  a  domeftick  tyrant,  that  requires  from  her  the 
fame  vaflalage  which  he  pays  to  his  Sultan.     If  the  Ladies  would  ferioufly 
confider  the  evil  confequences  of  arbitrary  power,  they  would  find,  that  it 
fpoils  the  lbape  of  the  foot  in  China,  where  the  barbarous  politicks  of  the  men 
lb  diminifh  the  bafis  of  the  female  figure,  as  to  unqualify  a  woman  for  an 
evening  walk  or  country  dance.     In  the  Eaji-Indics,  a  widow,    who  has  any 
regard  to  her  character,  throws  her  felf  into  the  flames  of  her  husband's  fu- 
neral pile,  to  fhew,  forfooth,  that  fhe  is  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  memory  of 
her  deceafed  Lord.     In  Perfta,  the  daughters  of  Eve,  as  they  call  them,  are 
reckoned  in  the  inventory  of  their  goods  and  chattels:  and  it  is  a  ufual   thing 
when  a  man  fells  a  bale  of  filk,  or  a  drove  of  camels,  to  tofs  half  a   dozen 
women  into  the  bargain.     Through  all  the  dominions  of  the  Creat  Turk    a 
woman  thinks  her  felf  happy  if  fhe  can  get  but  the  twelfth  fhareof  a  husband, 
and  is  thought  of  no  manner  of  ufe  in  the  creation,  but  to  keep  up  a  proper 
number  of  flaves  for  the  commander  of  the  faithful.     I  need  not  fet  forth  the 
ill  ufage,  which  the  fair  ones  meet  with  in  thofe  defpotick  governments  that 
lie  nearer  us.     Every  one  hath  heard  of  the  feveral  ways  of  locking  up  wo- 
men in  Spain  and  Italy ;  where,   if  there  is  any  power  lodged  in  any  of  the 
fex,  it  is  not  among  the  young  and  the  beautiful,  whom  nature  feems  to  have 
formed   for  it,  but  among  the  old   and  withered  matrons,   known  by  the 
Vol.   IV.  X  x  frightful 
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frightful  name  of  Gowvernantes  and  Ducgna's.  If  any  mould  alledge  the 
freedoms  indulged  to  the  French  Ladies,  he  mull  own  that  thefe  are  owing 
to  the  natural  gallantry  of  the  people,  not  to  their  form  of  government,  which 
excludes  by  its  very  conftitution  every  female  from  power,  as  naturally  unfit 
to  hold  the  fceptre  of  that  kingdom. 

Women  ought  in  reafon  to  be  no  lefs  averfe  to  popery  than  to  arbitrary 
power.  Some  merry  Authors  have  pretended  to  demonftrate,  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholick  religion  could  never  fpread  in  a  nation,  where  women  would 
have  more  modefty  than  to  expofe  their  innocent  liberties  to  a  ConfelTor. 
Others  of  the  fame  turn,  have  allured  us,  that  the  fine  Britijli  complexion, 
which  is  fo  peculiar  to  our  Ladies,  would  furTer  very  much  from  a  filh- 
diet :  and  that  a  whole  Lent  would  give  fuch  a  fallownefs  to  the  celebrated 
beauties  of  this  Ifland,  as  would  fcarce  make  them  diftinguiftiable  from  thofe 
of  France.  I  fhall  only  leave  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  my  country-wo- 
men the  danger  any  of  them  might  have  been  in,  (had  Popery  been  our  na- 
tional religion)  of  being  forced  by  their  Relations  to  a  ftate  of  perpetual  vir- 
ginity. The  moll:  blooming  Toaft  in  the  Illand  might  have  been  a  Nun; 
and  many  a  Lady,  who  is  now  a  mother  of  fine  children,  condemned  to  a 
condition  of  life,  difagreeable  to  herfelf,  and  unprofitable  to  the  world.  To 
this  I  might  add  the  melancholy  objects,  they  would  be  daily  entertained 
with,  of  feveral  fightly  men  delivered  over  to  an  inviolable  celibacy.  Let  a 
young  Lady  imagine  to  herfelf  the  brisk  embroidered  Officer,  who  now  makes 
love  to  her  with  fo  agreeable  an  air,  converted  into  a  Monk;  or  the  Beau, 
who  now  addreffes  himfelf  to  her  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  diftinguifhed  by  a 
little  bald  pate  covered  with  a  black  leather  skull-cap.  I  forbear  to  mention 
many  other  objections,  which  the  Ladies,  who  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  do- 
ctrines of  Popery,  will  eafily  recollect :  though  I  do  not  in  the  lealt  doubt, 
but  thofe  I  have  already  fuggefted,  will  be  fufficient  to  perfuade  my  fair 
Readers  to  be  zealous  in  the  Proteftant  caufe. 

The  freedom  and  happinefs  of  our  Britifo  Ladies  is  fo  lingular,  that  it  is 
a  common  faying  in  foreign  countries,  If  a  bridge  were  built  crofs  the  fleas,  all 
the  women  in  Europe  would  flock  into  England.     It  has  been  obferved,  that  the 
laws  relating  to  them  are  fo  favourable,  that  one  would  think  they  themfelves 
had  given  votes  in  enacting  them.     All  the  honours  and  indulgences  of  fo- 
ciety  are  due  to  them  by  our  cuftoms ;  and,  by  our  conftitution,  they  have  all 
the  privileges  of  Englijlo-bom  fubjects,  without   the  burdens.     I  need  not  ac- 
quaint my  fair  Fellow-free-holders,  that  every  man,  who  is  anxious  for  our 
lacred  and  civil  rights,  is   a   champion   in   their  caufe;    fince  we  enjoy  in 
common  a  religion  agreeable  to  that  reafonable  nature,  of  which  we  equally 
oartake ;  and  fince,  in  point  of  property,  our  law  makes  no  distinction  of  fexes. 

We 
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We  may  therefore  juftly  expect  from  them,  that  they  will  a<5l  in  concert 
with  us  for  the  prefervation  of  our  laws  and  religion,  which  cannot  fubiift, 
but  under  the  government  of  his  prefent  Majefly ;  and  would  neceflarily  be 
fubverted,  under  that  of  a  perfun  bred  up  in  the  moll  violent  principles  of 
popery  and  arbitrary  power.  Thus  may  the  fair  fex  contribute  to  fix  the 
peace  of  a  brave  and  generous  people,  who  for  many  ages  have  difdained  to 
bear  any  tyranny  but  theirs ;  and  be  as  famous  in  hiltory,  as  thofe  illuftrious 
matrons,  who  in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  reconciled  the  Romans  and  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  united  the  two  contending  parties  under  their  new  Kino-. 


N°  j.  Friday,    'January  6. 


Omnium  Societatum  nulla  ejl  gravior,  nulla  can  or,  quam  ea  qua  cum  republi- 
ca  cjl  unicuiqnc  no  ft  rum  :  Carifunt  parentes^  cari  liber i,  propinyui,  fa  mi  li- 
ar es  :  fed  omnes  omnium  cari  fates patri  una  complexa  ejl :  Pro  qua  quis  bonus 
dubitet  mortem  oppetere,  Ji  ei  fit  profuturus  ?  dc 


THERE  is  no  greater  fign  of  a  general  decay  of  virtue  in  a  nation, 
than  a  want  of  zeal  in  its  inhabitants  for  the  good  of  their  country! 
This  generous  and  publick-fpirited  patfion  has  been  obferved  of  late 
years  to  languilh  and  gyw  cold  in  this  our  Ifland  ;  where  a  party  of  men 
have  made  it  their  bufmefs  to  reprefent  it  as  chimerical  and  romantic    to  de- 
ftroy  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  fenfe  of  national  glory,  and  to  turn  in- 
to ridicule  our  natural  and  ancient  Allies,  who  are  united  to  us  by  the  com- 
mon interefts  both  of  religion  and  policy.     It  may  not  therefore  be  unfeafon- 
able  to  recommend  to  this  prefent  generation  the  practice  of  that  virtue  for 
which  their  anceftors  were  particularly  famous,  and  which  is  called  The  love 
of  one's  country.     This  love  to  our  country,  as  a  moral  virtue,  is  a  fixed  dif- 
pofition  of  mind  to  promote  the  fafety,  welfare,  and  reputation  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  are  born,  and  of  the  conftitution  under  which  we  are 
proteded.     Our  obligation  to  this  great  duty,  may  appear  to  us  from  feveral 
confiderations. 

In  the  firft  place  we  may  obferve,  that  we  are  directed  to  it  by  one  of  thofe 
fecret  fuggeftions  of  nature,  which  go  under  the  name  of  In/lintf,  and  which 
are  never  given  in  vain.  A3  felf-love  is  an  inftincl:  planted  in  us  for  the  good 
and  fafety  of  each  particular  perfon,  the  love  of  our  country  is  imprefied  on 

.X.  x  2  our 
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our  n.inds  for  the  happinefs  and  prcfervation  of  the  community.     This  in- 
ftindt  is  fo  remarkable,  that  we  find  examples  of  it  in  thofe  who  are  born  in 
the  mod  uncomfortable  climates,  or  the  worft  of  governments.     We  read  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla,  who,  after  having  lived  fome  time  in  Den- 
mark, where  he  was  cloathed  and  treated  with  the  utmoft  indulgence,  took 
the  firft  opportunity  of  making  his  efcape,  though  with  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
into  his  native  regions  of  cold,  poverty  and  nakednefs.     We  have  an  inftance 
of  the  fame  nature  among  the  very  Hottentots.     One  of  thefe  favages  was 
brought  into  England^  taught  our  language,  and  in  a  great  meafure  polifhed 
out  of  his  natural  barbarity:  but  upon  being  carried  back  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (where  it  was  thought  he  might  have  been  of  advantage  to  our  Eng/iJ7x 
traders)  he  mixed  in  a  kind  of  tranfport  with  his  countrymen,  brutalized 
with  them  in  their  habit  and  manners,  and  would  never  again  return  to  his 
foreign  acquaintance.     I  need  not  mention  #the  common  opinion  of  the  Ne- 
groes  in  our  plantations,  who  have  no  other  notion  of  a  future  ftate  of  hap- 
pinefs, than  that,  after  death,  they  mall  be  conyeyed  back  to  their  native 
country.     The  JW/Jare  fo  remarkable  for  this  paflion,   that  it  often  turns 
to  a  difeafe  among  them  ;  for  which  there  is  a  particular  name  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  which  the  French  call  The  diftemper  of  the  country,  for  no- 
thing is  more  ufual  than  for  feveral  of  their  common  foldiers,  who  are  lift- 
ed into  a  foreign  fervice,  to  have  fiich  violent  hankerings  after  their  home,  as 
to  pine  away  even  to  death,  unlefs  they  have  a  permitfion  to  return;  which, 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  is  generally  granted  them.     I  fhall  only  add  under  this 
head,  that  fince  the  love  of  one's  country  is  natural  to  every  man,  any  parti- 
cular nation>  who,  by  falfe  politicks,  fhall  endeavour  to  ftifle  or  reftrain  it, 
will  not  be  upon  a  level  with  others. 

As  this  love  of  our  country  is  natural  to  every  man,  fo  it  is  likewife  very 
reafonable;  and  that,  in  the  firft  place,  becaufe  it  inclines  us  to  be  beneficial 
to  thofe,  who  are  and  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us  than  any  others.     It  takes 
in  our  families,  relations,  friends  and  acquaintance,  and,  in  fhort,  all  whofe 
welfare  and  fecurity  we  are  obliged  to  confult,  more  than  that  of  thofe  who 
are  ftransers  to  us.     For  this  reafon  it  is  the  moft  fublime  and  extenfive  of 
all  focial  virtues :  efpecially  if  we  confider  that  it  does  not  only  promote  the 
well-being  of  thefe  who  are  our  contemporaries,  but  likewife  of  their  chil- 
dren and  their  pofterity.     Hence  it  is  that  all  cafuifts  are  unanimous  in  deter- 
mining, that  when  the  good  of  the  country  interferes  even  with  the  life  of 
the  moft  beloved  relation,  deareft  friend,  or  greateft  benefattor,  it  is  to  be 
preferred  without  exception. 

Farther,    though  there  is  a  benevolence  due   to  all  mankind,    none  can 
queftion  but  a  fuperior  degree  of  it  is  to  be  paid  to  a  father,  a  wife,  or  child. 

In 
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In  the  fame  manner,  though  our  love  mould  reach  to  the  whole  fpecies,  a 
greater  proportion  of  it  mould  exert  it  lei f  towards  that  community  in  which 
providence  has  placed  us.  1'his  is  our  proper  fphere  of  action,  the  province 
allotted  to  us  for  the  exercife  of  our  civil  virtues,  and  in  which  alone  we 
have  opportunities  of  exprerling  our  good-will  to  mankind.  I  could  not  but 
be  pleafed,  in  the  accounts  of  the  late  Pcrftan  embaffy  into  France,  with  a 
particular  ceremony  of  the  Embaffador;  who,  every  morning,  before  he 
went  abroad,  religioufly  faluted  a  turf  of  earth  dug  out  of  his  own  native 
foil,  toremind  him,  that  in  all  the  tranfactions  of  the  day  he  was  to  think 
of  his  country,  and  purfue  its  advantages.  If,  in  the  feveral  diltri&s  and  di- 
vifions  of  the  world,  men  would  thus  ftudy  the  welfare  of  thole  refpective 
communities,  to  which  their  power  of  doing  good  is  limited,  the  whole  race 
of  reafonable  creatures  would  be  happy,  as  fir  as  the  benefits  of  fociety  can 
make  them  fo.  At  leaft,  we  find  fo  many  bleffings  naturally  flowing  from 
this  noble  principle,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  prevails,  every  nation  becomes 
a  profperous  and  flourifhing  people. 

It  may  be  yet  a  farther  recommendation  of  this  particular  virtue,  if  we 
confider,  that  no  nation  was  ever  famous  for  its  morals,  which  was  not  at 
the  fame  time  remarkable  for  its  public  fpirit :  Patriots  naturally  rife  out  of  a 
Spartan  or  Roman  virtue  :  and  there  is  no  remark  more  common  among  the 
ancient  hiflorians,  than  that  when  the  State  was  corrupted  with  avarice  and 
luxury,   it  was  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or  fold. 

To  the  foregoing  reafons  for  the  love  which  every  good  man  owes  to  his 
country,  we  may  add,  that  the  actions,  which  are  molt  celebrated  in  hifto- 
ry,  and  which  are  read  with  the  greatefr.  admiration^  are  fuch  as  proceed 
from  this  principle.  The  eftablifhing  of  good  laws,  the  detecting  of  confpi- 
racies,  the  crufhing  of  feditions  and  rebellions,  the  falling  in  battel,  or  the 
devoting  of  a  man's  felf  to  certain  death  for  the  fafety  of  fellow-citizens,  are 
actions  that  always  warm  the  Reader,  and  endear  to  him  perfons  of  the  re- 
moteft  ages,  and  the  moft  difhint  countries. 

And  as  actions,  that  proceed  from  the  love  of  one's  country,  arc  more  illifc- 
ftrious  than  any  others  in  the  records  of  time  ;  fo  we  find  that  thofe  perfons 
who  have  been  eminent  in  other  virtues,  have  been  particularly  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  this.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  produce  examples  of  this  kind,  out  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Authors.  To  confine  my  felf  therefore  in  fo  wide  and 
beaten  a  field,  I  fhall  chufe  fome  inftances  from  Holy  Writ,  which  abounds 
in  accounts  of  this  nature,  as  much  as  any  other  hiftory  whatfoever.  And 
this  I  do  more  willingly,  becaufe  in  fome  books  lately  written,  I  find  it  ob- 
jected againft  revealed  religion,  that  it  does  not  infpire  the  love  of  one's 
country.     Here  I  mufl  premife,  that  as  the  facred  Author  of  our  religion 

chiefly 
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chiefly  inculcated  to  the  Jews  thofe  parts  of  their  duty  wherein  they  were 
moft  defective,  fo  there  was  no  need  ofinfifting  upon  this:  the  Jews  being 
remarkable  for  an  attachment  to  their  own  country,  even  to  the  exclufton  of 
all  common   humanity  to  Grangers.     We  fee  in  the  behaviour  of  this  divine 
perfon,  the  practice  of  this  virtue  in  conjunction  with  all  others.     He  defer- 
red working  a  miracle  in  the  behalf  of  a  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  until  he  had 
declared  his  fuperior  good-will  to  his  own  nation;  and  was  prevailed  upon 
to  heal  the  daughter  of  a  Reman  Centurion,  by  hearing  from  the  Jews,  that 
he  was  one  who  loved  their  nation,  and  had  built  them  a  Synagogue.     But, 
to  look  out  for  no  other  inftance,  what  was  ever  more  moving,  than  his   la- 
mentation over  Jerufalem,  at  his  firft  approach  to  it,  notwithstanding  he  had 
foretold  the  cruel  and  unjuft  treatment  he  was  to  meet  with  in  that  city! 
for  he  forefaw  the  destruction  which  in  a  few  years  was  to  fall  upon  that 
people;  a  destruction  not  to  be  parallelled  in  any  nation  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  this  day;  and  in  the  view  of  it  melted  into  tears.     His  followers 
have  in  many  places  expreffed  the  like  fentiments  of  affection  for  their  coun- 
trymen, among  which  none  is  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  great  Con- 
vert, who  wifhed  he  himfelf  might  be  made  a  curfe,  provided  it  might  turn 
to  the  happinefs  of  his  nation;  or  as  he  words  it,  of  his  brethren  and  kin/men, 
ivho  are  Ifraelites.     This  inftance  naturally  brings  to  mind  the  fame  heroic 
temper  of  foul  in  the  great  Jewijli  Law-giver,  who  would  have  devoted  him- 
felf in   the  fame  manner,  rather  than  fee  his  people  perim.     It  would  indeed 
be  difficult  to  find  out  any  man  of  extraordinary  piety  in  the  facred  writings, 
in  whom  this  virtue  is   not  highly  confpicuous.     The  Reader  however  will 
excufe  me,  if  I  take  rfotice  of  one  paffage,  becaufe  it  is  a  very  fine  one,  and 
wants  only  a  place  in  fome  polite  Author  of  Greece  or  Rome,  to  have  been 
admired  and   celebrated.     The  King  of  Syria  lying  fick  upon  his  bed,  fent 
Ha/del  one  of  his  great  officers  to  the  Prophet  Elifta,  to  enquire  of  him  whe- 
ther he  mould  recover.     The  Prophet  looked  fo  attentively  on  this  meffen- 
ger,  that  it  put  him   into  fome  confufion;  or  to  quote  this  beautiful  circum- 
stance, and  the   whole  narrative,   in  the  pathetick  language  of  Scripture, 
EUJha  fettled  his  countenance  fiedfajlly  upon  him,  until  he  was  afhamed:  and 
Hafael  faidt  Why  weepeth  my  Lord?  And  he  f aid,  Becaufe  I  know  the  evil 
that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  o/"Ifrael:  their  Jlrong  holds  wilt  thou  fet  on 
fire,  and  their  men  wilt  thou  fay  with  the  Jword,  and  wilt  dajh  their  children, 
and  rip  up  their  women  with  child.     And  Hakdfaid,  But  what,   is  thy  fer- 
vant  a  dog,  that  he  Jhould  do  this  great  thing?  And  Elifha  anfwered,  The  Lord 
hath  Jhewed  me,  that  thou  Jh alt  be  King  over  Syria. 

I  might  enforce  thefe  reafons  for  the  love  of  our  country,  by  confiderations 
.  adapted  to  my  Readers  as  they  are  Englifmen,  and  as  by  that  means  they 
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enjoy  a  purer  religion,  and  a  more  excellent  form  of  government,  than  any 
other  nation  under  Heaven.  But  being  perfuaded  that  every  one  muft  look 
upon  himfelf  as  indifpenfably  obliged  to  the  practice  of  a  duty,  which  is  re- 
commended to  him  by  fo  many  arguments  and  examples,  I  {hall  only  defire 
the  honeft,  well-meaning  Reader,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  the 
publick,  rather  to  confider  what  opportunities  he  has  of  doing  good  to  his 
native  country,  than  to  throw  away  his  time  in  deciding  the  rights  of  Princes, 
or  the  like  fpeculations,  which  are  fo  far  beyond  his  reach.  Let  us  leave  thefe 
great  points  to  the  wifdom  of  our  Legiflature,  and  to  the  determination  of 
thofe,  who  are  the  prober  judges  of  our  Conftitution.  We  fhall  otherwife 
be  liable  to  the  juft  re*proach,  which  is  caft  upon  fuch  chriftians,  as  wafte 
their  lives  in  the  fubtle  and  intricate  difputes  of  religion,  when  they  (hould 
be  practifing  the  doctrine  which  it  teaches.  If  there  be  any  right  upon  earth, 
any  relying  on  the  judgment  of  our  moft  eminent  Lawyers  and  Divines,  or 
indeed  any  certainty  in  human  reafon,  our  prefent  Sovereign  has  an  undoubt- 
ed title  to  our  duty  and  obedience.  But  fuppofing,  for  argument's  fake,  that 
this  right  were  doubtful,  and  that  an  Englifoman  could  be  divided  in  his 
opinion,  as  to  the  perfon  to  whom  he  fhould  pay  his  allegiance:  in  this  cafe, 
there  is  no  queftion,  but  the  love  of  his  country  ought  to  call:  the  ballance, 
and  to  determine  him  on  that  fide,  which  is  moil  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  community.  To  bring  this  to  our  prefent  cafe.  A  man  muft 
be  deftitute  of  common  fenfe,  who  is  capable  of  imagining  that  the  Proteftant 
religion  could  flourifh  under  the  government  of  a  bigotted  Roman  Catholick, 
or  that  our  civil  rights  could  be  protected  by  one  who  has  been  trained  up 
in  the  politicks  of  the  moft  arbitrary  Prince  in  Europe,  and  who  could  not 
acknowledge  his  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  by  any  remarkable  inftance, 
which  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  Britijli  nation.  And  are  thefe  fuch 
defirable  blelfmgs,  that  an  honeft  man  would  endeavour  to  arrive  at  them, 
through  the  confuiions  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  blood  of  many  thoufands  of 
his  fellow-fubjects?  On  the  contrary,  the  arguments  for  our  fteady,  loyal, 
and  affectionate  adherence  to  King  George,  are  fo  evident  from  this  fingle 
topic,  that  if  every  Briton,  inftead  of  afpiring  after  private  wealth  or  power, 
would  fincerely  delire  to  make  his  country  happy,  his  prefent  Majefty  would 
not  have  a  fingle  Malecontent  in  his  whole  dominions. 


—  .A* 
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Fraus  enim  aftrlngit,  non  dijfohit  perjurium.  Cic. 


AT  a  time  when  fo  many  of  the  King's  fubjects  orefent  themfelves  before 
their  refpective  Magiftrates  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  law,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  my  Readers  a  due  fenfe 
of  the  engagement  under   which  they  lay  themfelves.     It  is  a  melancholy 
confideration,   that   there  mould  be  feveral  among  us  fo  hardened  and   de- 
luded, as  to  think  an  oath  a  proper  fubjed:  for  ajeft;  and  to  make  this,  which 
is  one  of  the  moft  folemn  acts  of  religion,  an  occafion  of   mirth.     Yet  fuch 
is  the  depravation  of  our  manners   at  prefent,  that  nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  to  hear  profligate  men  ridiculing,  to  the  beft  of  their  abilities,  thefe  fa- 
cred  pledges  of  their  duty  and  allegiance;  and  endeavouring  to  be  witty  upon 
themfelves,   for  daring   to  prevaricate  with  God  and  man.     A  poor  conceit  of 
their  own,  or  a  quotation  out  of  Hudibras,  {hall  make  them  treat  with  le- 
vity an  obligation  wherein   their  fafety  and  welfare   are  concerned  both  as 
to  this  world  and  the  next.     Raillery  of  this  nature,  is  enough  to  make  the 
hearer  tremble.     As  thefe  mifcreants  feem  to  glory  in  the  profeffion  of  their 
impiety,  there  is  no  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  duty,  or  even  to  his 
reputation,  that  can  appear   in  their  defence.     But   if  there  are  others  of  a 
more  ferious  turn,  who  join  with  us  deliberately  in  thefe  religious  profeflions 
of  loyalty  to  our  Sovereign,  with  any  private  falvo's  or  evafions,  they  would 
do  well  to  confider  thofe  maxims,  in  which  all  cafuifts  are  agreed,  who  have 
gained  any  efteem  for  their  learning,  judgment,  or  morality.     Thefe   have 
unanimoufly  determined  that  an  oath  is  always  to  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  of 
that    authority  which  impofes  it:  and  that  thofe,  whofe  hearts  do  not  con- 
cur with  their  lips  in  the  form  of  thefe  publick  proteftations ;  or  who  have 
any  mental  referves,  or  who  take  an  oath  againft  their  confciences,  upon  any 
motive  whatfoever ;  or  with  a  defign  to  break  it,  or  repent  of  it,  are  guilty 
of  perjury.     Any  of  thefe,  or  the  like  circumftances,  inftead  of  alleviating 
the  crime,  make  it   more  hainous,  as  they  are  premeditated  frauds   (which 
it  is  the  chief  defign  of  an  oath  to  prevent)  and  the  moil  flagrant  inftances 
of  infincerity  to  men,  and  irreverence  to  their  Maker.     For  this  reafon,  the 
perjury  of  a  man,  who   takes  an  oath,  with  an  intention  to  keep  it,  and  is 

4  afterwards 
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afterwards  feduced  to  the  violation  of  it,  (though  a  crime  not  to  be  thought 
of,  without  the  greateft  horror)  is  yet,  in  fome  refpects,  not  quite  fo  black 
as  the  perjury  above  mentioned.  It  is  indeed  a  very  unhappy  token  of  the 
great  corruption  of  our  manners,  that  there  fliould  be  any  fo  inconfiderate 
among  us,  as  to  facrifice  the  ftanding  and  eflential  duties  of  morality,  to  the 
views  of  Politicks  j  and  that,  as  in  my  laft  paper,  it  was  not  unfeafonable  to 
prove  the  love  of  our  country  to  be  a  virtue,  fo  in  this  there  mould  be 
any  occafion  to  mew  that  perjury  is  a  fin.  But  it  is  our  misfortune  to  live 
in  an  age  when  fuch  wild  and  unnatural  doctrines  have  prevailed  among  fome 
of  our  fellow-fubjects,  that  if  one  looks  into  their  fchemes  of  Government,  they 
feem  according  as  they  are  in  the  humour,  to  believe  that  a  Sovereign  is 
not  to  be  reftrained  by  his  Coronation  oath,  or  his  people  by  their  oaths  of 
allegiance:  or  to  reprefent  them  in  a  plainer  light,  in  fome  reigns  they  are 
for  a  power  and  an  obedience  that  is  unlimited,  and  in  others  are  for  re- 
trenching within  the  narroweft  bounds,  both  the  sruthority  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  allegiance  of  the  fubject. 

Now  the  guilt  of  perjury  is  fo  felf-evident,  that  it  was  always  reckoned 
among  the  greateft  crimes,  by  thofe  who  were  only  governed  by  the  light  of 
reafon:  The  inviolable  obferving  of  an  oath,  like  the  other  practical  duties 
of  Chriftianity,  is  apart  of  natural  religion.  As  reafon  is  common  to  all 
mankind,  the  dictates  of  it  are  the  fame  through  the  whole  fpecies:  And 
fince  every  man's  own  heart  will  tell  him,  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
affront  to  the  Deity,  whom  he  worftiips,  than  to  appeal  to  him  with  an 
intention  to  deceive;  nor  a  greater  injuftice  to  men,  than  to  betray  them  by 
falfe  aflurances;  it  is  no  wonder  that  pagans  and  chriftians,  infidels  and  be- 
lievers, fhould  concur  in  a  point  wherein  the  honour  of  the  fupream  Being, 
and  the  welfare  of  fociety,  are  fo  highly  concerned.  For  this  reafon,  Py- 
thagoras to  his  firft  precept  of  honouring  the  immortal  Gods,  immediately 
fubjoyns  that  of  paying  veneration  to  an  oath.  We  may  fee  the  reverence 
which  the  Heathens  (hewed  to  thefe  facred  and  folemn  engagements,  from  the 
inconveniences  which  they  often  fuffered,  rather  than  break  through  them. 
We  have  frequent  inftances  of  this  kind  in  the  Roman  Commonwealth;  which, 
as  it  has  been  obferved  by  feveral  eminent  Pagan  writers,  very  much  excelled 
fill  other  Pagan  governments  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  How  far  they  ex- 
ceeded, in  this  particular,  thofe  great  corrupters  of  Chriftianity,  and  indeed 
of  natural  religion,  the  Jefuits,  may  appear  from  their  abhorrence  of  every 
thing  that  looked  like  a  fraudulent  or  mental  evafion.  Of  this  I  fhall  only 
produce  the  following  inftance.  Several  Romans  who  had  been  taken 
prifoners  by  Hannibal,  were  releafed,  upon  obliging  themfelves  by  an  oath  to 
return  again  to  his  camp.  Among  thefe  there  was  one,  who  thinking  to 
'Vol.  IV.  Yy  elude 
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etude  the  oath,  went  the  fame  day  back  to  the  camp  on  pretence  of  having 
forgot  fomething.  But  this  prevarication  was  fo  mocking  to  the  Roman 
Senate  that  they  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended,  and  delivered  up  to 
Hannibal. 

We  may  farther  fee  the  juft  fenfe  the  heathens  had  of  the  crime  of  per- 
jury, from  the  penalties  which  they  inflicted  on  the  perfons  guilty  of  it.  Per- 
jury among  the  Scythians  was  a  capital  crime  j  and  among  the  Egyptians  alfo- 
was  punifhed  with  death,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  who  obferves  that  an 
offender  of  this  kind  is  guilty  of  thofe  two  crimes  (wherein  the  malignity  of 
perjury  truly  confifts)  a  failing  in  his  refpect  to  the  divinity,  and.  in  his  faith 
towards  men.  'Tis  unneceffary  to  multiply  inftances  of  this  nature,  which 
may  be  found  in  almoft  every  Author  who  has  written  on  this  fubjecl. 

If  men,  who  had  no  other  guide  but  their  reafon,  confidered  an  oath  to 
be  of  fuch  a  tremendous  nature,  and  the  violation  of  it  to  be  fo  great  a 
crime;  it  ought  to  makt  a  much  deeper  impreflion  upon  minds  enlightened 
by  revealed  religion,  as  they  have  more  exalted  notions  of  the  divinity.  A 
fuppofed  heathen  Deity  might  be  fo  poor  in  his  attributes,  fo  ftinted  in  his 
knowledge,  goodnefs,  or  power,  that  a  pagan  might  hope  to  conceal  his  per- 
jury from  his  notice,  or  not  to  provoke  him,  mould  he  be  difcovered;  or 
fhould  he  provoke  him,  not  to  be  punifhed  by  him.  Nay,  he  might  have 
produced  examples  of  falfhood  and  perjury  in  the  Gods  themfelves,  to  whom 
he  appealed.  But  as  revealed  Religion  has  given  us  a  more  juft  and  clear  idea 
of  the  divine  nature,  He,  whom  we  appeal  to,  is  Truth  it  felf,  the  great 
fearcher  of  hearts,  who  will  not  let  fraud  and  falfhood  go  unpunifhed,  or 
hold  him  guiltlefs  that  taketb  his  name  in  vain.  And  as  with  regard  to  the 
Deity,  fo  likewife  with  regard  to  man,  the  obligation  of  an  oath  is  flronger 
upon  Chriftians  than  upon  any  other  part  of  mankind ;  and  that  becaufe  cha- 
rity, truth,  mutual  confidence,  and  all  other  focial  duties  are  carried  to 
greater  heights,  and  enforced  with  flronger  motives,  by  the  principles  of 
our  Religion. 

Perjury,  with  relation  to  the  oaths  which  are  at  prefent  required  by  us, 
has  in  it  all  the  aggravating  circumftances,  which  can  attend  that  crime.  We 
take  them  before  the  Magiftrates  of  publick  juftice;  are  reminded  by  the 
ceremony,  that  it  is  a  part  of  that  obedience  which  we  learn  from  the  gofpel ; 
exprefly  dilavow  all  evafions  and  mental  refervations  whatfoever;  appeal  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  integrity  of  our  hearts,  and  only  defire  him  to  be  our 
helper,  as  we  fulfil  the  oath  we  there  take  in  his  prefence.  I  mention  thefe 
circumftances,  to  which  feveral  other  might  be  added,  becaufe  it  is  a  re- 
ceived do&rine  among  thofe,  who  have  treated  of  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
that  the  greater  the  folemnities  are  which  attend  it,  the  more  they  aggra- 
vate 
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vate  the  violation  of  it.  And  here  what  muft  be  the  fuccefs  that  a  man  can 
hope  for  who  turns  a  Rebel,  after  having  difclaimed  the  divine  afliftance, 
but  upon  condition  of  being  a  faithful  and  loyal  fubjed?  He  firft  of  all  defires 
that  God  may  help  him,  as  he  fhall  keep  his  oath,  and  afcerwards  hopes  to 
profper  in  an  enterprize  which  is  the  direct  breach  of  it. 

Since  therefore  perjury,  by  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Chriftianity,  is  a  crime  of  fo  flagitious 
a  nature,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  avoiding  every  approach  towards  it. 

The  virtue  of  the  ancient  Athenians  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  cafe  of  Eu- 
ripides. This  great  tragick  Poet,  tho'  famous  for  the  morality  of  his  plays, 
had  introduced  a  perfon,  who,  being  reminded  of  an  oath  he  had  taken, 
reply 'd,  /  fwore  ivitb  my  mouth,  but  not  with  my  heart.  The  impiety  of 
this  fentiment  fet  the  audience  in  an  uproar ;  made  Socrates  (though  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Poet)  go  out  of  the  Theatre  with  indignation;  and  gave 
fo  great  offence,  that  he  was  publickly  accufed,  and.  brought  upon  his  tryal, 
as  one  who  had  fuggefted  an  evafion  of  what  they  thought  the  moll  holy 
and  indiflbluble  bond  of  human  focicty.  So  jealous  were  thefe  virtuous  Hea- 
thens of  any  the  fmallefl  hint,  that  might  open  a  way  to  perjury. 

And  here  it  highly  imports  us  to  conlider,  that  we  do  not  only  break  our 
oath  of  allegiance  by  actual  rebellion,  but  by  all  thofe  other  methods  which 
have  a  natural  and  manifeft:  tendency  to  it.  The  guilt  may  lie  upon  a  man, 
where  the  penalty  cannot  take  hold  of  him.  Thofe  who  fpeak  irreverently 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  have  fworn  allegiance ;  who  endeavour  to  alie- 
nate from  him  the  hearts  of  his  fubjects;  or  to  infpire  the  people  with  dis- 
affection to  his  government,  cannot  be  thought  to  be  true  to  the  oath  they 
have  taken.  And  as  for  thofe,  who  by  concerted  falfhoods  and  defamations 
endeavour  to  blemifh  his  character,  or  weaken  his  authority;  they  incur 
the  complicated  guilt  both  of  flander  and  perjury.  The  moral  crime  is 
compleated  in  fuch  offenders,  and  there  are  only  accidental  circumftances 
wanting,  to  work  it  up  for  the  cognizance  of  the  law. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  for  a  man,  who  has  given  thefe  folemn  aflurances  to 
his  Prince,  to  forbear  the  doing  him  any  evil,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time  he 
do  him  all  the  good  he  can  in  his  proper  ftation  of  life. 

Loyalty  is  of  an  active  nature,  and  ought  to  difcover  it  felf  in  all  the  in- 
ftances  of  zeal  and  affection  to  our  Sovereign  :  And  if  we  carefully  examine 
the  duty  of  that  allegiance  which  we  pledge  to  his  Majefty,  by  the  oaths  that 
are  tendred  to  us,  we  fliall  find  that  We  do  not  only  renounce,  refufe,  and  ab- 
jure any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  the  Pretender,  but,  Swear  to  defend  King 
George  to  the  utmojl  of  our  power,  againft  all  traiterous  con/piracies  and  at- 

Yy  i  tempts 
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tempts  whatfoever,  and  to  difclofe  and  make  known  to  bis  Majejly^  all  treafons 
and  traiterous  con/piracies,  which  we  Jhall  know  to  be  again  ft  him.     • 

To  conclude,  as  among  thofe  who  have  bound  themfelves  by  thefe  fa- 
cred  obligations,  the  actual  traytor  or  rebel  is  guilty  of  perjury  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  j  the  fecret  promoter,  or  well-wifher  of  the  caufe,  is  fo  before  the 
Tribunal  of  confcience.  And  though  I  fhould  be  unwilling  to  pronounce  the 
man  who  is  indolent,  or  indifferent  in  the  caufe  of  his  Prince,  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  perjured ;  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  falls  very  fhort  of  that  al- 
legiance to  which  he  is  obliged  by  oath.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  be  a£ 
fured,  that  in  a  nation  which  is  tyed  down  by  fuch  religious  and  folemn  en- 
gagements, the  people's  loyalty  will  keep  pace  with  their  morality}  and  that 
in  proportion  as  they  are  fincere  chriftians,  they  will  be  faithful  fubje&s. 


N°  7.  Friday,  "January  13.. 
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Veritas  pluribus  modis  infraffa:  cPrimum  infcitid  reipublica,  ut  alienee-,  mox 
libidine  ajentandi,  ant  rnrfus  odio  adverfus  dominantes.  Obtreclatio  &  liver 
pronis  auri bus  accipiuntur:  quippe  adulationi  fee dum  crimen fervitutis,  ma- 
lignitati  falfa  /pedes  libertatis  ineft.  Tac. 


THERE  is  no  greater  fign  of  a  bad  caufe,  than  when  the  Patrons  of 
it  are  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  making  ufe  of  the  moft  wicked  ar- 
tifices to  fupport  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  falfhoods  and  calumnies 
which  are  invented  and  fpread  abroad  by  the  enemies  to  our  King  and 
country.  This  fpirit  of  malice  and  (lander  does  not  difcover  it  felf  in  any 
inftances  fo  ridiculous,  as  in  thofe,  by  which  feditious  men  endeavour  to 
depreciate  his  Majefty's  perfon  and  family,  without  confidering,  that  his 
Court  at  Hanover  was  always  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  politeft  in  Europe^ 
and  that,  before  he  became  our  King,  he  was  reckoned  among  the  greateft 
Princes  of  Chrijlendom. 

But  the  moft  glorious  of  his  Majefty's  PredecefTors  was  treated  after  the 
fame  manner.  Upon  that  Prince's  firft  arrival,  the  inconsiderable  party,  who 
then  laboured  to  make  him  odious  to  the  people,  gave  out,  That  he  brought 
with  him  twenty  thoufand  Laplanders,  cloathed  in  the  skins  of  bears,  all  of 
their,  own  killing}  and  that  they  mutinied  becaufe  they,  had  not  been  regaled 

with. 
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with  a  bloody  battle  within  two  days  after  their  landing.  He  was  no  fooner 
on  the  Throne,  than  thofe,  who  had  contributed  to  place  him  there,  finding 
that  he  had  made  fome  changes  at  Court  which  were  not  to  their  humourv 
endeavoured  to  render  him  unpopular  by  mif-reprefentations  of  his  perfon,  his 
character,  and  his  actions.  They  found  that  his  nofe  had  a  refemblance  to 
that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  clapt  him  on  a  huge  pair  of  Muftachoes  to  frigh- 
ten his  people  with:  His  mercy  was  fear;  his  juftice  was  cruelty ;  his  tem- 
perance, oeconomy,  prudent  behaviour,  and  application  to  bufinefs,  were 
Dutch  virtues ;  and  fuch  as  we  had  not  been  ufed  to  in  our  Eglijli  Kings.  He 
did  not  fight  a  battle,  in  which  the  Tories  did  not  flay  double  the  number  of 
what  he  had  loft  in  the  field ;  nor  ever  raifed  a  Siege  or  gained  a  victory,  which 
did  not  coft  more  than  'twas  worth.  In  fhort,  he  was  contriving  the 
ruin  of  his  Kingdom;  and  in  order  to  it  advanced  Dr.  Tillotfon  to  the  higheft 
ftation  of  the  Church,  my  Lord  Sowers  of  the  Law,  Mr.  Mountague  of  the 
Treafury,  and  the  Admiral  at  la  Hogue  of  the  Fleet.  Such  were  the  calum- 
nies of  the  party  in  thofe  times,  which  we  fee  fo  faithfully  copied  out  by  men 
of  the  fame  principles  under  the  reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty. 

As  the  fchemes  of  thefc  Gentlemen  are  the  moft  abfurd  and  contradictory  to 
common  fenfe,  the  means  by  which,  they  are  promoted  muft  be  of  the  fame 
nature.  Nothing  but  weaknefs  and  folly  can  difpofe  Englijh/nen  and  ProteJ} ants 
to  the  interefts  of  a  Pofip  Pretender :  And  the  fame  abilities  of  mind  will 
naturally  qualify  his  adherents  to  fwallow  the  moft  palpable  and  notorious 
falfhoods.     Their  felf-interefted  and  defigning  leaders  cannot  defire  a  more 
ductile  and  eafy  people  to  work  upon.     How  long  was  it  before  many  of  this 
fimple  deluded  tribe  were  brought  to  believe  that  the  Highlanders  were  a  Ge- 
neration of  men  that  could  be  conquered !  The  rabble  of  the  Party  were  in- 
structed to  look  upon  them  as  fo  many  Giants  and  Saracens ;  and  were  very 
much  furprized  to  find,  that  every  one  of  them  had  not  with  his  broad  fword 
mowed  down  at  leaft  a  Squadron  of  the  King's  forces.     There  were  not  only 
publick  rejoicings  in  the  camp  at  Perth,  but  likewife  many  private  congratu- 
lations nearer  us,  among  thefe  well-wifhers  to  their  country,  upon  the  victo- 
ries of  their  friends  at  Pre/Ion;  which  continued  till  the  Rebels  made  their 
folemn  Cavalcade  from  Higl.gate.     Nay,  there  were  then  fome  of  thefe  wife 
Partifans,  who  concluded,  the  Government  had  hired  two  or  three  hundred 
hale  men,   who  looked  like  Fox-hunters,    to  be  bound  and  pinioned,  if  not 
to  be  executed,  as  Reprefentatives  of  the  pretended  captives.     Their  victo- 
ries in  Scotland  have  been  innumerable;   and  no  longer  ago  than  Jaft  week 
they  gained  a  very  remarkable  one,  in  which  the  Highlanders  cut  off  all  the 
Dutch  forces  to  a  man ;  and  afterwards  difguifing  themfelves  in  their  habits, 
came  up  as  friends  to  the  King's  troops,  and  put  them  all  to  the  fword.     This 

ftory 
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ftory  had  a  great  run  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  I  believe  one  might  ftill  find  out 
a  whifper  among  their  fecret  intelligence,  that  the  Duke  of  Mar  is  actually 
upon  the  road  to  London,  if  not  within  two  days  march  of  the  town.  I  need 
not  take  notice,  that  their  fuccefies  in  the  battle  of  Dumblain  are  magnified 
among  fome  of  them  to  this  day ;  though  a  Tory  may  very  well  fay  with 
King  Pyrrhus,  That  fuch  another  viftory  •would  undo  them. 

But  the  moll  fruitful  fource  of  falftlbod  and  calumny,  is  that  which,  one 
would  think,  mould  be  the  leaft  apt  to  produce  them ;  I  mean  a  pretended 
concern   for  the  fafety  of  our  eftablifhed  religion.     Were  thefe  people  as 
anxious  for  the  dodlrines,  which  are  eflential  to  the  Church  of  England,  as 
they  are  for  the  nominal  diftinclion  of  adhering  to  its  interefts,  they  would 
know,  that  the  fincere  obfervation  of  publick  oaths,  allegiance  to  their  King, 
fubmifllon  to  their  Bimops,  zeal  againft  Popery,  and  abhorrence  of  Rebel- 
lion, are  the  great  points  that  adorn  the  charafter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  which  the  authors  of  the  reformed  religion  in  this  nation  have 
always  gloried.     We  juflly  reproach  the  Jefuits,  who  have  adapted  all  chri- 
ftianity  to  temporal  and  political  views,  for  maintaining  a  pofition  fo  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  nature,  morality  and  religion,  That  an  evil  may  be  com- 
mitted, for  the  fake  of  good,  which  may  arife  from  it.     But  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  even  this  principle,  (as  bad  a  one  as  it  is)  mould  influence  thofe  per- 
fons,  who,  by  fo  many  abfurd  and  monftrous  fafhoods,  endeavour  to  delude 
men  into  a  belief  of  the  danger  of  the  Church.     If  there  be  any  relying  on 
the  folemn  declarations  of  a  Prince,  famed  for  keeping  his  word,  conftant 
in  the  publick  exercifcs  of  our  religion,  and  determined  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  laws,  we  have  all  the  aflurances  that  can  be  given  us,  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  eftablifhed  Church  under  his  government.    When  a  leading  man  there- 
fore begins  to  grow  apprehenfive  for  the  Church,  you  may  be  fure,  that  he 
is  either  in  danger  of  lofing  a  place,  or  in  defpair  of  getting  one.     It  is  plea- 
fant  on  thefe  occafions,   to  fee  a  notorious  profligate  feized  with  a  concern 
for  his  religion,  and  converting  his  fpleen  into  zeal.    Thefe  narrow  and  felfiih 
views  have  fo  great  an  influence  in  this  city,  that,  among  thofe  who  call 
themfelves  the  landed  intereft,  there  are  feveral  of  my  fellow  Free-holders, 
who  always  fancy  the  Church  in  danger  upon  the  rifing  of  Bank-flock.  But 
the  {landing  abfurd ities,  without  the  belief  of  which  no  man  is  reckoned  a 
ftanch  Churchman,  are,  That  there  is  a  Calves-head  club ;  for  which,  (by 
the  way)  fome  pious  Tory  has  made  fuitable  hymns  and  devotions :  that  there 
is  a  confederacy  among  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Prelates  to  deflroy  Epifco- 
pacy ;    and  that  all,    who  talk  againft  Popery,    are  Presbyterians  in    their 
hearts.      The  emiffaries  of  the  party  are  fo  diligent  in  fpreading  ridiculous 
fifrlons  of  this  kind,  that  at  prefent,  if  we  may  credit  common  report,  there 

are 
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are  fcveral  remote  parts  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is  firmly  believed,  that  all 
the  Churches  in  London  are  (hut  up ;  and  that  if  any  Clergyman  walks  the 
Streets  in  his  habit,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  knocked  down  by  fome  Sturdy 
Schifmatick. 

We  may  obferve  upon  this  occafion,  that  there  are  many  particular  falf- 
hoods  fuited  to  the  particular  climates  and  latitudes  in  which  they  are  publish- 
ed, according  as  the  fituation  of  the  place  makes  them  lefs  liable  to  difcovery  : 
there  is  many  a  lye,  that  will  not  thrive  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London : 
nay,  we  often  find  a  lye  born  in  Southwark,  that  dies  the  fame  day  on  this 
fide  the  water :  and  feveral  produced  in  the  loyal  ward  of  Port-foken  of  fo 
feeble  a  make,  as  not  to  bear  carriage  to  the  Royal-Exchange.  However,  as 
the  mints  of  calumny  are  perpetually  at  work,  there  are  a  great  number  of  cu- 
rious inventions  ifiued  out  from  time  to  time,  which  grow  current  among 
the  party,  and  circulate  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

As  the  defign  of  this  paper  is  not  to  exafperate,  but  to  undeceive  my  coun- 
trymen, let  me  deiire  them  to  confider  the  many  inconveniencies  they  bring 
upon  themfelves  by  thefe  mutual  intercourfes  of  credulity  and  falfhood.  I 
mall  only  remind  the  credulous  of  the  Strong  delufion  they  have  by  this 
means  been  led  into  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives.  Their  hopes  have 
been  kept  up  by  a  fucceffion  of  lies  for  near  thirty  years.  How  many  perfons 
have  Starved  in  expectation  of  thofe  profitable  employments,  which  were 
prom'ued  them  by  the  authors  of  thefe  forgeries  !  how  many  of  them  have 
died  with  regret,  when  they  thought  they  were  within  a  month  of  enjoying 
the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  a  popiih  and  arbitrary  reign  ! 

I  would  therefore  advife  this  blinded  fet  of  men,  not  to  give  credit  to  thofe 
perfons,  by  whom  they  have  been  fo  often  fooled  and  impofed  upon ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  think  it  an  affront  to  their  parts,  when  they  hear  from 
any  of  them  fuch  accounts,  as  they  would  not  dare  to  tell  them,  but  upon 
the  prefumption  that  they  are  ideots.  Or  if  their  zeal  for  the  caufe  fhall  dif- 
pofe  them  to  be  credulous  in  any  points  that  are  favourable  to  it,  I  would  beg 
of  them  not  to  venture  wagers  upon  the  truth  of  them :  and  in  this  prefent 
conjuncture,  by  no  means  to  fell  out  of  the  Stocks  upon  any  news  they  fhall 
hear  from  their  good  friends  at  Perth.  As  thefe  party  fictions  are  the  proper 
fubjects  of  mirth  and  laughter,  their  deluded  believers  are  only  to  be  treated 
with  pity  or  contempt.  But  as  for  thofe  incendiaries  of  figure  and  distinction, 
who  are  the  inventors  and  publifhers  of  fuch  grofs  falfhoods  and  calumnies, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  by  others,  but  with  the  utmoSt  deteftation  and  ab- 
horrence ;  nor,  one  would  think,  by  themfelves,  without  the  greateft  remorfe 
and  compunction  of  heart ;  when  they  confider,  that  in  order  to  give  a  fpirit 
to  a  defperate  caufe,  they  have,  by  their  falfe  and  treacherous  insinuations 
and  reports,  betrayed  fo  many  of  their  friends  into  destruction.  Mon- 
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Adveniet  qui  vejira  dies  mulieribus  armis 

Verba  redarguerit.  Virg. 


I  Have  heard  that  feveral  Ladies  of  diftin&ion,  upon  the  reading  of  my 
fourth  paper,  are  ftudying  methods  how  to  make  themfelves  ufeful  to 
the  publick.  One  has  a  defign  of  keeping  an  open  Tea-table,  where 
every  man  fhall  be  welcome  that  is  a  friend  to  King  George.  Another  is  for 
fetting  up  an  affembly  for  Baflet,  where  none  {hall  be  admitted  to  Punt,  that 
have  not  taken  the  oaths.  A  third  is  upon  an  invention  of  a  drefs  which  will 
put  every  Tory  Lady  out  of  countenance :  I  am  not  informed  of  the  particu- 
lars, but  am  told  in  general,  that  (he  has  contrived  to  (hew  her  principles  by 
the  fetting  of  her  commode ;  fo  that  k  will  be  impoflible  for  any  woman, 
that  is  difaffetted,  to  be  in  the  fafhion.  Some  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Fan  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs,  againft  Popery,  by  exhibiting 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  various  figures ;  and  that  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  fuperftitious  ufe  of  Beads,  may  be  very  aptly  exprened  in  the 
make  of  a  pearl  Neck-lace.  As  for  the  civil  part  of  our  conftitution,  it  is 
unanimoully  agreed  among  the  leaders  of  the  fex,  that  there  is  no  glory  in 
making  a  man  their  flave,  who  has  not  naturally  a  paffion  for  liberty  ;  and 
to  difallow  of  all  profeflions  of  Paflive-obedience,  but  from  a  lover  to  his 
Miftrefs. 

It  happens  very  luckily  for  the  intereft  of  the  Whigs,  that  their  very  ene- 
mies acknowledge  the   fineft  women  of  Great-Britain  to  be  of  that  party. 
The  Tories  are  forced  to  borrow  their  Toafts  from  their  antagonifts ;  and  can 
fcarce  find  beauties  enough  of  their  own  fide  to  fupply  a  fingle  round  ot  Octo- 
ber.   One  may,  indeed,  fometimes  difcover  among  the  malignants  of  the  fex, 
a  face  that  feems  to  have  been  naturally  defigned  for  a  Whig  Lady :  but  then 
it  is  fo  often  flumed  with  rage,  or  fowered  with  difappointments,  that  one 
cannot  but  be  troubled  to  fee  it  thrown  away  upon  the  owner.     Would  the 
pretty  malecontent  be  perfuaded  to  love  her  King  and  country,  it  would  dif- 
fufe  a  chearfulnefs  through  all  her  features,  and  give  her  quite  another  air.    I 
would  therefore  advife  thefe,  my  gentle  Readers,  as  they  confult  the  good  of 

their 
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their  faces,  to  forbear  frowning  upon  loyalifls,  and  pouting  at  the  government. 
In  the  mean  time,  what  may  we  not  hope  from  a  caufe,  which  is  recommended 
by  all  the  allurement  of  beauty,  and  the  force  of  truth !  It  is  therefore  to 
be  hoped  that  every  fine  woman  will  make  this  laudable  ufe  of  her  charms-, 
and  that  fhe  may  not  want  to  be  frequently  reminded  of  this  great  duty,  I  will 
only  defire  her  to  think  of  her  country  every  time  fhe  looks  in  her  glafs. 

But  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  to  prefer ibe  fuch  rules,  as  mail  be  fuitable  to 
the  fex  in  general,  I  fhall  confider  them  under  their  feveral  divifions  of  Maids, 
Wives  and  Widows. 

As  for  Virgins,  who  are  unexperienced  in  the  wiles  of  men,  they  would  do 
well  to  confider  how  little  they  are  to  rely  on  the  faith  of  lovers,  who  in  lefs 
than  a  year  have  broken  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  Sovereign ;  and  what 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  vows  and  proteftations  of  fuch  as  mew  them- 
felves  fo  little  afraid  of  perjury.  Befides,  what  would  an  innocent  young 
Lady  think,  mould  fhe  marry  a  man  without  examining  his  principles,  and 
afterwards  find  herfelf  got  with  child  by  a  rebel  ? 

In  the  next  place,  every  wife  ought  to  anfwer  for  her  man.  If  the  huf- 
band  be  engaged  in  a  feditious  club,  or  drinks  myfterious  healths,  or  be  fru- 
gal of  his  candles  on  a  rejoicing  night,  let  her  look  to  him,  and  keep  him 
out  of  harms  way;  or  the  world  will  be  apt  to  fay,  fhe  has  a  mind  to  be  a 
widow  before  her  time.  She  ought  in  fuch  cafes  to  exert  the  authority  of  the 
curtain  lecture;  and  if  fhe  finds  him  of  a  rebellious  difpofition,  to  tame  him 
as  they  do  birds  of  prey,  by  dinning  him  in  the  ears  all  night  long. 

Widows  may  be  fuppofed  women  of  too  good  fenfe  not  to  difcountenance 
all  practices,  that  have  a  tendency  to  the  deftruction  of  mankind.  Befides 
they  have  a  greater  intereft  in  property  than  either  maids  or  wives,  and  do 
not  hold  their  jointures  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  portions  or  pin-money.  So 
that  it  is  as  unnatural  for  a  Dowager,  as  a  Free-holder,  to  be  an  enemy  to 
our  conftitution. 

As  nothing  is  more  inftructive  than  examples,  I  would  recommend  to  the 
perufal  of  our  Britifi  virgins  the  ftory  of  delta  a  Roman  fpinfter,  whofe  be- 
haviour is  reprefented  by  all  their  hiflorians,  as  one  of  the  chief  motives  that 
difcouraged  the  Tarquins  from  profecuting  their  attempt  to  regain  the  throne 
from  whence  they  had  been  expelled.  Let  the  married  women  reflect  upon 
the  glory  acquired  by  the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  who,  when  her  husband,  after 
long  exile,  was  returning  into  his  country  with  fire  and  fword,  diverted  him 
from  fo  cruel  and  unnatural  an  enterpiize.  And  let  thofe  who  have  out-lived 
their  husbands,  never  forget  their  country-woman  Boadicia,  who  headed  her 
troops  in  perfon  againft  the  invalion  of  a  Roman  army,  and  encouraged  them 
with  this  memorable  faying,  /,  who  am  a  woman,  am  refolved  upon  vitfory  or 

Vol.  IV  Zz  death: 
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death:    but  as  for  you  who  are  men,  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,   chufe  life  and 

Jlavery. 

But  I  do  not  propofe  to  our  Briti/b  Ladies,  that  they  fhould  turn  Ama- 
zons in  the  fervice  of  their  Sovereign,  nor  fo  much  as  let  their  nails  grow  for 
the  defence 'of  their  country.  The  men  will  take  the  work  of  the  field  off 
their  hands,  and  fhew  the  world,  that  Englifi  valour  cannot  be  matched, 
when  it  is  animated  by  Englijh  beauty.  I  do  not  however  difapprove  the  pro- 
j'ecl:  which  is  now  on  foot  for  a  Female  AJfociation;  and,  fince  I  hear  the  fair 
confederates  cannot  agree  among  themfelves  upon  a  form,  (hall  prefume  to 
lay  before  them  the  following  rough  draught,  to  be  corrected  or  improved,  as 
they  in  their  wifdom  fhall  think  fit. 

"  \17E  tne  Conforts»  R-en&s>  and  Spinfters  of  the  Ifle  of  Great-Britain, 
«    VV    whofe  names  are  under-written,   being  moft  paflionately  offended  at 
<£  the  falfhood  and  perfidioufnefs  of  certain  faithlefs  men,  and  at  the  luke- 
"  warmth  and  indifference  of  others,  have  entered  into  a  voluntary  Affocia- 
"  tion  for  the  good  and  fafety  of  our  conftitution.     And  we  do  hereby  en- 
"  gage  our  felves  to  raife  and  arm  our  vaffals  for  the  fervice  of  his  Majefly 
"  King  George,  and  him  to  defend  with  our  tongues  and  hearts,  our  eyes, 
"  eye-lafhes,  favourites,  lips,  dimples,  and  every  other  feature,  whether  na- 
"  tural  or  acquired.     We  promife  publickly  and  openly  to  avow  the  loyalty 
"  of  our  principles  in  every  word  we  fhall  utter,  and  every  patch  we  mail 
"  flick  on.     We  do  farther  promife,  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  all  the  flames, 
"  darts  and  arrows  with  which  nature  has  armed  us ;   never  to  correfpond 
"  with  them  by  figh,  ogle,  or  billet-doux  ;  not  to  have  any  intercourfe  with 
"  them  either  in  fnuff  or  tea;  nor  to  accept  the  civility  of  any  man's  hand, 
"  who  is  not  ready  to  ufe  it  in  .the  defence  of  his  country.     We  are  determi- 
"  ned  in  fo  good  a  caufe  to  endure  the  greatefl  hardfhips  and  feverities,  if 
"  there  fhould  be  occafion;  and  even  to  wear  the  manufacture  of  our  coun- 
"  try    rather  than   appear  the  friends  of  a  foreign  interefl  in  the  richefl 
"  French  brocade.     And  forgetting  all  private  feuds,  jealoufies  and  animofi- 
"  ties    we  do  unanimoufly  oblige  our  felves,  by  this  our  Afiociation,  to  ftand 
"  and'  fall  by  one  another,  as  loyal  and  faithful  fifters  and  fellow-fubjeds. 

N  B.  This  Afiociation  will  be  lodged  at  Mr.  Motteux's,  where  attendance 
will  be  given  to  the  fubferibers,  who  are  to  be  ranged  in  their  refpe&ive  co- 
lumns, as  maids,  wives,  and  widows. 


Fridayt 
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Con/ilia  qui  dant  prava  cautis  hominibus, 

Et  perdunt  operant,  et  deridentur  turpitjr.  Phaedr. 


THOUGH  I  have  already  feen,  in  The  Town-Talk,  a  Letter  from  a 
celebrated  Englijh-Man  to  the  Pretender,  which  is  indeed  an  excel- 
lent anfwer  to  his  Declaration,  the  title  of  this  paper  obliges  me  to 
publifh  the  following  piece,  which  confiders  it  in  different  lights. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Free-Holders  of  Great-Britain,  in  anfwer  to  that  of 

the  Pretender. 

VT/'E,  by  the  Mercy  of  God,  Free-holders  of  Great-Britain,  to  the  popifh 
VV  Pretender,  who  ftyles  himfelf  King  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  De- 
fender of  our  Faith,  Defiance.  Having  feen  a  libel,  which  you  have 
lately  publiftied  againft  the  King  and  people  of  thefe  realms  under  the  title  of 
aDECLARATioN,  We,  injujlice  to  the  fentiments  of  our  own  hearts,  have 
thought  fit  to  return  you  the  following  anfwer;  wherein  we  fliall  endeavour 
to  reduce  to  method  the  feveral  particulars,  which  you  have  contrived  to 
throw  together  with  much  malice,  and  no  lefs  confufion. 

We  believe  you  fincere  in  the  firft  part  of  your  declaration,  where  you  own 
it  would  be  a  great  fatisfa&ion  to  you  to  be  placed  upon  the  throne  by  our 
endeavours :  but  you  difcourage  us  from  making  ufe  of  them,  by  declaring  it 
to  be  your  right  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  As  for  the  laws  of  pod, 
we  mould  think  our  felves  great  tranfgreflbrs  of  them,  mould  we  for  your 
fake  rebel  againft  a  Prince,  who,  under  God,  is  the  moft  powerful  defender 
of  that  religion  which  we  think  the  moft  pleafing  to  him:  and  as  for  the 
laws  of  man,  we  conceive  thofe  to  be  of  that  kind,  which  have  been  enact- 
ed from  time  to  time  for  near  thirty  years  paft  againft  you  and  your  preten- 
fions,  by  the  Legiflature  of  this  kingdom. 

You  afterwards  proceed  to  invedlives  againft  the  Royal  Family:  which  we 
do  affure  you  is  a  very  unpopular  topick,  except  to  your  few  deluded  friends 
among  the  rabble. 
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You  call  them  Aliens  to  our  country,  not  confidering  that  King  George  has 
lived  above  a  year  longer  in  England  than  ever  you  did.  You  fay  they  are 
diftant  in  blood,  whereas  no  body  ever  doubted  that  King  George  is  great  grand- 
lbn  to  King  James  the  Firft,  though  many  believe  that  you  are  not  Ton  to 
King  James  the  Second.  Befides,  all  the  world  acknowledes  he  is  the  near- 
eft  to  our  Crown  of  the  Proteftant  blood,  of  which  you  cannot  have  one 
drop  in  your  veins,  unlefs  you  derive  it  from  fuch  parents  as  you  do  not  care 
for  owning. 

Your  next  argument  againft  the  Royal  family,  is,  that  they  arejlrangers  to 
our  language:  but  they  muft  be  ftrangers  to  the  Britifo  Court  who  told  you-, 
fo.     However  you  muft  know,  that  we  plain  men  mould  prefer  a  King  who 
was  a  ftranger  to  our  language,  before  one  who  is  a  ftranger  to  our  laws  and 
religion:  for  we  could  never  endure  French  fentiments,  though  delivered  in 
our  native  dialect;  and  mould  abhor  an  arbitrary  Prince,  though  he  tyran- 
nized over  us  in  the  fineft  Englifi  that  ever  was  fpoken.     For  thefe  reafons, 
Sir,  we  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  hearing  a  man,  that  has  been  bred  up  in 
the   politicks  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,    talk   intelligibly  from  the  Britifi 
throne;  efpecially  when  we  confider,  however  he  may  boaft  of  his  fpeaking 
Englifo,  he  fays  his  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

We  come  now  to  the  grievances  for  which,  in  your  opinion,  we  ought  to 
take  up  arms  againft  our  prefent  Sovereign.  The  greateft  you  feem  to  infift 
upon,  and  which  is  moft  in  the  mouths  of  your  party,  is  the  Union  of  the 
two  kingdoms ;  for  which  his  Majefty  ought  moft  certainly  to  be  depofed,  be- 
caufe  it  was  made  under  the  reign  of  her,  whom  you  call  your  Dearfifter  of 
glorious  memory.  Other  grievances  which  you  hint  at  under  his  Majefty's  ad- 
miniftration,  are,  the  murder  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  who  was  beheaded 
before  King  George  was  born ;  and  the  fufferings  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
which  perhaps  his  prefent  Majefty  cannot  wholly  clear  himfelf  of,  becaufe  he 
came  into  the  world  a  day  before  his  Reftoration. 

As  on  the  one  fide  you  arraign  his  prefent  Majefty  by  this  moft  extraordi- 
nary retrofpecl,  on  the  other  hand  you  condemn  his  Government  by  what 
we  may  call  the  fpirit  of  Second  Sight.  You  are  not  content  to  draw  into 
his  reign  thofe  mifchiefs  that  were  done  a  hundred  years  ago,  unlefs  we  an- 
ticipate thofe  that  may  happen  a  hundred  years  hence.  So  that  the  keeneft 
of  your  arrows  either  fall  ftiort  of  him,  or  flye  over  his  head.  We  take  it 
for  a  certain  fign  that  you  are  at  a  lofs  for  prefent  grievances,  when  you  are 
thus  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  your  future  profpecls,  and  future  miferies. 
Now,  Sir,  you  muft  know,  that  we  Free-holders  have  a  natural  averfion  to 
hanging,  and  do  not  know  how  to  anfwer  it  to  our  wives  and  families,  if  we 
ftiould  venture  our  necks  upon  the  truth  of  your  prophecies.     In  our  ordinary 
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way  of  judging,  we  guefs  at  the  King's  future  conduct  by  what  we  have  leen 
already ;  nnd  therefore  beg  you  will  excufe  us  if  for  the  prefent  we  defer 
entring  into  a  rebellion,  to  which  you  fo  gracioufly  invite  us.  When  we  have 
as  bad  a  profpecl  of  our  King  Georges  reign,  as  we  fhould  have  of  yours, 
then  will  be  your  time  to  date  another  declaration  from  your  Court  at  Ccm- 
merci:  which,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  prophecy  in  our  turn,  cannot  polii- 
bly  happen  before  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  your  reign. 

Having  confidered  the  pafl  and  future  grievances  mentioned  in  your  decla- 
ration, we  come  now  to  the  prefent ;  all  of  which  are  founded  upon  this  fup- 
pofuion,  That  whatever  is  done  by  his  Majefty  or  his  Minifters  to  keep  you 
out  of  the  Britijb  throne,  is  a  grievance.  Thefe,  Sir,  may  be  grievances  to 
you,  but  they  are  none  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  them  as  the 
greateft  inftances  of  his  Majefty 's  care  and  tendernefs  for  his  people.  To 
take  them  in  order:  The  firft  relates  to  the  Miniftry;  who  are  chofen,  as 
you  obferve  very  rightly,  out  of  the  worft,  and  not  the  beft  of  your  fubjedls. 
Now,  Sir,  can  you  in  confcience  think  us  to  be  fuch  fools  as  to  rebel  againft 
the  King,  for  having  employed  thofe  who  are  his  molt  eminent  friends,  and 
were  the  greateft  fufferers  in  his  caule  before  he  came  to  the  crown  ;  and  for 
having  removed  a  General  who  is  now  actually  in  arms  againft  him,  and  two 
Secretaries  of  State,  both  of  whom  have  lifted  themfelves  in  your  fervice ;  or 
becaufe  he  chofe  to  fubftitute  in  their  places  fuch  men  who  had  diftincruimed 
themfelves  by  their  zeal  againft  you,  in  the  moil  famous  battels,  negotiations, 
and  debates. 

The  fecond  grievance  you  mention,  is,  that  the  glory  of  the  late  Queen 
has  fuffered,  who,  you  infinuate,  had fecured  to  you  the  enjoyment  of  that  Inhe- 
ritance out  of  which  you  had  been  fo  long  kept.  This  may  indeed  be  a  reafon 
why  her  memory  ftiould  be  precious  with  you  :  but  you  may  be  fure  we  (hall 
think  never  the  better  of  her,  for  her  having  your  good  word.  For  the 
fame  reafon  it  makes  us  ftare,  when  we  hear  it  objected  to  his  prefent  Maje- 
fty, That  he  is  not  kind  to  Her  faithful  fervants  ;  fince,  if  we  can  believe  what 
you  your  felf  fay,  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  be  His  faithful  fervants.  And 
by  the  way,  many  of  your  private  friends  here  wifh  you  would  forbear  bab- 
bling at  that  rate:  For,  to  tell  you  a  fecret,  we  are  very  apt  to  fufpecl:  that 
any  Englifo  man,  who  deferves  your  praife,  deferves  to  be  hanged. 

The  next  grievance,  which  you  have  a  mighty  mind  to  redrefs  among  us, 
is  the  Parliament  ot  Great-Britain,  againft  whom  you  bring  a  ftale  accufa- 
tion  which  has  been  ufed  by  every  minority  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  namelv, 
that  it  was  procured  by  unwarrantable  influences  and  corruptions.  We  can- 
not indeed  blame  you  for  being  angry  at  thole,  who  have  let  fuch  a  round, 
price  upon  your  head.     Your  accuiation  of  our  High  Court  of  Parliament 

puts- 
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puts  us  in  mind  of  a  ftory,  often  told  among  us  Free-holders,  concerning  a 
rattle-brained  young  fellow,  who  being  indicted  for  two  or  three  pranks  up- 
on the  high-way,  told  the  Judge  he  would  fwear  the  peace  againft  him,  for 
putting  him  in  fear  of  his  life. 

The  next  grievance  is  fuch  a  one,  that  we  are  amazed  how  it  could  come 
into  your  head.  Your  words  are  as  follow.  Wbiljl  the  principal  powers  en- 
gaged in  the  late  wars  do  enjoy  the  blefjings  of  peace,  and  are  attentive  to  dij- 
charge  their  debts,  and  eafe  their  people,  Great-Britain  in  the  midjl  of  peace, 
feels  all  the  load  of  war.  New  debts  are  contracted,  new  armies  are  raijed  at 
home,  Dutch  forces  are  brought  into  thefe  kingdoms.  What  in  the  name  of 
wonder  do  you  mean?  Are  you  in  earneft,  or  do  you  defign  to  banter  us? 
Whom  is  the  nation  obliged  to  for  all  this  load  of  war  that  it  feels  ?  Had  you 
been  wife  enough  to  have  flept  at  Bar-le-duc  in  a  whole  skin,  we  mould  not 
have  contracted  new  debts,  raifed  new  armies,  or  brought  over  Dutch  forces 
to  make  an  example  of  you. 

The  moft  pleafant  grievance  is  ftill  behind,  and  indeed  a  raoft  proper  one 
to  clofe  up  this.  King  George  has  taken  pofefjion  of  the  Dutchy  o/'Bremen, 
whereby  a  door  is  opened  to  let  in  an  inundation  of  foreigners  from  abroad,  and 
to  reduce  thefe  nations  to  the  fate  of  a  Province  to  one  of  the  mojl  inconfiderable 
Provinces  of  the  Empire.  And  do  you  then  really  believe  the  mob- ftory,  that 
King  George  defigns  to  make  a  bridge  of  boats  from  Hannover  to  Wapping  t 
We  would  have  you  know  that  fome  of  us  read  Baker's  Chronicle,  and  do 
not  find  that  William  the  Conqueror  ever  thought  of  making  England  a  Pro- 
vince to  his  native  Dutchy  of  Normandy,  notwithstanding  it  lay  Co  much 
more  convenient  for  that  purpofe :  nor  that  King  James  the  Firft  had  ever 
any  thoughts  of  reducing  this  nation  to  the  ftate  of  a  Province  to  his  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  though  it  lies  upon  the  fame  Continent.  But  pray 
how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  Electorate  of  Hannover  is  become  all  of  a  fud- 
den  one  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  provinces  of  the  Empire?  If  you  under- 
value it  upon  the  account  of  its  religion,  you  have  fome  reafon  for  what  you 
fay;  though  you  fhould  not  think  we  are  fuch  ftrangers  to  maps,  and  live  fo 
much  out  of  the  world,  as  to  be  ignorant  that  it  is  for  power  and  extent 
the  fecond  Proteftant  ftate  in  Germany ;  and  whether  you  know  it  or  no,  the 
Proteftant  religion  in  the  Empire,  is  looked  upon  as  a  fufficient  balance 
againft  Popery.  Befides,  you  fhould  have  confidered  that  in  your  declaration 
upon  the  King's  coming  to  the  throne  of  Great-Britain,  you  endeavoured  to 
terrify  us  from  receiving  him,  by  reprefenting  him  as  a  powerful  foreign 
Prince,  fupported  by  a  numerous  army  of  his  own  fubjecls.  Be  that  as  it  will; 
we  are  no  more  afraid  of  being  a  province  to  Hannover,  than  the  Hannove- 
rians  are  apprehenfive  of  being  a  province  to  Bremen. 

We 
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We  have  now  taken  notice  of  thofe  great  evils  which  you  are  come  to  re- 
fcue  us  from  :  but  as  they  arefuch  as  we  have  neither  felt  or  feen,  we  defire 
you  will  put  your  felf  to  no  farther  trouble  for  our  fakes. 

You  afterwards  begin  a  kind  of  Te  Deum,  before  the  time,  in  that  remark- 
able fentence,  We  adore  the  wifdom  of  the  Divine  Providence,  which  has  opened 
a  way  to  our  Rejioration,  by  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  very  meafures  that  were  laid  to 
difappoint  us  for  ever.  We  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  you  mean  by  this  de- 
vout jargon  :  but  by  what  goes  before  and  follows,  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  this : 
That  the  coming  of  King  George  to  the  Crown,  has  made  many  malecon- 
tents,  and  by  that  means  opened  a  way  to  your  Restoration ;  whereas  you 
fhould  confider,  that  if  he  had  not  come  to  the  Crown,  the  way  had  been 
open  of  it  felf.  In  the  fame  pious  paragraph,  You  moji  earnejlly  conjure  us  to 
purfue  thofe  methods  for  your  Rejioration,  which  the  finger  of God feems  to  point 
out  to  us.  Now  the  only  methods  which  we  can  make  ufe  for  that  end,  arc 
Civil  war,  rapine,  bloodfhed,  treafon  and  perjury  ;  methods  which  we  Pro- 
tectants do  humbly  conceive,  can  never  be  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  linger  of 

God. 

The  reft  of  your  Declaration  contains  the  encouragements  you  give  us  to 
rebel.  Firft,  you  promife  to  fhare  with  us  all  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
we  mall  meet  with  in  this  worthy  enterprize.  You  are  very  much  in  the 
right  of  it:  You  have  nothing  to  lofe,  and  hope  to  get  a  Crown:  We  do  not 
hope  for  any  new  Free-holds,  and  only  defire  to  keep  what  we  have.  As 
therefore  you  are  in  the  right  to  undergo  dangers  and  difficulties  to  make 
your  felf  our  mafter,  we  fhall  think  our  felves  as  much  in  the  right  to  under- 
go dangers  and  difficulties  to  hinder  you  from  being  fo. 

Secondly,  You  promife  to  refer  your  and  our  interejl  to  a  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment, which  you>are  refolved  to  call  immediately.  We  fuppofe  you  mean  if  the 
froft  holds.  But,  Sir,  we  are  certainly  informed  there  is  a  Parliament  now 
fitting  at  Wejlminjler,  that  are  bufy  at  prefent  in  taking  care  both  of  the 
Scotch  and  Englifj  intereft,  and  have  actually  done  every  thing  which  you 
would  let  be  done  by  our  Reprefentatives  in  the  high-lands. 

Thirdly,  You  promife  that  if  we  will  rebel  for  you  againjl  our  prefent  Sove- 
reign, you  will  remit  and  difcharge  all  crimes  of '  high -treafon,  mifprifon,  and  all 
ether  crimes  and  offences  whatfoever^  done  or  committed  againjl  you  or  your  fa- 
ther. But  will  you  anfwer  in  this  cafe  that  King  George  will  forgive  us  ? 
Otherwife  we  befeech  you  to  confider  what  poor  comfort  it  would  be  for  a 
Britifi  Free-holder  to  be  conveyed  up  Holboum  with  your  pardon  in  his 
pocket.  And  here  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  conditions  of  your  gene- 
ral pardon  are  fo  ftinted,  as  to  fhew  that  you  are  very  cautious  left  your  good- 
nature  fhould  carry  you  too  far.     You  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  it,  all 

thofe 
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thofe  who  do  not  from  the  time  of  your  landing  lax  hold  on  mercy,  and  return 
to  their  duty  and  allegiance.  By  this  means  all  neuters  and  lookers-on  are  to 
be  executed  of  courfe:  And  by  the  ftudied  ambiguity  in  which  you  couch  the 
terms  of  your  gracious  pardon,  you  ftill  leave  room  to  gratify  your  felf  in  all 
the  pleafures  of  tyranny  and  revenge. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  fo  bad  an  opinion  of  rebellion,  as  well  as  of 
vour  motives  to  it,  and  rewards  for  it,  that  you  may  reft  fatisfied,  there  are 
few  Free-holders  on  this  fide  the  Forth  who  will  engage  in  it :  and  we  verily 
believe  that  you  will  fuddenly  take  a  refolution  in  your  cabinet  of  Highlanders 
to  fcamper  off  with  your  new  crown,  which  we  are  told  the  Ladies  of  thofe 
parts  have  fo  generoufly  clubbed  for.  And  you  may  aflure  your  felf  that  it  is 
the  only  one  you  are  like  to  get  by  this  notable  expedition.  And  fo  we  bid 
you  heartily  farewel. 

Dated  Jan.  19.  in  the  fecond year  of  onr 
fublick  happinefs. 


)M0 10.  Monday,  January  2.5. 


Potior  vifa  ejl  periculofa  libertas  quieto  fervitio.  Sail. 


ONE  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  honeft  and  difinterefted  Britons 
of  what  party  foever,  if  they  underftood  one  another,  are  of  the  fame 
opinion  in  points  of  Government :  and  that  the  grofs  of  the  people, 
who  are  impofed  upon  by  terms  which  they  do  not  comprehend,  are  Whigs 
in  their  hearts.  They  are  made  to  believe,  that  paflive  obedience  and  non- 
refiftance,  unlimited  power  and  indefeafible  right,  have  fomething  of  a  ve- 
nerable and  religious  meaning  in  them;  whereas  in  reality  they  only  imply, 
that  a  King  of  Great-Britain  has  a  right  to  be  a  Tyrant,  and  that  his  fub- 
jects  are  obliged  in  confeience  to  be  Haves.  Were  the  cafe  truly  and  fairly 
laid  before  them,  they  would  know,  that  when  they  make  a  profeflion  of 
fuch  principles,  they  renounce  their  legal  claim  to  liberty  and  property,  and 
unwarily  fubmit  to  what  they  really  abhor. 

It  is  our  happinefs,  under  the  prefent  Reign,  to  hear  our  King  from  the 
throne  exhorting  us  to  be  zealous  affertors  of  the  liberties  of  our  country ; 
which  exclude  all  pretentions  to  an  arbitrary,  tyrannick,  defpotick  power. 
Thofe,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  live  under  fuch  a  power,  who  have  no 

other 
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other  law  but  the  will  of  their  Prince,  and  confequently  no  privileges,  but 
what  are  precarious.  For  though  in  fome  arbitrary  Governments  there  may 
be  a  body  of  laws  obferved  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  juftice,  they  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  fecure  any  rights  to  the  people  ;  becaufe  they  may  be  difpenfed  with, 
or  laid  afide,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  Sovereign. 

And  here  it  very  much  imports  us  to  confider,  that  arbitrary  power  natu- 
rally tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  Sovereign,  who  might  pofllbly  have  been  a 
good  one,  had  he  been  inverted  with  an  authority  limited  and  circumfcribed 
by  laws.  None  can  doubt  of  this  tendency  in  arbitrary  power,  who  confider 
that  it  fills  the  mind  of  man  with  great  and  unreafonable  conceits  of  himfelf- 
raifes  him  into  a  belief,  that  he  is  of  a  fuperior  fpecies  to  his  fubjects ;  extin- 
guishes in  him  the  principle  cf  fear,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  motives  to 
all  duties;  and  creates  an  ambition  of  magnifying  himfelf,  by  the  exertion  of 
fuch  a  power  in  all  its  inftances.  So  great  is  the  danger,  that  when  a  Sove- 
reign can  do  what  he  will,  he  will  do  what  he  can. 

•One  of  the  moft  arbitrary  Princes  in  our  age  was  Muley  IJhmae/,  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  who,  after  a  long  Reign,  died  about  a  twelve-month  a^o.  This 
Prince  was  a  man  of  much  wit  and  natural  fenfe,  of  an  active  temper,  un- 
daunted courage,  and  great  application.  He  was  a  defcendent  of  Mahomet; 
and  fo  exemplary  for  his  adherence  to  the  law  of  his  Prophet,  that  he  ab- 
ftained  all  his  life  from  the  tafte  of  wine  ;  began  the  annual  faft,  or  Lent  of 
Ramadan  two  months  before  his  fubjects;  was  frequent  in  his  prayers;  and 
that  he  might  not  want  opportunities  of  kneeling,  had  fixed  in  all  the  fpa- 
cious  courts  of  his  Palace  large  confecrated  ftones  pointing  towards  the  Eaft 
for  any  occafional  exercife  of  his  devotion.  What  might  not  have  been  hoped 
from  a  Prince  of  thefe  endowments,  had  they  not  been  all  rendered  ufeleft 
and  ineffectual  to  the  good  of  his  people  by  the  notion  of  that  power  which 
they  afcribed  to  him!  This  will  appear,  if  we  confider  how  he  exercifed  it 
towards  his  fubjects  in  thofe  three  great  points  which  are  the  chief  ends 
of  Government,  the  prefervation  of  their  lives,  the  fecurity  of  their  fortune- 
and  the  determinations  of  juftice  between  man  and  man. 

Foreign  Envoys,  who  have  given  an  account  of  their  audiences,  defcribe 
this  holy  man  mounted  on  horfeback  in  an  open  court,  with  feveral  of  his 
Akaydes,  or  governours  of  provinces  about  him,  ftanding  barefoot,  trem- 
bling, bowing  to  the  earth,  and  at  every  word  he  fpoke,  breaking  out  into 
paflionate  exclamations  of  Praife,  as  Great  is  the  ivifdom  of  our  Lord  the  King  ; 
our  Lord  the  King  /peaks  as  an  angel  from  Heaven.  Happy  was  the  man  among' 
them,  who  was  fo  much  a  favourite  as  to  be  fent  on  an  errand  to  the  molt 
remote  ftreet  in  his  Capital ;  which  he  performed  with  the  greateft  alacrity, 
ran  through  every  puddle  that  lay  in  his  way,  and  took  care  to  return  out  of 
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breath  and  covered  with  dirt,  that  he  might  (hew  himfelf  a  diligent  and  faith- 
ful Minifter.     His  Majefty  at  the  fame  time,  to  exhibit  the  greatnefs  of  his 
power,  and  (hew  his  horfemanfhip,  feldom  difmifled  the  foreigner  from  his 
prefence,  till  he  had  entertained  him  with  the  (laughter  of  two  or  three  of 
his  liege  fubjects,  whom  he  very  dexteroufly  put  to  death  with  the  tilt  of  his 
launce.     St.  Olon,  the  French  Envoy,  tells  us,  that  when  he  had  his  lad  au- 
dience of  him,  he  received  him  in  robes  juft  ftained  with  an  execution  ;  and 
that  he  was  blooded  up  to  his  elbows  by  a  couple  of  Moors,  whom  he  had  been 
butchering  with  his  own  imperial  hands.     By  the  calculation  of  that  Author, 
and  many  others,  who  have  (ince  given  an  account  of  his  exploits,  we  may 
reckon  that  by  his  own  arm  he  killed  above  forty  thoufand  of  his  people.  To 
render  himfelf  the  more  awful,  he  chofe  to  wear  a  Garb  of  a  particular  co- 
lour when  he  v/as  bent  upon  executions  j  fo  that  when  he  appeared  in  yellow, 
his  great  men  hid  themfelves  in  corners,  and  durrt  not  pay  their  court  to  him, 
till  he  had  fatiated  his  third  of  blood  by  the  death  of  fome  of  his  loyal  Com- 
moners, or  of  fuch  unwary  officers  of  State  as  chanced  to  come  in  his  way. 
Upon  this  account  we  are  told,  that  the  firft  news  enquired  after  every  morn- 
ing at  Mequinez,  was,  Whether   the  Emperor  were  ftirring,  and  in  a  good 
or  bad  humour?  As  this  Prince  was  a  great  admirer  of  architecture,  and  em- 
ployed many  thoufands  in  works  of  that  kind,  if  he  did  not  approve  the  plan 
or  the  performance,  it  was  ufual  for  him  to  (hew  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte 
by  demoli(hing  the  building,  and  putting  to  death  all  that  had  a  hand  in  it. 
I  have  heard  but  of  one  inftance  of  his  mercy  -,  which  was  (hewn  to  the 
mafter  of  an  Eng/i/b  veflel.     This  our  Countreyman  prefented  him  with  a 
curious  hatchet,  which  he  received  very  gracioufly;  and  asking  him  whether 
it  had  a  good  edge,  tried  it  upon  the  Donor,   who  (lipping  afide  from  the 
blow,  efcaped  with  the  lofs  only  of  his  right  ear;  for  old  Muley,  upon  fe- 
cond  thoughts,  confidering  that  it  was  not  one  of  his  own  fubjecls,   (topped 
his  hand,  and  would  not  (end  him  to  Paradife.     I  cannot  quit  this  article  of 
his  tendernefs  for  the  lives  of  his  people,  without  mentioning  one  of  his 
Queens,  whom  he  was  remarkably  fond  of  j  as  alfo  a  favourite  prime  Mi nifter, 
who  was  very  dear  to  him.     The  firft  died  by  a  kick  of  her  Lord  the  King, 
when  (lie  was  big  with  child,  for  having  gathered  a  flower  as  (he  was  walk- 
ing with  him  in  his  pleafure  garden.     The  other  was  baftinado'd  to  death  by 
his  Majefty ;  who,  repenting  of  the  drubs  he  had  given  him  when  it  was  too 
late,  to  manifeft  his  efteem  for  the  memory  of  fo  worthy  a  man,  executed 
the  Surgeon  that  could  not  cure  him. 

This  abfolute  Monarch  was  as  notable  a  Guardian  of  the  fortunes,  as  of  the 
lives  of  his  fubjedls.  When  any  man  among  his  people  grew  rich,  in  order 
to  keep  him  from  being  dangerous  to  the  State,  he  ufed  to  fend  for  all  his 
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goods  and  chattels.  His  Governours  of  Towns  and  Provinces,  who  formed 
themfelves  upon  the  example  of  their  Grand  Monarque,  praclifed  rapine,  vio- 
lence, extortion,  and  all  the  arts  of  defpotick  Government  in  their  refpeclive 
diftricts,  that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  make  him  their  yearly 
prefents.  For  the  greateff.  of  his  Viceroys  could  only  propofe  to  himfelf  a 
comfortable  fubfiftence  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  province,  and  was  in  certain 
danger  of  being  recalled  or  hanged,  if  he  did  not  remit  the  bulk  of  it  to  his 
dread  Sovereign.  That  he  might  make  a  right  ufe  of  thefe  prodigious  trea- 
fures,  which  flowed  in  to  him  from  all  the  parts  of  his  wide  Empire,  he 
took  care  to  bury  them  under  ground,  by  the  hands  of  his  moff.  trufty  flaves, 
and  then  cut  their  throats,  as  the  moft  effectual  method  to  keep  them  from 
making  difcoveries.  Thefe  were  his  Ways  and  Means  for  raifing  mony,  by 
which  he  weakened  the  hands  of  the  factious,  and  in  any  cafe  of  emergency, 
could  employ  the  whole  wealth  of  his  Empire,  which  he  had  thus  amaffed 
together  in  his  fubterraneous  Exchequer. 

As  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  property  under  an  arbitrary  government,  you 
may  learn  what  was  Muley  I/hmael's  notion  of  it  from  the  following  ftory. 
Being  upon  the  road,  amidft  his  life-guards,  a  little  before  the  time  of  the 
Ram-feajl,  he  met  one  of  his  Alcaydes  at  the  head  of  his  fervants,  who  were 
driving  a  great  flock  of  fheep  to  market.  The  Emperor  asked  whofe  they 
were:  the  Alcayde  anfwered  with  profound  fubmiffion,  They  are  mine.,  O 
Ifhmael,  Son  e/~Elcherif,  of  the  line  of  Haffan.  'Thine!  thou  f on  of  a  cuckold, 
faid  this  Servant  of  the  Lord;  /  thought  I  had  been  the  only  pro- 
prietor in  this  country-,  upon  which  he  run  him  through  the  body  with  his 
launce,  and  very  pioufly  diftributed  the  fheep  among  his  guards,  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  feaft. 

His  determinations  of  juftice  between  man  and  man,  were  indeed  very 
fummary  and  decifive,  and  generally  put  an  end  to  the  vexations  of  a  law- 
fuit,  by  the  ruin  both  of  Plaintiff  and  Defendant.  Travellers  have  recorded 
feme  famples  of  this  kind,  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  bleflings  of  his 
Adminiftration.  One  of  his  Alcaydes  complaining  to  him  of  a  wife,  whom 
he  had  received  from  his  Majefty's  hands,  and  therefore  could  not  divorce 
her,  that  (lie  ufed  to  pull  him  by  the  beard;  the  Emperor  to  redrefs  this 
grievance,  ordered  his  beard  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  that  he  might  not 
be  liable  to  any  more  fuch  affronts.  A  country  Farmer  having  accufed  fome 
of  his  Negro  guards  for  robbing  him  of  a  drove  of  oxen,  the  Emperor  readi- 
ly fhot  the  offenders :  but  afterwards  demanding  reparation  of  the  accufer, 
for  the  lofsof  fo  many  brave  fellows,  and  finding  him  infolvent,  compound- 
ed the  matter  with  him  by  taking  away  his  life.  There  are  many  other  in- 
ftances  of  the  fame  kind.     I  mufl  obferve  however  under  this  head,  that  the 
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only  good  thing  he  is  celebrated  for,  during  his  whole  reign,  was  the  clear- 
ing of  the  roads  and  high-ways  of  robbers,  with  which  they  ufed  to  be  very 
much  infefted.  But  his  method  was  to  flay  man,  woman  and  child,  who 
lived  within  a  certain  diftance  from  the  place,  where  the  robbery  was  com- 
mitted. This  extraordinary  piece  of  juftice  could  not  but  have  its  effect,  by 
making  every  road  in  his  Empire  unfafe  for  the  profeflion  of  a  free-booter. 

I  muft  not  omit  this  Emperor's  reply  to  Sir  Cloudjley  Shovel,  who  had  taken 
feveral  of  his  fubjedts  by  way  of  reprizal  for  the  Englijh  captives  that  were 
detained  in  his  dominions.  Upon  the  Admiral's  offering  to  exchange  them 
on  very  advantageous  terms,  this  good  Emperor  fent  him  word,  The  Subjects 
he  had  taken  were  poor  men,  not  worth  the  ranfoming;  and  that  he  might 
•  throw  them  over  board,  or  deftroy  them  otherwife  as  he  pleafed. 

Such  was  the  government  of  Muley  Ijhmael,  thefervant  of  God,  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  faithful,  who  was  couragious  lit  the  way  of  the  Lord,  the  noble,  the 
good. 

To  conclude  this  account,  which  is  extracted  from  the  bed  authorities,  I 
fhall  only  obferve  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  late  moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty.  In  a  letter  to  him,  he  compliments  him  with  the  title  of  Sovereign 
Arbiter  of  the  actions  and  wills  of  his  people.  And  in  a  book  publifhed  by  a 
French  man,  who  was  fent  to  him  as  an  Ambaflador,  is  the  following  paf- 
fage,  He  is  abfolute  in  his  States,  and  often  compares  hi mf elf  to  the  Emperor  of 
France,  who  he  fays  is  the  only  perfon  that  knows  how  to  reign  like  himfelf  and 
to  make  his  will  the  law. 

This  was  that  Emperor  of  France  to  whom  the  perfort  who  has  a  great 
mind  to  be  King  of  thefe  realms  owed  his  education,  and  from  whom  he 
learned  his  notions  of  government.  What  mould  hinder  one,  whofe  mind  is 
fo  well  feafoned  with  fuch  prepoueflions,  from  attempting  to  copy  after  his 
patron,  in  the  exercife  of  fuch  a  power  >  efpecially  confidering  that  the  party 
who  efpoufe  his  intereft,  never  fail  to  compliment  a  Prince  that  distributes  all 
his  places  among  them,  with  unlimited  power  on  his  part,  and  unconditional 
obedience  on  that  of  his  Subjects. 


Friday. 
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Hon  i    soit  qjji   mal  y  pense. 


BY  our  lateft  advices,  both  from  town  and  country,  it  appears,  that  the 
Ladies  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  able  to  bear  arms,  that  is,  to  fmile 
or  frown  to  any  purpofe,  have  already  begun  to  commit  hoftilities 
upon  the  men  of  each  oppofite  party.  To  this  end  we  are  afTured,  that 
many  of  them  on  both  fides  exercije  before  their  glafies  every  morning;  that 
they  have  already  cafhiered  feveral  of  their  followers  as  mutineers,  who  have 
contradicted  them  in  fome  political  converfations;  and  that  the  Whig  Ladies 
in  particular  defign  very  foon  to  have  a  general  review  of  their  forces  at  a 
play  befpoken  by  one  of  their  leaders.  This  fett  of  Ladies,  indeed,  as  they 
daily  do  duty  at  Court,  are  much  more  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  airs  and 
graces  than  their  female  antagonifts,  who  are  mod  of  them  bred  in  the 
country :  fo  that  the  fifterhood  of  loyalifts,  in  refped  of  the  fair  malecon- 
tents,  are  like  an  army  of  regular  forces,  compared  with  a  raw  undifciplined 
Militia. 

It  is  to  this  misfortune  in  their  education  that  we  may  afcribe  the  rude  and 
opprobrious  language  with  which  the  difaffedled  part  of  the  fex  treat  the 
prefent  Royal  Family.  A  little  lively  ruftick,  who  hath  been  trained  up 
in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  will  prattle  treafon  a  whole  winter's  evening, 
and  firing  together  a  parcel  of  filly  feditious  flories,  that  are  equally  void  of 
decency  and  truth.  Nay,  you  fometimes  meet  with  a  zealous  matron,  who 
fets  up  for  the  pattern  of  a  parifh,  uttering  fuch  invectives  as  are  highly 
mif-becoming  her,  both  as  a  woman  and  a  fubjed.  In  anfwer  therefore  to 
fuch  difloyal  termagants,  I  fhall  repeat  to  them  a  fpeech  of  the  honeft  and 
blunt  Duke  du  Sully  to  an  affembly  of  Popijh  Ladies,  who  were  railing 
very  bitterly  againft  Henry  the  Fourth,  at  his  acceflion  to  the  French  throne; 
Ladies,  faid  he,  you  have  a  very  good  King,  if  you  know  when  you  are  well 
However  jet  your  hearts  at  reft,  for  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  fcolded  or  fcratched 
out  of  his  kingdom. 

But  as  I  never  care  to  fpeak  of  the  fair  fex,  unlefs  I  have  an  occafion  to 
praife  them,  I  mail  take  my  leave  of  thefe  ungentle  damfels ;  and  only  beg 
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of  them,  not  to  make  themfelves  lefs  amiable  than  nature  defigned  them,  by 
being  rebels  to  the  bed  of  their  abilities,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  their 
country  into  bloodfhed  and  confufion.  Let  me  therefore  recommend  to  them 
the  example  of  thofe  beautiful  affociates,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  eighth 
paper,  as  I  have  received  the  particulars  of  their  behaviour  from  the  per- 
fon  with  whom  I  lodged  their  Affociation. 

This  affociation  being  written  at  length  in  a  large  roll  of  the  fineft  vellum, 
with  three  diftinct  columns  for  the  maids,  wives,  and  widows,  was  opened 
for  the  fubfcribers  near  a  fortnight  ago.  Never  was  a  fubfcription  for  a 
Raffling  or  an  Opera  more  crowded.  There  is  fcarce  a  celebrated  beauty 
about  town  that  you  may  not  find  in  one  of  the  three  lifts;  infomuch,  that 
if  a  man,  who  did  not  know  the  defign,  mould  read  only  the  names  of  the 
fubfcribers,  he  would  fancy  every  column  to  be  a  catalogue  of  Toafts. 
Mr.  Motteux  has  been  heard  to  fay  more  than  once,  that  if  he  had  the  portraits 
of  all  the  affociates,  they  would  make  a  finer  auction  of  pictures,  than  he  or 
any  body  elfe  had  exhibited. 

Several  of  thefe  Ladies  indeed  criticifed  upon  the  form  of  the  Affociation. 
One  of  them,  after  the  perufal  of  it,  wondered  that  among  the  features  to 
be  ufed  in  defence  of  their  country,  there  was  no  mention  made  of  Teeth; 
upon  which  fhe  fmiled  very  charmingly,  and  difcovered  as  fine  a  fett  as  ever 
eye  beheld.  Another,  who  was  a  tall  lovely  Prude,  holding  up  her  head  in 
a  moft  majeftick  manner,  faid,  with  fome  difdain,  (he  thought  a  good  Neck 
might  have*  done  his  Majefty  as  much  fervice  as  fmiles  or  dimples.  A 
third  looked  upon  the  Affociation  as  defective,  becaufe  fo  neceffary  a  word 
as  Hands  was  omitted;  and  by  her  manner  of  taking  up  the  pen,  it  was  eafy 
to  guefs  the  reafon  of  her  objection, 

Moft  of  the  perfons  who  affociated,  have  done  much  more  than  by  the 
letter  of  the  Affociation  they  were  obliged  to;  having  not  only  fet  their 
names  to  it,  but  fubfcribed  their  feveral  aids  and  fubfidies  for  the  carrying 
on  fo  good  a  caufe.  In  the  virgin  column  is  one  who  fubfcribes  fifteen  lovers, 
all  of  them  good  men  and  true.  There  is  another  who  fubfcribes  five  ad- 
mirers, with  one  tall  handfome  black  man  fit  to  be  a  Colonel.  In  fhort, 
there  is  fcarce  one  in  this  lift  who  does  not  engage  herfelf  to  fupply  a  quota 
of  brisk  young  fellows,  many  of  them  already  equipt  with  hats  and  feathers. 
Among  the  reft,  was  a  pretty  fprightly  Coquette,  with  fparkling  eyes,  who 
fubfcribed  two  quivers  of  arrows. 

In  the  column  of  wives,  the  firft  that  took  pen  in  hand,  writ  her  own 
name  and  one  vaffal,  meaning  her  husband.  Another  fubfcribes  her  hus- 
band and  three  fons.     Another  her  husband  and  fix  coach-horfes.     Moft  in 
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this  catalogue  paired  themfelves   with  their  refpective  mates,  anfwering   for 
them  as  men  of  honeft  principles,  and  fit  for  the  fervice. 

N.  B.  There  were  two  in  this  column  that  wore  Aflbciation  ribbons;  the 
firft  of  them  fubfcribed  her  husband,  and  her  husband's  friend;  the  fecond 
a  husband  and  five  lovers;  but  upon  enquiry  into  their  characters,  they  are 
both  of  them  found  to  be  Tories,  who  hung  out  falle  colours  to  be  fpies 
upon  the  Aflbciation,  or  to  infinuate  to  the  world  by  their  fubfcriptions,  as 
if  a  Lady  of  Whig  principles  could  love  any  man  befides  her  husband. 

The  widows  column  is  headed  by  a  fine  woman  who  calls  her  felf  Boadicea 
and  fubfcribes  fix  hu  ldred  tenants,  It  was  indeed  obferved  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  Aflbciation  lay  moft  in  this  column ;  every  widow,  in  proportion  to- 
her  jointure,  having  a  great  number  of  admirers,  and  moft  of  them  diftin- 
guifhed  as  able  men.  Thofe  who  have  examined  this  lift,  compute  that 
there  may  be  three  Regiments  raifed  out  of  it,  in  which  there  fhall  not  be 
one  man  under  fix  foot  high, 

f  muft  not  conclude  this  account,  without  taking  notice  of  the  Associa- 
tion-Ribbon, by  which  thefe  beautiful  confederates  have  agreed  to  di- 
ftinguifh  themfelves.  It  is  indeed  fo  very  pretty  an  ornament,  that  I  won- 
der any  Englijh  woman  will  be  without  it.  A  Lady  of  the  Association 
who  bears  this  badge  of  allegiance  upon  her  breaft,  naturally  produces  a  de- 
fire  in  every  male-beholder,  of  gaining  a  place  in  a  heart  which  carries  on  it 
fiich  a  vifible  mark  of  its  fidelity.  When  the  beauties  of  our  Ifland  are  thu,'- 
induftrious  to  fliew  their  principles  as  well  as  their  charms,  they  raife  the 
fentiments  of  their  country-men,  and  infpire  them  at  the  fame  time  both 
with  loyalty  and  love.  What  numbers  of  profelytes  may  we  not  expedt, 
when  the  moft  amiable  of  the  Britons  thus  exhibit  to  their  admirers  the  only 
terms  upon  which  they  are  to  hope  for  any  correfpondence  or  alliance  with 
them!  It  is  well  known  that  the  greateft  blow  the  French  nation  ever  re- 
ceived, was  the  dropping  of  a  fine  Lady's  garter,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
the  Third.  The  moft  remarkable  battles  which  have  been  fince  gained  over 
that  nation,  were  fought  under  the  aufpices  of  a  blue  Ribbon.  As  our 
Britijh  Ladies  have  ftill  the  fame  faces,  and  our  men  the  fame  hearts,  why 
may  we  not  hope  for  the  fame  glorious  atchievements  from  the  influence 
of  this  beautiful  breaft-knot? 


Monday t 
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N'u.  Monday ,  January  30. 


Quapropter,  de  fummd  falutc  ve/lrd,  P.  C.  de  veflris  vonjugibus  ac  /iberis,  de  aris 
ac  focis,  defanis  ac  templis,  de  totius  urbis  teliis  acfedibus,  de  imperio,  de 
liber t ate,  de  falute  p  atria,  deque  univerjd  reipublicd  decernite  diligenter, 
ut  injlituiftis,  ac  for  titer.  Cic. 


THIS  day  having  been  fet  apart  by  publick  authority  to  raife  in  us 
an  abhorrence  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  which  involved  this  nation  in 
fo  many  calamities,  and  ended  in  the  murder  of  their  Sovereign;  it 
may  not  be  unfeafonable  to  fhew  the  guilt  of  rebellion  in  general,  and  of 
that  rebellion  in  particular  which  is  ftirred  up  againft  his  prefent  Majefty, 

That  rebellion  is  one  of  the  moft  heinous  crimes  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  commit,  may  appear  from  feveral  confiderations.  Firjl,  as  it  de- 
flroys  the  end  of  all  government,  and  the  benefits  of  civil  fociety.  Government 
was  inftituted  for  maintaining  the  peace,  fafety,  and  happinefs  of  a  people. 
Thefe  great  ends  are  brought  about  by  a  general  conformity  and  fubmiffion 
to  that  frame  of  laws  which  is  eftablifhed  in  every  community,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  innocent,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  guilty.  As  on  the  one 
fide  men  are  fecured  in  the  quiet  poffefiion  of  their  lives,  properties,  and 
every  thing  they  have  a  right  to:  fo  on  the  other  fide,  thofe  who  offer  them 
any  injury  in  thefe  particulars,  are  fubject  to  penalties  proportioned  to  their 
refpeftive  offences.  Government  therefore  mitigates  the  inequality  of  power 
among  particular  perfons,  and  makes  an  innocent  man,  though  of  the  loweft 
rank,  a  match  for  the  mightieft  of  his  fellow-fubjecls;  fince  he  has  the 
force  of  the  whole  community  on  his  fide,  which  is  able  to  controul  the 
infolence  or  in'iuftice  of  any  private  oppreffor.  Now  rebellion  difappoints 
z}\  thefe  ends  and  benefits  of  government,  by  raifing  a  power  in  oppofition 
to  that  authority  which  has  been  eftablifhed  among  a  people  for  their  mu- 
tual welfare  and  defence.  So  that  rebellion  is  as  great  an  evil  to  fociety,  as 
government  itfelf  is  a  blefiing. 

In  the  next  place,  rebellion  is  a  violation  of  thofe  engagements,  which 
«very  government  exacts  from  fuch  perfons  as  live  under  it;  and  confequently, 
the  moft  bafe  and  pernicious  inftance  of  treachery  and  perfidioufnefs.  The 
guilt  of  rebellion  increafes  in  proportion  as   thefe  engagements   are  more 
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folemn  and  obligatory.  Thus  if  a  man  makes  his  way  to  rebellion  through 
perjury,  he  gives  additional  horrors  to  that  crime,  which  is  in  itfelf  of  the 
blackeSt  nature. 

We  may  likewife  confider  rebellion  as  a  greater  complication  of  wickednefs 
than  any  other  crime  we  can  commit.  It  is  big  with  rapine,  facrilege,  and 
murder.  It  is  dreadful  in  its  mildefc  effefts,  as  it  impoverishes  the  publick; 
ruins  particular  families;  begets  and  perpetuates  hatreds  among  fellow-fub- 
jefts,  friends,  and  relations;  makes  a  country  the  feat  of  war  and  defolation, 
and  expofes  it  to  the  attempts  of  its  foreign  enemies.  In  fhort,  as  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  it  to  take  effeft,  or  to  make  the  fmalleft  progrefs,  but  through 
a  continued  courfe  of  violence  and  bloodihed;  a  robber  or  a  murderer  looks 
like  an  innocent  man,  when  we  compare  him  with  a  rebel. 

I  Shall  only  add,  that  as  in  the  Subordination  of  a  government  the  King  is 
offended  by  any  infults  or  oppofitions  to  an  inferior  Magiftate ;  fo  the  fo- 
vcreign  Ruler  of  the  univerle  is  affronted  by  a  breach  of  allegiance  to  thofe 
whom  he  has  fet  over  us;  Providence  having  delegated  to  the  fupream 
Magiftrate  in  every  country  the  fame  power  for  the  good  of  men,  which 
that  fupream  Magistrate  transfers  to  thofe  feveral  officers  and  fubftitutes 
who  aft  under  him,  for  the  preferving  of  order  and  juftice. 

Now  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  prefent  rebellion  which  is  formed  againSt 
his  Majefty,  we  Shall  find  in  it  all  the  guilt  that  is  naturally  inherent  in  this 
crime,  without  any  Single  circumstance  to  alleviate  it.  Infurreftions  among 
a  people  to  refcue  themfelves  from  the  moSt  violent  and  illegal  oppreffions; 
to  throw  off  a  tyranny  that  makes  property  precarious,  and  life  painful;  to 
preferve  their  laws  and  their  religion  to  themfelves  and  their  posterity;  are 
excufed  from  the  neceffity  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  when  no  other  means  are 
left  for  the  fecurity  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  reasonable 
creatures.  By  the  frame  of  our  constitution,  the  duties  of  proteftion  and 
allegiance  are  reciprocal;  and  as  the  fafety  of  a  community  is  the  ultimate 
end  and  defign  of  government,  when  this,  inStead  of  being  preferved,  is 
manifestly  destroyed,  civil  focieties  are  excufable  before  God  and  man,  if  they 
endeavour  to  recover  themfelves  out  of  So  miferable  a  condition.  For  in  fuch 
a  cafe  government  becomes  an  evil  inStead  of  a  bleffing,  and  is  not  at  all  pre- 
ferable to  a  State  of  anarchy  and  mutual  independence.  For  thefe  reafons, 
we  have  fcarce  ever  yet  heard  of  an  infurreftion  that  was  not  either  coloured 
with  grievances  of  the  higheSt  kind,  or  countenanced  by  one  or  more  bran- 
ches of  the  legislature.  But  the  prelent  rebellion  is  formed  againft  a  King, 
whofe  right  has  been  eStabliShed  by  frequent  Parliaments  of  all  parties,  and 
recognized  by  the  moSt  folemn  oaths;  who  has  not  been  charged  with  one 
illegal  proceeding;  who   afts  in  perfeft  concert  with  the  Lords  and  Com- 
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mons  of  the  realm;  who  is  famed  for  his  equity  and  goodnefs,  and  has  alrea- 
dy very  much  advanced  the  reputation  and  intereft  of  our  country.  The 
guilt  therefore  of  this  rebellion  has  in  it  all  the  moft  aggravating  circum- 
ftances;  which  will  ftill  appear  more  plainly,  if  we  confider  in  the  firft  place 
the  real  motives  to  if. 

The  rebellion,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  flagitious  in  itfelf,  and  de- 
ft ribed  with  the  moft  horror  by  hiftorians,  is  that  of  Catiline  and  his  af- 
feciates.  The  motives  to  it  are  difplayed  at  large  by  die  Roman  writers, 
in  order  to  infpire  the  Reader  with  the  utmoft  deteftation  of  it.  Catiline, 
the  chief  of  the  rebellion,  had  been  difappointed  in  his  competition  for 
one  of  the  firft  offices  in  the  government,  and  had  involved  himfelf  in  fuch 
private  debts  and  difficulties,  as  nothing  could  extricate  him  out  of,  but  the 
ruin  of  an  adminiftration  that  would  not  entruft  him  with  pofts  of  honour 
or  profit.  His  principal  accomplices  were  men  of  the  fame  character,  and 
animated  by  the  fame  incentives.  They  complained  that  power  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  worft,  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  beft;  and  that  places  were 
conferred  on  unworthy  men,  to  the  exclufion  of  themfelves  and  their  friends. 
Many  of  them  were  afraid  of  publick  juftice  for  -part  crimes,  and  fome  of 
them  flood  actually  condemned  as  traytors  to  their  country.  Thefe  were 
joined  by  men  of  defperate  fortunes,  who  hoped  to  find  their  account  in  the 
confufions  of  their  country,  were  applauded  by  the  meaneft  of  the  rabble, 
who  always  delighted  in  change,  and  privately  abetted  by  perfons  of  a  con- 
fiderable  figure,  who  aimed  at  thofe  honours  and  preferments  which  were 
in  the  poffeffion  of  their  rivals.  Thefe  are  the  motives  with  which  Cati- 
line* rebellion  is  branded  in  hiftory,  and  which  are  exprefly  mentioned  by 
Salluft.  I  fhall  leave  it  to  every  unprejudiced  Reader  to  compare  them  with 
the  motives  which  have  kindled  the  prefent  rebellion  in  his  Majefty's  do- 
minions. 

As  this  Rebellion  is  of  the  moft  criminal  nature  from  its  motives,  fo  it 
is  likewife  if  we  confider  its  confequences.  Should  it  fucceed,  (a  fuppofi- 
tion  which,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  extravagant)  what  muft  be  the  natu- 
ral effects  of  it  upon  our  Religion !  What  could  we  expect  from  an  army, 
bleft  by  the  Pope,  headed  by  a  zealous  Roman-Catholick,  encouraged  by  the 
moft  bigotted  Princes  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  fupported  by  contributions 
not  only  from  thefe  feveral  Potentates,  but  from  the  wealthieft  of  their  con- 
vents, and  officered  by  Irijh  Papifts  and  out-laws!  Can  we  imagine  that  the 
Roman-Catkolicks  of  our  own  nation  would  fo  heartily  embark  in  an  enter- 
prize,  to  the  vifible  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  did  they  only  hope  to 
enjoy  their  Religion  under  thofe  laws  which  are  now  in  force?  In  ftiort,  the 
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danger  to  the  Proteflant  caufe  is  fo  manifeft,  that  it  would  be  an  affront  to 
the  understanding  of  the  reader  to  endeavour  farther  to  prove  it. 

Arbitrary  power  is  fo  interwoven  with  Popery,  and  fo  neceffary  to  in- 
troduce it,  fo  agreeable  to  the  education  of  the  Pretender,  fo  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  his  adherents,  and  fo  natural  to  the  infolence  of  con- 
querors, that  mould  our  invader  gain  the  fovereign  power  by  violence,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  he  would  preferve  it  by  tyranny.  I  mall  leave  to  the 
Reader's  own  confideration,  the  change  of  property  in  general,  and  the  utter 
extinction  of  it  in  our  national  funds,  the  inundation  of  Nobles  without 
eftates,  Prelates  without  bifhopricks,  officers  civil  and  military  without  pla- 
ces ;  and  in  mort,  the  feveral  occafions  of  rapine  and  revenge,  which  would 
neceffarily  enfue  upon  fuch  a  fatal  Revolution.  But  by  the  blefling  of 
Providence,  and  the  wifdom  of  his  Majefty's  adminiftration,  this  melancholy 
profpecT:  is  as  diftant  as  it  is  dreadful. 

Thefe  are  the  confequences  which  would  neceffarily  attend  the  fuccefs  of 
the  prefent  Rebellion.  But  we  will  now  fuppofe  that  the  event  of  it  mould 
for  fome  time  remain  doubtful.  In  this  cafe  we  are  to  expect  all  the  mi- 
feries  of  a  civil  war:  Nay,  the  armies  of  the  greateft  foreign  Princes  would 
be  fubfifled,  and  all  the  battels  of  Europe  fought  in  England.  The  Rebels 
have  already  fhewn  us,  that  they  want  no  inclination  to  promote  their  caufe 
by  fire  and  fword,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  of  pra&ifing  their  bar- 
barities. Should  fuch  a  fierce  and  rapacious  Hofl  of  men,  as  that  which  is 
now  in  the  Highlands,  fall  down  into  our  country,  that  is  fo  well  peo- 
pled, adorned  and  cultivated,  how  would  their  march  be  diflinguimed  by  ra- 
vage and  devastation!  might  not  we  fay  of  them  in  the  fublime  and  beauti- 
ful words  of  the  Prophet,  defcribing  the  progrefs  of  an  enraged  army  from 
the  North ;  Before  them  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  behind  them  as  the  de- 
folate  •wildernefs ;  yea,  and  nothing  Jhall  ejcape  them. 

What  then  can  we  think  of  a  party,  who  would  plunge  their  native  coun- 
try into  fuch  evils  as  thefe;  when  the  only  avowed  motive  for  their  proceedings 
is  a  point  of  Theory,  that  has  been  already  determined  by  thofe  who  are 
proper  judges,  and  in  whofe  determination  we  have  fo  many  years  acqui- 
efced.  If  the  calamities  of  the  nation  in  general  can  make  no  impreffion  on 
them,  let  them  at  leaft,  in  pity  to  themfelves,  their  friends  and  dependents, 
forbear  all  open  and  fecret  methods  of  encouraging  a  Rebellion,  fo  defrruc- 
tive,  and  fo  unprovoked.  All  human  probabilities  are  againft.  them ;  and  they 
cannot  expect  fuccefs,  but  from  a  miraculous  interpofition  of  the  Almighty. 
And  this  we  may  with  all  Chriftian  humility  hope,  will  not  turn  againft  us, 
who  obferve  thofe  oaths  which  we  have  made  in  his  prefence;  who  are 
zealous  for  the  fafety  of  that  Religion,  which  we  think  mod  acceptable  in 
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his  fight;  and  who  endeavour  to  preferve  chat  conftitution  which  is  moft  con- 
ducive to  the  happinefs  of  our  country. 


N°  13.  Friday,  February 


Ignavum  fucos  pec  us  a  pracepibus  arcent.  Virg. 


THE  moft  common,  and  indeed  the  moft  natural  divifionofall  of- 
fences, is  into  thofe  of  omiflion  and  commiflion.  We  may  make 
the  fame  divifion  of  that  particular  fett  of  crimes  which  regard  hu- 
man fociety.  The  greateft  crime  which  can  be  committed  againft  it  is  Re- 
bellion ;  as  was  fhewn  in  my  laft  paper.  The  greateft  crime  of  omiflion,  is 
an  indifference  in  the  particular  members  of  a  fociety,  when  a  Rebellion  is 
adlually  begun  among  them.  In  fuch  a  juncture,  though  a  man  may  be 
innocent  of  the  great  breach  which  is  made  upon  Government,  he  is  high- 
ly culpable,  if  he  does  not  ufe  all  the  means  that  are  fuitable  to  his  Station 
for  reducing   the  community  into  its  former  ftate  of  peace  and  good  order. 

Our  obligation  to  be  active  on  fuch  an  occafion  appears  from  the  nature 
of  civil  Government ;  which  is  an  inftitution,  whereby  we  are  all  confe- 
derated together  for  our  mutual  defence  and  fecurity.  Men  who  profefs 
a  ftate  of  neutrality  in  times  of  publick  danger,  defert  the  common  in- 
tereft  of  their  fellow- fubjects;  and  act  with  independence  to  that  conftituti- 
on into  which  they  are  incorporated.  The  fafety  of  the  whole  requires  our 
joint  endeavours.  When  this  is  at  ftake,  the  indifferent  are  not  properly  a 
part  of  the  community;  or  rather  are  like  dead  limbs,  which  are  an  in- 
cumbrance to  the  body,  inftead  of  being  of  ufe  to  it.  Befides  that,  the  pro- 
tection which  all  receive  from  the  fame  Government,  juftly  calls  upon  the 
gratitude  of  all  to  ftrengthen  it,  as  well  as  upon  their  felf-intereft  to  pre- 
ferve it. 

But  farther;  If  men,  who  in  their  hearts  are  friends  to  a  Government,  for- 
bear giving  it  their  utmoft  afliftance  againft  its  enemies,  they  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  few  defperate  men  to  ruin  the  welfare  of  thofe  who  are  much 
fuperior  to  them  in  ftrength,  number  and  intereft.  It  was  a  remarkable  law 
of  Solon,  the  great  Legiflator  of  the  Athenians,  that  any  perfon  who  in  the 
civil  tumults  and  commotions  of  the  Republick  remained  neuter,  or  an  in- 
different fpectator  of  the  contending  parties,  fhould,  after  the  re-eftablifh- 
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ment  of  the  publick  peace,  forfeit  all  his  poffcffions,  and  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  banifhment  This  law  made  it  neceffary  for  every  Citizen  to  take 
his  party,  becaufe  it  was  highly  probable  the  Majority  would  be  fo  wife  as 
to  efpoufe  that  caufe  which  was  moft  agreeable  to  the  publick  Weal,  and 
by  that  means  hinder  a  fedition  from  making  a  fuccefsful  progrefs.  At  leaft, 
as  every  prudent  and  honeft  man,  who  might  otherwife  favour  any  indolence 
in  his  own  temper,  was  hereby  engaged  to  be  active,  fuch  a  one  would  be 
fure  to  join  himfelf  to  that  fide  which  had  the  good  of  their  country  moft 
at  heart.  For  this  reafon  their  famous  Law-giver  condemned  the  perfons 
who  fat  idle  in  divifions  fo  dangerous  to  the  Government,  as  Aliens  to  the 
community,  and  therefore  to  be  cut  off  from  it  as  unprofitable  members. 

Further;  Indifference  cannot  but  be  criminal,  when  it  is  converfant  about 
objects  which  are  fo  far  from  being  of  an  indifferent  nature,  that  they  are  of 
the  higheft  importance  to  our  felves  and  our  country.  If  it  be  indifferent 
to  us  whether  we  are  free  fubjects  or  flaves;  whether  our  Prince  be  of  our 
own  Religion,  or  of  one  that  obliges  him  to  extirpate  it;  we  are  in  the 
right  to  give  our  felves  no  trouble  in  the  prefent  juncture.  A  man  governs 
himfelf  by  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  who  acts  without  zeal  or 
paffion  in  points  that  are  of  no  confequence :  But  when  the  whole  com- 
munity is  fliaken,  and  the  fafety  of  the  publick  endangered,  the  appearance 
of  a  Philofophical  or  an  affected  indolence  muft  arife  either  from  ftupidity, 
or  perfidioufnefs. 

When  in  the  divifion  of  parties  among  us,  men  only  ftrove  for  the  firft 
place  in  the  Prince's  favour ;  when  all  were  attached  to  the  fame  form  of 
government,  and  contended  only  for  the  higheft  offices  in  it;  a  prudent  and 
an  honeft  man  might  look  upon  the  ftruggle  with  indifference,  and  be  in 
no  great  pain  for  the  fuccefs  of  either  fide.  But  at  prefent  the  conteft  is  not 
in  reality  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  between  Loyalifts  and  Rebels.  Our 
country  is  not  now  divided  into  two  parties,  who  propofe  the  fame  end  by 
different  means,  but  into  fuch  as  would  preferve,  and  fuch  as  would  de- 
ftroy  it.  Whatever  denominations  we  might  range  our  felves  under  in  for- 
mer times,  men  who  have  any  natural  love  to  their  country,  or  fenfe  of  their 
duty,  fhould  exert  their  united  ftrength  in  a  caufe  that  is  common  to  all 
parties,  as  they  are  Proteftants  and  Britons.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  an-  avowed 
indifference  is  treachery  to  our  fcllow-fubjects ;  and  a  lukewarm  allegiance 
may  prove  as  pernicious  in  its  confequences  as  treafon. 

I  need  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  proved  at  large  in  a  former  paper, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  an  active  obedience  by  the  folemn  oaths  we  have  taken 
to  his  Majefty;  and  that  the  neutral  kind  of  indifference,  which  is  the  fub- 
ject  of  this  paper,  falls  more  of  that  obligation  they  lie  under,  who  have 
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taken  fuch  oaths;  as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one  who  confiders  the  form  of 
thofe  facred  and  religious  engagements. 

How  then  can  any  man  anfwer  it  to  himfelf,  if,  for  the  fake  of  managing 
his  intereft  or  character  among  a  party,  or  out  of  any  perfonal  pique  to  thofe 
who  are  the  moft  confpicuous  for  their  zeal  in  his  Majefty's  fervice,  or  from 
any  other  private  and  felf-interefted  motive,  he  ftands  as  a  looker-on  when 
the  government  is  attacked  by  an  open  rebellion  ?  efpecially  when  thofe  en- 
gaged in  it,  cannot  have  the  leaft  profpecl:  of  fuccefs,  but  by  the  afliftance 
of  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enemies  to  the  Britijh  nation.    It  is  ftrange  that 
thefe  lukewarm  friends  to  the  government,  whofe  zeal  for  their  Sovereign 
rifes  and  falls  with  their  credit  at  Court,  do  not  confider,  before  it  be  too 
late,  that  as  they  ftrengthen  the  rebels  by  their  prefent  indifference,  they  at 
the  fame  time  eftablifti  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  are  their  rivals  and  compe- 
titors for  publick  pofts  of  honour.     When  there  is  an  end  put  to  this  rebel- 
lion,  thefe  Gentlemen  cannot  pretend  to  have  had  any  merit  in  fo  good  a 
work :  and  they  may  well  believe  the  nation  will  never  care  to  fee  thofe  men 
in  the  higheft  offices  of  truft,  who  when  they  are  out  of  them,  will  not  ftir 
a  finger  in  its  defence. 


Np  14.  Monday y  February  6. 


cpericulofum  eft  credere,  et  non  credere: 

Vtriufque  exemplum  breviter  exponam  rei. 

Hippolytus  obiit,  quia  noverca  creditum  eft : 

Caflandrce  quia  non  creditum,  ruit  Ilium. 

Ergo  exploranda  eft  Veritas  multiim  prim, 

Quam  Jluita  prave  judicet  fententia.  Phaedr. 


HAving  in  the  fcventh  paper  confidered  many  of  thofe  falfhoods,  by 
which  the  caufe  of  our  Malecontents  is  fupported ;  I  fhall  here  fpeak 
of  that  extravagant  credulity,  which  difpofes  each  particular  member 
of  their  party  to  believe  them.  This  ftrange  alacrity  in  believing  abfurdity 
and  inconfiftence  may  be  called  the  Political  faith  of  a  Tory. 

A  perfon  who  is  thoroughly  endowed  with  this  political  faith,  like  a  man 
in  a  dream,  is  entertained  from  one  end  of  his  life  to  the  other  with  objects 

that 
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that  have  no  reality  or  exiftence.  He  is  daily  nourifhed  and  kept  in  humour 
by  fiction  and  delufion ;  and  may  be  compared  to  the  old  obftinate  Knight  in 
Rabelais,  that  every  morning  fwalled  a  Chimera  for  his  breakfaft. 

This  political  faith  of  a  Malecontent  is  altogether  founded  on  hope.  He 
does  not  give  credit  to  any  thing  becaufe  it  is  probable,  but  becaufe  it  is 
pleafing.  His  wifhes  ferve  him  inftead  of  reafons,  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
what  he  hears.  There  is  no  report  fo  incredible  or  contradictory  in  it  felf 
which  he  doth  not  chearfully  believe,  if  it  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the 
caufe.  In  fliort,  a  Malecontent  who  is  a  good  believer  has  generally  reafon 
to  repeat  the  celebrated  rant  of  an  ancient  father,  Credo  quia  impojfibile  eji  : 
which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  It  muft  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  impoJJiUe. 

It  has  been  very  well  obferved,  that  the  moft  credulous  man  in  the  world 
is  the  atheift,  who  believes  the  univerfe  to  be  the  production  of  chance.  In 
the  fame  manner  a  Tory,  who  is  the  greateft  believer  in  what  is  improbable, 
is  the  greateft  infidel  in  what  is  certain.  Let  a  friend  to  the  government  re- 
late to  him  a  matter  of  fact,  he  turns  away  his  ear  from  him,  and  gives  him 
the  lye  in  every  look.  But  if  one  of  his  own  ftamp  fhould  tell  him  that  the 
King  of  Sweden  would  be  fuddenly  at  Perth,  and  that  his  army  is  now  actually 
marching  thither  upon  the  ice ;  he  hugs  himfelf  at  the  good  news,  and  gets 
drunk  upon  it  before  he  goes  to  bed.  This  fort  of  people  puts  one  in  mind 
of  ieveral  towns  in  Europe  that  are  inacceflible  on  the  one  fide,  while  they  lie 
o,  1  nguarded  on  the  other.     The  minds  of  our  Malecontents  are  in- 

deed fo  depraved  with  thofe  falfhoods  which  they  are  perpetually  imbibing, 
that  they  have  a  natural  relifh  for  error,  and  have  quite  loft  the  tafte  of  truth 
in  political  matters.  I  fliall  therefore  diimifs  this  head  with  a  faying  of  King 
Charles  the  Second.  This  Monarch,  when  he  was  at  Wind/or,  ufed  to  amufe 
himfelf  with  the  converfation  of  the  famous  Vojjius,  who  was  full  of  ftories 
relating  to  the  antiquity,  learning,  and  manners  of  the  Chinefe;  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  Free-thinker  in  points  of  religion.  The  King  upon  hearing  him 
repeat  fome  incredible  accounts  of  thefe  eaftern  people,  turning  to  thofe  who 
were  about  him,  This  learned  Divine,  faid  he,  is  a  very Jf range  man :  he  believes 
every  thing  but  the  Bible. 

Having  thus  far  confidered  the  political  faith  of  the  party  as  it  regards 
matters  of  facl:,  let  us  in  the  next  place  take  a  view  of  it  with  refpecl:  to  thofe 
doctrines  which  it  embraces,  and  which  are  the  fundamental  points  whereby  they 
are  diftinguifhed  from  thofe,  whom  they  ufed  to  reprefent  as  enemies  to  the 
conftitution  in  church  and  ftate.  How  far  their  great  articles  of  politi- 
cal faith,  with  refpect  to  our  Eccleliaftical  and  Civil  government,  are  con- 
fiftent  with  themfelves,  and  agreeable  to  reafon  and  truth,  may  be  feen 
in  the  following  paradoxes,  which  are  the  eflentials  of  a  Tory's  creed,  with 

relation 
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relation  to  political  matters.  Under  the  name  of  Tories,  I  do  not  here  com- 
prehend multitudes  of  well-defigning  men,  who  were  formerly  included  un- 
der that  denomination,  but  are  now  in  the  intereft  of  his  Majefty  and  the 
prefent  government.  Thefe  have  already  feen  the  evil  tendeney  of  fuch 
principles,  which  are  the  Credenda  of  the  party,  as  it  is  oppofite  to  that  of 
the  Whigs. 

Article  I. 
That  the  church  of  England  will  be  always  in  danger,  till  it  has  a  Popifh 
King  for  its  defender. 

II. 
That,  for  the  fafety  of  the  church,  no  fubjeft,  mould  be  tolerated  in  any 
religion  different  from  the  eftablifhed;  but  that  the  head  of  our  church  may 
be  of  that  religion  which  is  moft  repugnant  to  it. 

III. 
That  the  Protectant  intereft  in  this  nation,  and  in  all  Europe,  could  not  but 
flourifh  under  the  protection  of  one,  who  thinks  himfelf  obliged,  on  pain  of 
damnation,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  for  the  extirpation  of  it. 

IV. 
That  we  may  fafely  rely  upon  the  promifes  of  one,  whofe  religion  allows 
him  to  make  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  obliges  him  to  break  them. 

V. 
That  a  good  man  mould  have  a  greater  abhorrence  of  Presbyterianifm 
which  is  Perverfenefs,  than  of  Popery  which  is  but  Idolatry. 

VI. 
That  a  perfon  who  hopes  to  be  King  o?  England  by  the  afliftance  of  France, 
would  naturally  adhere  to  the  Britijh  intereft,  which  is  always  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  French. 

VU. 
That  a  man  has  no  opportunities  of  learning  how  to  govern  the  people  of 
England  in  any  foreign  country,  fo  well  as  in  France., 

VIII. 
That  ten  millions  of  people  mould  rather  chufe  to  fall  into  flavery,  than  not 
acknowledge  their  Prince  to  be  inverted  with  an  hereditary  and  indefeafible 
right  of  oppreffion. 

IX. 
That  we  are  obliged  in  confcience  to  become  fubje&s  of  a  Duke  of  Savoy, 
or  of  a  French  King,  rather  than  enjoy  for  our  Sovereign  a  Prince,  who  is  the 
firft  of  the  Royal  blood  in  the  Proteftant  line. 

X.  That 
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X. 

That  Non-refiftance  is  the  doty  of  every  chriftian,  whilfl  he  is  in  a  good 

place. 

XI. 
That  we  ought  to  profefs  the  doctrine  of  Paflive-obedience  until  fuch  time 
as  nature  rebels  againft  principle,  that  is,  until  we  are  put  to  the  neceflity  of 
praftifing  it. 

XII. 
That  the  Papifts  have  taken  up  arms  to  defend  the  church  of  England  with 
the  utmoft  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

XIII. 
That  there  is  an  unwarrantable  faction  in  this  Ifland,  confifting  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons. 

XIV. 
That  the  Legiflature,  when  there  is  a  majority  of  Whigs  in  it,  has  not  power 
to  make  laws. 

XV. 
That  an  Adl  of  Parliament  to  impower  the  King  to  fecure  fufpe&ed  perfons 
in  times  of  rebellion,   is  the  means  to  eftablUh  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne, 
and  confequently  a  great  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  fubject. 


N°  15.  Friday ,  February  10. 


■  Auxilium,  quoniam  fie  cogitis  ipji, 

Dixit,  ab  hqfte  petam :  vultus  avertite  vejiros, 

Si  quis  amicus  adcjl :  et  Gorgonis  extulit  ora.  Ovid. 


IT  is  with  great  pleafure  that  I  fee  a  race  of  female-patriots  fpringing  up 
in  this  Ifland.  The  faireft  among  the  daughters  of  Great  Britain  no 
longer  confine  their  cares  to  a  domeflick  life,  but  are  grown  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  (hew  themfelves  good  ftatefwomen  as  well 
as  good  houfewifes. 

Our  (he-confederates  keep  pace  with  us  in  quafhing  that  rebellion  which 

had  begun  to  fpread  it  felf  among  part  of  the  fair  fex.     If  the  men  who  are 

true  to  their  King  and  country  have  taken  Pre/Ion  and  Perth,  the  Ladies  have 

Vol.  IV.  Ccc  pofleffed 
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poflefled  themfelves  of  the  Opera  and  the  Play-houfe  with  as  little  op- 
position or  bloodfhed.  The  Non-refifling  women,  like  their  brothers  in 
the  Highlands,  think  no  port  tenable  againft  an  army  that  makes  fo  fine 
an  appearance;  and  dare  not  look  them  in  the  face,  when  they  are  drawn  up 
in  battel-array. 

As  an  Inftance  of  this  chearfulnefs  in  our  fair  fellow-fubjedts  to  oppofe 
the  defigns  of  the  Pretender,  I  did  but  fuggeft  in  one  of  my  former  papers, 
That  the  fan  might  be  made  ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs  againft  Popery,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  various  figures ;  when  immedi- 
ately they  took  the  hint,  and  have  fince  had  frequent  confutations  upon  fe- 
veral  ways  and  methods  to  make  the  fan  ufeful.     They  have  unanimoufly 
agreed  upon  the  following   refolutions,    which  are  indeed  very  fuitable  to 
Ladies  who  are  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  beautiful  and  the  moft  loyal  of  their 
fex.     To  hide  their  faces  behind  the  fan,  when  they  obferve  a  Tory  gazing 
upon  them.     Never  to  peep  through  it,  but  in  order  to  pick  out  men,  whofe 
principles  make  them  worth  the  conqueft.     To  return  no  other  anfwer  to  a 
Tory's  addreffes,  than  by  counting  the  flicks  of  it  all  the  while  he  is  talking 
to  them.     To  avoid  dropping  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  malecontent,  that 
he  may  not  have  an    opportunity  of  taking  it    up.     To    (hew  their   dif- 
belief  of  any  Jacobite  ftory  by  a  flirt  of  it.     To  fall  a  fanning  themfelves, 
when  a  Tory  comes  into  one  of  their  afiemblies,  as  being  difordered  at  the 
fight  of  him. 

Thefe  are  the  ufes  by  which  every  fan  may  in  the  hands  of  a  fine  woman 
become  ferviceable  to  the  publick.  But  they  have  at  prefent  under  confedera- 
tion, certain  fans  of  a  Proteftant  make,  that  they  may  have  a  more  extenfive 
influence,  and  raife  an  abhorrence  of  Popery  in  a  whole  crowd  of  beholders : 
for  they  intend  to  let  the  world  fee  what  party  they  are  of,  by  figures  and 
defigns  upon  thefe  fans ;  as  the  Knights-errant  ufed  to  diftinguifh  themfelves 
by  devices  on  their  fhields. 

There  are  feveral  sketches  of  pictures  which  have  been  already  prefented 
to  the  Ladies  for  their  approbation,  and  out  of  which  feveral  have  made 
their  choice.  A  pretty  young  Lady  will  very  foon  appear  with  a  Fan,  which 
has  on  it  a  Nunnery  of  lively  black-eyed  veftals,  who  are  endeavouring  to 
creep  out  at  the  grates.  Another  has  a  fan  mounted  with  a  fine  paper,  on 
which  is  reprefented  a  groupe  of  people  upon  their  knees  very  devoutly  wor- 
shipping an  old  ten-penny  nail.  A  certain  Lady  of  great  learning  has  chofen 
for  her  device  the  council  of  Trent;  and  another,  who  has  a  good  fatyrical 
turn,  has  filled  her  fan  with  the  figure  of  a  huge  tawdry  woman,  reprefenting 
the  whore  of  Babylon ;  which  fhe  is  refolved  to  fpread  full  in  the  face  of  any 
f  fter-difputant,  whofe  arguments  have  a  tendency  to  Popery.    The  following 

defigns 
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defigns  are  already  executed  on  feveral  mountings.  The  ceremony  of  the  holy 
Pontiff  opening  the  mouth  of  a  Cardinal  in  a  full  confiftory.  An  old  Gentle- 
man with  a  triple  crown  upon  his  head,  and  big  with  child,  being  the  por- 
trait of  Pope  Joan.  Bifhop  Bonner  purchafing  great  quantities  of  faggots  and 
brufh-wood,  for  the  converfion  of  hereticks.  A  figure  reaching  at  a  fceptre 
with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  chaplet  of  beads  in  the  other :  with  a  diftant 
view  of Smithjield. 

When  our  Ladies  make  their  zeal  thus  viable  upon  their  fans,  and,  every 
time  they  open  them,  difplay  an  error  of  the  Church  of  Romey  it  cannot  bur 
have  a  good  effecl:,  by  fhewing  the  enemies  of  our  prefent  eftablifliment  the 
folly  of  what  they  are  contending  for.  At  leaft,  every  one  mud:  allow  that  fans 
are  much  more  innocent  engines  for  propagating  the  Proteftant  religion,  than 
racks,  wheels,  gibbets,  and  the  like  machines,  which  are  made  ufe  of  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Roman-catholick.  Belides,  as  every  Lady  will  of  courfe 
ftudy  her  fan,  me  will  be  a  perfect  Miftrefs  of  the  controversy  at  leaft  in  one 
point  of  Popery;  and  as  her  curiofity  will  put  her  upon  the  perufal  of  every 
other  fan  that  is  fafhionable,  I  doubt  not  but  in  a  very  little  time  there  will 
fcarce  be  a  woman  of  quality  in  Great-Britain,  who  would  not  be  an  over- 
match for  an  Irijh  Prieft. 

The  beautiful  part  of  this  Ifland,  whom  I  am  proud  to  number  amongft 
the  moft  candid  of  my  Readers,  will  likewife  do  well  to  reflect,  that  our  di- 
fpute  at  prefent  concerns  our  civil  as  well  religious  rights.  I  mall  there- 
fore only  offer  it  to  their  thoughts  as  a  point  that  highly  deferves  their  confi- 
deration,  whether  the  fan  may  not  alfo  be  made  ufe  of  with  regard  to  our  poli- 
tical conftitution.  As  a  Free-holder,  I  would  not  have  them  confine  their 
cares  for  us  as  we  are  Proteftants,  but  at  the  fame  time  have  an  eye  to  out 
happinefs  as  we  are  Britons.  In  this  cafe  they  would  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  if  they  would  exhibit  on  their  fins  the  feveral 
grievances  of  a  tyrannical  government.  Why  might  not  an  audience  of  Mu- 
ley  I/hmael,  or  a  Turk  dropping  his  handkerchief  in  his  Seraglio,  be  proper 
fubjefts  to  exprefs  their  abhorrence  both  of  defpotick  power,  and  of  male  ty- 
ranny? or  if  they  have  a  fancy  for  burlefque,  what  would  they  think  of  a 
French  cobler  cutting  fhoes  for  feveral  of  his  fellow-fubjedts  out  of  an  old 
apple-tree  ?  on  the  contrary,  a  fine  woman,  who  would  maintain  the  dignity 
of  her  fex,  might  bear  a  ftring  of  gally-flaves,  dragging  their  chains  the  whole 
breadth  of  her  fan ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  celebrate  her  own  triumphs, 
might  order  every  flave  to  be  drawn  with  the  face  of  one  of  her  admirers. 

I  only  propofe  thefe  as  hints  to  my  gentle  Readers,  which  they  may  alter 
or  improve  as  they  fhall  think  fit:  but  cannot  conclude  without  congratula- 
ting our  country  upon  this  difpofition  among  the  moft  amiable  of  its  inhabi- 

C  c  c  2  tants, 
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tants,  to  confider  in  their  ornaments  the  advantage  of  the  publick  as  well  as 
of  their  perfons.  It  was  with  the  fame  fpirit,  though  not  with  the  fame  po- 
litenefs,  that  the  ancient  Britifj  women  had  the  figures  of  monfters  painted 
on  their  naked  bodies,  in  order  (as  our  hiftorians  tell  us)  to  make  themfelves 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  and  terrible  to  their  enemies.  If 
this  projecl:  goes  on,  we  may  boaft,  that  our  fifter  Whigs  have  the  fineft  fans, 
as  well  as  the  moft  beautiful  faces,  of  any  Ladies  in  the  world.  At  lead,  we 
may  venture  to  foretel,  that  the  figures  in  their  fans  will  leffen  the  Tory  inte- 
rest, much  more  than  thofe  in  the  Oxford  Almanacks  will  advance  it. 


N°i(f.  Monday,  February  15. 


It  a  que  quod  plerumque  in  atroci  negotio  folet ,  Senatus  decrevit,  darent  operant 
Confides  ne  quid  Refpublica  detriment  i  caper  et.  Ea  pot  eft  as  per  Sen  a  turn  more 
Roma?io  magiftratui  maxuma  permittitur,  exercitum  parare,  bellum  gerere, 
coercere  omnibus  modis  focios  at  que  cives,  domi  militiceque  imperium  at  que  ju- 
dicium fummum  habere.  Aliter,  fine  populi  juffu  nulli  earum  rerum  Confuli 
jus  eft.  Sail. 

IT  being  the  defign  of  thefe  papers  to  reconcile  men  to  their  own  happi- 
nefs,  by  removing  thofe  wrong  notions  and  prejudices  which  hinder  them 
from  feeing  the  advantage  of  themfelves  and  their  posterity  in  the  prefent 
eftablifhment,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  every  thing  that  by  the  artifice  of 
our  enemies  is  made  a  matter  of  complaint. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  Sufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  which  his 
Majefty  has  been  enabled,  in  thefe  times  of  danger,  to  feize  and  detain  the 
perfons  of  fuch,  who  he  had  reafon  to  believe  were  confpiring  againft  his  per- 
ibn  and  government.  The  expediency  and  reafonablenefs  of  fuch  a  tempora- 
ry fufpenfion  in  the  prefent  juncture  may  appear  to  every  confiderate  man, 
who  will  turn  his  thoughts  impartially  on  this  fubject. 

I  have  chofen  in  points  of  this  nature  to  draw  my  arguments  from  the  firft 
principles  of  government,  which,  as  they  are  of  no  party,  but  aflented  toby 
every  reafonable  man,  carry  the  greater  weight  with  them,  and  are  accom- 
modated to  the  notions  of  all  my  Readers.  Every  one  knows,  who  has  con- 
fidered  the  nature  of  government,  that  there  muft  be  in  each  particular  form 
of  it  an  abfolute  and  unlimited  power }  and  that  this  power  is  lodged  in  the 

hands 
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hands  of  thofe,  who  have  the  making  of  its  laws,  whether  by  the  nature  of 
the  conftitution  it  be  in  one  or  more  perfons,  in  a  fingle  order  of  men,  or  in 
a  mixt  body  of  different  ranks  and  degrees.  It  is  an  abfurdity  to  imagine  that 
thofe,  who  have  the  authority  of  making  laws,  cannot  .fufpend  any  particu- 
lar law,  when  they  think  it  expedient  for  the  publick.  Without  fuch 
a  power  all  government  would  be  defective,  and  not  armed  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  force  for  its  own  fecurity.  As  felf-prefervation  by  all  honeft  methods 
is  the  firft  duty  of  every  community,  as  well  as  of  every  private  perfon,  fo 
the  publick  fafety  is  the  general  view  of  all  laws.  When  therefore  any  law 
does  not  conduce  to  this  great  end,  but  on  the  contrary  in  fome  extraordinary 
and  unnatural  junctures,  the  very  obfcrvation  of  it  would  endanger  the  com- 
munity, that  law  ought  to  be  laid  afleep  for  fuch  a  time,  by  the  proper  au- 
thority. Thus  the  very  intention  of  our  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  namely,  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  liberties  of  the  fubject,  abfolutely  requires  that  act  to  be  now 
fufpended,  fince  the  confinement  of  dangerous  and  fufpedted  perfons,  who 
might  ftrengthen  this  rebellion,  and  fpread  a  civil  war  through  all  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  fecures  to  us  our  civil  rights,  and  every  thing  that  can  be  va- 
luable to  a  free  people. 

As  every  government  muft  in  its  nature  be  armed  with  fuch  an  autho- 
rity, we  may  obferve  that  thofe  governments  which  have  been  the  moft  fa- 
mous for  publick  fpirit,  and  the  moft  jealous  of  their  liberty,  have  never  fail- 
ed to  exert  it  upon  proper  occafions.     There  cannot  be  a  greater  inftance  of 
this,  than  in  the  old  commonwealth  of  Rome,  who  flattered  themfelves  with 
an  opinion  that  their  government  had  in  it  a  due  temper  of  the  regal,  noble, 
and  popular  power,  reprefented  by  theConfuls,  the  Senators,  and  the  Tribunes. 
The  regal  part  was  however  in  feveral  points  notorioufly  defective,  and  par- 
ticularly becaufe  the  Confuls  had  not  a  negative  in  the  palling  of  a  law,  as  the 
other  two  branches  had.     Neverthelefs  in  this  government,  when  the  repub- 
lick  was  threatned  with  any  great  and  imminent  danger,  they  thought  it  for 
the  common  fafety  to  appoint  a  temporary  Dictator,  inverted  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  three  branches;  who,  when  the  danger  was  over,  retired  again 
into  the  community,  and  left  the  government  in  its  natural  fituation.     But 
what  is  more  to  our  cafe,  the  confular  power  itfelf,  tho'  infinitely  fhort  of  the 
regal  power  in  Great-Britain,  was  intruded  with  the  whole  authority  which 
the  legiflature  has  put  into  the  hands  of  his  Majefty.     We  have  an  eminent 
inftance  of  this  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  which  I  lhall  tranflate  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Englifi  Reader,  after  having  advertifed  him,  that  the  power  there 
given  to  the  Conful,  was  in  the  time  of  a  confpiracy.     The  fcnate  therefore 
made  a  decree^  as  ufual,  when  they  have  matters  before  them  of  fo  horrid  a  na- 
ture',  'That  the  Confuls  jhould  take  care  the  commonwealth  did  notfuffer  any  pre- 
judice. 
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judice.  By  virtue  of  this  very  great  power  which  the  Senate  allows  to  the  Ma- 
giftratc,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  Rome,  he  may  raife  an  army,  wage 
•war,  make  u/'e  of  all  kinds  of  methods  to  refrain  the  aJJ'ociates  and  citizens  of 
Rome,  and  excrcife  the  fupreme  authority  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  matters 
civil  and  military ;  whereas  otherwife  the  Conful  is  not  invefled  with  any  ofthefi 
powers  without  the  exprefs  command  of  the  people. 

There  now  only  remains  to  fhew,  that  his  Majefty  is  legally  poffeffed  of 
this  power ;  and  that  the  neceflity  of  the  prefent  affairs  requires  he  mould  be 
fo.     He  is  entrufted  with  it  by  the  legiflature  of  the  nation;  and  in  the  very 
notion  of  a  legiflature  is  implied  a  power  to  change,  repeal,  and  fufpend 
what  laws  are  in  Being,  as  well  as  to  make  what  new  laws  they  mail  think 
fit  for  the  good  of  the  people.     This  is  fo  uncontroverted  a  maxim,  that  I 
believe  never  any  body  attempted  to  refute  it.     Our  legiflature  have  however 
had  that  juft  regard  for  their  fellow-fubjects,  as  not  to  entertain  a  thought  of 
abrogating  this  law,  but  only  to  hinder  it  from  operating  at  a  time  when  it 
would  endanger  the  constitution.     The  King  is  empowered  to  act  but  for  a 
few  months  by  vertue  of  this  fufpenfion;  and  by  that  means  differs  from  a 
Kin°-  of  France,  or  any  other  tyrannical  Prince,  who  in  times  of  peace  and 
tranquility,  and  upon  what  occafion  he  pleafes,  fends  any  of  his  fubjects  out 
of  the  knowledge  of  their  friends  into  fuch  caftles,  dungeons,  or  imprifon- 
ments  as  he  thinks  fit.     Nor  did  the  legiflature  do  any  thing  in  this  that  was 
unprecedented.     The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  made  but  about  five  and  thirty 
years  ago,  and  fince  that  time  has  been  fufpended  four  times  before  his  pre- 
fent Majefty's  acceflion  to  the  throne:  twice  under  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary  ;  once  under  the  reign  of  King  William ;  and  once  un- 
der the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  neceflity  of  this  law  at  this  time  arofe  from  the  profpect  of  an  inva- 
sion, which  has  fince  broke  out  into  an  actual  rebellion ;  and  from  informati- 
ons of  fecret  and  dangerous  practices  among  men  of  confiderable  figure,  who 
could  not  have  been  prevented  from  doing  mifchief  to  their  country  but  by 
fuch  afufpenfion  of  this  Act  of  Parliament. 

I  cannot  however  but  obferve,  that  notwithstanding  the  lawfulnefs  and 
neceflity  of  fuch  a  fufpenfion,  had  not  the  Rebellion  broke  out  after  the  paf- 
fing  of  this  act  of  Parliament,  I  do  not  know  how  thofe  who  had  been  the 
moil  inftrumental  in  procuring  it,  could  have  efcaped  that  popular  odium, 
which  their  malicious  and  artful  enemies  have  now  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
ftir  up  againft  them.  Had  it  been  poflible  for  the  vigilance  and  endeavours 
of  a  Miniftry  to  have  hindered  even  the  attempts  of  an  invafion,  their  very 
endeavours  might  have  proved  prejudicial  to  them.  Their  prudent  and  refo- 
lute  precautions  would  have  turned  to  their  difadvantage,  had  they  not  been 
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juftified  by  thofe  events,  which  they  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  obvi- 
ate. This  naturally  brings  to  mind  the  reflection  of  Tully  in  the  like  circum- 
stances, That  amidft  the  divifions  of  Rome,  a  man  was  in  an  unhappy  conditi- 
on who  had  a  /hare  in  the  admini/iration,  nay  even  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Commonwealth.  O  conditionem  miferam  non  modo  adminiftrandse,  verum 
etiam  confervandse  Reipublicae ! 

Befides,  every  unprejudiced  man  will  confider  how  mildly  and  equitably 
this  power  has  been  ufed.  The  perfons  confined  have  been  treated  with  all 
poffible  humanity,  and  abridged  of  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  hurting  their 
country,  and  very  probably  of  ruining  both  themfelves  and  their  families. 
And  as  to  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  are  under  this  fliort  reftrainr,  it  is  very 
obfervable,  that  people  do  not  feem  fo  much  furprized  at  the  confinement  of 
fome,  as  at  the  liberty  of  many  others.  But  we  may  from  hence  conclude, 
what  every  Englifoman  muft  obferve  with  great  pleafure,  that  his  Majefty 
does  not  in  this  great  point  regulate  himfelf  by  any  private  jealoufies  or  fufpi- 
cions,  but  by  thofe  evidences  and  informations  he  has  received. 

We  have  already  found  the  good  confequences  of  this  fufpenfion,  in  that  it 
has  hindered  the  Rebellion  from  gathering  the  Strength  it  would  otherwifc 
have  gained ;  not  to  mention  thofe  numbers  it  has  kept  from  engaging  in  (o 
defperate  an  enterprize,  with  the  many  lives  it  has  preferved,  and  the  defola- 
tions  it  has  prevented. 

For  thefe  and  many  other  reafons,  the  reprefentatives  of  Great-Britain  in 
Parliament  could  never  have  anfwered  it  to  the  people  they  reprefent,  who 
have  found  fuch  great  benefits  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  without  it  muft  have  felt  fuch  fatal  confequences,  had  they  not,  in  a  cafe 
of  fuch  great  necefllty,  made  ufe  of  this  cuftomary,  legal  and  reafonable  me- 
thod for  fecuring  his  Majefty  on  the  Throne,  and  their  Country  from  mifery 
or  ruin. 


Friday, 
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•  .£?"/<:  «/g-^r  <*#  :  /6w«c  /«,  Romane,  cave  to.  Hor. 


E  are  told  that  in  Turkey,  when  any  man  is  the  Author  of  notori- 
ous falfhoods,  it  is  ufual  to  blacken  the  whole  front  of  his  houfe: 
Nay  we  have  fometimes  heard,  that  an  Embaflador  whofe  bufinefs  it 
is  (if  I  may  quote  his  character  in  Sir  Henry  Wottori%  words)  to  lye  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  has  fometimes  had  this  mark  fet  upon  his  houfe  ;  when 
he  has  been  detected  in  any  piece  of  feigned  intelligence,  that  has  prejudiced 
the  Government,  and  mif-led  the  minds  of  the  people.  One  could  almoft 
wifh  that  the  habitations  of  fuch  of  our  own  country-men  as  deal  in  forge- 
ries detrimental  to  the  publick,  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  fame  manner ;  that 
their  fellow-fubje&s  might  be  cautioned  not  to  be  too  eafy  in  giving  credit 
to  them.  Were  fuch  a  method  put  in  practice,  this  Metropolis  would  be 
ftrangely  checquered;  fome  entire  parishes  would  be  in  mourning,  and  feveral 
ftreets  darkned  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

But  I  have  given  my  thoughts  in  two  preceding  papers,  both  on  the  in- 
ventors and  the  believers  of  thefe  publick  falfhoods  and  calumnies,  and  fhall 
here  fpeak  of  that  contempt  with  which  they  are  and  ought  to  be  received  by 
thofe  in  high  ftations,  at  whom  they  are  levelled.  Any  perfon  indeed,  who 
is  zealous  for  promoting  the  intereft  of  his  country,  muft  conquer  all  that 
tendernefs  and  delicacy  which  may  make  him  afraid  of  being  ill  fpoken  of; 
or  his  endeavours  will  often  produce  no  lefs  uneafinefs  to  himfelf,  than  bene- 
fit to  the  publick.  Among  a  people  who  indulge  themfelves  in  the  utmoft 
freedoms  of  thought  and  fpeech,  a  man  muft  either  be  infignificant,  or  able 
to  bear  an  undeferved  reproach.  A  true  Patriot  may  comfort  himfelf  under 
the  attacks  of  falfhood  and  obloquy,  from  feveral  motives  and  reflections. 

In  the  firft  place  he  fhould  confider,  that  the  chief  of  his  antagonists  are 
generally  acted  by  a  fpirit  of  envy ;  which  would  not  rife  againft  him,  if  it 
were  not  provoked  by  his  defert.  A  Statefman,  who  is  poffeft  of  real  merit, 
fhould  look  upon  his  political  cenfurers  with  the  fame  neglect,  that  a  good 
writer  regards  his  Criticks;  who  are  generally  a  race  of  men  that  are  not  able 
to  difcover  the  beauties  of  a  work  they  examine,  and  deny  that  approbation  to 
others,  which  they  never  met  with  themfelves.  Patriots  therefore  mould  rather 

rejoyce 
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rejoyce  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  honeft  defigns,  than  be  mortified  by  thofe 
•who  mifreprefent  them. 

They  mould  likewife  confider,  that  not  only  envy,  but  vanity  has  a  (hare 
in  the  detraction  of  their  adverfaries.  Such  afperfions  therefore  do  them 
honour  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  intended  to  lefl'en  their  reputation. 
They  mould  reflect,  That  thofe  who  endeavour  to  ftir  up  the  multitude 
againfl:  them,  do  it  to  be  thought  considerable ;  and  not  a  little  applaud  them- 
felves  in  a  talent  that  can  raife  clamours  out  of  nothing,  and  throw  a  fer- 
ment among  the  people,  by  murmurs  or  complaints,  which  they  know  in 
their  own  hearts  are  altogether  groundlefs.  There  is  a  pleafant  inftance  of 
this  nature  recorded  at  length  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 
When  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  legions  were  in  a  difpofition  to  mutiny, 
an  impudent  varlet,  who  was  a  private  Centinel,  being  mounted  upon  the 
moulders  of  his  Fellow-foldiers,  and  refolved  to  try  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence, addrefled  himfelf  to  the  army,  in  all  the  poftures  of  an  Orator,  after 
the  following  manner:  You  have  given  liberty  to  thefe  inferable  men,  faid  he, 
(pointing  to  fome  criminals  whom  thoy  had  refcued)  but  witch  of  you  can 
reft  ore  life  to  my  brother?  Win  can  give  mc  back  my  brother?  He  was  murdered 
no  longer  ago  than  lajl  night,  by  the  hands  of  thofe  ruffians,  -Mo  are  entertained 
by  the  General  to  butcher  the  poor  Soldiery.  Tell  me,  BIa?fus,  (for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  General,  who  was  then  fitting  on  the  Tribunal)  tell  me, 
where  hajl  thou  caft  his  dead  body?  An  enemy  does  not  grudge  the  Rites  of  burial. 
When  I  have  tired  my  f elf  with  kifing  his  cold  corps,  and  weeping  over  it,  order 
me  to  be  /lain  upon  it.  All  I  ask  of  my  fellow-foldiers,  fnce  we  both  die  in  their 
caufe,  is,  that  they  would  lay  me  in  the  fame  grave  with  my  brother.  The 
whole  army  was  in  an  uproar  at  this  moving  fpeech,  and  refolved  to  do  the 
fpeakcrjuftice,  when,  upon  enquiry,  they  found  that  he  never  had  a  brother 
in  his  life;  and  that  he  had  ftirred  up  the  fedition  only  to  fhew  his  parts. 

Publick  Minifters  would  likewife  do  well  to  confider,  that  the  principal 
Authors  of  fuch  reproaches  as  are  caft  upon  them,  are  thofe  who  have  a 
mind  to  get  their  places:  and  as  for  a  cenfure  arifing  from  this  motive,  it  is 
in  their  power  to  cfcape  it  when  they  pleafe,  and  turn  it  upon  their  com- 
petitors. Malecontents  of  an  inferiour  character  are  acted  by  the  fame  prin- 
ciple; for  fo  long  as  there  are  employments  of  all  fizes,  there  will  be  mur- 
murers  of  all  degrees.  1  have  heard  of  a  Country-gentleman,  who  made  a 
very  long  and  melancholly  complaint  to  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when 
he  was  in  great  power  at  Court,  offeveral  publick  grievances.  The  Duke, 
after  having  given  him  a  very  patient  hearing,  My  dear  friend,  favs  he,  this  is 
but  too  true;  but  I  have  thought  of  an  expedient  which  will  jet  all  things  right, 
and  that  very  foon.     His  country  friend  asked   him,  what  it  was.    Ton  muji 
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know,  fays  the  Duke,  there's  a  place  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  fallen  this 
very  morning,  which  I  intend  to  put  you  in  poffejjion  of  The  Gentleman 
thanked  his  Grace,  went  away  fatisfied,  and  thought  the  nation  the  happieft 
under  Heaven,  during   that  whole  Miniftry. 

But  farther,  every  man  in  a  publick  ftation  ought  to  confider,  that  when 
there  are  two  different  parties  in  a  nation,  they  will  fee  things  in  different 
lights.  An  action,  however  conducive  to  the  good  of  their  country,  will  be 
reprefented  by  the  artful  and  appear  to  the  ignorant  as  prejudicial  to  it.  Since 
I  have  here,  according  to  the  ufual  liberty  of  Effay- writers,  rambled  into 
feveral  ftories,  I  fhall  fetch  one  to  my  prefent  purpofe  out  of  the  Pcrjian 
hiflory.  We  there  read  of  a  virtuous  young  Emperor,  who  was  very  much 
afflicted  to  find  his  actions  mifconftrued  and  defamed  by  a  party  among  his 
fubjects  that  favoured  another  intereft.  As  he  was  one  day  fitting  among  the 
Miniflers  cf  his  Divan,  and  amufing  himfelf  after  the  Eaftern  manner,  with 
the  folution  of  difficult  Problems  and  /Enigma's,  he  propofed  to  them  in 
his  turn  the  following  one.  What  is  the  tree  that  bears  three  hundred  and  fix  ty 
five  leaves,  which  are  all  black  on  the  one  fide ;  and  white  on  the  other1?  His 
Grand  Vizier  immediately  replied,  it  vvas  the  year  which  confifted  of  three 
hundred  and  fixty  five  days  and  nights:  But  Sir,  fays  he,  permit  me  at  the 
fame  time  to  take  notice,  that  thefe  leaves  reprefent  your  aclions,  which  carry  dif- 
ferent  faces  to  your  friends  and  enemies,  and  will  always  appear  black  to  thofe 
-who  are  refolved  only  to  look  upon  the  wrong  fide  of  them. 

A  virtuous  man  therefore  who  lays  out  his  endeavours  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  fhould  never  be  troubled  at  the  reports  which  are  made  of  him,  fo 
lon°-  as  he  is  confcious  of  his  own  integrity.  He  fhould  rather  be  pleafed  to 
find  people  defcanting  upon  his  actions,  becaufe  when  they  are  thoroughly 
canvaffed  and  examined,  they  are  fure  in  the  end  to  turn  to  his  honour 
and  advantage.  The  reafonable.  and  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind  will  be  of 
his  fide,  and  rejoyce  to  fee  their  common  intereft  lodged  in  fuch  honeft 
hands.  A  ftrict  examination  of  a  great  man's  character,  is  like  the  trial  of 
a  fufpected  chaftity,  which  was  made  among  the  Jews  by  the  waters  of  jea- 
loufy.  Mofes  affures  us  that  the  criminal  burft  upon  the  drinking  of  them ; 
but  if  fhe  was  accufed  wrongfully,  the  Rabbins  tell  us,  they  heightened  her 
charms,  and  made  her  much  more  amiable  than  before:  fo  that  they  de- 
ftroyed  the  guilty,  but  beautified  the  innocent. 


Friday, 
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N°  i  8.  Friday,  February  10. 


•Inopem  me  copia  fecit.  Ovid. 


EVery  Engliflman  will  be  a  good  fubjecl:  to  King  George,  in  proportion 
as  he  is  a  good  Eng/i/bman,  and  a  lover  of  the  conftitution  of  his 
country.  In  order  to  awaken  in  my  Readers  the  love  of  this  their 
conftitution,  it  may  be  neceftary  to  fet  forth  its  fuperior  excellency  to  that 
form  of  government,  which  many  wicked  and  ignorant  men  have  of  late 
years  endeavoured  to  introduce  among  us.  I  fliall  not  therefore  think  it  im- 
proper to  take  notice  from  time  to  time  of  any  particular  adt  of  power,  exert- 
ed by  thofe  among  whom  the  Pretender  to  his  Majefty's  Crown  has  been  edu- 
cated} which  would  prove  fatal  to  this  nation,  fhould  it  be  conquered  and 
governed  by  a  perfon,  who,  in  all  probability,  would  put  in  practice  the 
politicks  in  which  he  has  been  fo  long  inftru&ed. 

There  has  been  nothing  more  obfervable  in  the  reign  of  his  prefent 
Gallick  Majefty,  than  the  method  he  has  taken  for  fupplying  his  Exchequer 
with  a  neceffary  fum  of  mony.  The  ways  and  means  for  raifing  it  has  been 
an  edict,  or  a  command  in  writing  figned  by  himfelf,  to  increafe  the  value 
of  Louis  d'  Ors  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  Livrcs,  by  vertue  of  a  new  ftamp 
which  fhall  be  ftruck  upon  them.  As  this  method  will  bring  all  the  gold 
of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  it  is  provided  by  the  fame  edict  that  they 
fliall  be  payed  out  again  to  the  people  at  twenty  JLivres  each ;  fo  that  four 
Livres  in  the  fcore  by  this  means  accrue  to  his  Majefty  out  of  all  the  mony 
in  the  kingdom  of  France. 

This  method  of  raifing  money  is  confident  with  that  form  of  government, 
and  with  the  repeated  practice  of  their  late  grand  Monarquc;  fo  that  I  fhall 
not  here  confider  the  many  evil  confequences  which  it  muft  have  upon  their 
trade,  their  exchange,  and  publick  credit :  I  fliall  only  take  notice  of  the 
whimfical  circumftances  a  people  muft  lie  under,  who  can  be  thus  made  poor 
or  rich  by  an  edict,  which  can  throw  an  alloy  into  a  Louis  cTOr,  and  debaic 
it  into  half  its  former  value,  or,  if  his  Majefty  pleafes,  raife  the  price  of 
it,  not  by  the  acceffion  of  metal,  but  of  a  mark.  By  the  prefent  Edict  many 
a  man  in  France  will  fwell  into  a  plumb,  who  fell  fevcral  thoufand  pounds 
fhort  of  it  the  day  before  its  publication.     This  conveys  a  kind  of  Fairy  trea.- 

D  d  d  2  fure 
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lure  into  their  chefts,  even  whilft  they  are  under  lock  and  key;  and  is  a  fe- 
cret  of  multiplication  without  addition.  It  is  natural  enough  however  for 
the  vanity  of  the  French  nation  to  grow  infolent  upon  this  imaginary  wealth, 
not  conlidering  that  their  neighbours  think  them  no  more  rich  by  vertue  of 
an  Edict  to  make  fourteen  twenty,  than  they  would  think  them  more  for- 
midable fhould  there  be  another  Edict  to  make  every  man  in  the  kingdom 
feven  foot  high. 

It  was  ufual  for  his  late  moft  chriftian  Majefly  to  iink  the  value  of  their 
Louis  d'  Ors  about  the  time  he  was  to  receive  the  taxes  of  his  good  people, 
and  to  raife  them  when  he  had  got  them  fafe  into  his  coffers.  And  there  is 
no  queftion  but  the  prefent  government  in  that  kingdom  will  fo  far  obferve 
this  kind  of  conduct,  as  to  reduce  the  twenty  Livres  to  their  old  number  of 
fourteen,  when  they  have  paid  them  out  of  their  hands;  which  will  im- 
mediately fink  the  prefent  timpany  of  wealth,  and  re-eftablifh  the  natu- 
ral poverty  of  the  Gallick  nation. 

One  cannot  but  pity  the  melancholy  condition  of  a  mifer  in  this  country, 
who  is  perpetually  telling  his  Livres,  without  being  able  to  know  how  rich 
he  is;  He  is  as  ridiculoufly  puzzled  and  perplexed  as.  a  maa  that  counts 
the  ftones  on  Salisbury-plain,  which  can  never  be  fettled  to  any  certain 
number,  but  are  more  or  fewer  every  time  he  reckons  them. 

I  have  heard  of  a  young  French  Lady,  a  fubject  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
who  was  contracted  to  a  Marquis  upon  the  foot  of  a  five  thoufand  pound 
fortune,  which  fhe  had  by  her  in  fpecie;  but  one  of  thefe  unlucky  Edicts 
coming  out  a  week  before  the  intended  marriage,  fhe  loft  a  thoufand  pound, 
and  her  bridegroom  into  the  bargain. 

The  uncertainty  of  riches  is  a  fubject  much  difcourfed  of  in  all  countries, 
but  may  be  infilled  on  more  emphatically  in  France  than  any  other.  A  man 
is  here  under  fuch  a  kind  of  fituation,  as  one  who  is  managed  by  a  jugler. 
He  fancies  he  has  fo  many  pieces  of  money  in  his  hand;  but  let  him  grafp 
them  never  fo  carefully,  upon  a  word  or  two  of  the  artift  they  increafe  or 
dwindle  to  what  number  the  Doctor  is  pleafed  to  name. 

This  method  of  lowering  or  advancing  mony,  we,  who  have  the  happi- 
nefs  to  be  in  another  form  of  government,  fhould  look  upon  us  unwarranta- 
ble kind  of  clipping  and  coining.  However,  as  it  is  an  expedient  that  is 
ofcen  practifed,  and  may  be  juftified  in  that  conftitution  which  has  been  fo 
thoroughly  ftudied  by  the  Pretender  to  his  Majefty's  crown,  I  do  not  fee  what 
fhould  have  hindered  him  from  making  ufe  of  fo  expeditious  a  method  for 
railing  a  fupply,  if  he  had  fucceeded  in  his  late  attempt  to  dethrone  his  Ma- 
jefty,  and  fubvert  our  conftitution.  I  fhall  leave  it  to  the  confideratioa  of 
the  Reader,  if  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  following  edict,,  or  fomething  very  like  it, 
might  not  have  been  expected.  "  Whereas 
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\  T  7TIereas  thefe  our  kingdoms  have  long  groaned  under  an  expenfive  and 
'"  confuming  land- war,  which  has  very  much  exhaufted  the  treafure 
of  the  nation,  we,  being  willing  to  increafe  the  wealth  of  our  people,  and 
not  thinking  it  advifable  for  this  purpofe  to  make  ufeofthe  tedious  me- 
thods of  merchandifeand  commerce,  which  have  been  always  promoted  by 
a  faction  among  the  worft  of  our  fubjects,  and  were  fo  wifely  difcounte- 
nanced  by  the  beft  of  them  in  the  late  reign,  do  hereby  enact  by  our  fole 
Will  and  Pleafure,  that  every  (hilling  in  Great-Britain  fhall  pafs  in  all 
payments  for  the  fum  of  fourteen  pence,  till  the  firft  of  September  next, 
and  that  every  other  piece  of  money  (hall  rife  and  pafs  in  current  pay- 
ment in  the  fame  proportion.  The  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  thefe 
nations  by  this  our  Royal  donative,  will  vifibly  appear  to  all  men  of 
found  principles,  who  are  fo  juftly  famous  for  their  antipathy  to  Grangers, 
and  would  not  fee  the  landed  intereft  of  their  country  weakened  by  the 
importations  of  foreign  gold  and  filver.  But  fince  by  reafon  of  the  great 
debts  which  we  have  contracted  abroad,  during  our  fifteen  years  reign,  as 
well  as  of  our  prefent  exigencies,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fill  our  Exchequer 
by  the  moft  prudent  and  expeditious  methods,  we  do  alfo  hereby  order 
every  one  of  our  fubjects  to  bring  in  thefe  his  fourteen-penny  pieces,  and 
all  the  other  current  cafli  of  this  kingdom,  by  what  new  titles  foever  dig- 
nified or  diftinguifhed,  to  the  matter  of  our  mint,  who  after  having  fet 
a  mark  upon  them,  (hall  deliver  out  to  them,  on  or  after  the  firft  of 
September  aforefaid,  their  refpective  fums,  taking  only  four  pence  for  our 
felf  for  fuch  his  mark  on  every  fourteen-penny  piece,  which  from  hence- 
forth fhall  pafs  in  payment  for  eighteen  pence,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  the 
reft.  By  this  method,  the  money  of  this  nation  will  be  more  by  one  third 
than  it  is  at  prefent;  and  we  fhall  content  our  felves  with  not  quite  one 
fifth  part  of  the  current  cafli  of  our  loving  fubjects;  which  will  but 
burely  fuffice  to  clear  the  intereft  of  thofe  fums  in  which  we  ftand  in- 
debted to  our  moft  dear  brother  and  ancient  alley.  We  are  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  ihewing  fuch  an  inftance  of  our  goodnefs  to  our  fubjects,  by 
this  our  Royal  edict,  which  fliall  be  read  in  every  parifh  Church  of  Great- 
Britain,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  high  Mafs.  For  fucb  is  our 
Pleafure. 


Friday, 
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N  °  1  p.  Friday ,  February  2  4. 


Pulchrum    ejl   bene  facer e  reipublica;    etiam    bene    dicer e    baud  abfurdum 
eft.  Sail. 


IT  has  been  ufual  thefe  many  years  for  writers,  who  have  approved  the 
fcheme  of  government  which  has  taken  place,  to  explain  to  the  people 
the  reafonablenefs  of  thofe  principles  which  have  prevailed,  and  to  ju- 
ftify  the  conduct  of  thofe,  who  act  in  conformity  to  fuch  principles.  It 
therefore  happens  well  for  the  party  which  is  undermoft,  when  a  work  of 
this  nature  falls  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  content  themfelves  to  attack 
their  principles,  without  expofing  their  perfons,  or  fingling  out  any  parti- 
cular objects  for  fatyr  and  ridicule.  This  manner  of  proceeding  is  no  in- 
confiderable  piece  of  merit  in  writers,  who  are  often  more  influenced  by  a 
defire  of  fame,  than  a  regard  to  the  publick  good;  and  who,  by  this  means, 
lofe  many  fair  opportunities  of  fhewing  their  own  wit,  or  of  gratifying  the 
ill-nature  of  their  Readers. 

When  a  man  thinks  a  party  engaged  in  fuch  meafures  as  tend  to  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  it  is  certainly  a  very  laudable  and  virtuous  action  in  him  to 
make  war  after  this  manner  upon  the  whole  body.  But  as  feveral  Cafuifts 
are  of  opinion,  that  in  a  battle  you  mould  difcharge  upon  the  grofs  of  the 
enemy,  without  levelling  your  piece  at  any  particular  perfon ;  fo  in  this 
kind  of  combat  alfo,  I  cannot  think  it  fair  to  aim  at  any  one  man,  and 
make  his  character  the  mark  of  your  hoftilities.  There  is  now  to  be  feen 
in  the  caftle  of  Milan,  a  cannon-bullet,  infcribed,  This  to  the  Marefchal  de 
Crequi,  which  was  the  very  ball  that  (hot  him.  An  Author  who  points  his 
fatyr  at  a  great  man,  is  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  fame  view  with  the  en- 
gineer who  fignalized  himfelf  by   this  ungenerous  practice. 

But  as  the  fpirit  of  the  Whigs  and  'Tories  mews  itfelf,  upon  every  occafion, 
to  be  very  widely  different  from  one  another;  fo  is  it  particularly  vifible  in 
the  writings  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  published  by  each  party.  The 
latter  may,  indeed,  aflign  one  reafon  to  juftify  themfelves  in  this  practice; 
that,  having  nothing  of  any  manner  of  weight  to  offer  againff.  the  princip'-.s 

of 
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of  their  antagonifts,  if  they  fpeak  at  all,  it  muft  be  againft  their  perfons. 
When  they  cannot  refute  an  adverfary,  the  fhorteft  way  is  to  libel  him ;  and 
to  endeavour  at  the  making  his  perfon  odious,  when  they  cannot  reprefent 
his  notions  as  abfurd. 

The  Examiner  was  a  paper,  in  the  laft  reign,  which  was  the  favourite- 
work  of  the  party.  It  was  ufhered  into  the  world  by  a  Letter  from  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  letting  forth  the  great  genius  of  the  Author,  the  ufefulnefs  of 
hisdefign,  and  the  mighty  confequences  that  were  to  be  expected  from  it. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  thofe  among  them  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  their  mod  celebrated  Wits  and  Politicians,  and  was  difperfed  into  all  quar- 
ters of  the  nation  with  great  induftry  and  expence.  Who  would  not  have 
expected,  that  at  leaft  the  rules  of  decency  and  candour  would  be  obferved 
in  fuch  a  performance  ?  but  inftead  of  this,  you  faw  all  the  great  men,  who 
had  done  eminent  fervices  to  their  country  but  a  few  years  before,  draughted 
out  oi.e  by  one,  and  baited  in  their  turns.  No  fanctity  of  character,  or  pri- 
vilege of  fex,  exempted  perfons  from  this  barbarous  ufagc.  Several  of  our 
Prelates  were  the  Standing  marks  of  publick  raillery,  and  many  Ladies  of  the 
firft  quality  branded  by  name  for  matters  of  fact,  which  as  they  were  falfe, 
were  not  heeded,  and  if  they  had  been  true,  were  innocent.  The  dead  them- 
selves were  not  fpared.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  a  kind 
of  wit  which  has  lately  grown  into  fafhion  among  the  Verfifiers,  Epigram- 
ma  'its,  and  other  Authors,  who  think  it  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  themlelve1- 
bv  their  zeal  for  what  they  call  the  High-Church,  while  they  fport  with  the 
met  tremendous  parts  of  revealed  religion.  Every  one  has  feen  Epigrams 
upon  the  deceafed  Fathers  of  our  Church,  where  the  whole  thought  has 
turned  upon  hell-fire.  Patriots,  who  ought  to  be  remembered  with  honour 
by  their  posterity,  have  been  introduced  as  fpeakers  in  a  ft  ate  of  torments. 
There  is  Something  dreadful  even  in  repeating  thefe  execrable  pieces  of  wit, 
which  no  man  who  really  believes  another  life,  can  penile  without  fear  and 
trembling.  It  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  Readers  who  call  themfelves  Christians, 
applauding  fuch  diabolical  mirth,  and  feeming  to  rejoyce  in  the  doom  which 
is  pronounced  againft  their  enemies,  by  fuch  abandoned  fcriblers.  A  Wit. 
of  this  kind,  may  with  great  truth  be  compared  to  the  fool  in  the  Proverbs 
who  plays  with  arrows,  fire-brands  and  death,  and  fays,  Am  I  not  in  fport? 

I  mull,  in  juftice  to  the  more  fober  and  confiderate  of  that  party,  con- 
fefs,  that  many  of  them  were  highly  fcandalized  at  that  perfonal  flander  and 
reflection  which  was  flung  out  fo  freely  by  the  libellers  of  the  lalt  reign, 
as  well  as  by  thofe  profane  liberties  which  have  been  fince  continued.  And 
as  for  thofe  who  are  either  the  authors  or  admirers  of  fuch  compofitions,  I 

would. 
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would  have  tliem  confider  with  themfelves,  whether  the  name  of  a  good 
Church-man  can  attone  for  the  want  of  that  charity  which  is  the  moft  ef- 
fential  part  of  Chriftianity.  They  would  likewife  do  well  to  reflect,  how, 
by  thefe  methods,  the  poifon  has  run  freely  into  the  minds  of  the  weak 
and  ignorant;  heightened  their  rage  againft  many  of  their  fellow-fubjects; 
and  almoft  diverted  them  of  the  common  fentiments  of  humanity. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  I  have  hinted  that  the  defign  of  it  is 
to  oppofe  the  principles  of  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  the  prefent  government, 
and  the  main  body  of  that  party  who  efpoufe  thofe  principles.  But  even  in 
fuch  general  attacks  there  are  certain  meafures  to  be  kept,  which  may  have 
a  tendency  rather  to  gain,  than  to  irritate  thofe  who  differ  with  you  in  their 
fentiments.  .The  Examiner  would  not  allow  fuch  as  were  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion to  him,  to  be  either  Chriftians  or  fellow-fubjects.  With  him  they  were 
all  Atheifts,  Deifts,  or  Apoftates,  and  a  feparate  common-wealth  among 
themfelves,  that  ought  either  to  be  extirpated,  or,  when  he  was  in  a  better 
humour,  only  to  be  banifhed  out  of  their  native  country.  They  were  often 
put  in  mind  of  fome  approaching  execution,  and  therefore  all  of  them  ad- 
vifed  to  prepare  themfelves  for  it,  as  men  who  had  then  nothing  to  take 
care  of,  but  how  to  die  decently.  In  fhort,  the  Examiner  feemed  to  make 
no  diftindtion  between  conqueft  and  deftruction. 

The  conduct  of  this  work  has  hitherto  been  regulated  by  different  views, 
and  mail  continue  to  be  fo ;  unlefs  the  party  it  has  to  deal  with,  draw  up- 
on themfelves  another  kind  of  treatment,  for  if  they  fhall  perfift  in  pointing 
their  batteries  againft  particular  perfons,  there  are  no  laws  of  war,  that  for- 
bid the  making  of  reprifals.  In  the  mean  time,  this  undertaking  fhall  be 
managed  with  that  generous  fpirit  which  was  fo  remarkable  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  did  not  fubdue  a  country  in  order  to  put  the  inhabitants  to  fire 
and  fword,  but  to  incorporate  them  into  their  own  community,  and  make 
them  happy  in  the  fame  government  with  themfelves. 


Monday, 
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N°  10.  Monday ,  February  17. 


Privatus  Mis  cenfus  erat  brevis, 

Commune  magnum  —  Hor. 


IT  is  very  unlucky  for  thofe  who  make  it  their  bufinefs   to  raife  popular 
murmurs  and  difcontents  againft  his  Majefty's  government,  that  they  find 
£0  very  few  and  lb  very  improper  occafions  for  them.     To  (hew  how 
hard   they   are    fet  in  this  particular,   there  are  feveral,  who  for  want  of 
other  materials,  are  forced  to  reprefent  the  bill  which  has  parled  this  Seflion, 
for  laying  an  additional  tax  of  two  millings  in  the  pound  upon  Land,  as  a 
kind  of  grievance  upon  the  fubject.     If  this  be  a  matter  of  complaint,  it 
ought  in  juftice  to  fall  upon  thofe  who  have  made  it  neceffary.     Had  there 
been  no   rebellion,  there  would  have  been  no  increafe  of  the  Land-tax;  fo 
that   in  proportion  as  a  man  declares  his  averfion  to   the  one,  he  ought  to 
teftifie  his  abhorrence  of  the  other.     But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  thofe, 
who  would  perfuade  the  people  that  they  are  aggrieved  by  this  additional  bur- 
then, are  the  very  perfons  who  endeavour,   in  their  ordinary  converfation,  to 
extenuate  the  heinoufnefs   of  the   rebellion,    and  who  exprefs  the  greateft 
tendernefs  for  the  perfons  of  the  rebels.     They  mew  a  particular  indulgence 
for  that  unnatural  infurredlion  which  has  drawn  this  load  upon  us,  and  are 
angry  at  the  means  which  were  neceflary  for  fupprefling  it.     There  needs 
no  clearer  proof  of  the  fpirit  and  intention  with  which  they  a&:  I  (hall  there- 
fore  advife  my  fellow-free-holders  to  confider  the  character  of  any  perfon 
who  would  poflefs  them  with  the  notion  of  a  hardfhip  that  is  put  upon  the 
country  by  this  tax.      If  he  be  one  of  known  affedtion  to  the  prefent  efta- 
blimment,  they  may  imagine  there  is  fome  reafon  for  complaint.     But  if  on 
the  contrary,  he  be  one,  who  has  (hewn  himfelf  indifferent  as  to  the  fuccefs 
of  the  prefent  rebellion,  or  is  fufpedted   as  a  private  abettor  of  it,  they  may 
take  it  for  granted,  his  complaint  againft  the  Land-tax  is  either  the    rage 
of  a  difappointed  man,  or  the  artifice  of  one  who  would  alienate  their  affec- 
tions from  the  prefent  government. 

The  expence  which  will  arife  to  the  nation  from   this  rebellion,  is  already 
computed  at  near  a  million.     And  it  is  a  melancholy  confideration  for  the 
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Free-holders  of  Great-Britain,  that  the  treafon  of  their  fellow-fubjects  mould 
bring  upon  them  as  great  a  charge  as  the  war  with  France.  At  the  farry. 
time  every  reafonable  man  among  them  will  pay  a  tax  with  at  leaft  as  great 
chearfulnefs  for  ftifling  a  civil  war  in  its  birth,  as  for  carrying  on  a  war  in  a 
foreign  country.  Had  not  our  firft  fupplies  been  effectual  for  the  crufhing" 
of  our  domeftick  enemies,  we  mould  immediately  have  beheld  the  whole 
kingdom  a  fcene  of  daughter  and  defolation :  Whereas,  if  we  had  failed  in 
our  firft  attempts  upon  a  diftant  nation,  we  might  have  repaired  the  lofies 
of  one  Campaign  by  the  advantages  of  another,  and  after  feveral  victories 
gained  over  us,  might  ftill  have  kept  the  enemy  from  our  gates. 

As  it  was  thus  abfolutely  neceffary  to  raife  a  fum  that  might  enable  the 
government  to  put  a  fpeedy  ftop  to  the  rebellion,  fo  could  there  be  no  me- 
thod thought  of  for  raifing  fuch  a  fum  more  proper,  than  this  of  laying  an 
additional  tax  of  two  (hillings  in  the  pound  upon  land. 

In  the  firft  place:  This  tax  has  already  been  fo  often  tried,  that  we  know 
the  exact  produce  of  it,  which  in  any  new  project  is  always  very  doubtful 
and  uncertain.  As  we  are  thus  acquainted  with  the  produce  of  this  tax,  we 
find  it  is  adequate  to  the  fervices  for  which  it  is  defigned,  and  that  the  ad- 
ditional tax  is  proportioned  to  the  fupernumerary  expence,  which  falls  upon 
the  kingdom  this  year  by  the  unnatural  rebellion,  as  it  has  been  above  ftated. 

In  the  next  place  :  no  other  tax  could  have  been  thought  of,  upon  which 
fo  much  mony  would  have  been  immediately  advanced  as  was  neceffary  in  fo 
critical  a  juncture  for  pufhing  our  fucceffes  againft  the  rebels,  and  preventing 
the  attempts  of  their  friends  and  confederates  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
No  body  cares  to  make  loans  upon  a  new  and  untried  project;  whereas  men 
never  fail  to  bring  in  their  mony  upon  a  Land-tax,  when  the  praemium  or 
intereft  allowed  them,  is  fuited  to  the  hazard  they  run  by  fuch  loans  to  the 
government.  And  here  one  cannot  but  bewail  the  misfortune  of  our  coun- 
try, when  we  confider,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had  laft  year  reduced 
this  intereft  to  four/w  Cent,  by  which  means  there  was  a  considerable  fav- 
ing  to  the  nation;  but  that  this  year  they  have  been  forced  to  give  fix  per 
Cent,  as  well  knowing  the  fatal  confequences  that  might  have  enfued,  had 
there  not  been  an  intereft  allowed,  which  would  certainly  encourage  the 
lender  to  venture,  in  fuch  a  time  of  danger,  what  was  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary for  the  exigences  of  the  publick. 

Befides;  this  is  a  method  for  raifing  a  fum  of  mony,  that,  with  the  or- 
dinary taxes,  will  in  all  probability  defray  the  whole  expence  of  the  year:  fo 
that  there  is  no  burden  laid  upon  our  pofterity,  who  have  been  fufficiently 
loaded  by  other  means  of  raifing  mony;  nor  any  deficiency  to  be  hereafter 
made  up  by  our  felves;  which  has  been  our  cafe  in  fo  many  other  Subfidies. 

To 
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To  this  we  may  add;  that  we  have  no  example  of  any  other  tax,  which 
in  its  nature  would  fo  particularly  affect  the  enemies  to  his  Majefty's  govern- 
ment. Multitudes  of  Papijis  and  Nonjurors  will  be  obliged  to  furnifh  a  dou- 
ble proportion  out  of  their  revenues  towards  the  clearing  of  that  expence, 
which  by  their  open  and  fecret  practices  they  have  been  inftrumental  in  bring- 
ing upon  their  fellow-fubjects. 

I  (hall  only  mention  one  consideration  more ;  that  no  other  tax  is  fo  likely 
to  ceafe  as  this  is,  when  there  is  no  farther  occafion  for  it.  This  tax  is  efta- 
blifned  by  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  which,  by  vertue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
pafled  a  few  years  ago,  muft  conlift  for  the  mofl  part  of  landed  men;  fo  that 
a  great  (hare  of  the  weight  of  it  muft  neceflarily  fall  upon  the  Members  of 
their  own  body.  As  this  is  an  inftmce  of  their  publick  fpirit,  fo  we  may  be 
fure  they  would  not  have  exerted  it,  had  there  not  been  an  abfolute  necef- 
fity;  nor  can  we  doubt,  that  for  the  fame  reafons,  when  this  necemry  ceafes, 
they  will  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  eafing  themfelves  in  this  particular,  as 
well  as  thofe  whom  they  reprefent.  It  is  a  celebrated  notion  of  a  patriot, 
who  fignally  diftinguiihed  himfelf  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  That  a 
Houfe  of  Commons  fhould  never  grant  fuch  fubfidics  as  are  eafy  to  be  raifed, 
and  give  no  pain  to  the  people,  left  the  nation  fhould  acquiefce  under  a  bur- 
den they  did  not  feel,  and  fee  it  perpetuated  without  repining.  Whether 
this  notion  might  not  be  too  refined,  I  mall  not  determine ;  but  by  what  has 
been  already  faid,  I  think  we  may  promife  our  felves,  that  this  additional 
tax  of  two  (hillings  in  the  pound  will  not  be  continued  another  year,  becaufe 
we  may  hope  the  rebellion  will  be  entirely  ended  in  this. 

And  here,  I  believe,  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one's  reflection,  that  the 
rebellion  might  not  have  concluded  fo  foon,  had  not  this  method  been  made 
ufe  of  for  that  end.  A  foreign  Potentate  trembles  at  the  thought  of  enter- 
ing into  a  war  with  fo  wealthy  an  enemy  as  the  Britifi  nation,  when  he 
finds  the  whole  landed  intereft  of  the  kingdom  engaged  to  oppofe  him  with 
their  united  force;  and  at  all  times  ready  to  employ  againft  him  fnch  a  part 
of  their  revenues,  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  baffle  his  defigns  upon  their  coun- 
try: efpecially  when  none  can  imagine,  that  he  expects  an  encouragement 
from  thofe,  whole  fortunes  are  either  lodged  in  the  funds,  or  employed  in 
trade. 

The  wifdom  therefore  of  the  prefent  Houfe  of  Commons  has  by  this  tax, 
not  only  enabled  the  King  to  fubdue  thofe  of  his  own  fubjects  who  have  been 
actually  in  arms  againft  him,  but  to  divert  any  of  his  neighbours  from  the 
hopes  of  lending  them  a  competent  affiftance. 

E  e  e  2  Fridd\\ 
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Qualis  in  Eurotce  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi, 

Exercet  Diana  choros;  quam  mille  fecutce 

Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades  :  ilia  pharetram 

Fert  humero,  gradienfque  Deas  fupereminet  omnes.  Virg. 


IT  is  not  eafy  for  any  one,  who  faw  the  magnificence  of  yefterday  in  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain,  to  turn  his  thoughts  for  fome  time  after  on  any 
other  fubjecl:.  It  was  a  folemnity  every  way  fuited  to  the  Birthday  of  a 
Princefs,  who  is  the  delight  of  our  nation,  and  the  glory  of  her  fex.  Homer 
tells  us,  that  when  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  prefented  her  felf  among  a  crowd 
of  Goddefles,  fhe  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  her  graceful  ftature,  and 
known  by  her  fuperior  beauty,  notwithftanding  they  were  all  beautiful.  Such 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Princefs  of  Wales  among  our  Britijh  Ladies;  or  (to 
ufe  a  more  folemn  phrafe)  of  the  King's  daughter  among  her  honourable  wo- 
men. Her  Royal  Highnefs  in  the  midft  of  fuch  a  circle  raifes  in  the  beholder 
the  idea  of  a  fine  picture,  where  (notwithftanding  the  diverfity  of  pleafing 
objefts  that  fill  up  the  canvas)  the  principal  figure  immediately  takes  the  eye, 
and  fixes  the  attention. 

When  this  excellent  Princefs  was  yet  in  her  father's  Court,  fhe  was  fo  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  and  the  accomplifhments  of  her  mind, 
that  there  was  no  Prince  in  the  Empire,  who  had  room  for  fuch  an  alliance, 
that  was  not  ambitious  of  gaining  her  into  his  family,  either  as  a  Daughter, 
or  as  a  Confort.  He,  who  is  now  the  chief  of  the  crowned  heads  in  Eu- 
rope, and  was  then  King  of  Spain,  and  heir  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  houfe 
of  Aujlria,  fought  her  in  marriage.  Could  her  mind  have  been  captivated 
with  the  glories  of  this  world,  fhe  had  them  all  laid  before  herj  but  fhe 
generoufly  declined  them,  becaufe  fhe  faw  the  acceptance  of  them  was  in- 
confiftent  with  what  fhe  efteems  more  than  all  the  glories  of  this  world,  the 
enjoyment  of  her  religion.  Providence  however  kept  in  ftore  a  reward  for 
fuch  an  exalted  virtue ;  and,  by  the  fecret  methods  of  its  wifdom,  opened  a 
way  for  her  to  become  the  greateft  of  her  fex,  among  thofe  who  profefs  that 
Taith  to  which  fhe  adhered  with  fo  much  chriftian  magnanimity. 

-    This 
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This  her  illuftrious  conduct  might,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  have  loft  its 
merit,  had  fo  accompliftied  a  Prince  as  his  Royal  Highnefs  declared  his  paf- 
fion  for  the  fame  alliance  at  that  time:  it  would  then  have  been  no  wonder 
that  all  other  propofals  had  been  rejected.  But  it  was  the  fame  of  this  heroick 
conftancy  that  determined  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  defire  in  marriage  a  Princefs 
whofe  perfonal  charms,  which  had  before  been  fo  univerfally  admired,  were 
now  become  the  leaft  part  of  her  character.  We  of  the  Britijh  nation  have 
reafon  to  rejoice,  that  fuch  a  propofal  was  made  and  accepted ;  and  that  her 
Royal  Highnefs,  with  regard  to  thefe  two  fucceffive  treaties  of  marriage, 
mewed  as  much  prudence  in  her  compliance  with  the  one,  as  piety  in  her  re- 
fufal  of  the  other. 

The  Princefs  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  Hanover,  than  (he  improved  the 
luftre  of  that  Court,  which  was  before  reckoned  among  the  politeft  in  Eu- 
rope; and  increafed  the  fatisfa&ion  of  that  people,  who  were  before  looked 
upon  as  the  happieft  in  the  Empire.  She  immediately  became  the  darling  of 
the  Princefs  Sophia,  who  was  acknowledged  in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  the 
moft  accompliftied  woman  of  the  age  in  which  fhe  lived,  and  who  was  not  a 
little  pleafed  with  the  converfation  of  one  in  whom  fhe  faw  fo  lively  an  image 
of  her  own  youth. 

But  I  fhall  infift  no  longer  on  that  reputation  which  her  Royal  Highnefs 
has  acquired  in  other  countries.  We  daily  difcover  thole  admirable  qualities 
for  which  fhe  is  fo  juftly  famed,  and  rejoice  to  fee  them  exerted  in  our  own 
country,  where  we  our  felves  are  made  happy  by  their  influence.  We  are  the 
more  pleafed  to  behold  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  furrounded  by  a  nume- 
rous and  beautiful  progeny,  when  we  confider  the  virtues  of  thole  from 
whom  they  defcend.  Not  only  the  features,  but  the  mind  of  the  parent  is 
often  copied  out  in  the  offspring.  But  the  Princefs  we  are  fpeaking  of,  takes 
the  fureft  method  of  making  her  Royal  Iffue  like  herfelf,  by  inftilling  early 
into  their  minds  all  the  principles  of  religion,  virtue  and  honour,  and  feafon- 
ing  their  tender  years  with  all  that  knowledge  which  they  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. What  may  we  not  hope  from  fuch  an  uncommon  care  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  Great-Britain,  who  are  directed  by  fuch  precepts, 
and  will  be  formed  by  fuch  an  example  ! 

The  conjugal  virtues  are  fo  remarkable  in  her  Royal  Highnefs,  as  to  deferve 
thofe  juft  and  generous  returns  of  love  and  tendernefs,  for  which  the  Prince 
her  husband  is  fo  univerfally  celebrated. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  her  Royal  Highnefs's  character  which  we  obferve 
with  greater  pleafure,  than  that  behaviour  by  which  lhe  has  fo  much  endear- 
ed herfelf  to  his  Majefty  >  though  indeed  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprized 
at  this  mutual  intercoufe  of  duty  and  affection,  when  we  consider  fo  wifr 

and 
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and  virtuous  a  Princefs  poffeffing,  in  the  fame  facred  perfon,  the  kindeft  of 
fathers,  and  the  beft  of  Kings.  And  here  it  is  natural  for  us  to  congratulate 
our  own  good  fortune,  who  fee  our  Sovereign  blefled  with  a  numerous  iffue, 
among  whom  are  heirs  male  in  two  direct  defcents,  which  has  not  happened 
in  the  reign  of  any  Englijh  King  fince  the  time  of  his  Majefty's  great  anceftor 
Edward  the  Third,  and  is  a  felicity  not  enjoyed  by  the  fubjcdls  of  any  other 
of  the  Kings  of  Europe  who  are  his  contemporaries.  We  are  like  men  en- 
tertained with  the  view  of  a  fpacious  landskip,  where  the  eye  paffes  over  one 
pleafing  profpect  into  another,  till  the  fight  is  loft  by  degrees  in  a  fucceflion 
of  delightful  objects,  and  leaves  us  in  the  perfuafion  that  there  remain  ftill 
more  behind. 

But  if  we  regard  her  Royal  Hignefs  in  that  light  which  diffufes  the  greateft 
glory  round  a  human  character,  we  {hall  find  the  Chriftian  no  lefs  confpi- 
cuous  than  the  Princefs.  She  is  as  eminent  for  a  fincere  piety  in  the  practice 
of  religion,  as  for  an  inviolable  adherence  to  its  principles.  She  is  conftant 
in  her  attendance  on  the  daily  offices  of  our  Church,  and  by  her  ferious  and 
devout  comportment  on  thefe  folemn  occafions,  gives  an  example  that  is  very 
often  too  much  wanted  in  Courts. 

Her  religion  is  equally  free  from  the  weaknefs  of  fuperftition,  and  the  four- 
nefs  of  enthufiafm.  It  is  not  of  that  uncomfortable  melancholy  nature  which 
difappoints  its  own  end, by  appearing  unamiable  to  thofe  whom  it  would  gain 
to  its  interefts.  It  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  genuin  effects  of  chriftianity,  in  affa- 
bility, compaflion,  benevolence,  evennefs  of  mind,  and  all  the  offices  of  an 
active  and  univerfal  charity. 

As  a  cheerful  temper  is  the  necelTary  refult  of  thefe  virtues,  fo  it  mines  out 
in  all  the  parts  of  her  converfation,  and  diffipates  thofe  apprehenfions  which 
naturally  hang  on  the  timorous  or  the  modeft,  when  they  are  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  her  pretence.  There  is  none  that  does  not  liften  with  pleafure  to 
a  perfon  in  fo  high  a  flation,  who  condefcends  to  make  herfelf  thus  agreeable, 
by  mirth  without  levity,  and  wit  without  ill-nature. 

Her  Royal  Highnefs  is,  indeed,  poiTefied  of  all  thofe  talents  which  make 
converfation  either  delightful  or  improving.  As  fhe  has  a  fine  tafte  of  the 
elegant  arts,  and  is  skilled  in  feveral  modern  languages,  her  difcourfe  is  not 
confined  to  the  ordinary  fubjedts  or  forms  of  converfation,  but  can  adapt  it- 
felf with  an  uncommon  grace  to  every  occafion,  and  entertain  the  politeft 
perfons  of  different  nations.  I  need  not  mention,  what  is  obferved  by  every 
one,  that  agreeable  turn  which  appears  in  her  fentiments  upon  the  mofl  or- 
dinary affairs  of  life,  and  which  is  fd  fuitable  to  the  declicacy  of  her  fex,  the 
politenefs  of  her  education,  and  the  fplendor  of  her  quality. 

It 
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It  would  be  vain  to  think  of  drawing  into  the  compafs  of  this  paper,  the 
many  eminent  virtues  which  adorn  the  character  of  this  great  Princefs;  but 
as  it  is  one  chief  end  of  this  undertaking  to  make  the  people  fenfible  of  the 
bleffings  which  they  enjoy  under  his  Majefty's  reign,  I  could  not  but  lay  hold 
on  this  opportunity  to  fpeak  of  that  which  ought  in  juftice  to  be  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  greateft  of  them. 


N°z2.  Monday ,  March  5. 


Studiis  rudis,  fermone  barbarus,    impetu  Jlrenuus,  manu  prornptus,  cogitatione 
celer..  Veil.  Paterc. 


FOR  the  honour  of  his  Majefty,  and  the  fafety  of  his  government,  we 
cannot  but  obfervc,  that  thofe  who  have  appeared  the  greateft  enemies 
to  both,  are  of  that  rank  of  men,  who  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  by 
the  title  of  Fox-hunters.  As  feveral  of  thefe  have  had  no  part  of  their  educa- 
tion in  cities,  camps,  or  courts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  greater 
ornament  or  ufe  to  the  nation  in  which  they  live.  It  would  be  an  eveilaft- 
ing  reproach  to  politicks,  fhould  fuch  men  be  able  to  overturn  an  eftablifh- 
ment  which  has  been  formed  by  the  wifeft  laws,  and  is  fupported  by  the  ableft 
heads.  The  wrong  notions  and  prejudices  which  cleave  to  many  of  thefe 
country-gentlemen,  who  have  always  lived  out  of  the  way  of  being  better  in- 
formed, are  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  by  a  perfon  who  has  never  converfed 
with  them. 

That  I  may  give  my  Readers  an  image  of  thefe  rural  Statefmen,  I  fliall,  with- 
out farther  preface,  fet  down  an  account  of  a  difcourfe  I  chanced  to  have 
with  one  of  them  fome  tirqe  ago.  I  was  travelling  towards  one  of  the  re- 
mote parts  of  England \  when  about  three  a-clock  in  the  afternoon,  feeing  a 
country-gentleman  trotting  before  me  with  a  Spaniel  by  his  horfe's  fide,  I 
made  up  to  him.  Our  converfation  opened,  as  ufual,  upon  the  weather;  in 
which  we  were  very  unanimous;  having  both  agreed  that  it  was  too  dry  for 
the  feafon  of  the  year.  My  fellow-traveller,  upon  this,  obferved  to  me,  that 
there  had  been  no  good  weather  fince  the  Revolution.  I  was  a  little  ftartled 
at  fo  extraordinary  a  remark,  but  would  not  interrupt  him  till  he  proceeded 
to  tell  me  of  the  fine  weather  they  uled  to  have  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
reign.     I  only  anfwered  that  I  did  not  fee  how  the  badnefs  of  the  weather 

could 
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could  be  the  King's  fault;  and,  without  waiting  for  his  reply,  asked  him 
vvhofe  houfe  it  was  we  faw  upon  a  rifing-ground  at  a  little  diftance  from  us. 
He  told  me  it  belonged  to  an  old  fanatical  cur,  Mr.  Such  a  one,  You  mufl 
have  heard  of  him,  fays  he,  he's  one  of  the  Rump.  I  knew  the  Gentleman's 
character  upon  hearing  his  name,  but  aflured  him  that  to  my  knowledge  he 
was  a  good  Churchman :  Ay  !  fays  he  with  a  kind  of  furprize,  We  were  told 
in  the  country \  that  he  /poke  twice  in  the  Queens  time  againjl  taking  of  the  du- 
ties upon  French  claret.  This  naturally  led  us  into  the  proceedings  of  late  Par- 
liaments, upon  which  occafion  he  affirmed  roundly,  that  there  had  not  been 
one  good  law  paffed  fince  King  Williams  accemon  to  the  throne,  except  the 
Act  for  preferving  the  game.  I  had  a  mind  to  fee  him  out,  and  therefore 
did  not  care  for  contradicting  him.  Is  it  not  bard,  fays  he,  that  honejl  Gen- 
tlemen Jhould  be  taken  into  Cujlody  of Mejfengers  to  prevent  them  from  aSling  ac- 
cording to  their  confciences  f  But,  fays  he,  what  can  we  expeSl  when  a  parcel 

tf factious  fons  of  whores- He  was  going  on  in  great  paflion,  but  chanced 

to  mifs  his  dog,  who  was  amufing  himfelf  about  a  bufh,  that  grew  at  fome 
diftance  behind  us.     We  ftood  ftill  till  he  had  whiftled  him  up ;  when  he 
fell  into  a  long  panegyrick  upon  his  Spaniel,  who  feemed  indeed  excellent  in 
his  kind:  but  I  found  the  moft  remarkable  adventure  of  his  life  was,  that  he 
had  once  like  to  have  worried  a  diffenting-teacher.     The  mafter  could  hardly 
fit  on  his  horfe  for  laughing  all  the  while  he  was  giving  me  the  particulars  of 
this  ftory,  which  I  found  had  mightily  endeared  his  dog  to  him,  and  as  he 
himfelf  told  me,  had  made  him  a  great  favourite  among  all  the  honeft  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  country.     We  were  at  length  diverted  from  this  piece  of  mirth 
by  a  poft-boy,  who  winding  his  horn  at  us,  my  companion  gave  him  two  or 
three  curfes,  and  left  the  way  clear  for  him.     I  fancy.,  faid  I,  that  pojl  brings 
news  from  Scotland.     I  pall  long  to  fee  the  next  Gazette.     Sir,  fays  he,  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  believe  any  of  your  printed  news.     We  never  fee,  Sir,  how 
things  go,  except  now  and  then  in  DyerV  Letter,  and  I  read  that  more  for  the 
ftyle  than  the  news.     'The  man  has  a  cleaver  pen  it  mujl  be  owned.     But  is  it  not 
ftrange  that  we  fiiould  be  making  war  upon   Church   of  England  men,   with 
Dutch  and  Swifs foldiers,  men  of  antimonarchical principles?  thefe foreigners  will 
never  be  loved  in  England,  Sir;  they  have  not  that  wit  and  good-breeding  that 
we  have.     I  muft  confefs  I  did  not  expeft  to  hear  my  new  acquaintance  value 
himfelf  upon  thefe  qualifications,  but  finding  him  fuch  a  Critick  upon  fo- 
reigners, I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  travelled  j  he  told  me,  he  did  not  know 
what  travelling  was  good  for,  but  to  teach  a  man  to  ride  the  great  horfe,  to 
iabber  French,  and  to  talk  againft  Pailive-obedience:  to  which  he  acWed,  that 
he  fcarce  ever  knew  a  traveller  in  his  life  who  had  not  forfook  his  principles, 
and  loft  his  hunting-feat.     For  my  part,  fays  he,  J  and  my  father  before  me 
~  have 
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have  always  been  for  PaJJtve-obedience,  and  Jhall  be  always  for  oppofing  a  Prince 
who  makes  ufe  ofMiniJlers  that  are  of  another  opinion.  But  where  do  you  intend 
to  inn  to  night  ?  (for  we  were  now  come  in  fight  of  the  next  town)  /  can  help 
you  to  a  very  good  Landlord  if  you  will  go  along  with  me.  He  is  a  lujlyjolh fellow ; 
that  lives  well,  at  leajl  three  yards  in  the  girt,  and  the  befi  Church  of  England 
man  upon  the  road.  I  had  a  curiofity  to  fee  this  High-church  Inn-keeper,  as 
well  as  to  enjoy  more  of  the  converfation  of  my  fellow-traveller,  and  there- 
fore readily  confented  to  fet  our  horfes  together  for  that  night.  As  we  rode 
fide  by  fide  through  the  town,  I  was  let  into  the  characters  of  all  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  whom  we  met  in  our  way.  One  was  a  dog,  another  a  whelp, 
another  a  cur,  and  another  the  fon  of  a  bitch,  under  which  feveral  denomi- 
nations were  comprehended  all  that  voted  on  the  IVhig  fide  in  the  laft.  electi- 
on of  Burgefles.  As  for  thofe  of  his  own  party,  he  diftinguifhed  them  by  a 
nod  of  his  head,  and  asking  them  how  they  did  by  their  chrifiian  names. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  the  Inn,  my  companion  fetched  out  the  jolly  Landlord 
who  knew  him  by  his  whittle.  Many  endearments,  and  private  whifpers 
pafled  between  them ;  though  it  was  eafy  to  fee,  by  the  Landlord's  fcratching 
his  head,  that  things  did  not  go  to  their  wirties.  The  Landlord  had  fwelled 
his  body  to  a  prodigious  fize,  and  worked  up  his  compledion  to  a  ftanding 
crimfon  by  his  zeal  for  the  profperity  of  the  church,  which  he  exprefied  eve- 
ry hour  of  the  day,  as  his  cuftomers  dropt  in,  by  repeated  bumpers.  He  had 
not  time  to  go  to  church  himfelf,  but,  as  my  friend  told  me  in  my  ear,  had 
headed  a  mob  at  the  pulling  down  of  two  or  three  meeting-houfes.  While 
fupper  was  preparing,  he  enlarged  upon  the  happinefs  of  the  neighbouring 
Shire  ;  For,  fays  he,  there  is  fcarce  a  Presbyterian  in  the  whole  county,  except 
the  Bifiop.  In  fhort,  I  found  by  his  difcourfe  that  he  had  learned  a  great 
deal  of  politicks,  but  not  one  word  of  religion,  from  the  Parfon  of  his  parifh  ; 
and,  indeed,  that  he  had  fcarce  any  other  notion  of  religion,  but  that  it  con- 
fided in  hating  Presbyterians.  I  had  a  remarkable  inftance  of  his  notions  in 
this  particular.  Upon  feeing  a  poor  decrepid  old  woman  pafs  under  the  win- 
dow where  we  fate,  he  defired  me  to  take  notice  of  her ;  and  afterwards  in- 
formed me,  that  (he  was  generally  reputed  a  witch  by  the  country  people, 
but  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  apt  to  believe  flie  was  a  Presbyterian. 

Supper  was  no  fooner  ferved  in,  than  he  took  occafion,  from  a  fhoulder 
of  mutton  that  lay  before  us,  to  cry  up  the  plenty  of  England,  which  would 
be  the  happieft  country  in  the  world,  provided  we  would  live  within  our 
felves.  Upon  which,  he  expatiated  on  the  inconveniencies  of  trade,  that  car- 
ried from  us  the  commodities  of  our  country,  and  made  a  parcel  of  upftarts 
as  rich  as  men  of  the  moft  ancient  families  of  England.  He  then  declared 
frankly,  that  he  had  always  been  againfl:  all  treaties  and  alliances  with  fo- 

V  o  L.   IV.  F  f  f  reigners ; 
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reigners ;  Our  tvooden  walls,  fays  he,  are  our  fecurity,  and  we  may  bid  defiance 
to  the  whole  world,  ejpccially  if  they  Jhould  attack  us  when  the  Militia  is  out.     I 
ventured  to  reply,  that  I  had  as  great  an  opinion  of  the  Engli/h  fleet  as  he 
had ;  but  I  could  not  fee  how  they  could  be  payed,  and  manned,  and  fitted 
out,  unlefs  we  encouraged  trade  and  navigation.     He  replied,  with  fome  ve- 
hemence, that  he  would  undertake  to  prove,  trade  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Englijh  nation.     I  would  fain  have  put  him  upon  it;  but  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  affirming  it  more  eagerly,  to  which  he  added  two  or  tliree  curfes 
upon  the  London  Merchants,  not  forgetting  the  Diredtors  of  the  Bank.    After 
fupper  he  asked  me  if  I  was  an  admirer  of  punch ;  and  immediately  called 
for  a  fneaker.     I  took  this  occafion  to  infinuate  the  advantages  of  trade,  by 
obferving  to  him,  that  water  was  the  only  native  of  England  thzx  could  be  made 
ufe  of  on  this  occafion  :  but  that  the  lemons,  the  brandy,  the  fugar,  and  the 
nutmeg,  were  all  foreigners.     This  put  him  into  fome  confufionj  but  the 
landlord  who  overheard  me,  brought  him  off,  by  affirming,   that  for  conftant 
ufe,  there  was  no  liquor  like  a  cup  of  Englijh  water,  provided  it  had  malt 
enough  in  it.     My  'Squire  laughed  heartily  at  the  conceit,  and  made  the 
Landlord  fit  down  with  us.     We  fate  pretty  late  over  our  punch ;  and,  amidft 
a  great  deal  of  improving  difcourfe,  drank  the  healths  of  feveral  perfons  in 
the  country,  whom  I  had  never  heard  of,  that,  they  both  affured  me,  were 
the  ableft  Statefmen  in  the  nation :  and  of  fome  Londoners^  whom  they  ex- 
tolled to  the  skies  for  their  wit,  and  who,  I  knew,  paffed  in  town  for  filly  fel- 
lows.    It  being  now  midnight,  and  my  friend  perceiving  by  his  Almanack 
that  the  Moon  was  up,  he  called  for  his  horfes,  and  took  a  fudden  refoluti- 
on  to  go  to  his  houfe,  which  was  at  three  miles  diftance  from  the  town,  after 
having  bethought  himfelf  that  he  never  flept  well  out  of  his  own  bed.     He 
fhook  me  very  heartily  by  the  hand  at  parting,  and  difcovered  a  great  air  of 
fatisfa&ion  in  his  looks,  that  he  had  met  with  an  opportunity  of  mewing  his 
parts,  and  left  me  a  much  wifer  man  than  he  found  me. 


Friday 
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• 

///«  /nz  modum  fupra  eft,  etfape  venerium 
Morfibm  infpirant. 

Virg. 

IN  the  wars  of  Europe  which  were  waged  among  our  forefathers,  it  was 
ufual  for  the  enemy,  when  there  was  a  King  in  the  field,  to  demand  by  a 
trumpet  in  what  part  of  the  camp  he  refided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing 
upon  the  royal  pavillion.  Our  party-eontefts  in  England  were  heretofore  ma- 
naged with  the  fame  kind  of  decency  and  good-breeding.  The  perfon  of  the 
Prince  was  always  looked  upon  as  facrcd ;  and  whatever  fevere  ufage  his 
friends  or  minifters  met  with,  none  prefumed  to  direct  their  hoftilities  at  their 
Sovereign.  The  enemies  of  our  prefent  fectlement  are  of  fuch  a  coarfe  kind 
of  make,  and  fo  equally  void  of  loyalty  and  good  manners,  that  they  are 
grown  fcurrilous  upon  the  Royal  family,  and  treat  the  moft  exalted  cha- 
racters with  the  moft  opprobrious  language. 

This  petulance  in  converfation  is  particularly  obferved  to  prevail  among 
fome  of  that  fex  where  it  appears  the  moft  unbecoming  and  moft  unnatural. 
Many  of  thefe  act  with  the  greater  licentioufnefs,  becaufe  they  know  they  can 
act  with  the  greater  impunity.  This  confideration,  indeed,  engages  the  moft 
generous  and  well-bred  even  of  our  (he  male-contents,  to  make  no  ill  ufe  of 
the  indulgence  of  our  law-givers;  and  to  difcover  in  their  debates  at  leaft 
the  delicacy  of  the  woman,  if  not  the  duty  of  the  fubject.  But  it  is  gene- 
rally remarked,  that  every  one  of  them  who  is  a  ftirew  in  domeftick  life,  is 
now  become  a  fcold  in  politicks.  And  as  for  thofe  of  the  party,  who  are  of 
a  fuperior  rank  and  unblemifhed  virtue,  it  muft  be  a  melancholy  reflection 
for  them  to  confider  that  all  the  common  women  of  the  town  are  of  their 
fide  :  for  which  reafon  they  ought  to  preferve  a  more  than  ordinary  mo- 
defty  in  their  fatyrical  excurfions,  that  their  charactors  may  not  be  liable  to 
fufpicion. 

If  there  is  not  fome  method  found  out  for  allaying  thefe  heats  and  animo- 
fities  among  the  fair  fex,  one  does  not  know  to  what  outrages  they  may  pro- 
ceed. I  remember  a  hero  in  Scarron,  who  finding  himfelf  oppofed  bv  ;i 
mixed  multitude  of  both  fexes  with  a  great  deal  of  virulent  language,  after 
having  brought  them  to  a  fubmifiion,  gave  order  (to  keep  them  from  doing 

F  f  f  2  farther 
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farther  mifchief)  that  the  men  fhould  be  difarmed  of  their  clubs,  and  that 
the  women  mould  have  their  nails  pared.  We  are  not  yet^reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffit'y  of  applying  fuch  violent  remedies}  but  as  we  daily  receive  accounts  of 
Ladies  batteling  it  on  both  fides,  and  that  thofe  who  appear  againfl  the  con- 
fticution  make  war  upon  their  antagonifts  by  many  unfair  practices  and  un- 
warrantable methods,  I  think  it  is  very  convenient  there  mould  be  a  cartel  fet- 
tled between  them.  If  they  have  not  agreed  upon  any  thing  of  this  nature 
among  themfelves,  I  would  propofe  to  them  the  following  plan,  in  which  I 
have  sketched  out  feveral  rules  fuited  to  the  politeft  fex  in  one  of  the  mofl 
civilized  nations. 

TPHAT  in  every  political  rencounter  between  woman  and  woman,  nowea- 
pon  mail  be  made  ufe  of  but  the  tongue. 

That  in  the  courfe  of  the  engagement,  if  either  of  the  combatants,  finding 
her  felf  hard  preft  by  her  adverfary,  fhall  proceed  to  perfonal  reflections  or 
difcovery  of  fecrets,  they  fhall  be  parted  by  the  ftanders  by. 

That  when  both  fides  are  drawn  up  in  a  full  aflembly,  it  fhall  not  be  law- 
full  for  above  five  of  them  to  talk  at  the  fame  time. 

That  if  any  fhall  detract  from  a  Lady's  character,  (unlefs  fhe  be  abfent)  the 
faid  detractrefs  fhall  be  forthwith  ordered  to  the  loweft  place  of  the  room. 

That  none  prefume  to  fpeak  difrefpectfully  of  his  Majefty,  or  any  of  the 
Royal  family,  on  pain  of  three  hours  filence. 

That  none  be  permitted  to  talk  fpightfully  of  the  Court,  unlefs  they  can 
produce  vouchers  that  they  have  been  there. 

That  the  making  ufe  of  news  which  goes*  about .  in  whifper,  unlefs  the 
Author  be  produced,  or  the  fact  well  attefted,  fhall  be  deemed  fighting  with 
white  powder,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war. 

That  any  one  who  produces  libels  or  lampoons,  {hall  be  regarded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  one  who  fhoots  with  poifoned  bullets. 

That  when  a  Lady  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  falfhood  of  any  flory 
fhe  has  related,  fhe  fhall  give  her  parole  not  to  tell  it  for  a  certain  truth  that 
winter. 

That  when  any  matter  of  doubt  arifes,  which  cannot  otherwife  be  decided,. 
Appeal  fhall  be  made  to  a  Toaft,  if  there  be  any  fuch  in  the  company. 

That  no  Coquette,  notwithftanding  fhe  can  do  it  with  a  good  air,  fhall  be 
allowed  to  figh  for  the  danger  of  the  Church,  or  to  fhiver  at  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Fanaticifm. 

That  when  a  woman  has  talked  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  fhall  be  lawful  to 
call  her  down  to  order. 

As 
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As  this  civil  difcord  among  the  Sifterhood  of  Great  Britain  is  likely  to 
engage  them  in  a  long  and  lingring  war,  confifting  altogether  of  drawn 
battels,  it  is  the  more  neceflary  that  there  fnould  be  a  Cartel  fettled  among 
them.  Befides,  as  our  Englijh  Ladies  are  at  prefent  the  greateft  Statefwomen 
in  Europe,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  making  themfelves  the  moft  unamiable 
part  of  their  fex,  if  they  continue  to  give  a  loofe  to  intemperate  language, 
and  to  a  low  kind  of  ribaldry,  which  is  not  ufed  among  the  women  of  fafhion 
in  any  other  country. 

Difcretion  and  good-nature  have  been  always  looked  upon  as  the  diftin- 
guifhing  ornaments  of  Female  converfation.  The  woman,  whofe  price  is  a- 
bove  rubies,  has  no  particular  in  the  charadler  given  of  her  by  the  wife  man 
more  endearing,  than  thatyZ^  openeth  her  mouth  with  wifdom,  and  in  her  tongue 
is  the  law  of  kindnefs.  Befides,  every  fierce  She-zealot  fhould  confider,  that 
however  any  of  the  other  fex  may  feem  to  applaud  her  as  a  partifan,  there  is 
none  of  them  who  would  not  be  afraid  of  aflbciating  himfelf  with  her  in  ' 
any  of  the  more  private  relations  of  life. 

I  (hall  only  add,  that  there  is  no  talent  fo  pernicious  as  eloquence,  to  thofe 
who  have  it  not  under  command :  For  which  reafon,  women  who  are  fo  li- 
berally gifted  by  nature  in  this  particular,  ought  to  ftudy,  with  the  greateft 
application,  the  rules  of  female  oratory,  delivered  in  that  excellent  Treatife, 
entitled  The  government  of  the  tongue.  Had  that  Author  forefeen  the  politi- 
cal ferment  which  is  now  raifed  among  the  fex,  he  would  probably  have  made 
his  book  larger  by  fome  chapters  than  it  is  at  prefent :  But  what  is  wanting  ia 
that  work,  may  I  hope,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fupplyed  by  the  above-written 
Cartel. 


N°  24.  Monday ,  March  11. 


Be  Hum  importunum,  cives,  cum  gente  deorum, 

Inviflifque  viris  geritis  ■  Virff. 


APhyfician  makes  ufe  of  various  methods  for  the  recovery  of  fick  per- 
fons ;  and  though  fome  of  them  are  painful,  and  all  of  them  difagree- 
able,  his  patients  are  never  angry  at  him,  becaufe  they  know  he  has 
nothing  in  view  befides  the  reftoring  of  them  to  a  good  ftate  of  health.     I 
am  forced  to  treat  the  difaffefted  part  of  his  Majefty's  fubjeds  in  the  fame 

manner, 
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manner,  and  may  therefore  reafonably  exped  the  fame  returns  of  good-will. 
I  propofe  nothing  to  my  felf  but  their  happinefs  as  the  end  of  all  my  endea- 
vours; and  am  forced  to  adapt  different  remedies  to  thofe  different  conftituti- 
ons,  which  are  to  be  found  in  fuch  a  diftempered  multitude.  Some  of  them 
can  fee  the  unreafonable,  and  fome  of  them  the  ridiculous  fide  of  wrong  prin- 
ciples, and,  according  to  the  different  frame  of  their  minds,  reject  an  opini- 
on as  it  carries  in  it  either  the  appearance  of  wickednefs,  or  of  danger,  or  of 
folly. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  expofe  in  thefe  feveral  lights  the  notions  and  pra- 
ctices of  thofe  who  are  the  enemies  to  our  prefent  eftablifhment.  But  there 
is  a  fet  of  arguments,  which  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  and  which  often 
fucceed,  when  all  others  fail.  There  are  many  who  will  not  quit  a  project, 
though  they  find  it  pernicious,  or  abfurd:  but  will  readily  defift  from  it, 
when  they  arc  convinced  it  is  impracticable.  An  attempt  to  fubvert  theprefenc 
Government  is,  God  be  thanked,  of  this  nature.  I  mail  therefore  apply  the 
confiderations  of  this  paper  rather  to  the  difcretion  than  the  virtue  of  our 
malecontents,  who  fhould  act  in  the  prefent  juncture  of  affairs  like  expe- 
rienced gamefters,  that  throw  up  their  cards  when  they  know  the  game  is 
in  the  enemies  hand,  without  giving  themfelves  any  unneceffary  vexation  in 
playing  it  out. 

In  the  reign  of  our  two  laft  Britijh  Sovereigns,  thofe  who  did  not  favour 
their  intereft  might  be  ungenerous  enough  to  act  upon  the  profpect  of  a 
change,  confidering  the  precarious  conditon  of  their  health,  and  their  want 
of  iffue  to  fucceed  them.  But  at  prefent  we  enjoy  a  King  of  a  long-lived  fa- 
mily, who  is  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  bleft  with  a  numerous  progeny. 
To  this  we  may  add  his  remarkable  fteadinefs  in  adhering  to  thofe  fchemes 
which  he  has  formed  upon  the  matureft  deliberation,  and  that  fubmiffive  de- 
ference of  his  Royal  Highnefs  both  from  duty  and  inclination  to  all  the  mea- 
fures  of  his  Royal  Father.  Nor  muft  we  omit  that  perfonal  valour  fo  pe- 
culiar to  his  Majefly  and  his  illuftrious  houfe,  which  would  be  fufficient 
to  vanquifh,  as  we  find  it  actually  deters,  both  his  foreign  and  domeftick 

enemies. 

This  great  Prince  is  fupported  by  the  whole  Proteft-ant  intereft  of  Eu- 
rope, and  ftrengthened  with  a  long  range  of  alliances  that  reach  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other.  He  has  a  great  and  powerful  King  for  his 
fon-in-law  ;  and  can  himfelf  command,  when  he  pleafes,  the  whole  ftrength 
of  an  Ele&orate  in  the  empire.  Such  a  combination  of  Sovereigns  puts  one 
in  mind  of  the  apparition  of  gods  which  difcouraged  /Eneas  from  oppofing 
the  Will  of  heaven.  When  his  eyes  were  cleared  of  that  mortal  cloud  which 
hung  upon  them,  he  faw  the  feveral  celeftial  Deities  acting  in  a  confederacy 

againft 
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againft  him,  and  immediately  gave  up  a  caufe  which  was  excluded  from  all 
poffibility  of  fuccefs. 

But  it  is  the  greateft  happinefs,  as  well  as  the  greateft  pleafure  of  our  So- 
vereign, that  his  chief  ftrength  lies  in  his  own  kingdoms.  Both  the  branches 
of  our  legiflature  efpoufe  his  caufe  and  intereft  with  a  becoming  duty  and 
zeal.  The  moft  confiderable  and  wealthy  of  his  fubjecls  are  convinced,  that 
the  profperity  of  our  Sovereign  and  his  people  are  infeparable:  and  we  are 
very  well  fatisfied,  that  his  Majefty,  if  the  neceffity  of  affairs  fhould  require 
it,  might  find,  among  the  moft  dutiful  of  his  fubjefts,  men  celebrated  for 
their  military  characters,  above  any  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  There  is 
no  queftion  but  his  Majefty  will  be  as  generally  valued  and  beloved  in  his 
Britijh  as  he  is  in  his  German  dominions,  when  he  (hall  have  time  to  make  his 
Royal  virtues  equally  known  among  us.  In  the  mean  while  we  have  the  fa- 
tisfaction  to  find,  that  his  enemies  have  been  only  able  to  make  ill  impreffi- 
ons  upon  the  low  and  ignorant  rabble  of  the  nation  ;  and  to  put  the  dregs  of 
the  people  into  a  ferment. 

We  have  already  feen  how  poor  and  contemptible  a  force  has  been  raifed 
by  thofe  who  have  dared  to  appear  openly  againft  his  Majefty,  and  how  thev 
were  headed  and  encouraged  by  men  whofe  fenfe  of  their  guilt  made  them 
defperate  in  forming  fo  rafh  an  enterprize,  and  difpirited  in  the  execution  of 
it.  But  we  have  not  yet  ken  that  ftrength  which  would  be  exerted  in  the 
defence  of  his  Majefty,  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  the  Britifi  liberties,  were 
the  danger  great  enough  to  require  it.  Should  the  King  be  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  fetting  up  the  Royal  Standard,  how  many  thoufands  would  range 
themfelves  under  it !  what  a  concourfe  would  there  be  of  Nobles  and  Pa- 
triots !  we  fhould  fee  men  of  another  fpirit  than  what  has  appeared  among  the 
enemies  to  our  country,  and  fuch  as  would  out-fhine  the  rebellious  part  of 
their  fellow-fubje&s  as  much  in  their  gallantry  as  in  their  caufe. 

I  (hall  not  fo  much  fufpecl:  the  underftandingsof  our  adverfaries,  as  to  think 
it  neceftary  to  enforce  thefe  considerations,  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  that 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  is  fo  vifible  in  his  Majefty *s  fleet  and  army,  or  of 
many  other  particulars  which,  in  all  human  probability,  will  perpetuate  our 
prefent  form  of  government,  and  which  may  be  fuggefted  to  them  by  their 
own  private  thoughts. 

The  party,  indeed,  that  is  oppofite  to  our  prefent  happy  fettlement,  feem 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  hopes  of  all  human  methods  for  carrying  on  their 
caufe,  and  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  poor  comfort  of  prodigies  and  old 
women's  fables.  They  begin  to  fee  armies  in  the  clouds,  when  all  upon  the 
earth  have  forfaken  them.  Nay,  I  have  been  lately  fhewn  a  written  prophe- 
cy that  is  handed  among  them  with  great  fecrecy,  by  which  it  appears  their 

chief 
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chief  reliance  at  prefent  is  upon  a  Chejhire  miller  who  was  born  with  two 
thumbs  upon  one  hand. 

I  have  addrefled  this  whole  paper  to  the  defpair  of  our  malecontents,  not 
with  a  defign  to  aggravate  the  pain  of  it,  but  to  ufe  it  as  a  means  of  making 
them  happy.  Let  them  ferioufly  confider  the  vexation  and  difquietude  of 
mind  that  they  are  treafuring  up  for  themfelves,  by  ftruggling  with  a  power 
which  will  be  always  too  hard  for  them;  and  by  converting  his  Majefty's 
reign  into  their  own  misfortune,  which  every  impartial  man  muft  look  upon 
as  the  greater!  blefling  to  his  country.  Let  them  extinguish  thofe  paflions, 
which  can  only  imbitter  their  lives  to  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  fhare 
in  the  happinefs  of  the  community.  They  may  conclude  that  his  Majefty,  in 
fpite  of  any  oppofition  they  can  form  againft.  him,  will  maintain  his  juft  au- 
thority over  them ;  and  whatever  uneafinefs  they  may  give  themfelves,  they 
can  create  none  in  him,  excepting  only  becaufe  they  prevent  him  from  ex- 
erting equally  his  natural  goodnefs  and  benevolence  to  every  fubjedt  in  his  do- 
minions. 


N°»5.  Friday,  March  17. 


Quid  eft  fapientia?  femper  idem  velle  at  que  idem  nolle.  Senec. 


IF  we  may  believe  the  obfervation  which  is  made  of  us  by  foreigners,  there 
is  no  nation  in  Europe  fo  much  given  to  change  as  the  Englijh.  There 
are  fome  who  afcribe  this  to  the  ficklenefs  of  our  climate  j  and  others  to 
the  freedom  of  our  government.  From  one  or  both  of  thefe  caufes  their 
writers  derive  that  variety  of  humours  which  appears  among  the  people  in 
general,  and  that  inconfiftency  of  character  which  is  to  be  found  in  almoft 
every  particular  perfon.  But  as  a  man  fhould  always  be  upon  his  guard  againft 
the  vices  to  which  he  is  raoft  expofed,  fo  we  fhould  take  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  not  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  in  our  moral  conduct,  nor 
to  make  a  capricious  ufe  of  that  liberty  which  we  enjoy  by  the  happinefs  of 
our  civil  conftitution. 

This  instability  of  temper  ought  in  a  particular  manner  to  be  checked, 
when  it  fhews  itfelf  in  political  affairs,  and  difpofes  men  to  wander  from  one 
fcheme  of  government  to  another :  fince  fuch  a  ficklenefs  of  behaviour  in 

publick 
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publick  meafurcs,    cannot  but  be   attended  with    very  fatal   effects  to  our 
country. 

In  the  firft  place;  it  hinders  any  great  undertaking,  which  requires  length 
of  time  for  its  accomplishment,  from  being  brought  to  its  due  perfection. 
There  is  not  any  inftance  in  hiftory  which  better  confirms  this  obfervation, 
than  that  which  is  ftill  frefh  in  every  one's  memory.  We  engaged  in  the 
late  war  with  a  defign  to  reduce  an  exorbitant  growth  of  power  in  the  moll 
dangerous  enemy  to  Great-Britain.  We  gained  a  long  and  wonderful  feries 
of  victories,  and  had  fcarce  anything  left  to  do,  but  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
them :  when  on  a  fudden  our  patience  failed  us;  we  grew  tired  of  our  un- 
dertaking ;  and  received  terms  from  thofe,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  giv- 
ing us  whatever  we  could  have  demanded  of  them. 

This  mutability  of  mind  in  the  EngliJJj,  makes  the  ancient  friends  of  our 
nation  very  backward  to  engage  with  us  in  fuch  alliances  as  are  neceffary  for 
our  mutual  defence  and  fecurity.  It  is  a  common  notion  among  foreigners 
that  the  EnglifJj  are  good  confederates  in  an  enterprize  which  may  be  di- 
fpatched  within  a  fhort  compafs  of  time  ;  but  that  they  are  not  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  in  a  work  which  cannot  be  finifhcd  without  conftancy  and  perfeve- 
rance.  Our  late  meafures  have  fo  blemifhed  our  national  credit  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  thofe  Potentates  who  are  entered  into  treaties  with  his  prefent 
Majefty,  have  been  folely  encouraged  to  it  by  their  confidence  in  his  perfonal 
firmnefs  and  integrity. 

I  need  not,  after  this,  fuggeft  to  my  Reader  the  ignominy  and  reproach 
that  falls  upon  a  nation,  which  diftinguifhes  it  felf  among  its  neighbours  by 
fuch  a  wavering  and  unfettled  conduct. 

This  our  inconfiftency  in  the  purfuit  of  fchemes  which  have  been  tho- 
roughly digefted,  has  as  bad  an  influence  on  our  domeftick  as  on  our  foreign 
affair  We  are  told,  that  the  famous  Prince  of  Conde  ufed  to  ask  the  Ernr- 
U  A.mbailador,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  mail,  Who  was  Secretary  of  State  in 
England  by  that  Poji?  as  a  piece  of  raillery  upon  the  ficklenefs'of  our  poli- 
ticks. But  what  has  rendered  this  a  misfortune  to  our  country,  is,  that  pub- 
lick  Mi; sifters  have  no  fooner  made  themfelves  mafters  of  their  bufinefs,  than 
they  iuv.  been  difmiffed  from  their  employments  j  and  that  this  difgrace  has 
beta  y  many  of  them,  not  becaufe  they  have  deferved  it,  but  becaufe 

the  pe<         love  to  fee  new  faces  in  high  pofts  of  honour. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation,  which  is  thus  given  to  change,  when 
they  have  a  Soveraign  at  the  head  of  them,  that  is  prone  to  fall  in" with  all 
the  turns  and  veerings  of  the  people.  Salluft,  the  graveft  of  all  the  Roman 
hiftorians,  who  had  formed  his  notions  of  regil  authority  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  faw  it  exerted  among  the  barbarous  nations,  makes  the  folio w- 

Vol.  IV.  Gee 
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ing  remark  :  Plerumque  Regia  voluntates,  uti  vehementes,  fie  mobiles,  f*pe  ipfa 
fibi  advorfa.  The  Wills  of  Kings,  as  they  are  generally  vehement,  are  Itke- 
•wife  very  fickle,  and  at  different  times  oppofite  to  them/elves.  Were  there  any 
colour  for  this  general  observation,  how  much  does  it  redound  to  the  honour 
of  fuch  Princes  who  are  exceptions  to  it! 

The  natural  confequence  of  an  unfteady  government,  is  the  perpetuating 
of  ftrife  and  faction  among  a  divided  people.  Whereas  a  King  who  perfifts 
in  thofe  fchemes  which  he  has  laid,  and  has  no  other  view  in  them  but  the 
good  of  his  fubjects,  extinguishes  all  hopes  of  advancement  in  thofe  who 
would  grow  great  by  an  oppofition  to  his  meafures,  and  infenfibly  unites  the 
contending  parties  in  their  common  intereft. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  makes  the  greateft  figure  among  our  Englijh  So- 
vereigns, was  raoft  eminently  remarkable  for  that  ftcadinefs  and  uniformity 
which  ran  through  all  her  actions,  during  that  long  and  glorious  reign.  She 
kept  up  to  her  chofen  motto  in  every  part  of  her  life;  and  never  loft  fight  of 
thofe  great  end6,  which  fhe  propofed  to  herfelf  on  her  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  the  happinefs  of  her  people,  and  the  ftrengthening  of  the  Protectant 
intereft.  She  often  interpofed  her  Royal  authority  to  break  the  cabals  which 
were  forming  againft  her  firft  Minifters,  who  grew  old  and  died  in  thofe 
ftations  which  they  filled  with  fo  great  abilities.  By  this  means  fhe  baffled 
the  many  attempts  of  her  foreign  and  domeftick  enemies,  and  entirely  broke 
the  whole  force  and  fpirit  of  that  party  among  her  fubjects,  which  was  po- 
piihly  affected,  and  which  was  not  a  little  formidable  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign. 

The  frequent  changes  and  alterations  in  publick  proceedings,  the  multipli- 
city of  fchemes  introduced  upon  one  another,  with  the  variety  of  fhort-lived 
favourites,  that  prevailed  in  their  feveral  turns  under  the  government  of  her 
fuccefTors,  have  by  degrees  broken  us  into  thofe  unhappy  diftin&ions  and 
parties,  which  have  given  fo  much  uneafinefs  to  our  Kings,  and  fo  often  en- 
dangered the  fafety  of  their  people. 

I  queftion  not  but  every  impartial  Reader  hath  been  before-hand  with  me, 
in  confidering,  on  this  occafion,  the  happinefs  of  our  country  under  the  go- 
vernment of  his  prefent  Majefty ;  who  is  fo  defervedly  famous  for  an  inflexi- 
ble adherence  to  thofe  counfels  which  have  a  vifible  tendency  to  the  publick 
good,  and  to  thofe  perfons  who  heartily  concur  with  him  in  promoting  thefe 

his  generous  defigns. 

A  Prince  of  this  character  will  be  dreaded  by  his  enemies,  and  ferved  with 
courage  and  zeal  by  his  friends ;  and  will  either  inftruct  us  by  his  example 
to  fix  the  unfteadinefs  of  our  politicks,  or  by  his  conduct,  hinder  it  from  do- 
ing us  any  prejudice. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  as  there  is  no  temper  of  mind  more  unmanly  in  a  private 
perfon,  nor  more  pernicious  to  the  publick  in  a  member  of  a  community,  than 
that  changeablenefs  with  which  we  are  too  juftly  branded  by  all  our  neigh- 
bours, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  found  part  of  the  nation  will  give  no  far- 
ther occafion  for  this  reproach,  but  continue  fteady  to  that  happy  eftablifh- 
ment  which  has  now  taken  place  among  us.  And  as  obftinacy  in  preju- 
dices which  are  detrimental  to  our  country,  ought  not  to  be  miftaken  for  that 
virtuous  refolution  and  firmnefs  of  mind  which  is  neceflary  to  our  preferva- 
tion,  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  the  enemies  to  our  conftitution  would  fo  far  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  this  national  humour,  as  to  come  into  one  change  more, 
by  falling  in  with  that  plan  of  government  which  at  prefent  they  think  fit 
to  oppole.  At  lead  we  may  expect  they  will  be  fo  wife  as  to  mew  a  legal 
obedience  to  the  beft  of  Kings,  who  profefs  the  duty  of  Patfive-obedience  to 
the  worft. 


N°  16.  Monday,  March  19. 


Bella  viri  pacemque  gerant,  queis  Mia  gercnda.  Virv 


WHEN  the  Atlxnians  had  long  contended  againft  the  power  of  Phi- 
lip, he  demanded  of  them  to  give  up  their  orators,  as  well  know- 
ing their  oppofition  would  be  foon  at  an  end  if  it  were  not  irritated 
from  time  to  time  by  thefe  tongue-warriors.  I  have  endeavoured  for  the  fame 
reafon  to  gain  our  female  adverlaries,  and  by  that  means  to  difarm  the  party 
of  its  principal  ftrength.  Let  them  give  us  up  their  women,  and  we  know 
by  experience  how  inconfiderable  a  refinance  we  are  to  expect  from  their 
men. 

This  fharp  political  humour  has  but  lately  prevailed  in  fo  great  a  mea- 
fure  as  it  now  does  among  the  beautiful  part  of  our  fpecies.  They  ufed  to 
employ  themfelves  wholly  in  the  fcenes  of  a  domeflick  life,  and  provided  a 
woman  could  keep  her  houfe  in  order,  me  never  troubled  her  felf  about  re- 
gulating the  Commonwealth.  The  eye  of  the  Miftrefs  was  wont  to  make 
her  pewter  fhine,  and  to  infpeft  every  part  of  her  houfhold  furniture  as  much 
«s  her  looking-glafs.  But  at  prefent  our  difcontented  matrons  are  fo  con- 
verfant  in  matters  of  State,  that  they  wholly  neglect  their  private  affairs  • 
for  we  may  always  obferve  that  a  Goffip  in  politicks  is  a  flatten)  in  her  familv" 

Ggga  j; 
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It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  thing  to  fee  the  diforders  of  a  houfhold  that 
is  under  the  conduct  of  an  angry  Statefwoman,  who  lays  out  all  her  thoughts 
upon  the  publick,  and  is  only  attentive  to  find  out  mifcarriages  in  the  Mi- 
niftry.  Several  women  of  this  turn  are  fo  carneft  in  contending  for  here- 
ditary right,  that  they  wholly  neglect  the  education  of  their  fons  and  heirs; 
and  are  fo  taken  up  with  their  zeal  for  the  church,  that  they  cannot  find 
time  to  teach  their  children  their  catechifm.  A  Lady  who  thus  intrudes 
into  the  province  of  the  men,  was  fo  aftonifhing  a  character  among  the 
old  Romans,  that  when  Amafia  prefented  her  felf  to  fpeak  before  the  Senate, 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  prodigy,  and  fent  mefiengers  to  inquire  of  the  ora- 
cle, what  it  might  portend  to  the  Commonwealth. 

It  would  be  manifeftly  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Britijh  caufe,  mould  our 
pretty  Loyalifls  profefsan  indifference  in  ftate-aflfairs,  while  their  difaffedted 
lifters  are  thus  induftrious  to  the  prejudice  of  their  country ;  and  accordingly 
we  have  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  our  ihe-afiociates  are  not  idle  upon  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  owing  to  the  good  principles  of  thefe  his  Majefty's  fair  and  faith- 
ful fubjects,  that  our  country-women  appear  no  lefs  amiable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  male-world,  than  they  have  done  in  former  ages.  For  where  a  great 
number  of  flowers  grow,  the  ground  at  a  diftance  feems  entirely  covered 
with  them,  and  we  muft  walk  into  it,  before  we  can  diftinguifh  the  feveral 
weeds  that  fpring  up  in  fuch  a  beautiful  mafs  of  colours.  Our  great  concern 
is,  to  find  deformity  can  arife  among  fo  many  charms,  and  that  the  moft 
lovely  parts  of  the  creation  can  make  themfelves  the  moft  difagreeable.  But 
it  is  an  obfervation  of  the  Philofophers,  that  the  beft  things  may  be  corrupted 
into  theworftj  and  the  ancients  did  not  feruple  to  affirm,  that  the  Furies 
and  the  Graces  were  of  the  fame  fex. 

As  I  fhould  do  the  nation  and  themfelves  good  fervice,  if  I  could  draw 
the  Ladies,  who  ftill  hold  out  againft  his  Majefty,  into  the  intereft  of  our 
prefent  eftablifhment,  I  fhall  propofe  to  their  ferious  consideration,  the  fe- 
veral inconveniencies  which  thofe  among  them  undergo,  who  have  not  yet 
furrendered  to  the  government. 

They  fhould  firft  reflect  on  the  great  fufferings  and  perfecutions  to  which 
they  expofe  themfelves  by  the  obftinacy  of  their  behaviour.  They  lofe  their 
election  in  every  club  where  they  are  fet  up  for  toafts.  They  are  obliged  by 
their  principles  to  flick  a  patch  on  the  moft  unbecoming  fide  of  their  fore- 
heads. They  forego  the  advantage  of  birth-day  fuits.  They  are  infulted 
by  the  loyalty  of  claps  and  hiffes  every  time  they  appear  at  a  play.  They 
receive  no  benefit  from  the  army,  and  are  never  the  better  for  all  the  young 
fellows  that  wear  hats  and  feathers.  They  are  forced  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try and  feed  their  chicken;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  might  fhew  them- 
felves 
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felves  at  Court,  and  appear  in  brocade,  if  they  behaved  themfelves  well. 
In  fhort,  what  muft  go  to  the  heart  of  every  fine  woman,  they  throw  them- 
felves quite  out  of  the  fafhion. 

The  above-mentioned  motive  muft  have  an  influence  upon  the  gay  part  of 
the  fex;  and  as  for  thofe  who  are  acted  by  more  fublime  and  moral  prin- 
ciples, they  mould  confider,  that  they  cannot  fignalize  themfelves  as  male- 
contents,  without  breaking  through  all  the  amiable  inftinds  and  fofter  vir- 
tues, which  are  peculiarly  ornamental  to  womankind.  Their  timorous, 
gentle,  modeft  behaviour;  their  affability,  meeknefs,  good-breeding,  and 
many  other  beautiful  difpofuions  of  mind,  muft  be  facrificed  to  a  blind  and 
furious  zeal  for  they  do  not  know  what.  A  man  is  ftartled  when  he  fees 
a  pretty  bofom  heaving  with  fuch  party-rage,  as  is  difagreeable  even  in  that 
fex  which  is  of  a  more  coarfe  and  rugged  make.  And  yet  fuch  is  our  mif- 
fortune,  that  we  lometimes  fee  a  pair  of  ftays  ready  to  burft  with  fedition; 
and  hear  the  moft  mafculine  paffions  expreft  in  the  fweeteft  voices.  I  have 
lately  been  told  of  a  Country-gentlewoman,  pretty  much  famed  for  this  vi- 
rility of  behaviour  in  party-difputes,  who,  upon  venting  her  notions  very 
freely  in  a  ftrange  place,  was  carried  before  an  honeft  Juftice  of  the  peace. 
This  prudent  Magiftrate  obferving  her  to  be  a  large  black  woman,  and 
finding  by  her  difcourfe  that  fhe  was  no  better  than  a  rebel  in  a  riding- 
hood,  began  to  fufpect  her  for  my  Lord  Nithifdale;  till  a  ftranger  came  to 
her  refcue,  who  affured  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was  her  hus- 
band. 

In  the  next  place  our  Britifo  Ladies  may  confider,  that  by  interefting  them- 
felves fo  zealoufly  in  the  affairs  of  the  publick,  they  are  engaged,  without 
any  neceflity,  in  the  crimes  which  are  often  committed  even  by  the  beft  of 
parties,  and  which  they  are  naturally  exempted  from  by  the  privilege  of 
their  fex.  The  worft  character  a  female  could  formerly  arrive  at,  was  of  be- 
ing an  ill  woman;  but  by  their  prefent  conduct,  fhe  may  likewiie  deferve 
the  character  of  an  ill  fubject.  They  come  in  for  their  fhare  of  political 
guilt,  and  have  found  a  way  to  make  themfelves  much  greater  criminals, 
than  their  mothers  before  them. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  thefe  motives,  when  they  are  affifted  by  their  own 
reflections,  will  incline  the  fair  ones  of  the  adverfe  party  to  come  over  to  the 
national  intereft,  in  which  their  own  is  fo  highly  concerned;  efpecially  if 
they  confider,  that  by  thefe  fuperfluous  employments  which  they  take  upon 
them  as  partifans,  they  do  not  only  dip  themfelves  in  an  unneceflary  guilt, 
but  are  obnoxious  to  a  grief  and  anguifh  of  mind,  which  doth  not  properly 
fall  within  their  lot.  And  here  I  would  advife  every  one  of  thefe  exafperac- 
cd  Ladies,  who  indulges  that  opprobrious  eloquence  which  is  fo  much  in 

fafhion, 
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fafhion,  to  reflect  on  yfi/Z^'s  fable  of  the  viper.  This  little  animal,  fays  the 
old  moral  ift,  chancing  to  meet  with  a  fie,  began  to  lick  it  with  her  tongue  till 
the  blood  came;  which  gave  her  a  very  filly  fatisf action,  as  imagining  the  blood 
came  from  the  file,  notwithfanding  all  the  fmart  was  in  her  own  tongue. 


N°  2,7.  Friday,  Match  13. 


•dii  vifa fecundant '.  Luc. 


IT  is  an  old  obfervation,  that  a  time  of  peace  is  always  a  time  of  Prodi- 
gies ;  for  as  our  news-writers  muft  adorn  their  papers  with  that  which 
the  criticks  call  The  Marvellous,  they  are  forced  in  a  dead  calm  of  af- 
fairs, to  ranfack  every  element  for  proper  amufements,  and  either  to  aftonim 
their  Readers  from  time  to  time  with  a  flrange  and  wonderful  fight,  or  be 
content  to  lofe  their  cuftom.  The  fea  is  generally  filled  with  monfters  when 
there  are  no  fleets  upon  it.  Mount  Mtna  immediately  began  to  rage  upon 
the  extinction  of  the  rebellion:  and  woe  to  the  people  ofCatanea,  if  the 
peace  continues;  for  they  are  fure  to  be  fhaken  every  week  with  earthquakes, 
till  they  are  relieved  by  the  fiege  of  fome  other  great  town  in  Europe.  The 
air  has  likewife  contributed  its  quota  of  Prodigies.  We  had  a  blazing  ftar 
by  the  laft  mail  from  Genoa;  and  in  the  prefent  dearth  of  battels  have  been 
very  opportunely  entertained,  by  perfons  of  undoubted  credit,  with  a  Civil 
war  in  the  clouds,  where  our  fharp-fighted  malecontents  difcovered  many 
objedts  invifible  to  an  eye  that  is  dimmed  by  /^/g--principles. 

I  queftion  not  but  this  paper  will  fall  in  with  the  prefent  humour,  fince 
it  contains  a  very  remarkable  vifion  of  a  Highland1  Seer,  who  is  famous  among 
the  mountains,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Second-fghted-Sawney.  Had  he 
been  able  to  write,  we  might  probably  have  icen  this  vifion  fooner  in  print ; 
for  it  happened  to  him  very  early  in  the  late  hard  winter;  and  is  tranfmit- 
ted  to  me  by  a  fludent  at  Glafgow,  who  took  the  whole  relation  from  him, 
and  fluck  clofe  to  the  fadts,  though  he  has  delivered  them  in  his  own  ftyle. 

^Awney  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  very  much  renowned  for  their 
*^  skill  in  prognofticks.  Mofl:  of  his  anceftors  were  fecond-fighted,  and  his 
mother  but  narrowly  efcaped  being  burnt  for  a  witch.  As  he  was  going  out 
one  morning  very  early  to  fteal  a  fheep,  he  was  feized  on  the  fudden  with 

a  fit 
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a  fit  of  fecond-fight.  The  face  of  the  whole  country  about  him  was  changed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  prefented  him  with  a  wide  prolpecl  of  new 
fcenes  and  objects,  which  he  had  never  feen  till  that  day. 

He  difcovered  at  a  great  diftance  from  him  a  large  fabrick,  which   caft 
fuch  a  gliftering  light  about  it,  that  it  looked   like  a   huge   rock  of  Dia- 
mond.    Upon  the  top  of  it  was  planted  a  ftandard,  ft  reaming  in  a  ftrong  nor- 
thern wind,  and  embroidered  with  a  mixture  of  Thirties  and  Flower-de  luces. 
As  he  was  amufing  himfelfwith  this  ftrange  fight,   he  heard  a  barpipe    at 
fome  diftance  behind  him,  and,  turning  about,  faw  a  General,  who  feemed 
very  much  animated  with  the   found  of  it,  marching    towards  him  at   the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.     He  learnt,  upon  enquiry,  that  they  were  mak- 
ing a  proceflion  to  the  ftru&ure  which  flood  before  him,  and   which  he 
found  was  the  Temple  of  rebellion.     He  immediately  ftruck  in   with   them  - 
but  defcribed  this   march  to  the  temple  with  fo  much  horrour,  that  fhe  fhi- 
vered  every  joynt  all  the  while  he  fpoke  of  it.     They  were  forced  to  clamber 
over  fo  many  rocks,  and  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  fo  many  precipices,  that 
they  were  very  often  in  danger  of  their  lives.     Sawney  declared,  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  walked  in  fear  of  his  neck  every  ftep  he  took.     Upon  their 
coming   within  a  few  furlongs  of  the  temple,  they  paffed  through  a  very 
thick  grove,  confecrated  to  a  deity  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Trcafon. 
They  here  difperfed  themfelves  into   abundance  of  labyrinths  and  covered 
walks  which  led  to  the  temple.     The  path  was  fo  very  flippery,  the  ftiade 
fo  exceeding  gloomy,  and  the  whole  wood  fo  full  of  echoes,  that  they  were 
forced  to  march  with   the   greateft   warinefs,    circumipeftion  and   lilcnce. 
They  at  length  arrived  at  a  great  gate,  which   was  the  principal   avenue  to 
that  magnificent  fabrick.     Sawney  flood  fome  time  at  the  entrance  to  obierve 
the  fplendour  of  the  building,  and  was  not  a  little  entertained  with  a  pro- 
digious number  of  flatues,  which  were  planted  up  and  down   in  a  fpacious 
court  that  lay  before  it;  but,  upon  examining  it  more  nicely,  he   found  the 
whole  fabrick,  which  made  fuch  a  glittering  appearance,  and  feemed  im- 
pregnable, was  compofed  of  ice,  and  that  the  feveral  flatues  which   feemed 
at  a  diftance  to  be  made  of  the  whiteft  marble,  were  nothing  elfe  but  fo 
many  figures  in  fnow.     The  front  of  the  temple  was  very  curioufly  adorn- 
ed with  Stars  and  Garters,  Ducal  Coronets,  Generals  flaffs,  and  many  other 
emblems  of  honour  wrought  in  the  mod  beautiful  froft-work.     After  having 
flood  at  gaze  fome  time  before  this  great  gate,  he  difcovered  on  it  an  in- 
scription, fignifying  it  to  be   the  Gate  of  Perjury.     There  was  erected  near 
it  a  great  Coloftus  in  fnow  that  had  two  faces,  and  was  dreft  like  a  Jefuit, 
with  one  of  its  hands  upon  a  book,  and  the  other  grafping  a  dagger.     Up- 
on cntring  into  the  Court,  he  took  a  particular  furvey  of  feveral  of  the  figures. 

There 
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There  was  Sedition  with  a  trumpet  in  her  hand,  and  Rapine  in  the  garb  of 
a  Highlander:    Ambition,    Envy,  Difgrace,   Poverty,    and   Difappointment, 
were  all  of  them  reprefented  under  their  proper  emblems.     Among  other 
ftatues,  he  obferved  that  of  Rumour  whifpering  an  ideot  in  the  ear,  who 
was   the  reprefentative  of  Credulity;  and  Fadlion  embracing  with  her   hun- 
dred arms  an  old-faflhioned  figure  in  a  fteeple- crowned  hat,  that  was  defigned 
to  exprefs  a  cunning  old  gipfy,  called  Paffive-obedience.     Zeal  too  had  a  place 
among  the  reft,  with  a  bandage  over  her  eyes,  though  one  would  not  have 
expected  to  have  feen  her  reprefented  in  fnow.     But  the  moft  remarkable 
object  in  this  court-yard,  was  a  huge  tree  that  grew  up  before  the  porch  of 
the  temple,  and  was  of  the  fame  kind  with  that,  which  Virgil  tells  us  flou- 
rifhed  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions.  For  it  bore  nothing  but  dreams, 
which  hung  in  clufters  under  every  leaf  of  it.    The  Travellers  refrefhed  them- 
felves  in  the  made  of  this  tree  before  they  entered  the  Temple  of  Rebellion, 
and  after  their  frights  and  fatigues,  received  great  comfort  in  the  fruit  which 
fell  from  it.     At  length  the  gates  of  the   temple  flew  open,  and  the  crowd 
ruilied   into  it.     In  the  centre  of  it  was  a  grim  idol,  with  a  fword  in  the 
right  hand,  and  a  firebrand  in   the  left.     The  fore-part   of  the  Pedeftal  was 
curioufly  emboffed  with  a  triumph,  while  the  back-part,  that  lay  more  out 
©f  fight,  was  filled  with  gibbets  and  axes.     This  dreadful  idol  is  worship- 
ed, like  feveral  of  old,    with  human  facrifices,  and  his  votaries  were  con- 
fulting  among  themfelves,  how  to  gratify  him  with  Hecatombs;  when  on  a 
fudden,  they  were  furprized  with  the  alarm  of  a  great  light  which  appeared 
in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  Heavens,  and  made  its  progrefs  directly  towards 
them.     This  light  appeared  as  a  great  mafs  of  flame,  or  rather  glory,  like 
that  of  the  fun  in  its  ftrength.     There  were  three  figures  in  the  midft  of  it, 
who  were  known  by  their  feveral  hieroglyphicks,  to  be  Religion,  Loyalty, 
and  Valour.     The  laft   had  a  graceful  air,  a  blooming  countenance,  and  a 
ftar  upon  his  breaft,  which  (hot  forth  feveral  pointed  beams  of  a  peculiar 
luftre.     The  glory  which  encompafied  them,  covered  the  place,  and  darted 
its  rays  with  fo  much  ftrength,  that  the  whole  fabrick  and  all  its  ornaments 
began  to  melt.     The  feveral  emblems  of  honour,  which  were  wrought  on 
the  front  in  the  brittle  materials  above-mentioned,  trickled  away  under   the 
firft  impreffions  of  the  heat.     In  fhort,  the   thaw  was  fo  violent,  that   the 
temple  and  ftatues  ran   off  in  a  fudden  torrent,  and  the  whole  winter-piece 
was  diffolved.     The  covered  walks  were  laid  open  by  the  light  which  fhone 
through  every  part  of  them,  and  the  Dream-tree  withered  like  the  famous 
gourd,  that  was  fmitten  by  the  noon-day  Sun.     As  for  the  votaries,  they  left 
the  place  with  the  greateft  precipitation,  and  difperfed  themfelves  by  flight 

into  a  thoufand  different  paths  among  the  mountains.    . 

Monday 
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N°  18.  Monday,  March  z6. 


hicendia  lumen 


Prabebant,  aliquifque  malofuit  ufus  in  Mo.  Ov.  Met. 


SIR  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  dedication  before  his  hiftory  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth, obferves,  that  peaceable  times  are  the  beft  to  live  in,  though  not 
.  fo  proper  to  furniih  materials  for  a  writer  :  as  hilly  countries  afford  the 
moft  entertaining  profpects,  though  a  man  would  chufe  to  travel  through  a 
plain  one.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  times,  which  are  full  of  djforders 
and  tumults,  are  likewife  the  fulleft  of  inftruction.  Hiftory  indeed  furnifhes 
us  with  very  diftinct  accounts  of  factions,  confpiracies,  civil  wars  and  rebel- 
lions, with  the  fatal  confequences  that  attend  them:  but  they  do  not  make 
fuch  deep  and  lading  impremons  on  our  minds,  as  events  of  the  fame  nature 
to  which  we  have  our  felves  been  witnefTes,  and  in  which  we  or  our  friends 
and  acquaintance  have  been  fufferers.  As  adverfity  makes  a  man  wife  in  his 
private  affairs,  civil  calamities  give  him  prudence  and  circumfpection  in  his 
publick  conduct. 

The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  under  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firfr. 
and  the  confequences  which  enfued  upon  them,  did,  for  many  years,  deter 
the  inhabitants  of  our  Ifland  from  the  thoughts  of  engaging  anew  in  fuch 
defperate  undertakings ;  and  convinced  them,  by  fatal  experience,  that  no- 
thing could  be  fo  pernicious  to  the  Englifi,  and  fo  oppofite  to  the  genius  of 
the  people,  as  the  fubverfion  of  monarchy.  In  the  like  manner  we  may  hope 
that  the  great  expences  brought  upon  the  nation  by  the  prefent  rebellion ;  the 
fufferings  of  innocent  people,  who  have  lived  in  that  place  which  was  the 
fcene  of  it ;  with  that  dreadful  profpect  of  ruin  and  confuiion  which  mufl 
have  followed  its  fuccefs;  will  fecure  us  from  the  like  attempts  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  fix  his  Majefty  upon  the  throne  of  Great-Britain;  efpecially  when 
thofe  who  are  prompted  to  fuch  wicked  practices  reflect  upon  the  punifh- 
ments  to  which  the  criminals  have  expoied  themfelves,  and  the  miferies  in 
which  they  have  involved  their  relations,  friends  and  families. 

It  will  be  likewife  worth  their  while  to  coniider,  how  fuch  tumults  and 
riots,  as  have  been  encouraged  by  many,  who,  we  may  hope,  did  not  nroDofe 
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to  themfelves  fuch  fatal  cohfequcnces,  lead  to  a  civil  war:  and  how  naturally 
that  feditious  kind  of  converfation,  which  many  feem  to  think  confiftent  with 
their  religion  and  morality,  ends  in  an  open  rebellion.     I  queflion  not  but  the 
more  virtuous  and  confederate  part  of  our  malecontents  are  now  flung  with  a 
very  jufl  remorfe  for  this  their  manner  of  proceeding,  which  has  fo  vifibly 
tended  to  the  deftruction  of  their  friends,  and  the  fufferings  of  their  coun- 
try.    This  may,  at  the  fame  time,  prove  an  inftruftive  leffon  to  the  boldeft 
and  braveft  among  the  difafFe&ed,  not  to  build  any  hopes  upon  the  talkative 
zealots  of  their  party;  who  have  fhewn  by  their  whole  behaviour,  that  their 
hearts  are  equally  filled  with  treafon  and  cowardice.     An  army  of  trumpeters 
would  give  as  great  a  ftrength  to  a  caufe,  as  this  confederacy  of  tongue-war- 
riours ;  who,  like  thofe  military  muficians,  content  themfelves  with  anima- 
ting their  friends  to  battel,  and  run  out  of  the  engagement  upon  the  firfl 
onfet. 

But  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  maxims  we  can  learn  from  the  prefent  rebel- 
lion, m,  that  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  and  infignificant,  than  the 
fcum  of  a  people,  when  they  are  inftigated  againfl  a  King,  who  is  fupported 
by  the  two  branches  of  the  legiflature.     A  mob  may  pull  down  a  Meeting- 
houfe,  but  will  never  be  able  to  overturn  a  government,  which  has  a  cou- 
rageous and  wife  Prince  at  the  head  of  it,  and  one  who  is*zealoufly  afiifted 
by  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  that  befl  know  the  value  of  him.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great-Britain,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  our  Soveraign,  is  not  to  be  controuled  by  a  tumultuary,  rabble.     It  is 
big  with  fleets  and  armies,  can  fortify  itfelf  with  what  laws  it  fhall  judge 
proper  for  its  own  defence,  can  command  the  wealth  of  the  Kingdom  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  people,  and  engage  the  whole  Proteftant  intereft  of  Eur 
rope  in  fo  good  and  juft  a  caufe.     A  diforderly  multitude  contending  with  the 
body  of  the  legiflature,  is  like  a  man  in  a  fit  under  the  conduct  of  one  in  the 
fullnefs  of  his  health  and  ftrength.     Such  a  one  is  fure  to  be  over-ruled  in  a 
little  time,  though  he  deals  about  his  blows,  and  exerts  himfelf  in  the  moil 
furious  convulfions  while  the  diftemper  is  upon  him. 

We  may  farther  learn  from  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  rebellion,  who  a- 
mong  the  foreign  States  in  our  neighbourhood  are  the  true  and  natural  friends 
of  Great-Britain,  if  we  obferve  which  of  them  gave  us  their  affiftance  in 
reducing  our  country  to  a  ftate  of  peace  and  tranquility;  and  which  of  them 
ufed  their  endeavours  to  heighten  our  confufions,  and  plunge  us  into  all  the 
evils  of  a  civil  war.  I  fhall  only  take  notice  under  this  head,  that  in  former 
ages  it  was  the  conftant  policy  of  France  to  raife  and  cherifh  inteftine  feuds 
and  difcords  in  the  Ifle  of  Great-Britian,  that  we  might  either  fall  a  prey  into 
their  hands,  or  that  they  might  profecute  their  defigns  upon  the  continent 

with 
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with  lefs  interruption.  Innumerable  inflances  of  this  nature  occur  in  hiftory. 
The  moft  remarkable  one  was  that  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firft.  Though 
that  Prince  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  France,  and  was  perfonally  beloved  and 
efteemed  in  the  French  Court,  it  is  well  known  that  they  abetted  both  parties 
in  the  civil  war,  and  always  furnifhed  fupplies  to  the  weaker  fide,  left  there 
fhould  be  an  end  put  to  thofe  fatal  divifions. 

We  might  alfo  obferve,  that  this  rebellion  has  been  a  means  of  difcovering 
to  his  Majefty,  how  much  he  may  depend  upon  the  profeflions  and  princi- 
ples of  the  feveral  parties  among  his  own  fubjects;  who  are  thofe  perfons  , 
that  have  efpoufed  his  interefts  with  zeal  or  indifference  -,  and  who  among 
them  are  influenced  to  their  allegiance  by  places,  duty,  or  affection.  But  as 
thefe,  and  feveral  other  confiderations,  are  obvious  to  the  thoughts  of  every 
Reader,  I  (hall  conclude,  with  obfcrving  how  naturally  many  of  thofe,  who 
diftinguifh  themfelves  by  the  name  of  the  High-Church,  unite  themfelves  to 
the  caufe  of  Popery ;  fince  it  is  manifest  that  all  the  Proteftants  concerned  in 
the  rebellion,  were  fuch  as  gloried  in  this  diftinction. 

It  would  be  very  unjuft,  to  charge  all  who  have  ranged  themfelves  under 
this  new  denomination,  as  if  they  had  done  it  with  a  defign  to  favour  the 
interefts  of  Popery.  But  it  is  certain  that  many  of  them,  who  at  their  firft 
fetting  out  were  moft  averfe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  have  by 
the  cunning  of  our  adverfaries,  been  infpired  with  fuch  an  unreafonable  aver- 
sion to  their  Proteftant  brethren,  and  taught  to  think  fo  favourably  of  the 
Roman  Catholick  principles,  (not  to  mention  the  endeavours  that  have  been 
ufed  to  reconcile  the  dodrines  of  the  two  Churches,  which  are  in  themfelves 
as  oppofite  as  light  and  darknefs)  that  they  have  been  drawn  over  infenfibly 
into  its  interefts.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  fo  many  of  thefe  deluded 
zealots  have  been  engaged  in  a  caufe  which  they  at  firft  abhorred,  and  have 
wiflied  or  acted  for  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprize,  that  might  have  ended  in  the 
extirpation  of  the  Proteftant  religion  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  all  Europe.  In 
fhort,  they  are  like  the  Syrians,  who  were  firft  fmitten  with  blindnefs,  and 
unknowingly  led  out  of  their  way  into  the  capital  of  their  enemy's  country  j 
infomuch  that  the  text  tells  us,  When  they  opened  their  eyes,  they  found  them- 
felves in  the  midft  ef  Samaria. 


Hhh  2  Friday, 
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N°  ii>.  Friday y  March  30. 


Dts  te  minor  em  quod  geris,  imperas. 
Hinc  omne  principium,  hue  refer  exitum. 
Dii  mult  a  negleSli  dederunt 

Hefperia  mala  lucluofa.  Hor. 


THIS  being  a  day  in  which  the  thoughts  of  our  countrymen  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  employed  on  ferious  fubjects,  I  mall  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  that  difpofition  of  mind  in  my  Readers,  to  recommend  to 
them  the  practice  of  thofe  religious  and  moral  virtues,  without  which  all 
policy  is  vain,  and  the  bed  caufe  deprived  of  its  greateft  ornament  and 
fupport. 

Common  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  all  ages,  teaches  us,  that  no 
government    can   flourifh  which  doth  not  encourage   and  propagate  reli- 
gion and  morality  among  all  its  particular   members.     It  was  an  obferva- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Romans,  that  their  empire  had  not  more  increafed  by  the 
ftrength  of  their  arms,   than  by  the  fanctity  of  their  manners :  and  Cicero, 
who  feems  to  have  been  better  verfed  than  any  of  them,  both  in  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  politicks,  makes  it  a  doubt,  whether  it  were  poflible  for  a 
community  to  exift  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture  of  piety  in  its  conftitu- 
tion.     Juftice,  temperance,  humility,  and  almoft  every  other  moral  virtue, 
do  not  only  derive  the  bleffings  of  Providence  upon  thofe  who  exercife  them, 
but  are  the  natural  means  for  acquiring  the  publick  profperity.    Befides ;  re- 
ligious motives  and  inftincts  are  fo  bufy  in  the  heart  of  every  reafonable  crea- 
ture, that  a  man  who  would  hope  to  govern  a  fociety  without  any  regard  to 
thefe  principles,  is  as  much  to  be  contemned  for  his  folly,  as  to  be  detefted 
for  his  impiety. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  world  is  never  funk  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  de- 
generacy, but  they  pay  a  natural  veneration  to  men  of  virtue ;  and  rejoice  to 
fee  themfelves  conducted  by  thofe,  who  act  under  the  awe  of  a  fupreme  Be- 
ing, and  who  think  themfelves  accountable  for  all  their  proceedings  to  the 
great  judge  and  fuperintendent  of  human  affairs. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  of  our  fellow-fubjects,  who  are  fenfible  of  the  happinefs  they  en- 
joy in  his  Majefty's  acceflion  to  the  throne,  are  obliged,  by  all  the  duties  of 
gratitude,  to  adore  that  Providence  which  has  fo  fignally  interpofed  in  our 
behalf,  by  clearing  a  way  to  the  Proteftant  fucceflion  through  fuch  difficulties 
as  feemed  infuperable ;  by  detecting  the  confpiracies  which  have  been  form- 
ed againft  it ;  and,  by  many  wonderful  events,  weakening  the  hands  and  baf- 
fling the  attempts  of  all  his  Majefty's  enemies  both  foreign  and  domeftick. 

The  party  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  prefent  Efta- 
blifhment,  ftiould  be  careful,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  difcover  in  their 
whole  conduct  fuch  a  reverence  for  religion,  as  may  (hew  how  groundlefs 
that  reproach  is  which  is  caft  upon  them  by  their  enemies,  of  being  averfe 
to  our  national  worfhip.  While  others  engrofs  to  themfelves  the  name  of 
The  Church,  and,  in  a  manner,  excommunicate  the  beft  part  of  their  fellow- 
fubjects;  let  us  fhew  our  felves  the  genuine  fons  of  it,  by  pra&ifing  the  do- 
ctrines which  it  teaches.  The  advantage  will  be  vifibly  on  our  fide,  if  we 
ftick  to  its  effentials ;  while  they  triumph  in  that  empty  denomination  which 
they  beftow  upon  themfelves.  Too  many  of  them  are  already  dipt  in  the 
guilt  of  perjury  and  fedition;  and  as  we  remain  unblemifhed  in  thefe  parti- 
culars, let  us  endeavour  to  excel  them  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Religion,  and 
we  fhall  quickly  find,  that  a  regular  morality  is,  in  its  own  nature,  more  po- 
pular, as  well  as  more  meritorious,  than  an  intemperate  zeal. 

We  have  likewife,  in  the  prefent  times  of  confufion  and  diforder,  an  op- 
portunity  of  fhewing  our  abhorrence  of  feveral  principles  which  have  been 
afcribed  to  us  by  the  malice  of  our  enemies.  A  difaffection  to  Kings  and 
Kingly  government,  with  a  pronenefs  to  rebellion,  have  been  often  very 
unjuftly  charged  on  that  party  which  goes  by  the  name  of  fPbigs.  Our  ftea- 
dy  and  continued  adherence  to  his  Majefty  and  the  prefent  happy  fettlement, 
will  the  moft  effectually  confute  this  calumny.  Our  adverfaries,  who  know 
very  well  how  odious  common-wealth  principles  are  to  the  Englijb  nation, 
have  inverted  the  very  fenfe  of  words  and  things,  rather  than  not  continue  to 
brand  us  with  this  imaginary  guilt :  For  with  fome  of  thefe  men,  at  prefent, 
loyalty  to  our  King  is  Republicanifm,  and  rebellion  Paffive-obedience. 

It  has  been  an  old  objection  to  the  principles  of  the  Whigs,  that  feveral  of 
their  leaders,  who  have  been  zealous  for  redrefling  the  grievances  of  Govern- 
ment, have  not  behaved  themfelves  better  than  the  Tories  in  domeftick  fcenes 
of  life :  but  at  the  fame  time  have  been  publick  Patriots  and  private  opprefiors. 
This  objection,  were  it  true,  has  no  weight  in  it,  fince  the  misbehaviour  of 
particular  perfons  does  not  at  all  affect  their  caufe,  and  fince  a  man  may  act 
laudably  in  fome  refpects,  who  does  not  fo  in  others.  However  it  were  to 
be  wiftied,  that  men  would  not  give  occafion  even  to  fuch  invectives ;  but  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  they  confult  the  happinefs  of  the  whole,  that  they  would 
promote  it  to  their  utmoft  in  all  their  private  dealings  among  thofe  who 
lie  more  immediately  within  their  influence.  In  the  mean  while  I  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  reproach,  which  may  be  often  met  with  in  print  and  conver- 
fation,  tends  in  reality  to  the  honour  of  the  Whigs,  as  it  fuppofes  that  a 
greater  regard  to  juftice  and  humanity  is  to  be  expected  from  them,  than 
from  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party :  And  it  is  certain  we  cannot  better  recom- 
mend our  principles,  than  by  fuch  actions  as  are  their  natural  and  genuine 
fruits. 

Were  we  thus  careful  to  guard  our  felves  in  a  particular  manner  againft 
thefe  groundlefs  imputations  of  our  enemies,  and  to  rife  above  them  as  much 
in  our  morality  as  in  our  politicks,  our  caufe  would  be  always  as  flouriihing  as 
it  is  juft.  It  is  certain,  that  our  notions  have  a  more  natural  tendency  to  fuch 
a  pradice,  as  we  efpoufe  the  Proteflant  Intereft  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Po- 
pery, which  is  fo  far  from  advancing  morality  by  its  doctrines,  that  it  has 
weakned,  or  entirely  fubverted,  many  of  the  duties  even  of  natural  religion. 

I  (hall  conclude,  with  recommending  one  virtue  more  to  the  friends  of 
the  prefent  eftablifhment,  wherein  the  Wbigs  have  been  remarkably  defici- 
ent ;  which  is  a  general  unanimity  and  concurrence  in  the  purfuit  of  fuch 
meafures  as  are  necefTary  for  the  well-being  of  their  country.  As  it  is  a 
laudable  freedom  of  thought  which  unmackles  their  minds  from  the  poor  and 
narrow  prejudices  of  education,  and  opens  their  eyes  to  a  more  extenfive 
view  of  the  publick  good;  the  fame  freedom  of  thought  difpofes  feveral  of 
them  to  the  embracing  of  particular  fchemes  and  maxims,  and  to  a  certain 
Angularity  of  opinion  which  proves  highly  prejudicial  to  their  caufe;  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  are  encouraged  in  them  by  a  vain  breath  of  popularity,  or  by 
the  artificial  praifes  which  are  beftowed  on  them  by  the  oppofite  party.  This 
temper  of  mind,  though  the  effecT:  of  a  noble  principle,  very  often  betrays 
their  friends,  and  brings  into  power  the  moft  pernicious  and  implacable  of 
their  enemies.  In  cafes  of  this  nature,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  honeft  and  pru- 
dent man,  to  facrifice  a  doubtful  opinion  to  the  concurring  judgment  of  thofe 
whom  he  believes  to  be  well  intentioned  to  their  country,  and  who  have  bet- 
ter opportunities  of  looking  into  all  its  moft  complicated  interefts.  An  ho- 
neft party  of  men  adling  with  unanimity,  are  of  infinitely  greater  confe- 
quence  than  the  fame  party  aiming  at  the  fame  end  by  different  views  :  As  a 
large  diamond  is  of  a  thoufand  times  greater  value  whilft  it  remains  entire, 
than  when  it  is  cut  into  a  multitude  of  fmaller  ftones,  notwithftanding  they 
may  each  of  them  be  very  curioufly  fet,  and  are  all  of  the  fame  water. 

Monday, 
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N°  30.  Monday y  /Ipr'tl  1. 


I,  verbis  virtutem  illude  fuperbis.  Virg. 


AS  I  was  fome  years  ago  engaged  in  converfation  with  a  fafhionable 
French  Abbe  upon  a  fubject  which  the  people  of  that  Kingdom  love 
to  ftart  in  difcourfe,  the  comparative  greatnefs  of  the  two  nations ; 
he  asked  me,  How  many  fouls  I  thought  there  might  be  in  London  ?  I  replied, 
being  willing  to  do  my  country  all  the  honour  I  fairly  could,  That  there 
were  feveral  who  computed  them  at  near  a  million  :  But  not  finding 
that  furprize  I  expected  in  his  countenance,  I  returned  the  queftion  upon 
him,  how  many  he  thought  there  might  be  in  Paris  ?  To  which  he  anfwer- 
ed,  with  a  certain  grimace  of  coldnefs  and  indifference,  About  ten  or  twelve 
mil/ions. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never  been  in  France, 
fhould  one  relate  the  extravagant  notion  they  entertain  of  themfelves,  and 
the  mean  opinion  they  have  of  their  neighbours.  There  are  certainly  (not- 
withftanding  the  vifible  decay  of  learning  and  taftc  which  has  appeared  a- 
mong  them  of  late  years)  many  particular  perfons  in  that  country,  who  are 
eminent  in  the  higheft  degree  for  their  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  for  their  know- 
ledge in  all  the  arts  and  fciences.  But  I  believe  every  one,  who  is  acquainted 
with  them,  will  allow,  that  the  people  in  general  fall  fhort  of  thofe,  who 
border  upon  them,  in  ftrength  and  folidity  of  underftanding.  One  would 
therefore  no  more  wonder  to  fee  the  mod  (hallow  nation  of  Europe  the  moft 
vain,  than  to  find  the  moft  empty  fellows  in  every  diftindt  nation  more  con- 
ceited and  cenforious  than  the  reft  of  their  countrymen.  Prejudice  and  felf- 
fufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  inexperience  of  the  world,  and  ignorance 
of  mankind.  As  it  requires  but  very  fmall  abilities  to  difcover  the  imper- 
fections of  another,  we  find  that  none  are  more  apt  to  turn  their  neighbours 
into  ridicule,  than  thofe  who  are  the  moft  ridiculous  in  their  own  private 
condudt. 

Thofe  among  the  French,  who  have  feen  nothing  but  their  own  country 
can  fcarce  bring  themfelves  to  believe,  that  a  nation,  which  lies  never  fo  lit- 
tle North  of  them,  is  not  full  of  Goths  and  Vandals.  Nay  thofe  amono-  them 
who  travel  into  foreign  parts  are  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own  imagi- 
nary 
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nary  politenefs,  that  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  barbarous  in  pro- 
portion as  it  deviates  from  what  they  find  at  home.  No  lefs  a  man  than  an 
Ambaflador  of  France  being  in  converfation  with  our  King  of  glorious  me- 
mory, and  willing  to  encourage  his  Majefty,  told  him,  that  he  talked  like  a 
Frenchman.  The  King  fmiled  at  the  encomium  which  was  given  him,  and 
only  replied,  Sir,  I  am  Jure  you  do.  An  eminent  writer  of  the  laft  age  was 
fo  offended  at  this  kind  of  infolence,  which  fhewed  it  felf  very  plentifully  in 
one  of  their  travellers  who  gave  an  account  of  England,  that  he  vindicated 
the  honour  of  his  country  in  a  book  full  of  juft  fatyr  and  ingenuity.  I  need 
not  acquait  my  reader,  that  I  mean  Bifhop  Sprat's  anfwer  to  Sorbiere. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  fome  profound 
remarks  that  I  have  been  lately  fhewn  in  a  French  book,  the  Author  of 
which  lived,  it  feems,  fome  time  in  England.  The  Englifh,  fays  this  curi- 
ous traveller,  very  much  delight  in  Pudding.  This  .is  the  favourite  dijh  not 
only  of  the  Clergy,  but  of  the  people  in  general.  'Provided  there  be  a  Pudding 
upon  the  table,  no  matter  what  are  the  other  dijhes;  they  arefure  to  make  afeajl. 
They  think  themfelves  fo  happy  when  they  have  a  Pudding  before  them,  that  if 
any  one  would  tell  a  friend  he  is  arrived  in  a  lucky  juncture,  the  ordinary  faluta- 
tion  is,  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you ;  you  are  come  in  Pudding-time. 

One  cannot  have  the  heart  to  be  angry  at  this  judicious  obferver,  notwith- 
standing he  has  treated  us  like  a  race  of  Hottentots,  becaufe  he  only  taxes  us 
with  our  inordinate  love  of  pudding,  which  it  muft  be  confefied,  is  not  fo 
elegant  a  diih  as  frog  and  fallat.  Every  one  who  has  been  at  Paris,  knows  that 
TJn  gros  milord  Anglois  is  a  frequent  jeft  upon  the  French  ftage;  as  if  corpu- 
lence was  a  proper  Subject  for  fatyr,  or  a  man  of  honour  could  help  his  being 
fat,  who  eats  (likable  to  his  quality. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  invectives  which  are  to  be  met  with 
among  the  French  Hiftorians,  and  even  in  Mezeray  himfelf,  zgq/nm  the  man- 
ners of  our  countrymen.     Their  Authors  in  other  kinds  of  writing  are  like- 
wife  very  liberal  in  characters  of  the  fame  nature.     I  cannot   forbear  men- 
tioning the  learned  Monfieur  Patin  in  particular;  who  tells  us  in  fo  many 
words,  That  the  Englifh  are  a  people,  whom  he  naturally  abhors :  And  in  another 
place,  That  he  looks  upon  the  Englifh  among  the  fever al  nations  of  men,  as  he 
does  upon   wolves  among  the  fever  al fpecies  ofbeajls.     A  Britifi  writer  would 
be  very  juftly  charged  with  want  of  politenefs,  who  in  return   to  this  civi- 
lity, mould  look  upon  the  French  as  that  part  of  mankind  which  anfwers  to 
a  fpecies  in  the  brute  creation,  whom  we  call  in  Engli/h  by  the  name  of 
monkies.  > 

If  the  French  load  us  with   thefe  indignities,   we  may  obferve  for  our 
comfort,  that  they  give  the  reft  of  their  borderers  no  better  quarter.     If  we 

are 
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are  a  dull,  heavy,  phlegmatick  people,  we  are  it  feems  no  worfe  than  our 
neighbours.  As  an  inftance,  I  fhall  fet  down  at  large  a  remarkable  paffage 
in  a  famous  book  entitled  Chevraana,  written  many  years  ago  by  the  cele- 
brated Monfieur  Chevreau-,  after  having  advertifed  my  reader  that  the  Dutchefs 
of  Hanover,  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  who  are  mentioned  in 
it,  were  the  late  excellent   Princefs  Sophia  and  her  Sifter. 

Tilenus  pour  un  Allemand,  parle  &  ecrit  bien  Francois,  dit  Scaliger:  Gretzer 
a  bien  de  V  efprit  pour  un  Allemand,  dit  le  Cardinal  du  Perron:  Et  le 
P.  Bouhours  met  en  queflion,  Si  un  Allemand  peut  ttre  bel  efprit  ?  On  ne  doit 
juger  ni  bien  ni  mal  d'une  Nation  par  un  particulier  ni  d'un  particulier  par  fa 
nation.  II  y  a  des  Allemands,  comme  des  Francois,  qui  riont  point  d  efprit; 
des  Allemands,  qui  out  feu  plus  d'Hebmt,  plus  de  Grec,  que  Scaligcr  £y 
le  Cardinal  du  Perron :  J'honore  fort  le  P.  Bouhours,  qui  a  du  merit e ;  mais 
J'ofe  dire,  que  la  France  n'  a  point  de  plus  bel  Efprit  que  Madame  la  Duchcfe 
de  Hanovre  d'aujourdhui,  ni  de  perfonne  plus fob dement  fax 'ante  en  Philofophie 
que  I'etoit  Madame  la  Princeffe  Elizabeth  de  Boheme,  fa  Soeur:  Et  je  tie  croi 
pas  que  'on  refufe  le  meme  titre  a  beaucoup  d '  Academiciens  d  Allemagne  dont  les 
Ouvrages  meriteroient  bien  d'etre  traduits.  II y  a  d'  autres  Prince fes  en  Al- 
lemagne, qui  out  infiniment  de  /'  efprit.  Les  Francois  difent  cefl  un  Allemand, 
pour  exprimer  un  homme  pefant,  brutal:  &  ks  Allemands  comme  les  I  tali  ens, 
c'efl  un  Francois,  pour  dire  unfou  &  un  etourdi.  Cefl  aller  trop  loin :  comme 
le 'Prince  de  Sale  dit  de  Ruyter,  II  eft  honnete  homme,  e'eft  bien  dommage 
qu'il  foit  Chretien.     Chevrceana,  Tom.  I, 

"  Tilenus,  fays  Scaliger,  fpeaks  and  writes  well  for  a  German.  Gretzer  has 
"  a  great  deal  of  wit  for  a  German,  fays  Cardinal  Perron.  And  Father 
"  Bouhours  makes  it  a  queftion,  whether  a  German  can  be  a  Wit?  One 
"  ought  not  to  judge  well  or  ill  of  a  nation  from  a  particular  perfon,  nor 
"  of  a  particular  perfon  from  his  nation.  There  are  Germans,  as  there  are 
"  French,  who  have  no  wit;  and  Germans  who  are  better  skilled  in  Greek 
"  and  Hebrew  than  either  Scaliger  or  the  Cardinal  du  Perron.  I  have  a 
"  great  honour  for  father  Bouhours,  who  is  a  man  of  merit;  but  will  be 
11  bold  to  fay,  that  there  is  not  in  all  France,  a  perfon  of  mo>e  wit  than  the 
"  prefent  Dutchefs  of  Hanover;  nor  more  thoroughly  knowing  in  Phi- 
"  lofophy,  than  was  the  late  Princefs  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  her  fifter;  and 
"  I  believe  none  can  refufe  the  fame  title  to  many  Academicians  in  Germany, 
"  whofe  works  very  well  deferve  to  be  tranflated  into  our  tongue.  There 
"  are  other  Princefles  in  Germany,  who  have  alfo  an  infinite  deal  of  wit. 
"  The  French  fay  of  a  man,  that  he  is  a  German,  when  they  would  fignify 
"  that  he  is  dull  and  heavy ;  and  the  Germans,  as  well  as  the  Italians,  when 
"  they  would  call  a  man  a  hair-brain'd  coxcomb,  fay,  he  is  a  French  man. 

Vol. IV.  Iii  «  This 
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"  This  is  going  too  far,  and  is  like  the  Governour  of  Sally's  faying  of  De 
"  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  Admiral,  be  is  an  honejl  man,  'tis  a  great  pity  he  is  a 
Chrijlian. 

Having  already  run  my  paper  out  to  its  ufual  length,  I  have  not  room  for 
many  reflexions  on  that  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  it.  The  laft  cited  Author 
has  been  before-hand  with  me  in  its  proper  moral.  I  {hall  only  add  to  it, 
that  there  has  been  an  unaccountable  difpofition  among  the  Englijh  of  late 
years,  to  fetch  the  fafhion  from  the  French,  not  only  in  their  drefs  and  be- 
haviour, but  even  in  their  judgments  and  opinions  of  mankind.  It  will  how- 
ever be  reafonable  for  us,  if  we  concur  with  them  in  their  contempt  of  other 
neighbouring  nations,  that  we  mould  likewife  regard  our  felves  under  the 
fame  view  in  which  they  are  wont  to  place  us.  The  Reprefentations  they 
make  of  us,  are  as  of  a  nation  the  leaft  favoured  by  them  j  and,  as  thefe  are 
agreeable  to  the  natural  averfion  they  have  for  us,  are  more  difadvantagious 
than  the  pi&ures  they  have  drawn  of  any  other  people  in  Europe. 


N°ji.  Friday,  April 6. 


Omnes  homines,  P.  C.  qui  de  rebus  dubiis  confultant,  ab  odio,  amicitia,  ira,  atque 
mifericordia  vacuo?  effe  decet.  Caefar  apud  Salluft. 


I  Have  purpofely  avoided,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  paper,  to  fpealc 
any  thing  concerning  the  treatment  which  is  due  to  fuch  perfons  as 
have  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion,  becaufe  I  would  not  feem  to  irri- 
tate juftice  againft  thofe  who  are  under  the.profecution  of  the  law,  nor  incenfe 
any  of  my  Readers  againft  unhappy  though  guilty  men.  But  when  we  find 
the  proceedings  of  our  government  in  this  particular  traduced  and  mifrepre- 
fented,   it  is   the  duty  of  every  good  fubjedt  to  fet  them   in  their    poper 

I  am  the  more  prompted  to  this  undertaking  by  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  An 

argument  to  prove  the  affeclions  of  the  people  of  England  to  be  the  beft  fecurity  of 

the  government;  humbly  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  patrons  of  fever  ity,  and 

apply ed  to  the  prefent  juncture  of  affairs.     Had  the  whole  fcope  of  the  Author 

"  been 
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been  anfwerable  to  his  title,  he  would  have  only  undertaken  to  prove  what 
every  man  in  his  wits  is  already  convinced  of.  But  the  drift  of  the  pamphlet 
is  to  ftir  up  our  compaffion  towards  the  rebels,  and  our  indignation  againft  the 
government.  The  Author,  who  knew  that  fuch  a  defign  as  this  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  a  great  deal  of  artifice  and  fophiftry,  has  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed his  caufe,  by  throwing  his  thoughts  together  in  fuch  a  fludied  confu- 
fion,  that  upon  this  account,  if  upon  any,  his  pamphlet  is,  as  the  party  have, 
reprefented  it,  unanfwerable. 

The  famous  Monfieur  Bayle  compares  the  anfwering  of  an  unmethodical 
Author  to  the  hunting  of  a  Duck:  when  you  have  him  full  in  your  fight, 
and  fancy  your  felf  within  reach  of  him,  he  gives  you  the  flip,  and  becomes 
invifible.  His  argument  is  loft  in  fuch  a  variety  of  matter,  that  you  muft 
catch  it  where  you  can,  as  it  rifes  and  difappears  in  the  feveral  parts  of  his 
difcourfe. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  could,  doubtlefs,  have  ranged  his  thoughts 
in  much  better  order,  if  he  had  pleafed:  but  he  knew  very  well,  that  error 
is  not  to  be  advanced  by  perfpicuity.  In  order  therefore  to  anfwer  this 
pamphlet,  I  muft  reduce  the  fubftance  of  it  under  proper  heads ;  and  dif- 
embroil  the  thoughts  of  the  Author,  fince  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it 
himfelf. 

In  the  firft  place  I  fliall  obferve,  that  the  terms  which  the  Author  makes 
ufe  of  are  loofe,  general,  and  undefined,  as  will  be  (hewn  in  the  fequel  of 
this  paper  ;  and,  what  lefs  becomes  a  fair  reafoner,  he  puts  wrong  and  invi- 
dious names  on  every  thing,  to  colour  a  falfe  way  of  arguing.  He  allows 
.that  the  rebels  indifputably  merit  to  be  feverely  chajlijed;  that  they  deferve  it 
according  to  law ;  and  that  */  they  arc  puniped,  they  have  none  to  thank  but 
them/elves,  (p.  7.)  How  can  a  man  after  fuch  a  concefilon  make  ufe 
fometimes  of  the  word  Cruelty,  but  generally  of  Revenge,  when  he  pleads 
againft  the  exercife  of  what,  according  to  his  own  notion,  is  at  the  moft 
but  rigid  juftice  !  Or  why  are  fuch  executions,  which,  according  to  his  own 
''opinion,  are  legal,  fo  often  to  be  called  Violences  and  Slaughters?  Not  to 
mention  the  appellations  given  to  thofe  who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
opinion  for  clemency,  as  the  Blood-thirjly,  the  Political  Butchers,  State  Chi- 
rurgeons,  and  the  like. 

But  I  fliall  now  fpeak  of  that  point,  which  is  the  great  and  reigning  fal- 
lacy of  the  pamphlet,  and  runs  more  or  lefs  through  every  paragraph.  His 
whole  argument  turns  upon  this  fingle  confideration;  Whether  the  King 
fliould  exert  mercy  or  juftice  towards  thofe  who  have  openly  appeared  in  the 
prefent  rebellion  f  By  mercy  he  means  a  general  pardon,  by  juftice  a  genera 
punifliment :  fo  that  he  fuppofes  no  other  method  practicable  in  this  juncture, 

I  i  i  2  thaa 
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than  either  the  forgiving  all,  or  the  executing  all.  Thus  he  puts  the  que- 
ftion,  Whether  it  be  the  inter  eft  of  the  Trine  e  to  dejlroy  the  rebels  by  fire,  jword, 
or  gibbet?  (p.  4.)  And,  fpeaking  of  the  zealots  for  the  government,  he  tells  us, 
They  think  no  remedy  Jo  good,  as  to  make  clear  work  ;  and  that  they  declare  for 
the  utter  exterpation  of  all  who  are  its  enemies  in  the  tnoft  minute  circumflances : 
as  if  amputation  v-crc  the  fole  remedy  thefe  political  butchers  could  find  out  for 
the  diftempers  of  a  ft  ate;  or  that  they  thought  the  only  way  to  make  the  top  fiou- 
riJJ.\  were  to  lop  off  the  under  branches,  (p.  5.)  He  then  fpeaks  of  the  Coffee- 
houfe  politicians,  and  the  Cafuifts  in  red-coats;  who,  he  tells  us,  are  for  the  ut- 
mojl  rigour  that  their  laws  of  war  or  laws  of  convenience  can  infpire  them  with. 
(p,  5.)  Again,  It  is  reprefented,  fays  he,  that  the  rebels  deferve  the  higheft  pu- 
nip.wient  the  laws  can  inflict,  (p.  7.)  And  afterwards  tells  us,  The  queftion  is\ 
Whether  the  government  Jhall  Jhew  mercy,  or  take  a  Reverend  Divine's  advice, 
to  flay  man  and  woman,  infant  and  fuckling?  (p.  8.)  Thus  again  he  tells  us, 
The  friends  to  fevere  counfels  alledge,  that  the  government  ought  not  to  be  moved 
by  companion ;  and  that  the  lawjhotdd  have  its  courfe.  (p.  9.)  And  in  another 
place  puts  thefe  words  in  their  mouths,  He  may  fill  retain  their  affection,  and 
yet  let  the  laws  have  their  courfe  inpunijhing  the  guilty,  (p.  18.)  He  goes  upoa 
the  fame  fuppofition  in  the  following  paffages;  //  is  impracticable  in  fo  gene- 
ral a  corruption,  to  dejlroy  All  who  are  infected;  and  unlefs  you  dejlroy  All, 
you  do  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  (p.  10.)  Shall  our  rightful  King  Jhew  himfelf  lefs 
the  true  father  of  his  people,  and  afford  his  pardon  to  None  of  thofe  people,  who 
(like  King  Lear  to  his  daughters)  had  Jo  great  a  confidence  in  his  virtue 
as  to  give  him  All.  (p.  25.)  I  {hall  only  add,  that  the  concluding  para- 
graph, which  is  worked  up  with  fo  much  artificial  horrour,  goes  upon  a 
fuppofition  anfwerable  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  pamphlet;  and  implies, 
that  the  impeached  Lords  were  to  be  executed  without  exception  or  difcrimi- 
nation. 

Thus  we  fee  what  is  the  Author's  idea  of  that  juftice  againft  which  all 
his  arguments  are  levelled.  If,  in  the  next  place,  we  confider  the  nature 
of  that  clemency  which  he  recommends,  we  find  it  to  be  no  lefs  univerfal 
and  unreftrained. 

He  declares  for  a  General  Act  of  Indemnity,  (p.  20.)  and  tells  us,  It  is  the 
JcnJ'e  of  every  dijpafionate  man  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  rebels  may,  and  ought 
to  be  pardoned,  (p.  19.)  One  popular  Act,  fays  he,  would  even  yet  retrieve  all, 
(p.  21.)  He  declares  himfelf  not  over-fond  of  the  doctrines  of  making  examples 
of  traitors,  (ibid.)  And  that  the  way  to  prevent  things  from  being  brought  to  an 
extremity,  is  to  deal  mildly  with  thofe  unfortunate  Gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
rebellion. 

The 
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The  Reader  may  now  fee  in  how  fallacious  a  manner  this  writer  has  ftated 
the  controverfy:  he  fuppofes  there  are  but  two  methods  of  treating  the  rebels; 
that  is,  by  cutting  off  every  one  of  them  to  a  man,  or  pardoning  every  one 
of  them  without  diftin&ion.  Now  if  there  be  a  third  method  between  thefe 
two  extremes,  which  is  on  all  accounts  more  eligible  than  either  of  them, 
it  is  certain  that  the  whole  courfe  of  his  argumentation  comes  to  nothing. 
Every  man  of  the  plaineft  underftanding  will  eafily  conclude,  that  in  the  cafe 
before  us,  as  in  moll  others,  we  ought  to  avoid  both  extremes ;  that  to  deftroy 
every  rebel  would  be  an  exceflive  feverity,  and  to  forgive  every  one  of  them 
an  unreafonable  weaknefs.  The  proper  method  of  proceeding,  is  that  which 
the  Author  has  purpofely  omitted,  namely,  to  temper  juftice  with  mercy; 
and,  according  to  the  different  circumftances  that  aggravate  or  alleviate  the 
guilt  of  the  offenders,  to  reft  rain  the  force  of  the  laws,  or  to  let  them  take 
their  proper  courfe.  Punifhments  are  neceffary  to  fhew  there  is  juftice  in  a 
government,  and  pardons  to  fhew  there  is  mercy ;  and  both  together  con- 
vince the  people,  that  our  conftitution  under  a  good  adminiftration  does  not 
only  make  a  difference  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  but  even  among 
the  guilty  between  fuch  as  are  more  or  lefs  criminal. 

This  middle  method,  which  has  been  always  practifed  by  wife  and  good 
governours,  has  hitherto  been  made  ufe  of  by  our  Soveraign.  If,  indeed,  a 
ftranger,  and  one  who  is  altogether  unacquainted  with  his  Majefty's  conduct , 
{hould  read  this  pamphlet,  he  would  conclude  that  every  perfon  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  was  to  die  by  the  /word,  the  halter,  or  the  axe ;  nay,  that  their 
friends  and  abettors  were  involved  in  the  fame  fate.  Would  it  be  poflible  for 
him  to  imagine,  that  of  the  feveral  thoufands  openly  taken  in  arms,  and  lia- 
ble to  death  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  not  above  forty  have  yet  fuffered  ? 
how  would  he  be  furprized  to  hear,  that,  notwithftanding  his  Majefty's  troops 
have  been  victorious  in  every  engagement,  more  of  his  friends  have  loft  their 
lives  in  this  rebellion,  than  of  his  traiterous  fubjedts;  though  we  add  to  thofe 
who  have  died  by  the  hand  of  juftice  thofe  of  them  who  fell  in  battel?  and 
yet  we  find  a  more  popular  compaffion  endeavoured  to  be  raifed  for  the 
deaths  of  the  guilty,  who  have  brought  fuch  calamities  on  their  country, 
than  for  the  innocent  who  perifhed  in  the  defence  of  it. 

This  middle  method  of  proceeding,  which  has  been  purfued  by  his  Ma- 
jefty,  and  is  wilfully  overlooked  by  the  Author,  beft  anfwers  the  ends  of 
government}  which  is  to  maintain  the  fafety  of  the  publick  by  rewards  and 
punifhments.  It  is  alfo  incumbent  on  a  Governor,  according  to  the  received 
dictates  of  religion  :  which  inft>-ufts  us,  that  he  beareth  not  the /word  in  -vain; 
but  ought  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praife  to  them  that  do  ivcll.  It  is 
likewife  in  a  particular  manner  the  duty  of  a  Britijh  King,  who  obliges  him- 

felf 
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felf  by  his  Coronation-oath  to  execute  Jujlice  in  Mercy,  that  is,  to  mix  them 
in  his  adminiftration,  and  not  to  exercife  either  of  them  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  other. 

But  if  'we  confider  the  arguments  which  this  Author  gives  for  clemency, 
from  the  good  effects  it  would  produce,  we  (hall  find,  that  they  hold  true  only 
when  applied  to  fuch  a  mercy  as  ferves  rather  to  mitigate  r.han  exclude  ju- 
flice.  The 'excellence  of  that  unlimited  clemency  which  the  Author  con- 
tends for,  is  recommended  by  the  following  arguments. 

Firfi,  That  it  endears  a  Prince  to  his  people.  This  he  defcants  on  in  Se- 
veral parts  of  his  book.  Clemency  'will  endear  his  per/on  to  the  nation-,  and 
then  they  will  neither  have  the  Power  nor  Will. to  dijlurb  him.  (p.  8.)  Was  there 
ever  a  cruel  Prince,  that  was  not  hated  by  his  fubjeSls  ?  (p.  24.)  A  merciful 
-good-natured  difpofition  is  of  all  others  the  mojl  amiable  quality ,  and  in  Princes 
.always  attended  with  a  popular  love,  (p.   18.) 

It  is  certain,  that  fuch  a  popular  love  will  always  rife  towards  a  good 
Prince,  who  exercifes  fuch  a  mercy  as  I  have  before  defcribed,  which  is  con- 
fiflent  with  the  fafety  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  good  of  his  Kingdom. 
But  if  it  be  thrown  away  at  random,  it  lofes  its  virtue,  leffens  the  efteem  and 
authority  of  a  Prince,  and  cannot  long  recommend  him,  even  to  the  weak- 
•efl  of  his  fubje&s,  who  will  find  all  the  effects  of  cruelty  in  fuch  an  ill- 
grounded  compaffion.  It  was  a  famous  faying  of  William  Rufus,  and  is  quo- 
ted to  his  honour  by  hiftorians:  "  Whofoever  fpares  perjured  men,  robbers, 
"  plunderers  and  traitors,  deprives  all  good  men  of  their  peace  and  quietnefs, 
t{  and  lays  a  foundation  of  innumerable  mifchiefs  to  the  virtuous  and  inno- 

-*'  cent. 

Another  argument  for  unlimited  clemency,  is,  that  it  mews  a  courageous 
temper:  Clemency  is  likewife  an  argument  of  fearleffnefs;  whereas  cruelty  not 
only  betrays  a  weak,  abject,  depraved  fpirit,  but  alfo  is  for  the  mojl  part  a  cer- 
tain fign  of  cowardice,  (p.  19.)  — —  He  had  a  truly  great  foul,  and  fuch  will 
always  difdain  the  coward's  virtue,  which  is  Fear;  a?id  the  confequeiice  of  it, 
which  is  Revenge,  (p.*  27.)  This  Panegyrick  on  clemency,  when  it  is  govern- 
ed by  reafon,  is  likewife  very  right;  but  it  may  fo  happen,  that  the  putting 
of  laws  in  execution  againfl  traitors  to  their  country  may  be  the  argument 
of  fearleffnefs,  when  our  Governours  are  told  that  they  dare  not  do  it ;  and 
fuch  methods  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  extort  pardons,  as  would  make  it  look 
like  cowardice  to  grant  them.  In  this  laft  cafe  the  Author  mould  have  re- 
membered his  own  words,  that  then  only  mercy  is  meritorious  when  it  is  vo- 
luntary, and  not  extorted  by  the  necejjity  of  affairs,  (p.  .13.)  Befides,  the  Au- 
thor fhould  have  considered,  that  another  argument  which  he  makes  ufe  of 
for  his  clemency,  are  the  rcfentments  that  may  arife  from  the  execution 

of 
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of  a  rebel:  an  argument  adapted  to  a  cowardly,  not  a  fearlefs  temper.    This 
he  infers  from  the  difpofition  of  the  friends,  well-wijhers,  or  affociatcs  of  the 
fufferers,  (p.  4.)     Refentment  will  inflame  fome ;  in  others  compaffion  will,  by  de- 
grees, rife  into  refentment.     This  -will  naturally  beget  a  difpofition  to  overturn 
what  they  diflike,  and  then  there  will  want  only  a  fair  opportunity,   (p.   12.) 
This  argument,  like  moft  of  the  others,  pleads  equally  for  malefactors  of  all 
kinds,  whom  the  government  can  never  bring  to  juftice,  without  difobli- 
ging  their  friends,  well-wifhers,  or  aflbciates.     But,  I  believe,   if  the  Author 
would  converfe  with  any  friend,  well-wimer,  or  aflbciate  of  thefe  fufferers, 
he  would  find  them  rather  deterred  from  their  practices  by  their  furrcrin^s, 
than  difpofed  to  rife  in  a  new  rebellion  to   revenge  them.     A  government 
muft  be  in  a  very  weak  and  melancholy  condition,  that  is  not  armed  with  a 
fufficient  power  for  its  own  defence  againft  the  refentment  of  its  enemies,  and 
is  afraid  of  being  overturned  if  it  does  juftice  on  thofe  who  attempt  it.     Bur 
I  am  afraid  the  main  reafon,  why  thefe  friends,  well-wifhers  and  afTociates 
are  againft  punifliing  any  of  the  rebels,  is  that  which  muft  be  an  argument 
with  every  wife  Governor  for  doing  juftice  upon  fome  of  them  ;  namely,  that 
it  is  a  likely  means  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  this  confpiracy,  and  to  detect 
thofe  who  have  been  the  private  abettors  of  it,  and  who  are  ftill  at  work  in 
the  fame  defign ;  if  we  give  credit  to  the  fuggeftions  of  our  malecontents  them- 
felves,  who  labour  to  make  us  believe  that  t*here  is  ftill  life  in  this  wicked 
project. 

I  am  wonderfully  furprized  to  fee  another  argument  made  ufe  of  for  a  ge- 
neral pardon,  which  might  have  been  urged  more  properly  for  a  general  exe- 
cution. The  words  are  thefe;  The  generality  will  never  be  brought  to  believe, 
but  that  thofe  whofujfer  only  for  t reafon  have  very  hard  meafure,  nor  can  you  with 
all  your  feverity  undeceive  them  of  their  error.  If  the  generality  of  the  Englijh 
have  fuch  a  favourable  opinion  of  treafon,  nothing  can  fo  well  cure  them  of 
an  error  fo  fatal  to  their  country  as  the  punifhment  of  thofe  who  are  guilty 
of  it.  It  is  evident,  that  a  general  impunity  would  confirm  them  in  fuch 
an  opinion :  for  the  vulgar  will  never  be  brought  to  believe,  that  there  is  a 
crime  where  they  fee  no  penalty.  As  it  is  certain  no  error  can  be  more  de- 
ftructive  to  the  very  Being  of  government  than  this,  a  proper  remedy  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it:  and  I  would  ask  this  author,  Whether  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  The  doctrine  of  making  examples  of  traitors  be  not  very  feafonablej  though 
he  declares  himfelf  not  over-fond  of  it.  The  way  to  awaken  mens  minds  to 
the  fenfe  of  this  guilt,  is  to  let  them  fee,  by  the  fufferings  of  fome  who  have 
incurred  it,  how  heinous  a  crime  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

The  foregoing  anfwer  may  be  applied  likewife  to  another  argument  of  the 
fame   nature.     If  the  faction  be  as  numerous  as  is  pretended;  if  the  fpirit 
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has  fpread  it  felf  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  if  it  has  mixed  with  the  mafs  of 
the  people  ;  then  certainly  all  bloody  meafures  will  but  whet  men  the  more  for  re- 
venge. If  juftice  inflicted  on  a  few  of  the  flagrant  criminals,  with  mercy  ex- 
tended to  the  multitude,  may  be  called  bloody  -meafures,  they  are  without 
doubt  abfolutety  neceSfary,  in  cafe  the  fpirit  of  faction  be  thus  fpread  among 
the  mafs  of  the  people  ;  who  will  readily  conclude,  that  if  open  rebellion  goes 
unpunished,  every  degree  of  faction  which  leads  to  it  mufl  be  altogether  in- 
nocent. 

I  am  come  now  to  another  argument  for  pardoning  all  the  rebels,  which  is, 
that  it  would  infpire  them  all  with  gratitude,  and  reduce  them  to  their  alle- 
giance. //  is  truiy  heroick  to  overcome  the  hearts  of  one's  enemies  j  and  when  it 
is  compared,  the  undertaking  is  truly  politick,  (p.  8.)  He  has  now  a  fair  opportuni- 
ty of  conquering  more  enemies  by  one  A£l  of  clemency,  than  the  mofl  fuccefs- 
ful  General  will  be  able  to  do  in  many  campaigns,  (p.  9.)  Are  there  not  infinite 
numbers  who  would  become  moji  dutiful  upon  any  fair  invitation,  upon  the  leaft 
appearance  of  grace  ?  (p.  13.)  Which  of  the  rebels  could  be  ungrateful  enough  to 
refifl  or  abufe  goodnefs  exemplified  in  practice,  as  well  as  extolled  in  theory  f 
(p.  20.)  Has  not  his  Majefty  then  (hewn  the  leaft  appearance  of  grace  in  that 
generous  forgivenefs  which  he  has  already  extended  to  fuch  great  numbers  of 
his  rebellious  fubjects,  who  mufl  have  died  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  had 
not  his  mercy  interpofed  in  their  behalf?  But  if  the  Author  means  (as  he 
doth,  through  this  whole  pamphlet  by  the  like  expreffions)  an  univerfal  for- 
givenefs, no  unprejudiced  man  can  be  of  his  opinion,  that  it  would  have  had 
this  good  effect.  We  may  fee  how  little  the  conversion  of  rebels  is  to  be  de- 
pended on,  when  we  obferve  that  feveral  of  the  leaders  in  this  rebellion  were 
men  who  had  been  pardoned  for  practices  of  the  fame  nature :  and  that  mofl: 
of  thofe  who  have  Suffered,  have  avowed  their  perfeverance  in  their  rebelli- 
ous principles,  when  they  fpoke  their  minds  at  the  place  of  execution,  not- 
withstanding their  profeflions  to  the  contrary  while  they  folicited  forgivenefs. 
Beiides,  were  pardon  extended  indifferently  to  all,  which  of  them  would  think 
himfelf  under  any  particular  obligation  ?  Whereas  by  that  prudent  difcrimi- 
nation  which  his  Majefty  has  made  between  the  offenders  of  different  de- 
grees, he  naturally  obliges  thofe  whom  he  has  confidered  with  fo  much  ten- 
dernefs,  and  diftinguifhed  as  the  mofl  proper  objects  of  mercy.  In  Short, 
thofe  who  are  pardoned  would  not  have  known  the  value  of  grace,  if  none 
had  felt  the  effects  of  juftice. 

I  muft  not  omit  another  reafon  which  the  Author  makes  ufe  of  againft  pu- 
nishments ;  Becaufe,  he  fays,  thofe  very  means,  or  the  apprehenfions  oftbem,  have 
brought  things  to  the  pafs  in  which  they  are,  and  confequently  will  reduce  them 
frombadJo  worfe,  (p.  10.)  And  afterwards,  This  grewtb  ofdifajfeftionh  in  a  great 
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meafurc  owing  to  the  groundlefs  jealoujies  men  entertained  of  the  pre  tent  admini- 
flration,  as  if  they  were  to  expect  nothing  but  cruelty  under  it.  If  our  Author 
would  have  fpoken  out,  and  have  applied  thefe  efteds  to  the  real  caufe,  he 
could  afcribe  this  change  of  affections  among  the  people  to  nothing  elfe  but 
the  change  of  the  Miniftry :  for  we  find  that  a  great  many  perlbns  loft  their 
loyalty  with  their  places;  and  that  their  friends  have  ever  lince  made  ufe  of 
the  moft  bafe  methods  to  infufe  thofe  groundlefs  difcontents  into  the  minds 
of  the  common  people,  which  have  brought  fo  many  of  them  to  the  brink 
of  deftrudtion,  and  proved  fo  detrimental  to  their  fellow-fubjects.  However, 
this  proceeding  has  fhewn  how  dangerous  it  would  have  been  for  his  Majefty 
to  have  continued  in  their  places  of  truft  a  fet  of  men,  fome  of  whom  have 
fince  actually  joined  with  the  Pretender  to  his  crown:  while  others  may  be 
juftly  fufpected  never  to  have  been  faithful  to  him  in  their  hearts,  or,  at  leaft, 
whofe  principles  are  precarious,  and  vifibly  conducted  by  their  intereft.  In  a 
word,  if  the  removal  of  thefe  perfons  from  their  pofts  has  produced  fuch  po- 
pular commotions,  the  continuance  of  them  might  have  produced  fomething 
much  more  fatal  to  their  King  and  country,  and  have  brought  about  that  re- 
volution, which  has  now  been  in  vain  attempted.  The  condition  of  a  Bri- 
tijh  King  would  be  very  poor  indeed,  fhould  a  party  of  his  fubje&s  threaten 
him  with  a  rebellion  upon  his  bringing  malefactors  to  juftice,  or  upon  his  re- 
filling to  employ  thofe  whom  he  dares  not  truft. 

I  (hall  only  mention  another  Argument  againft  the  punifhment  of  any  of 
the  Rebels,  whofe  executions  he  reprefents  as  very  fhocking  to  the  people, 
becaufe  they  are  their  countrymen,  (p.  12.)  And  again,  The  quality  of  the 
fuffcrers,  their  alliances,  their  characters,  their  being  Englishmen,  with  a  thou* 
fund  other  circumilances,  -will  contribute  to  breed  more  ill  blood  than  all  the  State- 
chirurgeons  can  poffibly  let  out,  (p.  12.)  The  impeached  Lords  likewiie,  in  the 
laft  paragraph  of  the  Pamphlet,  are  recommended  to  our  pity,  becaufe  they 
are-our  Countrymen.  By  this  way  of  reafoning,  no  man  that  is  a  Gentleman, 
or  born  within  the  three  feas,  fhould  be  fubject  to  capital  punifhment.  Be- 
tides, who  can  be  guilty  of  rebellion  that  are  not  our  Countrymen?  As  for  the 
endearing  name  of  Englijhmen,  which  he  beftows  upon  every  one  of  the 
criminals,  he  lhould  confider,  that  a  man  defervedlv  cuts  himfelf  off  from  the 
affections  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  that  community,  which  he  endeavours 
to  fubvert. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  arguments  which  appear  in  different  forms  and  ex- 
preflions  through  this  whole  pamphlet,  and  under  which  every  one  that  is 
urged  in  it  may  be  reduced.  There  is  indeed  another  fet  of  them,  derived 
from  the  example  and  authority  of  great  perfons,  which  the  Author  produces 
in  favour  of  his  own  fcheme.     Thefe  are  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  the 
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Fourth  of  France,  our  late  King  William,  King  Solomon,  and  the  Pretender, 
If  a  man  were  dilpofed  to  draw  arguments  for  feverity  out  of  hiftory,  how 
many  inftances  might  one  find  of  it  among  the  greateft  Princes  of  every  nati- 
on? but  as  different  Princes  may  act  very  laudably  by  different  methods  in 
different  conjunctures,  I  cannot  think  this  a  conclufive  way  of  reafoning. 
However,  let  us  examine  this  fet  of  arguments,  and  we  fhall  find  them  no 
lels  defective  than  thofe  above-mentioned. 

One  of  the  greateft  of  our  Englifh  Monarchs,  fays  our  Author,  was  William 
the  Conqueror ;  and  be  was  the  greater,  becaufe  he  put  to  death  only  one  perfon 
of  quality  that  we  read  of,  and  him  after  repeated  treacheries',  yet  he  was  a 
foreigner,  had  power  fuffcient,  and  did  not  want  provocations  to  have  been  more 
bloody,  (p.  27.)  This  perfon  of  quality  was  the  Earl  Waltheof,  who  being  o- 
vertaken  with  wine,  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againft  this  Monarch,  but  re- 
penting of  it  the  next  morning,  repaired  to  the  King  who  was  then  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  difcovered  the  whole  matter.  Notwithftanding  which,  he  was 
beheaded  upon  the  defeat  of  the  confpiracy,  for  having  but  thus  far  tamper- 
ed in  it.  And  as  for  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  who  rofe  in  an  actual  rebel- 
lion, the  King  ufed  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  he  cut  off  the  hands  of 
fome,  put  out  the  eyes  of  others,  fome  were  hanged  upon  gibbets,  and  thofe 
who  fared  the  beft,  were  fent  into  banifhment.  There  are  indeed  the  moft  dread- 
ful examples  of  feverity  in  this  reign:  though  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  thofe  times,  the  nooility  generally  efcaped  with  their  lives, 
though  multitudes  of  them  were  punifhed  with  banifhment,  perpetual  im- 
prifonment,  forfeitures,  and  other  great  feverities :  while  the  poor  people, 
who  had  been  deluded  by  thefe  their  ring-leaders,  were  executed  with  the  ut- 
moft rigour.  A  partiality  which  I  believe  no  Commoner  of  England  will 
ever  think  to  be  either  juft  or  reafonable. 

The  next  inftance  is  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  who  (fays  our  Author) 
fo  handfomely  ex  pre  (Jed  his  tender  nefs  for  his  people,  when,  at  figning  the  treaty- of 
Vervins,  he  faid,  'That  by  one  dafi  of  his  pen  he  had  overcome  more  enemies,  than 
he  could  ever  be  able  to  do  with  hisfword.  Would  not  an  ordinary  reader  think 
that  this  treaty  of  Vervins  was  a  treaty  between  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  a 
party  of  his  fubjects  ?  for  otherwife  how  can  it  have  a  place  in  the  prefent 
argument  ?  But  inftead  of  that  it  was  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain;  fo 
that  the  fpeech  exprefled  an  equal  tendernefs  to  the  Spaniards  and  French;  as 
multitudes  of  either  nation  muft  have  fallen  in  that  war,  had  it  continued 
longer.  As  for  this  King's  treatment  of  confpirators,  (though  he  is  quoted 
thrice  in  the  pamphlet  as  an  example  of  clemency,  you  have  an  eminent  in- 
ftance of  it  in  his  behaviour  to  the  Marefchal  de  Biron,  who  had  been  his  old 
faithful  fervant,  and  had  contributed  more  than  any  one  to  his  advancement 
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to  the  throne.  This  Marefchal,  upon  fome  difcontenr,  was  entered  into  a 
confpiracy  againft  his  Mafter,  and  refilling  to  open  the  whole  fecret  to  the 
King,  he  was  fent  to  the  Baftile,  and  there  beheaded,  notwithftanding  he 
fought  for  mercy  with  great  importunities,  and  in  the  moft  moving  manner. 
There  are  other  inftances  in  this  King's  reign,  who  notwithftanding  was  re- 
markable for  his  clemency,  of  rebels  and  confpirators  who  were  hanged,  be- 
headed, or  broken  alive  on  the  wheel. 

The  late  King  William  was  not  difturbed  by  any  rebellion  from  thofe  who 
had  once  fubmitted  to  him.  But  we  know  he  treated  the  perfons  concern- 
ed in  the  Aflaflination-plot  as  fo  horrid  a  confpiracy  deferved.  As  for  the 
faying  which  this  Author  imputes  to  that  Monarch,  it  being  a  piece  of  fe- 
cret hiftory,  one  doth  not  know  when  it  was  fpoken,  or  what  it  alluded  to, 
unlefs  the  Author  had  been  more  particular  in  the  account  of  it. 

The  Author  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  no  lefs  an  authority,  than  that 
of  Solomon  :  Among  all  the  general  obfervations  of  the  wifeft  Princes  we  know  of, 
I  think  there  is  none  holds  more  uniie?j'ally  than,  Mercy  and  truth  preferve  a  Kin? 
and  his  throne  is  ejlablijhed  in  mercy,  (p.  18.)  If  we  compare  the  different 
layings  of  this  wile  Kino;,  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  Princes,  we  can- 
not queftion  but  that  he  means  by  this  mercy,  that  kind  of  it,  which  is  con- 
fident with  reafon  and  government,  and  by  which  we  hope  to  fee  his  Maje- 
fty's  throne  eftablifhed.  But  our  Author  mould  conlider  that  the  fame  wife 
man  has  laid  in  another  place,  that  "  An  evil  man  feeketh  rebellion,  tbere- 
«c  fore  a  cruel  meffenger  fhall  be  fent  againft  him."  Accordingly  his  practice 
was  agreeable  to  his  proverb:  no  Prince  having  ever  given  a  greater  teftimo- 
ny  of  his  abhorrence  to  undertakings  of  this  treafonable  nature.  For  he  dif- 
patched  fuch  a  cruel  meffenger  as  is  here  mentioned  to  thole  who  had  been 
engaged  in  a  rebellion  many  years  before  he  himfelf  was  on  the  throne,  and 
even  to  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  bare  fufpicion  that  he  was  projecting  fo 
wicked  an  enterprize. 

How  the  example  of  the  Pretender  came  into  this  argument,  I  am  at  a  lofs 
to  find  out.  The  Pretender  declared  a  general  pardon  to  All:  and  Jhall  our 
rightful  Kingfiew  himfelf  lefs  the  true  father  of  his  people,  and  afford  his  par. 
don  to  none,  &c.  (p.  25.)  The  Pretender's  general  pardon  was  to  a  people  who 
were  not  in  his  power;  and  had  he  ever  reduced  them  under  it,  it  was  only 
promifed  to  fuch  as  immediately  joined  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  what  he 
called  his  right.  It  was  fuch  a  general  pardon  as  would  have  been  confiftent 
with  the  execution  of  more  than  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  but  one  more  hiftorical  argument,  which  is  drawn  from  King  Philip's 
treatment  of  the  Catalans.  I  think  it  would  not  be  unfeafonable  for  fome  men 
to  recollect  what  their  own  notions  were  of  the  treatment  of  the  Catalans;  how 
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many  declamations  were  made  on  the  barbarity  ufed  towards  them  by  King 
Philip,  &c.  (p.  29.)  If  the  Author  remembers,  thefe  declamations,  as  he 
calls  them,  were  not  made  fo  much  on  the  barbarity  ufed  towards  them  by 
King  Philip,  as  on  the  barbarity  ufed  towards  them  by  the  Englifj  govern- 
ment. King  Philip  might  have  fome  colour  for  treating  them  as  Rebels,  but 
we  ought  to  have  regarded  them  as  Allies;  and  were  obliged,  by  all  the  ties 
of  honour,  confcience,  and  publick  faith,  to  have  flickered  them  from  thofe 
fufferings,  which  were  brought  upon  them  by  a  firm  and  inviolable  adherence 
to  our  intereft.  However,  none  can  draw  into  a  parallel  the  cruelties  which 
have  been  infli&ed  on  that  unhappy  people,  with  thofe  few  inftances  of  fe- 
verity  which  our  government  has  been  obliged  to  exert  towards  the  Briti/h 
rebels.  I  fay,  no  man  would  make  fuch  a  parallel,  unlefs  his  mind  be  fo 
blinded  with  paffion  and  prejudice,  as  to  affert,  in  the  language  of  this  pam- 
phlet, That  no  inftances  can  be  produced  of  the  leaft  lenity  under  the  prefent 
cdminijlration  fro?n  the  hour  it  commenced  to  this  </av,(p.2o.)  with  other  aftonifh- 
ing  reflections  of  the  fame  nature,  which  are  contradicted  by  fuch  innume- 
rable matters  of  fact,  that  it  would  be  an  affront  to  a  reader's  underftanding 
to  endeavour  to  confute  them.  But  to  return  to  the  Catalans ;  During  the 
whole  courje  of  the  war,  fays  the  Author,  which  ever  of  them  fubmitted  to  dis- 
cretion, were  received  to  mercy,  (p.  22.)  This  is  fo  far  from  being  truly  re- 
lated, that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  were  executed  without  mercy. 
But  when,  in  conjunction  with  their  Allies,  they  became  fuperior  to  King 
Philip's  party  in  ftrength,  and  extended  their  conquefts  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Madrid,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  the  Spanifi  Court  would  be  fo  infatuated  as 
to  perfifl  in  their  firfl  feverities,  againft  an  enemy  that  could  make  fuch  ter- 
rible reprifals.  However,  when  this  reafon  of  flate  ceafed,  how  dreadful 
was  the  havock  made  among  this  brave,  but  unhappy  people !  The  whole 
kingdom,  without  any  diftinction  to  the  many  thoufands  of  its  innocent  inhabi- 
tants, was  ftript  of  its  immunities,  and  reduced  to  a  flate  of  flavery.  Barce- 
lona was  filled  with  executions ;  and  all  the  patriots  of  their  ancient  liberties 
either  beheaded,,  flowed  in  dungeons,  or  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines  of 
America. 

God  be  thanked,  we  have  a  King  who  punifhes  with  reluctancy,  and  is 
averfe  to  fuch  cruelties  as  were  ufed  among  the  Catalans,  as  much  as  to  thofe 
practifed  on  the  perfons  concerned  in  Monmouth's  rebellion.  Our  Author  in- 
deed condemns  thefe  Wefiern  aflizes  in  King  James's  reign,  (p.  26.)  And 
it  would  be  well  if  all  thofe  who  {till  adhere  to  the  caufe  of  that  unfortunate 
King,  and  are  clamorous  at  the  proceedings  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  would  re- 
member, that  notwithftanding  that  rebellion  fell  very  much  fhort  of  this 
both  in  the  number  and  ftrength  of  the  rebels,  and  had  no  tendency  either 
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to  deftroy  the  national  religion,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government,  or  to 
fubject  us  to  a  foreign  power ;  not  only  the  chief  of  the  rebels  was  behead- 
ed, but  even  a  Lady,  who  had  only  harboured  one  of  the  offenders  in  her 
houfe,  was  in  her  extreme  old  age  put  to  the  fame  kind  of  death:  that  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  their  limbs 
difperfed  through  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  and  fet  up  as  fpectacles  of  ter- 
tor  to  their  fellow-fubje&s.  It  would  be  too  tedious  a  work  to  run  through 
the  numberlefs  fines,  imprifonments,  corporal  punifhments,  and  tranfporta- 
tions,  which  were  then  likewife  practifed  as  wholfome  feverities. 

We  have  now  feen  how  fallacioufly  the  Author  has  fhted  the  caufe  he  has 
undertaken,  by  fuppofing  that  nothing  but  unlimited  mercy,  or  unlimited 
punifhment,  are  the  methods  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  in  our  prefent  treat- 
ment of  the  rebels:  that  he  has  omitted  the  middle  way  of  proceeding  between 
thefe  two  extremes:  that  this  middle  way  is  the  method  in  which  his  Majefty, 
like  all  other  wife  and  good  Kings,  has  chofen  to  proceed:  that  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  Government,  Religion,  and  our  Britijh  Constitution: 
and  that  every  argument  which  the  Author  has  produced  from  reafon  and 
example,  would  have  been  a  true  one,  had  it  been  urged  for  that  reftrained 
clemency  which  his  Majefty  has  exercifed:  but  is  a  falie  one,  when  applied 
to  fuch  a  general,  undiftinguifhing  mercy  as  the  Author  would  recommend. 

Having  thus  anfwered  that  which  is  the  main  drift  and  defign  of  this 
pamphlet,  I  fhall  touch  upon  thofe  other  parts  of  it,  which  are  interwoven 
with  the  arguments,  to  put  men  out  of  humour  with  the  prefent  govern- 
ment. 

And  here   we  may    obferve,  that  it  is  our  Author's  method  to  fuppofe 
matters  of  fact  which  are  not  in  being,  and  afterwards  to  defcant  upon  them. 
As  he  is  very  fenfible  that  the  caufe  will  not  bear  the  teft  of  reafon,  he  has 
indeed  every  where  chofen  rather  topicks  for  declamation  than  argument. 
Thus  he  entertains  us  with  a  laboured  invective  againft  a  ftanding  army.  But 
what  has  this  to  do  in  the  prefent  cafe?  I  fuppofe  he  would  not   advife    his 
Majefty  to  disband  his  forces  while  there  is  an  army  of  rebels  in  his  domi- 
nions.    I  cannot  imagine  he  would  think  the  arfecf  ions  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land a  fecurity  of  the  government  in  fuch  a  juncture,  were  it  not  at  the  fame 
time  defended  with  a  fufficient  body  of  troops.     No  Prince  has  ever  given  a 
greater  inftance  of  his  inclinations  to  rule  without  a  ftanding  army,  if  we 
confider,  that  upon  the  very  firft  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  he  declared 
to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,    that  he  had  put  an  immediate  ftop  to  the 
levies  which  he  had  begun  to  raife  at  their  requeft,  and  that  he   would  not 
make  i\(e  of  the  power  which  they  had  entrufted  him  with,  unlefs  any  new 
preparations  of  the  enemy  fhould  make  it  neceffary  for  our  defence.     This 

fpeech 
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fpeech  was  received  with  the  greater!:  gratitude  by  both  houfes;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  a  very  candid  and  honourable  Gentleman 
(who  generally  votes  with  the  minority)  declared,  that  he  had  not  heard  fo 
gracious  a  fpeech  from  the  throne  for  many  years  laft  paft. 

In  another  place,  he  fuppofes  that  the  government  has  not  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  applaufe  of  the  vulgar,  by  doing  fomething  for  the  church ;  and 
very  gravely  makes  excufes  for  this  their  pretended  neglect.  What  greater 
inftances  could  his  Majefty  have  given  of  his  love  to  the  church  of  England, 
than  thofe  he  has  exhibited  by  his  moft  folemn  declarations;  by  his  daily 
example;  and  by  his  promotions  of  the  moft  eminent  among  the  Clergy  to 
fuch  vacancies  as  have  happened  in  his  reign  ?  To  which  we  muft  add,  for 
the  honour  of  his  government  in  this  particular,  that  it  has  done  more  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Clergy,  than  thofe,  who  are  the  moft  zealous  for  their 
intereft,  could  have  expected  in  fo  fhort  a  time ;  which  will  farther  ap- 
pear, if  we  reflect  upon  the  valuable  and  royal  donative  to  one  of  our  Uni- 
verfities,  and  the  provifion  made  for  thofe  who  are  to  officiate  in  the  fifty 
new  Churches.  His  Majefty  is,  indeed,  a  Prince  of  too  much  magnanimity 
and  truth,  to  make  ufe  of  the  name  of  the  Church  for  drawing  his  people 
into  any  thing  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  them;  for  what  our  Author  fays, 
to  this  purpofe,  redounds  as  much  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  adminiftra- 
tion,  as  to  the  difgrace  of  others.  Nay,  I  wiflj  with  all  my  foul  they  hadfloop- 
ed  a  little  ad  captum  vulgi,  to  take  in  thofe  fo  allow  fluttering  hearts,  which 
are  to  be  caught  by  any  thing  baited  with  the  name  ^/"Church,  (p.  n.) 

Again;  the  Author  asks,  Whether  terror  is  to  become  the  only  national  principled 
with  other  queftions  of  the  fame  nature :  and  in  feveral  parts  of  his  book, 
harangues  very  plentifully  againft  fuch  a  notion.  Where  he  talks  in  generals 
upon  this  topic,  there  is  no  queftion  but  every  Whig  and  Tory  in  the  kingdom 
perfectly  agrees  with  him  in  what  he  fays.  But  if  he  would  infinuate,  as  he 
feems  to  do  in  feveral  places,  that  there  fhould  be  no  impreflions  of  awe  up- 
on the  mind  of  a  fubject,  and  that  a  government  fhould  not  create  terror  in 
thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  do  ill,  as  well  as  encourage  thofe  to  do  their 
duty  :  in  fhort,  if  he  is  for  an  entire  exclufion  of  that  principle  of  fear  which 
is  fuppofed  to  have  fome  influence  in  every  law,  he  oppofes  himfelf  to  the 
form  of  every  government  in  the  world,  and  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind. 

The  artifice  of  this  Author  in  ftarting  objections  to  the  friends  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  foolifh  anfwers  which  he  fuppofes  they  return  to  them, 
is  fo  very  viiible,  that  every  one  fees  they  are  defigned  rather  to  divert  his 
reader,  than  to  inftruct  him. 

I  have 
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I  have  now  examined  this  whole  pamphlet,  which,  indeed,  is  written  with 
a  great  deal  of  art,  and  as  much  argument  as  the  caufe  would  bear:  and  after 
having  dated  the  true  notion  of  Clemency,  Mercy,  Companion,  Good-na- 
ture, Humanity,  or  whatever  elfe  it  may  be  called,  fo  far  as  it  is  confident 
with  wifdom,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  or,  in  other  words,  fo  far  as  it  is 
a  moral  virtue,  I  mail  readily  concur  with  the  Author  in  the  higheft  pa- 
negyricks  that  he  has  beflowed  upon  it.  As  likewife,  I  heartily  join  with 
him  in  every  thing  he  has  faid  againft  juftice,  if  it  includes,  as  his  pam- 
phlet fuppofes,  the  extirpation  of  every  criminal,  and  is  not  exercifed  with  a 
much  greater  mixture  of  clemency  than  rigour.  Mercy,  in  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  word,  is  that  virtue  by  which  a  Prince  approaches  neareft  to  him, 
whom  he  reprefents;  and  whilft  he  is  neither  remifs  nor  extreme  to  animad- 
vert upon  thofe  who  offend  him,  that  Logick  will  hold  true  of  him  which 
is  applied  to  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earthj  With  thee  there  is  mercy,  there- 
fore fialt  thou  be  feared. 


N°3i.  Monday,  /Jpril  y. 


Heu  mifercz  cives  !  ?ion  hojletu,  inimicaque  caflra 

Argivum;  vefirasfpes  iiritis———  \rirg. 


IQueftion  not  but  the  Briti/h  Ladies  are  very  well  pleafed  with  the  com- 
pliment I  have  payed  them  in  the  courfe  of  my  papers,  by  regarding  them, 
not  only  as  the  mod  amiable,  but  as  the  moft  important  part  of  our 
community.  They  ought,  indeed,  to  refent  the  treatment  they  have  met 
with  from  other  Authors,  who  have  never  troubled  their  heads  about  them, 
but  addrefTcd  all  their  arguments  to  the  male  half  of  their  fellow- fubjects; 
and  taken  it  for  granted,  that  if  they  could  bring  thefe  into  their  meafures, 
the  females  would  of  coufe  follow  their  political  mates.  The  arguments 
they  have  made  ufe  of,  are  like  Hudibrafs's  fpur,  which  he  applied  to  one  fide 
of  his  horfe,  as  not  doubting  but  the  other  would  keep  pace  with  it.  Thefe 
writers  feem  to  have  regarded  the  fair  fex  but  as  the  garniture  of  a  nation; 
and  when  they  confider  them  as  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  only  as 
they  are  of  ufe  to  the  confumption  of  our  manufacture.  Could we  perfwadc 
owBritifh  women  (fays  one  of  our  eminent  Merchants  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 

in 
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in  the  country  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  Commerce)  to  cloath  themfelves  in  the 
comely  apparel  which  wight  be  made  out  of  the  wool  of  their  own  country,  and 
in/lead  of  Coffee,  Tea  and  Chocolate,  to  delight  in  thofe  wholjbme  and  palatable 
liquors  which  may  be  extracted  from  our  Britifh  fimples;  they  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  trade,  and  therein  to  the  publick  weal. 

It  is  now,  however,  become  neceflary  to  treat  our  women  as  members  of 
the  Body  Politick;  fince  it  is  vifible  that  great  numbers  of  them  have  of 
late  eloped  from  their  allegiance,  and  that  they  do  not  believe  themfelves  ob- 
liged to  draw  with  us,  as  yoke-fellows  in  the  conftitution.  They  will  judge 
for  themfelves;  look  into  the  ftate  of  the  nation  with  their  own  eyes;  and 
be  no  longer  led  blindfold  by  a  male  Legiflature.  A  friend  of  mine  was  late- 
ly complaining  to  me,  that  his  wife  had  turned  off  one  of  the  beft  cook- 
maids  in  England,  becaufe  the  wench  had  faid  fomething  to  her  fellow- 
fervants,  which  feemed  to  favour  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas-Corpus  Act. 

When  errors  and  prejudices  are  thus  fpread  among  the  fex,  it  is  the  harder!: 
thing  in  the  world  to  root  them  out.  Arguments,  which  are  the  only  proper 
means  for  it,  are  of  little  ufe:  They  have  a  very  fhort  anfwer  to  all  rea- 
fonihgs  that  turn  againft  them,  make  us  believe  that,  if  you  can;  which  is  in 
Latin,  if : I  may  upon  this  occafion  be  allowed  the  Pedantry  of  a  quotation, 
non  perfuadebis,  etiamji  perfuaferis.  I  could  not  but  fmile  at  a  young  univer- 
fity.Difputant,  who  was  complaining  the  other  day  oftheunreafonablenefs  of 
a  Lady  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  a  point  of  controverfy.  Being  left 
alone  with  her,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  purfuing  an  argument  which  had 
been  before  ftarted  in  difcourfe,  and  put  it  to  her  in  a  Syllogifm:  upon  which, 
as  he  informed  us  with  fome  heat,  fhe  granted  him  both  the  Major  and  the 
Minor,  but  denied   him  the  conclufion. 

The  bell  method,  therefore,  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  with  thefe  polemical 
Ladies,  who  are  much  more  eafy  to  be  refuted  than  iilenced,  is  to  fhew 
them  the  ridiculous  fide  of  their  caufe,  and  to  make  them  laugh  at  their  own 
politicks.  It  is  a  kind  of  ill  manners  to  offer  objections  to  a  fine  woman;  and 
a  man  would  be  out  of  countenance  that  fhould  gain  the  fuperiority  in  fuch 
a  conteft.  A  coquette  Logician  may  be  rallied  but  not  contradicted.  Thofe 
who  would  make  ufe  of  folid  arguments  and  ftrong  reafonings  to  a  reader  or 
hearer  of  fo  delicate  a  turn,  would  be  like  that  foolifh  people  whom  /Elian 
fpeaks  of,  that  worshipped  a  fly,  and  facrificed  an  ox  to  it. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  muft  be  .of  a  very  difputatious  temper,  that  en- 
ters into  State-controverfies  with  any  of  the  fair  fex.  If  the  malignant  be 
nor  beautiful,  fhe  cannot  do  much  mifchief;  and  if  fhe  is,  her  arguments 
will  be  fo  enforced  by  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  that  her  antagonift  may  be 
j/i  danger  pf  betraying  his  own  caufe.  Milton  puts  this  confeifion   into  the 

•^  mouth 
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mouth  of  our  Father  Adam;  who  though  he  afferts  his  fuperiority  of  reafon  in 
his  debates  with  the  Mother  of  mankind,  adds, 

let  when  I  approach 
Her  lovelinefs,  fo  abfolute  Jhe  feems, 
And  in  her  j elf  complete ;  fo  ivell  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  JJoe  wills  to  do  or  fas. 
Seems  wifeft,  •virtuoufeft,  difcrectejl,  beft : 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  prcfence  falls 
Degraded,  wifdom  in  difcourfe  with  her 
Lofes,  difcountenanced,  and  like  folh  f!;c:. 
Authority  and  reafon  on  her  wait 

If  there  is  fuch  a  native  lovelinefs  in  the  far,  as  to  make  them  victorious 
even  when  they  are  in  the  wrong,  how  refiftlefs  is  their  power  when  thev 
are  on  the  fide  of  truth!  And  indeed  it  is  a  peculiar  good  fortune  to  the 
Government,  that  our  fair  malecontents  are  lb  much  over-matched  in  beautv 
as  well  as  number,  by  thofe  who  are  loyal  to  their  King,  and  friends  to  their 
country. 

Every  paper,  which  I  have  hitherto  addreffed  to  our  beautiful  incendiaries 
hath  been  filled  with  confiderations  of  a  different  kind;  by  which  means  I 
have  taken  care  that  thofe,  who  are  enemies  to  the  fex,  or  to  my  felf,  mav 
not  accufe  me  of  Tautology,  or  pretend  that  I  attack  them  with  their  own  wea- 
pon. For  this  reafon  I  mall  here  lay  together  a  new  (et  of  remarks,  and  ob- 
serve the  fcveral  artifices  by  which  the  enemies  to  our  eftablifhment  do  raife 
fuch  unaccountable  paflions  and  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  our  difcontented 
females. 

In  the  firft  place;  it  is  ufual  among  the  mod  cunning  of  our  Adverfaries  to 
reprefent  all  the  Rebels  as  very  handfome  men.  If  the  name  of  a  Traitor  be 
mentioned,  they  are  very  particular  in  describing  his  perfon  ;  and  when  they 
are  not  able  to  extenuate  his  treafon,  commend  his  fhape.  This  has  fo  good 
an  effect  in  one  of  our  female  audiences,  that  they  reprefent  to  themfelves  a 
thoufand  poor,  tall,  innocent,  frefh-coloured  young  Gentlemen,  who  are  dif- 
perfed  among  the  feveral  prifons  of  Great-Britain-,  and  extend  their  generous 
compaffion  towards  a  multitude  of  agreeable  fellows  that  never  were  in 
being. 

Another  artifice  is,  to  inftill  jealoufies  into  their  minds  of  defigns  upon 
the  anvil  to  retrench  the  privileges  of  the  fex.  Some  reprefent  the  Whigs 
as  Enemies  to  Flanders-Lace:  others  had  fpread  a  report  that  in  the  late 
act  of  Parliament  for  four  millings  in  the  pound  upon  land,  there  would  be 

Vol.  IV.  Lll  inferted 
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inferted  a  claufe  for  raifing  a  tax  upon  pin-money.  That  the  Ladies  may  be 
the  better  upon  their  guard  againft  fuggeftions  of  this  nature,  I  (hall  beg 
leave  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ftory  of  Papirius,  the  fon  of  a  Roman  Se- 
nator. This  young  Gentleman,  after  having  been  prefent  in  publick  debates, 
was  ufually  teazed  by  his  mother  to  inform  her  of  what  had  patted.  In  order 
to  deliver  himfelf  from  this  importunity,  he  told  her  one  day,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  the  Senate-houfe,  that  there  had  been  a  motion  made  for  a  decree 
to  allow  every  man  two  wives.  The  good  Lady  faid  nothing;  but  managed 
matters  fo  well  among  the  Roman  matrons,  that  the  next  day  they  met  to- 
gether in  a  body  before  the  Senate-houfe,  and  prefented  a  petition  to  the  fa- 
thers againft  fo  unreafonable  a  law.  This  groundlefs  credulity  raifed  fo 
much  raillery  upon  the  petitioners,  that  we  do  not  find  the  Ladies  offered  to 
direct  the  Law-givers  of  their  country  ever  after. 

There  has  been  another  method  lately  made  ufe  of,  which  has  been  pra- 
clifed  with  extraordinary  fuccefs;  I  mean  the  fpreading  abroad  reports  of  pro- 
digies, which  has  wonderfully  gratified  the  curiofity,  as  well  as  the  hopes,  of 
our  fair  malignants.  Their  managers  turn  water  into  blood  for  them;  frighten 
them  with  fea-monfters;  make  them  fee  armies  in  the  air;  and  give  them 
their  word,  the  more  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  them,  that  they  fignify 
nothing  lefs  than  future  flaughter  and  defolation.  The  difloyal  part  of  the 
fex  immediately  hug  themfelves  at  the  news  of  the  bloody  fountain  ;  look 
upon  thefe  fiih  as  their  friends ;  have  great  expectations  from  the  clouds ;  and 
are  very  angry  with  you,  if  you  think  they  do  not  all  portend  ruin  to  their 
country. 

Secret  hiftory  and  fcandal  have  always  had  their  allurements ;  and  I  have 
in  other  difcourfes  (hewn  the  great  advantage  that  is  made  of  them  in  the 
prefent  ferment  among  the  fair  ones. 

But  the  mafter  engine,  to  overturn  the  minds  of  the  female  world,  is  the 
danger  of  the  Church.  I  am  not  fo  uncharitable  as  to  think  there  is  any  thing 
in  an  obfervation  made  by  feveral  pf  the  Whigs,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  wo- 
man in  England  who  is  troubled  with  the  vapours,  but  is  more  or  lefs  affect- 
ed with  this  cry :  Or,  to  remark  with  others,  that  it  is  not  uttered  in  any 
part  of  the  nation  with  fo  much  bitternefs  of  tongue  and  heart,  as  in  the  di- 
ilricts  of  Drury-lane.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  are  many  devout  and 
honourable  women  who  are  deluded  in  this  point  by  the  artifice  of  defigning 
men.  To  thefe,  therefore,  I  will  apply  my  felf,  in  a  more  ferious  manner, 
and  defire  them  to  confider  how  that  laudable  piety,  which  is  natural  to  the 
lex,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  groundlefs  and  furious  zeal,  when  it  is  not 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  charity  and  reafon.  Female  zeal,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  fo  good  a  principle,  has  been  infinitely  detrimental  to  fociety, 

and 
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and  to  religion  it  felf.  If  we  may  believe  the  French  Hiftorians,  it  often 
put  a  flop  to  the  proceedings  of  their  Kings,  which  might  have  ended  in  a 
reformation.  For,  upon  their  breaking  with  the  Pope,  the  Queens  frequent- 
ly interpofed,  and  by  their  importunities,  reconciled  them  to  the  ufurpations 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Nay,  it  was  this  vicious  zeal  which  gave  a  remark- 
able check  to  the  firft  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  as  we  find  it  recorded  by  a 
facred  Hiftorian  in  the  following  paflage,  which  I  (hall  leave  to  the  conside- 
ration of  my  female  readers.  But  the  ]ewsjlirred  up  the  devout  and  honoura- 
ble 'women  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  raifed  a  perfecution  agaivjl  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coajls. 


N°  3  $.  Friday ,  April  1 3 


Nulli  adverfus  Magijlratus  ac  Reges  gratiores  funt ;  nee  immerito  ;  nullis  enim 
plus  praftant  quam  quibus  frui  tranquillo  otio  licet.  Itaquc  hi>  quibus  ad 
propofitum  bene  vivendi  confert  fecuritas  publica,  necejje  efl  auclorem  bujui 
boni  ut  parent  em  colant.  Senec.  Ep.  73. 


WE  find  by  our  publick  papers,  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  have  lately 
prefented  to  the  Prince  of  ff ales,  in  a  mod  humble  and  dutiful  man- 
ner, their  Diploma  for  constituting  his  Royal  Highnefs  Chancellor 
of  that  learned  body;  and  that  the  Prince  received  this  their  offer  with  the 
goodnefs  and  condefcenfion  which  is  natural  to  his  illuftrious  houfe.  As  the 
college  of  Dublin  have  been  long  famous  for  their  great  learning,  they  have 
now  given  us  an  inftance  of  their  good  fenfe;  and  it  is  with  pleafure  that  we 
find  fuch  a  difpofition  in  this  famous  nurfery  of  letters  to  propagate  found 
principles,  and  to  act,  in  its  proper  fphere,  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Royal  family.  We  hope  that  fuch  an  example  will  have  its  influence  on  other 
focieties  of  the  fame  nature;  and  cannot  but  rejoice  to  fee  the  heir  of  Great- 
Britain  vouchsafing  to  patronize  in  fo  peculiar  a  manner  that  noble  Seminary, 
which  is  perhaps  at  this  time  training  up  fuch  perfons  as  may  hereafter  be 
ornaments  to  his  reign. 

When  men  of  learning  are  acted  thus  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world  as  well 
as  of  books,  and  fhew  that  their  Studies  naturally  infpire  them  with  a  love 
to  their  King  and  country;  they  give  a  reputation  to  literature,  and  convince 
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the  world  of  its  ufefulnefs.  But  when  arts  and  fciences  are  lb  perverted  as 
to  difpofe  men  to  ad  in  contradiction  to  the  reft  of  the  Community,  and  to 
fet  up  for  a  kind  of  feparate  Republick  among  themfelves,  they  draw  upon 
them  the  indignation  of  the  wife,  and  the  contempt  of  the  ignorant. 

It  has  indeed,  been  obferved,  that  perfons,  who  are  very  much  efteemed 
for  their  knowledge  and  ingenuity  in  their  private  characters,  have  acted  like 
iirangers  to  mankind,  and  to  the  dictates  of  right  reafon,  when  joined  toge- 
ther in  a  body.  Like  feveral  chymical  waters,  that  are  each  of  them  clear 
and  tranfparent  when  feparate,  but  ferment  into  a  thick  troubled  liquor  when 
they  are  mixed  in  the  fame  vial. 

There  is  a  piece  of  Mythology  which  bears  very  hard  upon  learned  men; 
and  which  I  fhall  here  relate,  rather  for  the  delicacy  of  the  fatyr,  than  for  the 
juftnefs  of  the  moral.  When  the  city  of  Athens  was  finimed',  we  are  told 
that  Neptune  and  Minerva  prefented  themfelves  as  candidates  for  the  guardi- 
anfhip  of  the  place.  The  Athenians,  after  a  full  debate  upon  the  matter,  came 
to  an  election,  and  made  choice  of  Minerva.  Upon  which,  Neptune,  who  very 
much  refented  the  indignity,  upbraided  them  with  their  ftupidity  and  igno- 
rance ;  that  a  maritime  town  mould  reject  the  patronage  of  him  who  was  the 
God  of  the  Seas,  and  could  defend  them  againft  all  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies. He  concluded  with  a  curfe  upon  the  inhabitants,  which  was  to  ftick 
to  them  and  their  pofterity;  namely,  that  they  jhould  be  all  fools.  When  Mi- 
nerva their  tutelary  Goddefs,  who  prelides  over  arts  and  fciences,  came 
among  them  to  receive  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon  her,  they  made 
heavy  complaints  of  the  curfe  which  Neptune  had  laid  upon  the  city ;  and 
begtf'd  her,  if  poffible,  to  take  it  off.  But  ftie  told  them  it  was  not  in  her 
power ;  for  that  one  Deity  could  not  reverfe  the  act  of  another.  However^ 
faid  fhe,  I  may  alleviate  the  curfe  which  I  cannot  remove :  Jt  is  not  poffible 
for  me  to  hinder  you  from  being  fools,  but  I  will  take  care  that  you  fhall  be 

learned. 

There  is  nothing  which  bodies  of  learned  men  fhould  be  more  careful  of, 
than,  by  all  due  methods,  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  great  and  powerful. 
The  indulgence  of  a  Prince  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  propagation,  the  de- 
fence, the  honour  and  fupport  of  learning.  It  naturally  creates  in  men's  minds 
an  ambition  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  letters ;  and  multiplies  the  number 
of  thofe  who  are  dedicated  to  the  purfuits  of  knowledge.  It  protects  them 
againft  the  violence  of  brutal  men;  and  gives  them  opportunities  to  purfue  their 
(Indies  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  It  puts  the  learned  in  counte- 
nance; and  gives  them  a  place  among  the  faftiionable  part  of  mankind.  It  di- 
ltributes  rewards;  and  encourages  fpeculative  perfons,  who  have  neither  op- 
portunity nor  a  turn  of  mind  to  increafe  their  own  fortunes,  with  all  the  in- 
centives 
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centives  of  place,  profit  and  preferment.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  in  it- 
fdf  fo  pernicious  to  communities  of  learned  men,  nor  more  apprehended  by 
thofe  that  with  them  well,  than  the  difpleafure  of  their  Prince,  which  thofc 
may  juftly  expect  to  feel,  who  would  make  ufe  of  his  favour  to  his  own  pre- 
judice, and  put  in  practice  all  the  methods  that  lye  within  their  power  to  vi- 
lify his  perfon,  and  diftrefs  his  government.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  a  learned 
body  is  in  a  more  particular  manner  expofed  to  the  influence  of  their  King, 
as  defcribed  by  the  wifefl  of  men,  The  wrath  of  a  King  is  as  the  roariw  of  a 
Lion;  but  his  favour  is  as  the  deiv  upon  the  grafs. 

We  find  in  our  Englifj  hiftories,  that  the  Emprefs  Matilda,  (who  was  the 
great  anceftor  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  and  whofe  grand-daughter  of  the  fame 
name  has  a  place  upon  feveral  of  the  Hanover  Medals)  was  particularly  fa- 
voured by  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  defended  in  that  place,  when  mod 
parts  of  the  kingdom  had  revolted  againft  her.  Nor  is  it  to  be  queftioned, 
but  an  Univerfity  fo  famous  for  learning  and  found  knowledge,  will  fliew  the 
fame  zeal  for  her  illuftrious  defcendant,  as  they  will  every  daydifcern  his 
Majefty's  Royal  virtues,  through  thofe  prejudices  which  have  been  raifed  in 
their  minds  by  artful  and  defigning  men.  It  is  with  much  pleafure  we  fee 
this  great  fountain  of  learning  already  beginning  to  run  clear,  and  recover- 
ing its  natural  purity  and  brightnefs.  None  can  imagine  that  a  community 
which  is  taxed  by  the  worft  of  its  enemies,  only  for  over-ftraining  the 
notions  of  loyalty  even  to  bad  Princes,  will  fall  fhort  of  a  due  allegiance 
to  the  beft. 

When  this  happy  temper  of  mind  is  fully  eftablifhed  among  them,  we  may 
juftly  hope  to  fee  the  largeft  fhare  of  his  Majefty's  favours  fall  upon  that  Uni- 
verfity, which  is  the  greateft,  and  upon  all  accounts  the  moft  considerable 
not  only  in  his  dominions,  but  in  all  Europe. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  pap*  with  a  quotation  out  of  Camden's  Hiftory  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  after  having  defcribed  that  Queen's  reception  at  Ox- 
ford, gives  an  account  of  the  fpeech  which  fhe  made  to  them  at  her  depar- 
parture  ;  concluding  with  a  piece  of  advice  to  that  Univerfity.  Her  counfel 
was,  That  they  would  firft  ferve  God,  not  after  the  curiofity  of  fome,  but  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  land;  that  they  would  not  go  before  the  laws, 
but  follow  them;  nor  difpute  whether  better  might  be  prefcribed,  but  keep  thofe 
prefcribed  already;  obey  their  fuperiors;  and  lajlly  embrace  one  another  in  bro- 
therly piety  and  concord. 


Monday, 
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N°  34.  Monday,  /Upr'tl  16. 


■fcevus  apertam 


In  rabiem  ccepit  verti  jocus         .    ■  Hor. 


IT  is  very  juftly,  as  well  as  frequently  obferved,  that  if  our  nation  be  ever 
ruined,  it  muft  be  it  felf.  The  parties  and  divifions  which  reign  among 
us  may  feveral  ways  bring  deftrudtion  upon  our  country,  at  the  fame 
time  that  our  united  force  would  be  fufficient  to  fecure  us  againft  all 
the  attempts  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Whatever  expedients  therefore  can  be 
found  to  allay  thofe  heats  and  animofities,  which  break  us  into  different  facti- 
ons and  interefts,  cannot  but  be  ufeful  to  the  publick,  and  highly  tend  to  its 
fafety,  ftrength,  and  reputation. 

This  dangerous  diffenfion  among  us  difcovers  it  felf  in  all  the  moft  in- 
different circumftances  of  life.  We  keep  it  up,  and  cherifh  it  with  as  much 
pains,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  national  bleffing.  It  infinuates  it  felf  into  all 
our  difcourfes,  mixes  in  our  parties  of  pleafure,  has  a  fhare  in  our  diverfions, 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  moft  of  our  publick  entertainments. 

I  was  not  long  ago  at  the  Play  called  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  where  to  the  eter- 
nal reproach  of  good  fenfe,  I  found  the  whole  audience  had  very  gravely 
ranged  themfelves  into  two  parties,  under  Hot-head  and  Tejlimofiy.  Hot-head 
was  the  applauded  Heroe  of  the  Tories,  and  Tejlimony  no  lefs  the  favourite 
of  the  Whigs.  Each  party  followed  their  champion.  It  was  wonderful  to 
fee  fo  polite  an  affembly  diftinguifhing  themfelves  by  fuch  extraordinary  re- 
prefentatives,  and  avowing  their  principles  as  conformable  either  to  the  zeal 
of  Hot-head,  or  the  moderation  of  Tejlimony.  Thus  the  two  parts  which 
were  defigned  to  expofe  the  faults  of  both  fides,  and  were  accordingly  re- 
ceived by  our  anceftors  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  meet  with  a  kind 
of  fanclion  from  the  applaufes  which  are  refpedtively  beftowed  on  them  by 
their  wife  pofterity.  We  feem  to  imagine  that  they  were  written  as  patterns 
for  imitation,  not  as  obje&s  of  ridicule. 

This  humour  runs  fo  far,  that  moft  of  our  late  Comedies  owe  their  fuc- 
cefs  to  it.  Trie  audience  liftens  after  nothing  elfe.  I  have  feen  little  Dicky 
place  himfelf  with  great  approbation  at  the  head  of  the  Tories  for  five  Acts 
together,  and  Pinky   efpoufe  the  intereft  of  the  Whigs  with  no  lefs  fuccefs. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  find  that  either  party  has  yet  thrown  themfelves  under  the  patronage 
of  Scaramouch,  or  that  Harlequin  has  violated  that  neutrality,  which,  upon 
his  late  arrival  in  Great-Britain,  he  profefled  to  both  parties,  and  which  it  is 
thought  he  will  punctually  obferve,  being  allowed  on  all  fides  to  be  a  man 
of  honour.  It  is  true,  that  upon  his  firfl:  appearance,  a  violent  JVhig  trades-  \ 
man  in  the  pit  begun  to  compliment  him  with  a  clap,  as  overjoyed  to  fee 
him  mount  a  ladder,  and  fancying  him  to  be  drefled  in  a  highland  plad. 

I  queftion  not  but  my  Readers  will  be  furprized  to  find  me  animadverting 
on  a  practice  that  has  been  always  favourable  to  the  caufe  which  now  pre- 
vails. The  Britijh  Theatre  was  Whig  even  in  the  worft  of  times;  and  in 
the  laft  reign  did  not  fcruple  to  teftify  its  zeal  for  the  good  of  our  country, 
by  many  magnanimous  claps  in  its  lower  regions,  anfwered  with  loud  huzza-; 
from  the'  upper  gallery.  This  good  difpofition  is  fo  much  heightened  of 
late,  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  Drury-lane  Theatre  very  often 
(hakes  with  the  loyalty  of  the  audience.  It  is  fiid,  that  a  young  Author, 
who  very  much  relies  on  this  prevailing  humour,  is  now  writing  a  Farce  to 
be  called  A  Match  out  of  Newgate,  in  allufion  to  the  title  of  a  Comedy  cal- 
led A  Match  in  Newgate;  and  that  his  chief  perfon  is  a  round- (boulder ed  man 
with  a  pretty  large  nofe  and  a  wide  mouth,  making  his  addrcfi'es  to  a  lovely 
black  woman  that  partes  for  a  Peerefs  of  Great-Britain.  In  lhort,  the  whole 
Play  is  built  upon  the  late  efcape  of  General  Forjler,  who  is  fuppofed  upon 
the  road  to  fall  in  love  with  my  Lord  Nithifdak,  whom  the  ingenious  Au- 
thor imagines  to  be  (till  in  his  riding-hood. 

But  notwithftanding  the  good  principles  of  a  Britijh  audience  in  this  one 
particular,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  every  thing  fhould  be  baniflied  the  Stage 
which  has  a  tendency  to  exafperate  men's- minds,  and  inflame   that    party 
rage  which  makes  us  fuch  a  miferable  and  divided  people.     And  that  in  the 
firfl:  place,  becaufe  fuch  a  proceeding  as  this  difappoints  the  very  delign  of  all 
publick  diverfions   and  entertainments.     The  inftitution  of  fports  and  (hows 
was  intended  by  all  governments,  to  turn  off  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
from  bufying  themfelves  in  matters  of  flate,  which  did  not  belong  to  them  ; 
to  reconcile  them   to  one  another  by  the  common  participations  of  mirth 
and  pleafure  -,  and  to  wear  out  of  their  minds  that  rancour  which  they  might 
have  contracted  by  the  interfering  views  of  intereft  and  ambition.     It  would 
therefore  be  for  the  benefit  of  every  fociety,  that  is  diflurbed  by  contending 
factions,  to  encourage  fuch  innocent  amufements  as  may  thus  difembitter 
the  minds  of  men,  and   make   them  mutually  rejoice  in  the  fame  agreeable 
fatisfactions.     When  people  are  accuftomed  to  fit  together  with  pleafure    it 
is  a  Aep  towards  reconciliation :  but  as  we  manage  matters,  our  polited  aflem- 
blies  are  like  boiflerous  clubs,  that  meet  over  a  glafs  of  wine,  and  before  they 

have 
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have  done,  throw  bottles  at  one  another's  heads.  Inftead  of  multiplying 
thofe  defirable  opportunities  where  we  may  agree  in  points  that  are  indiffe- 
rent, we  let  the  fpirit  of  contention  into  thofe  very  methods  that  are  not 
only  foreign  to  ir,  but  fhould  in  their  nature  difpofe  us  to  be  friends.  This 
our  anger  in  our  mirth  is  like  poifon  in  a  perfume,  which  taints  the  fpirits  in- 
ftead of  chearing  and  refreshing  them. 

Another  manifeft  inconvenience  which  arifes  from  this  abufe  of  publick 
entertainments,  is,  that  it  naturally  deftroys  the  tafte  of  an  audience.     I  do 
not  deny,  but  that  feveral  performances  have  been  juftly  applauded  for  their 
wit,  which  have  been  written  with  an  eye  to  this  predominant  humour  of  the 
town:  but  it  is  vifible  even  in  thefe,  that  it  is  not  the  excellence  but  the  ap- 
plication of  the  fentiment,  that  has  raifed  applaufe.  An  Author  is  very  much 
difappointed  to  find  the  beft  parts  of  his  productions  received  with  indiffe- 
rence, and  to  fee  the  audience  difcovering  beauties  which  he  never  intended. 
The  Actors,  in  the  midft  of  an  innocent  old  Play,  are  often  ftartled  with  un- 
expected claps  or  hiffes;  and  do  not  know  whether  they  have  been  talking 
like  good  fubje&s,  or  have  fpoken  treafon.     In  fhort,  we  feem  to  have  fuch  a 
reliih  for  faction,  as  to  have  loft  that  of  wit;  and  are  fo  ufed  to  the  bitternefs 
of  party  rage,    that  we  cannot  be  gratified  with  the  higheft  entertainment 
that  has  not  this  kind  of  feafoning  in  it.     But  as  no  work  muft  expect  to 
live  long  which  draws  all  its  beauty  from  the  colour  of  the  times ;  fo  neither 
can  that  pleafure  be  of  greater  continuance,  which  arifes  from  the  prejudice 
or  malice  of  its  hearers. 

To  conclude ;  fince  the  prefent  hatred  and  violence  of  parties  is  fo  unfpeak- 
ably  pernicious  to  the  community,  and  none  can  do  a  better  fervice  to  their 
country  than  thofe  who  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  exftinguifh  it,  we  may 
reafonably  hope,  that  the  more  elegant  part  of  the  nation  will  give  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  reft  ;  and  put  an  end  to  fo  abfurd  and  foolifh  a  practice,  which 
makes  our  moft  refined  diverfions  detrimental  to  the  publick,  and,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  deftructive  of  all  politenefs. 


Friday, 
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N°  35.  Friday,  April  20. 


Athenienfium  res  gefta,  ficut  ego  exijlumo,  fatis  ampla  magnifies  que  f/cre,  ventm 
aliqtianto  minor  es  tamen  quam  fa  ma  feruntur :  fed,  quia  prove ne re  ibi  magna 
fcriptorum  ingenia,  per  terrarum  orbem  Athenienfium  facia  pro  maxumis 
celebrantur.  Ita  eorum,  qui  eafecere,  virtus  tanta  babetur,  quantum  verbis 
ea  potuere  extollere  prac/ara  ingenia.  Saluft. 


G  RAT  I  AN,  among  his  maxims  for  railing  a  man  to  the  moft  con- 
fummate  character  of  greatnefs,  advifes  firft  to  perform  extraordinary 
actions,  and  in  the  next  place  to  fecure  a  good  hiftorian.  Without 
the  laft,  he  confiders  the  firft  as  thrown  away ;  as  indeed  they  are  in  a  great 
meafure  by  luch  illuftjjgus  perfons,  as  make  fame  and  reputation  the  end  o\ 
their  undertakings.  Re  moft  mining  merit  goes  down  to  pofterity  with  dif- 
advantage,  when  it  is  not  placed  by  writers  in  its  proper  light. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  there  are  more  inftances  of  men  who  deferve  this 
kind  of  immortality,  than  of  Auhors  who  are  able  to  beftow  it.  Our  coun- 
try, which  has  produced  writers  of  the  firft  figure  in  every  other  kind 
of  work,  has  been  very  barren  in  good  hiftorians.  We  have  had  feveral 
who  have  been  able  to  compile  matters  of  fact,  but  very  few  who  have  been 
able  to  digeft  them  with  that  purity  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  that  nicety  and 
ftrength  of  reflection,  that  fubtilty  and  difcernment  in  the  unravelling  of  a 
charader,  and  that  choice  of  circumftances  for  enlivening  the  whole  narra- 
tion, which  we  fo  juftly  admire  in  the  antient  hiftorians  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  in  fome  Authors  of  our  neighbouring  nations. 

Thofe  who  have  fucceeded  beft  in  works  of  this  kind,  are  fuch,  who,  be- 
fides  their  natural  good  fenfe  and  learning,  have  themfelves  been  verfed  in 
publick  bufinefs,  and  thereby  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  and 
things.  It  was  the  advice  of  the  great  Duke  of  Schomberg,  to  an  eminent 
hiftorian  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  an  Ecclefiajlick,  that  he  fiiould  avoid 
being  too  particular  in  the  drawing  up  of  an  army,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  day  of  battel ;  for  that  he  had  always  obferved  moft  notorious  blun- 
ders and  abfurdities  committed  on  that  occafion,  by  fuch  writers  as  were  not 
converfant  in  the  art  of  war.     We  may  reafonably  expect  the  like  miftakes 
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in  every  other  kind  of  publick  matters,  recorded  by  thofe  who  have  only  a  di- 
ftant  theory  of  fuch  affairs.  Befides,  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  men,  who 
have  pafled  all  their  time  in  a  low  and  vulgar  life,  fhould  have  a  fuitable  idea 
of  the  feveral  beauties  and  blemifhes  in  the  actions  or  characters  of  great  men. 
For  this  reafon  I  find  an  old  law  quoted  by  the  famous  Monfieur  Bayle,  that 
no  perfon  below  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  Knight  fhould  prefume  to  write  an 
hiftory. 

In  England  there  is  fcarce  any  one,  who  has  a  tincture  of  reading  or  ftudy, 
that  is  not  apt  to  fancy  himfelf  equal  to  fo  great  a  task ;  though  it  is  plain, 
that  many  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  tampered  in  hiftory,'  frequently 
fhew,  that  they  do  not  underftand  the  very  nature  of  thofe  tranfactions 
which  they  recount.  Nay,  nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  every  man,  who 
is  verfed  in  a  particular  way  of  bufinefs,  finding  fault  with  feveral  of  thefe 
Authors,  fo  far  as  they  treat  of  matters  within  his  fphere. 

There  is  a  race  of  men  lately  fprung  up  among  this  fort  of  writers,  whom 
one  cannot  reflect  upon  without  indignation  as  well  as  contempt.  Thefe  are 
Grub-Jlreet  Biographers,  who  watch  for  the  death  of  a  great  man,  like  fo 
many  Undertakers,  on  purpofe  to  make  a  peny  of  him.  He  is  no  fooner  laid 
in  his  grave,  but  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  hiftajan ;  who,  to  fwell  a 
volume,  afcribes  to  him  works  which  he  never  wrots|wnd  actions  which  he 
never  performed ;  celebrates  virtues  which  he  was  never  famous  for,  and  ex- 
cufes  faults  which  he  was  never  guilty  of.  They  fetch  their  only  authentick 
records  out  of  Dottors  Commons;  and  when  they  have  got  a  copy  of  his  laft 
Will  and  Teftament,  they  fancy  themfelves  furnifhed  with  fufficient  materials? 
for  his  hiftory.  This  might  indeed  enable  them  in  fome  meafure  to  write 
the  hiftory  of  his  death ;  but  what  can  we  expecl:  from  an  Author  that  under- 
takes to  write  the  life  of  a  great  man,  who  is  furnifhed  with  no  other  mat- 
ters of  fact,  befides  legacies ;  and  inftead  of  being  able  to  tell  us  what  he  did, 
can  only  tell  us  what  he  bequeathed  ?  This  manner  of  expofing  the  private: 
concerns  of  families,  and  facrificing  the  fecrets  of  the  dead  to  the  curiofity 
of  the  living,  is  one  of  thofe  licentious  practices  which  might  well  deferve- 
the  animadverfion  of  our  government,  when  it  has  time  to  contrive  expedi- 
ents for  remedying  the  many  crying  abufes  of  the  prefs.  In  the  mean  while, 
what  a  poor  idea  muft  ftrangers  conceive  of  thofe  perfons,  who  have  been  fa- 
mous among  us  in  their  generation,  fhould  they  form  their  notions  of  them 
from  the  writings  of  thefe  our  Hiftoriographers !  What  would  our  pofterity 
think  of  their  illuftrious  forefathers,  fhould  they  only  fee  them  in  fuch  weak 
and  difadvantageous  lights  !  But  to  our  comfort,  works  of  this  nature  are  fo 
fhort-lived,  that  they  cannot  poffibly  diminifh  the  memory  of  thofe  Patriots 
which  they  are  not  able  to  preferve. 

The 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  as  the  lives  of  great  men  cannot  be  written  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  elegance  or  exactnefs,  within  a  Short  fpace  after  their  de- 
ceafe ;  fo  neither  is  it  fit  that  the  history  of  a  perfon,  who  has  acled  among  us 
in  a  publick  character,  Should  appear,  till  envy  and  friendship  are  laid  afleep> 
and  the  prejudice  both  of  his  antagonists  and  adherents  be,  in  fome  degree, 
foftned  and  fubdued.  There  is  no  question  but  there  are  feveral  eminent  per- 
fons  in  each  party,  however  they  may  reprefent  one  another  at  prefent,  who 
will  have  the  fame  admirers  among  posterity,  and  be  equally  celebrated  by 
thofe,  whofe  minds  will  not  be  distempered  by  intereft,  pambn  or  partiality. 
It  were  happy  for  us,  could  we  prevail  upon  our  felves  to  imagine,  that  one, 
who  differs  from  us  in  opinion,  may  pofiibly  be  an  honeSt  man ;  and  that 
We  might  do  the  fame  juStice  to  one  another,  which  will  be  done  us  hereafter 
by  thofe  who  (hall  make  their  appearance  in  the  world,  when  this  generation 
is  no  more.  But  in  our  prefent  miferable  and  divided  condition,  howjuSt 
foever  a  man's  pretenfions  may  be  to  a  great  or  blamelefs  reputation,  he  muSi 
expect  his  fliare  of  obloquy  and  reproach ;  and,  even  with  regard  to  his  poSt- 
humous  character,  content  himfelf  with  fuch  a  kind  of  confideration,  as  in- 
duced the  famous  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  after  having  bequeathed  his  Soul  to 
God,  and  his  body  to  the  earth,  to  leave  his  fame  to  foreign  nations;  and  af- 
ter fome  years,  to  his  own  country. 


N°  $6.  Monday,  April  13. 


Wi  fe  jattct  in  aula.  vire. 
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AMONG  all  the  paradoxes  in  politicks  which  have  been  advanced  by 
fome  among  us,  there  is  none  fo  abfurd  and  mocking  to  the  moft  or- 
dinary undemanding,  as  that  it  is  pomble  for  Great-Britain  to  be 
quietly  governed  by  a  Popijh  Sovereign.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  found  it  im- 
practible  for  a  Proteftant  to  feign  even  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  reform- 
ed religion  does  not  engage  a  Prince  to  the  persecution  of  any  other;  and 
notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  in  that  country  is  more  able 
to  fupport  it  felf,  and  command  the  obedience  of  the  people,  than  in  any  other 
European  Monarchy.  We  are  convinced  by  the  experience  of  our  own  times 
that  our  constitution  is  not  able  to  bear  a  Popijh  Prince  at  the  head  of  it' 
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King  James  the  Second  was  endowed  with  many  royal  virtues,  and  might 
have  made  a  nation  of  Roman-catholicks  happy  under  his  adminiftration.  The 
grievances  we  fuffered  in  his  reign  proceeded  purely  from  his  religion:  but 
they  were  fuch  as  made  the  whole  body  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Con> 
monalty,  rife  up  as  one  man  againft  him,  and  oblige  him  to  quit  the  throne 
of  his  anceflors.  The  truth  of  it  is,  we  have  only  the  vices  of  a  Proteftant 
Prince  to  fear,  and  may  be  made  happy  by  his  virtues :  but  in  a  Popifi  Prince 
we  have  no  chance  for  our  profperity ;  his  very  piety  obliges  him  to  our  de- 
ltrudlion:  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  more  religious,  he  becomes  more  infup- 
portable.  One  would  wonder,  therefore,  to  find  many  who  call  themfelves 
Proteftants,  favouring  the  pretenfions  of  a  perfon  who  has  been  bred  up  in  the 
utmoft  bitternefs  and  bigotry  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, within  lefs  than  a  twelve-month,  would  be  oppofed  by  thofe  very 
men  that  are  induftrious  to  fet  him  upon  the  throne,  were  it  poffible  for  fo 
wicked  and  unnatural  an  attempt  to  fucceed. 

I  was  fome  months  ago  in  a  company,  that  diverted  themfelves  with  the 
Declaration  which  he  had  then  published,  and  particularly  with  the  date 
of  it,  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  reign.  The  company  was  furprized  to 
find  there  was  a  King  in  Europe  who  had  reigned  fo  long  and  made  fucri 
a  fecret  of  it.  This  gave  occafion  to  one  of  them,  who  is  now  in  France, 
to  enquire  into  the  hiftory  of  this  remarkable  reign,  which  he  has  digefted 
into  annals,  and  lately  tranfmitted  hither  for  the  perufal  of  his  friends.  I 
have  fupprefled  fuch  perfonal  reflections  as  are  mixed  in  this  fhort  chronicle, 
as  not  being  to  the  purpofe ;  and  find  that  the  whole  hiftory  of  his  regal 
conduct  and  exploits  may  be  comprized  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  half- 
fheet. 

'The  hiftory  of  the  Pretender'.?  fourteen  years  reign  digefted  into  annals. 
iNno  Regni  i°.  He  made  choice  of  his  Miniftry,  the  firft  of  whom  was 

his  Confcffor.  This  was  a  perfon  recommended  by  the  fociety  of  Jefuits, 
who  reprefented  him  as  one  very  proper  to  guide  the  confcience  of  a  King, 
that  hoped  to  rule  over  an  Ifland  which  is  not  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 
He  then  proceeded  to  name  the  Prefident  of  his  Council,  his  Secretaries  of 
State  and  gave  away  a  very  honourable  Sinecure  to  his  principal  favourite, 
by  conftituting  him  his  Lord-high-treafurer.  He  likewife  figned  a  dormant 
Commiflion  for  another  to  be  his  High-admiral,  with  orders  to  produce  it 
whenever  he  had  fea-room  for  his  employment. 

Anno  Regni  2°.  He  perfected  himfelf  in  the  Minuet  ftep. 

Anno  Regni  3°.  He  Srew  half  a  foot* 

Anno 
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Anno  Regni  40.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  defiring  him  to  be  as  kind 
to  him  as  his  predeceffor  had  been,  who  was  his  Godfather.    In  the  fame  year       ^ 
he  ordered  the  Lord-high-treafurer  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  Crown,  which 
had  been  contracted  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  throne ;  particularly  a  milk-fcorc 
of  three  years  {landing. 

Anno  Regni  50.  He  very  much  improved  himfelf  in  all  Princely  learning, 
having  read  over  the  legends  of  the  Saints,  with  the  hiftory  of  thofe  feveral 
martyrs  in  England,  who  had  attempted  to  blow  up  a  whole  Parliament  of 
hereticks. 

Anno  Regni  6°.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  arts  of  government  with  more 
than  ordinary  diligence;  took  a  plan  of  the  Baftile  with  his  own  hand ;  vifited 
the  galleys ;  and  ftudied  the  Edicts  of  his  great  Patron  Louis  XIV. 

Anno  Regni  70.  Being  now  grown  up  to  years  of  maturity,  he  refolved  to 
feek  adventures ;  but  was  very  much  divided  in  his  mind,  whether  he  fhould 
make  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto-,  being  taught  to 
look  upon  the  latter  in  a  religious  fenfe,  as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  At  length 
he  refolved  upon  his  Scotch  expedition ;  and,  as  the  firft  exertion  of  that  royal 
Authority,  which  he  was  going  to  aflume,  he  knighted  himfelf.  After  a 
fliort  piece  of  errantry  upon  the  feas,  he  got  fafe  to  Dunkirk,  where  he  paid 
his  devotions  to  St.  Anthony,  for  having  delivered  him  from  the  dangers  of  the 
fea,  and  Sir  George  Bing. 

Anno  Regni  8°.  He  made  a  Campaign  in  Flanders,  where,  by  the  help  of 
a  Telefcope,  he  faw  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  and  the  Prince  of  Hanover's 
horfe  (hot  under  him;  being  ported  on  a  high  tower  with  two  French  Princes 
of  the  blood. 

Anno  Regni  90 .  He  made  a  fecond  Campaign  in  Flanders;  and,  upon  his 
return  to  the  French  Court,  gained  a  great  reputation,  by  his  performance  in 
a  Rigadoon. 

Anno  Regni  io°.  The  Pope  having  heard  the  fame  of  thefe  his  military  at- 
chievements,  made  him  the  offer  of  a  Cardinal's  cap;  which  he  was  advifed 
not  to  accept,  by  fome  of  his  friends  in  England. 

Anno  Regni  \\°.  He  retired  to  Lorrain,  where  every  morning  he  made 
great  havock  among  the  wild-fowl,  by  the  advice,  and  with  the  affiftance  of 
his  Privy-council.  He  is  faid,  this  fummer  to  have  fhot  with  his  own  hands 
fifty  brace  of  pheafants,  and  one  wild  pig;  to  have  fet  thirty  coveys  of  par- 
tridges ;  and  to  have  hunted  down  forty  brace  of  hares ;  to  which  he  might 
have  added  as  many  foxes,  had  not  mod  of  them  made  their  efcape,  by  running 
out  of  his  friend's  dominions,  before  his  dogs  could  finifh  the  chace.  He  was 
particularly  animated  to  thefe  diverfions  by  his  Miniftry,  who  thought  they 
would  not  a  little  recommend  him  to  the  good  opinion  and  kind  offices  of  fe- 
veral Briti/h  Fox-hunters.  Anno 
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Anno  Regni  12°.  He  made  a  vifit  to  the  Duke  et  Aumont,  and  pafied  for  a 
French  Marquis  in  a  Mafquerade. 

Anno  Regni  130.  He  vifited  feveral  Convents,  and  gathered  fubferiptions 
from  all  the  well-difpofed  Monks  and  Nuns,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
defign  of  an  attempt  upon  Great-Britain. 

Anno  Regni  140.  He  now  made  great  preparations  for  the  invafion  of  Eng- 
land, and  got  together  vaft  ftores  of  ammunition,  confifting  of  Reliques,  Gun- 
powder and  Cannon-ball.  He  received  from  the  Pope  a  very  large  contribu- 
tion, one  moiety  in  mony,  and  the  other  in  Indulgences.  An  Irijh  Prieft 
brought  him  an  authentick  tooth  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  it  is  thought, 
was  to  have  for  his  reward  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury.  Every  Mona- 
ftery  contributed  fomething;  one  gave  him  a  thoufand  pound;  and  another  as 
many  Mafles. 

This  year  containing  farther  the  battels  which  he  fought  in  Scotland,  and 
the  towns  which  he  took,  ie  £0  frefh  in  every  one's  memory,  that  we  flaall  lay 
no  more  of  it. 


N°37-  Friday.,  April 17. 


■  quodji 


Frigid*  cur  arum  foment  a  relinquere  pojfes.; 

<$uo  te  ccelejlis  fapientia  duceret,  ires. 

Hoc  opus,  hocfludium  parvi  proper  emus  et  ampk\ 

Sipatria  volumus,  fi  nobis  vivere  cari.  Hor. 


IT  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  our  country,  which  in  times  of  Popery 
was  called  the  nation  of  Saints,  mould  now  have  lefs  appearance  of  reli- 
gion in  it,  than  any  other  neighbouring  State  or  Kingdom;  whether 
they  be  fuch  as  continue  ftill  immerfed  in  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  fuch  as  are  recovered  out  of  them.  This  is  a  truth  that  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  who  has  been  converfant  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  formerly  thought 
dangerous  for  a  young  man  to  travel,  left  he  mould  return  an  Atheifi  to  his 
native  country :  but  at  prefent  it  is  certain,  that  an  Englijhman,  who  has  any 
tolerable  degree  of  reflection,  cannot  be  better  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  religion 
in  general,  than  by  obferving  how  the  minds  of  all  mankind  are  fet  upon  this 
important  point ;  how  every  nation  is  ferious  and  attentive  to  the  great  bufi- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  their  Being ;  and  that  in  other  countries  a  man  is  notour  of  the  faihi- 
on,  who  is  bold  and  open  in  the  profeffion  and  practice  of  all  christian  duties. 

This  decay  of  piety  is  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  the  Reformation, 
which  in  its  firft  eftablifhment  produced  its  proper  fruits,  and  diftinguifhed 
the  whole  age  with  mining  inftances  of  virtue  and  morality.  If  we  would 
trace  out  the  original  of  that  flagrant  and  avowed  impiety,  which  has  pre- 
vailed among  us  for  fome  years,  we  mould  find  that  it  owes  its  rife  to  that 
oppofite  extream  of  Cant  and  Hypocrite,  which  had  taken  poflefnon  of  the 
people's  minds  in  the  times  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  of  the  ufurpation  that 
Succeeded  it.  The  practices  of  thefe  men,  under  the  covert  of  a  feigned  zeal, 
made  even  the  appearances  of  fincere  devotion  ridiculous  and  unpopular. 
The  raillery  of  die  wits  and  courtiers,  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
upon  every  thing  which  they  then  called  precife,  was  carried  to  fo  great  an 
extravagance,  that  it  almoft  put  clmilianity  out  of  countenance.  The  ridicule 
grew  fo  ftrong  and  licentious,  that  from  this  time  we  may  date  that  remark- 
able turn  in  the  behaviour  of  our  fashionable  Englijhmen,  that  makes  them 
fhame-faced  in  the  exercife  of  thofe  duties  which  they  were  fent  into  the 
world  to  perform. 

The  late  cry  of  the  Cburcb  has  been  an  artifice  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
made  ufe  of  by  the  hypocrites  of  the  laft  age,  and  has  had  as  fatal  an  influ- 
ence upon  religion.  If  a  man  would  but  ferioufly  confider  how  much  greater 
comfort  he  would  receive  in  the  laft  moments  of  his  life  from  a  reflection 
that  he  has  made  one  virtuous  man,  than  that  he  has  made  a  thoufand 
Tories,  we  fhould  not  fee  the  zeal  of  fo  many  good  men  turned  off  from 
its  proper  end,  and  employed  in  making  fuch  a  kind  of  converts.  What  Jh- 
tisfaction  will  it  be  to  an  immoral  man,  at  fuch  a  time,  to  think  he  is  a 
good  Whig  !  or  to  one  that  is  confeious  of  fedition,  perjury,  or  rebellion,  that 
he  dies  with  the  reputation  of  a  High-Churchman ! 

But  to  confider  how  this  cry  of  the  Church  has  corrupted  the  morals  of 
both  parties.  Thofe,  who  are  the  loudeir,  in  it,  regard  themfelves  rather  as 
a  political,  than  a  religious  communion;  and  arc  held  together  rather  by 
ftate-notions,  than  by  articles  of  faith.  This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men, 
who  fall  into  the  fnare,  with  groundlefs  fears  and  apprehenfions,  unfpeakable 
rage  towards  their  fellow-fubjects,  wrong  ideas  of  perfons  whom  they  are  not 
acquainted  with,  and  uncharitable  interpretations  of  thofe  actions  of  which 
they  are  not  competent  judges.  It  inftills  into  their  minds  the  utmoft  vi- 
rulence and  bitternefs,  inftead  of  that  charity,  which  is  the  perfection  and 
ornament  of  religion,  and  the  mofl  indifpenfable  and  necefiary  means  for 
attaining  the  end  of  it.  In  a  word,  among  thefe  miftaken  zealots,  it  fancti- 
fies  cruelty  and  injuftice,  riots  and  treafon. 

The 
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The  effects  which  this  cry  of  the  Church  has  had  on  the  other  party,  are 
no  lefs  manifeft  and  deplorable.  They  fee  themfelves  unjuftly  afperfed  by  it, 
and  vindicate  themfelves  in  terms  no  lefs  opprobrious,  than  thofe  by  which 
they  are  attacked.  Their  indignation  and  refentment  rifes  in  proportion  to 
the  malice  of  their  adverfaries.  The  unthinking  part  of  them  are  apt  to 
contract  an  umeafonable  averfion  even  to  that  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  to 
which  they  are  reprefented  as  enemies;  and  not  only  to  particular  perfons, 
but  to  that  order  of  men  in  general,  which  will  be  always  held  facred  and 
honourable,  fo  long  as  there  is   reafon  and  religion  in  the  world. 

I  might  mention  many  other  corruptions  common  to  both  parties,  which 
naturally  flow  from  this  fource;  and  might  eafily  (hew,  upon  a  full  difplay 
of  them,  that  this  clamour,  which  pretends  to  be  raifed  for  the  fafety  of  re- 
ligion, has  almoft  worn  out  the  very  appearance  of  it  j  and  rendered  us  not 
only  the  moft  divided,  but  the  moft  immoral  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

When  our  nation  is  overflowed  with  fuch  a  deluge  of  impiety,  it  rauft  be 
a  great  pleafure  to  find  any  expedient  take  place,  that  has  a  tendency  to 
recover  it  out  of  fo  difmal  a  condition.  This  is  one  great  reafon  why  an 
honeft  man  may  rejoice  to  fee  an  Act  fo  near  taking  effect,  for  making 
elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  Parliament  lefs  frequent.  I  find  my  felf 
prevented  by  other  writings  (which  have  confidered  the  Act  now  depending, 
in  this  particular  light)  from  expatiating  upon  this  fubject.  I  {hall  only 
mention  two  fhort  pieces  which  I  have  been  juft  now  reading,  under  the 
following  titles,  Arguments  about  the  alteration  of  the  triennial  elections  of  Par- 
liament, And,  The  alteration  in  the  triennial  Aft  confidered. 

The  reafons  for  this  Law,  as  it  is  neceffary  for  fettling  his  Majefty  in 
his  throne;  for  extinguifhing  the  fpirit  of  rebellion;  for  procuring  foreign 
alliances;  and  other  advantages  of  the  like  nature;  carry  a  great  weight 
with  them.  But  I  am  particularly  pleafed  with  it,  as  it  may  compofe  our 
unnatural  feuds  and  animofities,  revive  an  honeft  fpirit  of  induftry  in  the 
nation,  and  cut  off  frequent  occafions  of  brutal  rage  and  intemperance.  In 
fhort,  as  it  will  make  us  not  only  a  more  fafe,  a  more  flourifhing,  and  a 
more  happy,  but  alfo  a  more  virtuous  people. 


Monday, 
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■Longum,  formofa,  vale——  Virg. 


IT  is  the  ambition  of  the  male-part  of  the  world  to  make  themfelves 
efteemed,  and  of  the  female  to  make  themfelves  beloved.  As  this  is  the 
laft  paper  which  I  (hall  addrefs  to  my  fair  readers  ;  I  cannot  perhaps  ob- 
lige them  more,  than  by  leaving  them  as  a  kind  of  legacy  a  certain  fe- 
cret  which  feldom  fails  of  procuring  this  affection,  which  they  are  naturally 
formed  both  to  defire  and  to  obtain.  This  Nojlrum  is  comprifed  in  the 
following  fentence  of  Seneca,  which  I  fliall  tranflatc  for  the  fervice  of  my 
country-women.  Ego  tibi  monftrabo  amatorium  Jine  medicamento,  fine  hcrbd, 
fine  ullius  vetiefica  carmine :  Ji  vis  amuri,  ama.  I  will  di/cover  to  you  a 
Philter  that  has  neither  drug,  nor  fimple,  nor  enchantment  in  it.  Love,  if  you 
would  raife  love.  If  th^re  be  any  truth  in  this  difcovery,  and  this  be  fuch  a 
fpecifick  as  the  Author  pretends,  there  is  nothing  which  makes  the  fex  more 
unamiable  than  party-rage.  The  fined  woman,  in  a  tranfport  of  fury,  lofes 
che  ufe  of  her  face.  Inftead  of  charming  her  beholders,  fhe  frights  both  friend 
and  foe.  The  latter  can  never  be  fmitten  by  fo  bitter  an  enemy,  nor  the  for- 
mer captivated  by  a  Nymph,  who,  upon  occafion,  can  be  fo  very  angry. 
The  mod  endearing  of  our  beautiful  fellow-fubjects,  are  thofe  whofe  minds 
are  the  leaft  imbittered  with  the  paflions  and  prejudices  of  either  fide;  and 
who  difcover  the  native  fweetnefs  of  the  fex  in  every  part  of  their  converfa- 
tion  and  behaviour.  A  lovely  woman,  who  thus  flourishes  in  her  innocence 
and  good  humour,  amidft  that  mutual  fpite  and  rancour  which  prevails 
among  her  exafperated  fifterhood,  appears  more  amiable  by  the  Angularity  of 
her  character ;  and  may  be  compared,  with  Solomon's  bride,  to  a  lilly  among 
thorns. 

A  Statefwoman  is  as  ridiculous  a  creature  as  a  Cott-quean.  Each  of  the 
fexes  mould  keep  within  its  particular  bounds,  and  content  themfelves  to  ex- 
cel  within  their  refpedtive  diftridts.  When  Venus  complained  to  Jupiter  of 
the  wound  which  (he  had  received  in  battel,  the  father  of  the  gods  fmiled 
upon  her,  and  put  her  in  mind,  that  inftead  of  mixing  in  a  war,  which  was 
not  her  bufinefs,  (he  Should  have  been  officiating  in  her  proper  miniftry,  and 
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carrying  on  the  delights  of  marriage.  The  delicacy  of  feveral  modern  Cri- 
ticks  has  been  offended  with  Homers  Billing/gate  warriors  j  but  a  fcolding 
Heroe,  is,  at  the  worft,  a  more  tolerable  character  than  a  Bully  in  petti- 
coats. To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  keeneft  fatyrift,  among  the  ancients, 
looked  upon  nothing  as  a  more  proper  fubject  of  raillery  and  invective,  than  a 
female  gladiator. 

I  am  the  more  difpofed  to  take  into  confideration  thefe  Ladies  of  fire  and 
politicks,  becaufe  it  would  be  very  monftrous  to  fee  feuds  and  animofities 
kept  up  among  the  foft  fex,  when  they  are  in  fo  hopeful  a  way  of  being 
compofed  among  the  men,  by  the  Septennial  Bill,  which  is  now  ready  for 
the  Royal  aflent.  As  this  is  likely  to  produce  a  ceffation  of  arms,  till  the 
expiration  of  the  prefent  Parliament,  among  one  half  of  our  Ifland,  it  is  very 
reafonable  that  the  more  beautiful  moiety  of  his  Majefty's  fubjects  mould 
eftablifh  a  truce  among  themfelves  for  the  fame  term  of  years.  Or  rather  it 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  would  fummon  together  a  kind  of  Senate,  or 
Parliament,  of  the  faireft  and  wifeft  of  our  lifter  fubjefts,  in  order  to  enadl 
a  perpetual  neutrality  among  the  fex.  They  might  at  leaft  appoint  fome- 
thing  like  a  Committee,  chofen  from  among  the  Ladies  refiding  in  London 
and  Weftminflery  in  order  to  prepare  a  Bill  to  be  laid  before  the  aiTembly  upon 
the  firft  opportunity  of  their  meeting.     The  regulation  might  be  as  follows : 

"  That  a  Committee  of  Toafts  be  forthwith  appointed  j  to  confider  the 
"  prefent  ftate  of  the  fex  in  the  Britijh  nation. 

"  That  this  Committee  do  meet  at  the  houfe  of  every  refpettive  member 
"  of  it  on  her  vifiting-day;  and  that  every  one  who  comes  to  it  mail  have  a 
"  vote,  and  a  dim  of  Tea. 

"  That  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  fend  for  billet-doux,  libels,  lan> 
u  poons,  lifts  of  Toafts,  or  any  other  the  like  papers  and  records. 

"  That  it  be  an  inftruction  to  the  faid  Committee,  to  confider  of  proper 
"  ways  and  methods  to  reclaim  the  obftinately  opprobrious  and  virulent  j 
"  and  how  to  make  the  ducking-ftool  more  ufeful. 

Being  always  willing  to  contribute  my  afliftances  to  my  country-women, 
I  would  propofe  a  preamble,  fetting  forth,  "  That  the  late  civil  war  among 
"  the  fex  has  tended  very  much  to  the  leiTening  of  that  antient  and  undoubt- 
"  ed  authority,  which  they  have  claimed  over  the  male  part  of  the  Ifland} 
"  to  the  ruin  of  good  houfewiferyj  and  to  the  betraying  of  many  important 
H  fecrets :  that  it  has  produced  much  bitternefs  of  fpeech,  many  fhasp  and 
"  violent  contefts,  and  a  great  effufion  of  Citron- water:  that  it  has  raifed 
**  animofities  in  their  hearts,  and  heats  in  their  faces:  that  it  has  broke  out 
**  in  their  ribbons,  and  caufed  unfpeakable  confufions  in  their  drefs:  and 
u  above  all,  that  it  has  introduced  a  certain  frown  into  the  features,  and  a 

"  fournefs 
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"  fournefs  into  the  air  of  our  Britijh  Ladies,  to  the  great  damage  of  their 
"  charms,  and  vifible  decay  of  the  national  beauty. 

As  for  the  enacting  part  of  the  Bill,  it  may  confift  of  many  particulars, 
which  will  naturally  arife  from  the  debates  of  the  Tea-table ;  and  muft,  there- 
fore, be  left  to  the  difcretion  and  experience  of  the  Committee.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  amifs  to  enact,  among  other  things, 

"  That  the  difcourfing  on  politicks  mall  be  looked  upon  as  dull  as  talking 
*'  on  the  weather. 

"  That  if  any  man  troubles  a  female  aflembly  with  Parliament-news,  he 
<l  fhall  be  marked  out  as  a  blockhead,  or  an  incendiary. 

"  That  no  woman  mall  henceforth  prefume  to  flick  a  patch  upon  her 
"  forehead,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  very  middle,  that  is,   in   the  neutral  part  of 


«  it. 


"  That  ail  fans  and  fnuff-boxes,  of  what  principles  foever,  fhall  be  called 
"  in :  and  that  orders  be  given  to  Motteux  and  Mathers,  to  deliver  out,  in  ex- 
"  change  for  them,  fuch  as  have  no  tincture  of  party  in  them. 

"  That  when  any  Lady  befpeaks  a  Play,  fhe  fhall  take  effe<ftual  care,  that 
"  the  audience  be  pretty  equally  checquered  with  Whig*  and  Tories. 

"  That  no  woman  of  any  party  prefume  to  influence  the  legiflature. 

"  That  there  be  a  general  amnefty  and  oblivion  of  all  former  hoftilities 
«  and  diftinftions,  all  publickand  private  failings  on  either  fide :  and  that  every 
n  one  who  comes  into  this  neutrality  within  the  fpace  of  weeks    fhall 

«e  be  allowed  an  ell  extraordinary,  above  the  prefent  flandard,  in  the  circum- 
*c  ference  of  her  petticoat. 

"  Provided  always  neverthelefs,  That  nothing  herein  contained  fhall  ex- 
"  tend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  inhabiting  and 
*  praftifing  within  the  hundreds  of  Drury,  or  to  any  other  of  that  fociety  in 
€<  what  part  foever  of  the  nation  in  like  manner  praclifing  and  refiding;  who 
"  are  ftill  at  liberty  to  rail,  calumniate,  fcold,  frown  and  pout,  as  in  afore- 
a  times,  any  thing  in  this  Adl  to  the  contrary  notwithflanding. 


N  n  n  2  Friday \ 
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N°  3.9.  Friday,  May  4. 


Trodejfe  quam  confpici. 


IT  often  happens,  that  extirpating  the  love  of  glory,  which  is  obferved 
to  take  the  deepeft  root  in  noble  minds,  tears  up  fe vera!  virtues  with  it; 
and  that  fuppreffing  the  defire  of  fame,  is  apt  to  reduce  men  to  a  ftate 
of  indolence  and  fupinenefs.  But  when,  without  any  incentive  of  vanity, 
a  perfon  of  great  abilities  is  zealous  for  the  good  of  mankind;  and  as  follici- 
tous  for  the  concealment,  as  the  performance  of  illuftrious  actions;  we  may 
be  fure  that  he  has  fomething  more  than  ordinary  in  his  compofition,  and  has 
a  heart  filled  with  goodnefs  and  magnanimity. 

There  is  not  perhaps,  in  all  hiftory,  a  greater  inftance  of  this  temper  of 
mind,  than  what  appeared  in  that  excellent  perfon,  whofe  motto  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  He  had  worn  himfelf  out  in  his  applica- 
tion to  fuch  ftudies  as  made  him  ufeful  or  ornamental  to  the  world,  in  con- 
certing fchemes  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  in  profecuting  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  were  neceffary  for  making  thofe  fchemes  effectual :  but  all  this  was 
done  with  a  view  to  the  publick  good  that  fhould  rife  out  of  thefe  generous  en- 
deavours, and  not  to  the  fame  which  fhould  accrue  to  himfelf.  Let  the  re- 
putation of  the  action  fall  where  it  would;  fo  his  country  reaped  the  benefit 
of  it,  he  was  fatisfied.  As  this  turn  of  mind  threw  off  in  a  great  meafurc 
the  oppofitions  of  envy  and  competition,  it  enabled  him  to  gain  the  moft 
vain  and  impracticable  into  his  defigns,  and  to  bring  about  feveral  great  events 
for  the  fafety  and  advantage  of  the  publick,  which  muft  have  died  in  their 
birth,  had  he  been  as  defirous  of  appearing  beneficial  to  mankind,  as  of  be- 
ing fo. 

As  he  was  admitted  into  the  fecret  and  moft  retired  thoughts  and  counfels 
of  his  Royal  matter  King  William,  a  great  fhare  in  the  plan  of  the  Proteftant 
Succeflion  is  univerfally  afcribed  to  him.  And  if  he  did  not  entirely  project 
the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  Bill  of  Regency,  which  feem  to 
have  been  the  only  methods  in  human  policy,  for  fecuring  to  us  fo  ineftima- 
ble  a  bleffing,  there  is  none  who  will  deny  him  to  have  been  the  chief  con- 
ductor in  both  thefe  glorious  works.     For  pofterity  are  obliged  to  allow  him 

that 
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that  praife  after  his  death,  which  he  induftrioufly  declined  while  he  was 
living.  His  life  indeed  feems  to  have  been  prolonged  beyond  its  natural  term, 
under  thofe  indifpofitions  which  hung  upon  the  latter  part  of  it,  that  he 
might  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  the  happy  fetdement  take  place,  which 
he  had  propofed  to  himfelf  as  the  principal  end  of  all  his  publick  labours. 
Nor  was  it  a  fmall  addition  to  his  happinefs,  that  by  this  means  he  faw  thofe 
who  had  been  always  his  moft  intimate  friends,  and  who  had  concerted  with 
him  fuch  meafures  for  the  guaranty  of  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  as  drew  up- 
on them  the  difpleafure  of  men  who  were  averfe  to  it,  advanced  to  the  high- 
eft  ports  of  truft  and  honour  under  his  prefent  Majefty.  I  believe  there  are 
none  of  thefe  Patriots,  who  will  think  it  a  derogation  from  their  merit  to 
have  it  faid,  that  they  received  many  lights  and  advantages  from  their  inti- 
macy with  my  Lord  Somen :  who  had  fuch  a  general  knowledge  of  affairs, 
and  fo  tender  a  concern  for  his  friends,  that  whatever  ftation  they  were  in, 
they  ufually  applied  to  him  for  his  advice  in  every  perplexity  of  bufinefs, 
and  in  affairs  of  the  greateft  difficulty. 

His  life  was,  in  every  part  of  it,  fet  off*  with  that  graceful  modefty  and 
refervc,  which  made  his  virtues  more  beautiful,  the  more  they  were  caft  in 
fuch  agreeable  fhades. 

His  religion  was  fincere,  not  oftentatious ;  and  fuch  as  infpired  him  with 
an  univerfal  benevolence  towards  all  his  fellow-fubje<fts*»  not  with  bitternefs 
againft  any  part  of  them.  He  (hewed  his  firm  adherence  to  it  as  modelled 
by  our  national  conftitution,  and  was  conftant  to  its  offices  of  devotion, 
both  in  publick  and  in  his  family.  He  appeared  a  champion  for  it  with 
great  reputation  in  the  caufe  of  the  feven  Bifhops,  at  a  time  when  the  Church 
was  really  in  danger.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  held  a  ftricl:  friends 
fhip  and  correfpondence  with  the  great  Archbifhop  Tillotfon,  being  afted  by 
the  fame  fpirit  of  candor  and  moderation ;  and  moved  rather  with  pity  than 
indignation  towards  the  perfons  of  thofe  who  differed  from  him  in  the  un- 
eflential  parts  of  chriftianity. 

His  great  humanity  appeared  in  the  minuteft  circumftances  of  his  conver- 
fation.  You  found  it  in  the  benevolence  of  his  afpecl:,  the  complacency  of 
his  behaviour,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice.  His  great  application  to  the  feve- 
rer  fludies  of  the  law,  had  not  infedled  his  temper  with  any  thing  pofitive 
or  litigious.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent  points, 
to  triumph  in  the  fuperiority  of  his  underftanding,  or  to  be  fupercilious  on 
the  fide  of  truth.  He  joined  the  greateft  delicacy  of  good-breeding  to  the 
greateft  ftrength  of  reafon.  By  approving  the  fentiments  of  a  perfon,  with 
whom  he  converfed,  in  fuch  particulars  as  were  juft,  he  won  him  over  from 
thofe  points  in  which  he  was  miftaken  ;  and  had  fo  agreeable  a  way  of  con- 
veying 
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veying  knowledge,  that  whoever  conferred  with  him  grew  the  wifer,  with- 
out perceiving  that  he  had  been  inftrucled.  We  may  probably  afcribe  to 
this  mafterly  and  engaging  manner  of  converfation,  the  great  efteem  which 
he  had  gained  with  the  late  Queen,  while  fhe  purfued  thofe  meafures  which 
had  carried  the  Britijh  nation  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory ;  notwithstand- 
ing fhe  had  entertained  many  unreafonable  prejudices  againft  him,  before  fhe 
was  acquainted  with  his  perfonal  worth  and  behaviour. 

As  in  his  political  capacity  we  have  before  feen  how  much  he  contributed 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Proteftant  intereft,  and  the  good  of  his  native 
country,  he  was  always  true  to  thefe  great  ends.  His  character  was  uni- 
form and  confiftent  with  it  felf,  and  his  whole  conduct  of  a  piece.  His 
principles  were  founded  in  reafon,  and  fupported  by  virtue;  and  therefore 
did  not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  Ambition,  Avarice,  or  Refentment.  His  notions 
were  no  lefs  fteady  and  unfhaken,  than  juft  and  upright.  In  a  word,  he 
concluded  his  courfe  among  the  fame  well-chofen  friendfhips  and  alliances, 
with  which  he  began  it. 

This  great  man  was  not  more  confpicuous  as  a  Patriot  and  a  Stacefinan, 
than  as  a  perfon  of  univerfal  knowledge  and  learning.  As  by  dividing  his 
time  between  the  publick,  fcenes  of  bufinefs,  and  the  private  retirements  of 
life,  he  took  care  to  keep  up  both  the  great  and  good  man  ;  fo  by  the 
fame  means  he  accomplifhed  himfelf,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  but  in  the  skill  of  the  moft  refined  arts  and  fciences.  That 
unwearied  diligence,  which  followed  him  through  all  the  ftages  of  his 
life,  gave  him  fuch  a  thorough  infight  into  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  he 
pafled  for  one  of  the  greateft  mafters  of  his  profeffion,  at  his  firft  appear- 
ance in  it.  Though  he  made  a  regular  progrefs  through  the  feveral  honourg 
of  the  long  robe,  he  was  always  looked  upon  as  one  who  deferved  a  fuperior 
ftation  to  that  he  was  poffeffed  of;  till  he  arrived  at  the  higheft  dignity  to 
which  thofe  fludies  could  advance  him. 

He  enjoyed  in  the  higheft  perfection  two  talents,  which  do  not  often  meet 
in  the  fame  perfon,  the  greateft  ftrength  of  good  fenfe,  and  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  tafte  of  politenefs.  Without  the  firft,  learning  is  but  an  incumbrance; 
and  without  the  laft,  is  ungraceful.  My  Lord  Somers  was  Mafter  of  thefe 
two  qualifications  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  that  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  ap- 
peared in  him  with  fuch  an  additional  ftrength  and  beauty,  as  they  want  in 
the  pofleflion  of  others.  If  he  delivered  his  opinion  of  a  piece  of  Poetry, 
a  Statue,  or  a  Picture,  there  was  fomething  fo  juft  and  delicate  in  his  ob- 
fervations,  as  naturally  produced  pleafiare  and  afTent  in  thofe  who  heard 
him. 


His 
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His  folidity  and  elegance,  improved  by  the  reading  of  the  fineft  Authors 
both  of  the  learned  and  modern  languages,  difcovered  it  felf  in  all  his  pro- 
ductions. His  Oratory  was  mafculine  and  perfwafive,  free  from  every  thing 
trivial  and  affeded.  His  ftyle  in  writing  was  chafte  and  pure,  but  at  the 
fame  time  full  of  fpirit  and  politenefs ;  and  fit  to  convey  the  moft  intricate 
bufinefs  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  with  the  utmoft  clearnefs  and 
perfpicuity.  And  here  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  this  extraordinary  perfon, 
out  of  his  natural  averfion  to  vain-glory,  wrote  feveral  pieces  as  well  as  per- 
formed feveral  actions,  which  he  did  not  aflume  the  honour  of:  though  at 
the  fame  time  fo  many  works  of  this  nature  have  appeared,  which  every  one 
has  afcribed  to  him,  that  I  believe  no  Author  of  the  greateft  eminence  would 
deny  my  Lord  Somen  to  have  been  the  bell  writer  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

This  noble  Lord,  for  the  great  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  capacity,  has 
been  often  compared  with  the  Lord  Verulam,  who  had  alfo  been  Chancellor 
of  England.  But  the  conduct  of  thefe  extraordinary  perfons,  under  the  fame 
circumftances,  was  vaftly  different.  They  were  both  impeached  by  a  Houfc 
of  Commons.  One  of  them,  as  he  had  given  juft  occafion  for  it,  funk  un- 
der it ;  and  was  reduced  to  fuch  an  abject  fubmillion,  as  very  much  dimi- 
nished the  luftre  of  fo  exalted  a  character:  but  my' Lord  Somen  was  too  well 
fortified  in  his  integrity  to  fear  the  impotence  of  an  attempt  upon  his  re- 
putation ;  and  though  his  accufers  would  gladly  have  dropped  their  impeach- 
ment, he  was  inftant  with  them  for  the  profecution  of  it,  and  would  not  let 
that  matter  reft  till  it  was  brought  to  an  iffue.  For  the  fame  virtue  and 
greatnefs  of  mind  which  gave  him  a  difregard  of  fame,  made  him  impatient 
of  an  undeferved  reproach. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  this  wonderful  man  will  make  one  of  the  moft 
diftinguilhed  figures  in  the  hiftory  of  the  prefent  age;  but  we  cannot  expect 
that  his  merit  will  fhine  out  in  its  proper  light,  fince  he  wrote  many  things 
which  are  not  publifhed  in  his  name ;  was  at  the  bottom  of  many  excellent 
Counfels,  in  which  he  did  not  appear;  did  offices  of  friendfhip  to  many  per- 
fons, who  knew  not  from  whom  they  were  derived ;  and  performed  great 
fervices  to  his  country,  the  glory  of  which  was  transferred  to  others:  In 
ihort,  fince  he  made  it  his  endeavour  rather  to  do  worthy  actions,  than  to 
gain  an  illuftrious  character. 


Monday, 
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Urit  enimfulgorefuo  qui  pragravat  artes 

Infra  fe  pofitas :  extinSius  amabitur  idem.  Hor. 


IT  requires  no  fmall  degree  of  refolution,  to  be  an  Author  in  a  country 
fo  facetious  and  fatyrical  as  this  of  Great-Britain.     Such  a  one  raifes  a 
kind  of  alarm  among  his  fellow-fubjedts,  and  by  pretending  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf  from  the  herd,  becomes  a  mark  of  publick  cenfure,  and  fome- 
tlmes  a  ftanding  objed:  of  Raillery  and  Ridicule.     Writing  is  indeed  a  provo- 
cation to  the  envious,  and  an  affront  to  the  ignorant.     How  often  do  we  fee 
a  perfon,  whofe  intentions  are  vifibly  to  do  good  by  the  works  which  he  pub- 
limes,  treated  in  as  fcurrilous  a  manner,  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  mankind  ? 
All  the  little  fcramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him,  publim  every  blot  in  his 
life,  depend  upon  hear  fay  to  defame  him,  and  have  recourfe  to  their  own 
invention,  rather  than  fuffer  him  to  erect  himfelf  into  an  Author  with  im- 
punity.    Even  thofe  who  write  on  the  moft  indifferent  fubje&s,  and  are  con- 
verfant  only  in  works  of  tafte,  are  looked  upon  as  men  that  make  a  kind  of  in- 
fult  upon-  fociety,  and  ought  to  be   humbled  as  difturbers  of  the  publick 
tranquility.     Not  only  the  dull  and  malicious,  which  make  a  formidable 
party  in  our  Ifland,  but  the  whole  fraternity  of  writers  rife  up  in  arms  a- 
gainft  every  new  intruder  into  the  world  of  fame  j  and  a  thoufand  to  one, 
before  they  have  done,  prove  him  not  only  to  be  a  fool,  but  a  knave.     Suc- 
cefsful  Authors  do  what  they  can  to  exclude  a  competitor,  while  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  with  as  much  eagernefs  lay  in  their  claim  to  him  as  a  brother.     This 
natural  antipathy  to  a  man  who  breaks  his  ranks,  and  endeavours  to  fignalize 
his  parts  in  the  world,  has  very  probably  hindered  many  perfons  from  making 
their  appearance  in  print,  who  might  have  enriched  our  country  with  better 
productions  in  all  kinds  than  any  that  are  now  extant.     The  truth  of  it  is, 
the  adlive  part  of  mankind,  as  they  do  moft  for  the  good  of  their  contem- 
poraries, very  defervedly  gain  the  greateft  (hare  in  their  applaufes  j  whilft 
men  of  fpeculative  endowments,  who  employ  their  talents  in  writing,  as  they 
may  equally  benefit  or  amufe  fucceeding  ages,  have  generally  the  greateft 
/hare  in  the  admiration  of  pofterity.     Both  good  and  bad  writers  may  receive 

great 
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great  fatisfa&ion  from  the  profpects  of  futurity ;  as  in  after-ages  the  former 
will  be  remembered  and  the  latter  forgotten. 

Among  all  fets  of  Authors,  there  are  none  who  draw  upon  themfelves  more 
■difpleafure,  than  thofe  who  deal  in  political  matters,  which  indeed  is  very 
often  too  juftly  incurred;  confidering  that  fpirit  of  rancour  and  virulence, 
with  which  works  of  this  nature  generally  abound.  Thefe  are  not  only  re- 
garged  as  Authors,  but  as  partizans,  and  are  fure  to  exafperate  at  leaft  one 
half  of  their  readers.  Other  writers  offend  only  the  ftupid  or  jealous  amona; 
their  countrymen  ;  but  thefe,  let  their  caufe  be  never  lb  juft,  muft  expect  to 
irritate  a  fupernumerary  party  of  the  felf-interefted,  prejudiced,  and  ambiti- 
ous. They  may  however  comfort  themfelves  with  confidering,  that  if  they 
gain  any  unjuft  reproach  from  one  fide,  they  generally  acquire  more  praile 
than  they  deferve  from  the  other;  and  that  writings  of  this  kind,  if  con- 
dueled  with  candour  and  impartiality,  have  a  more  particular  tendency  to  the 
good  of  their  country,  and  of  the  prefent  age,  than  any  other  compofitions 
whatfoever. 

To  confider  an  Author  farther,  as  the  fubjedt  of  obloquy  and  detraction. 
We  may  obferve  with  what  pleafure  a  work  is  received  by  the  invidious 
part  of  mankind,  in  which  a  writer  falls  fhort  of  himfelf,  and  does  not  an- 
fwer  the  character  which  he  has  ao^uired  by  his  former  productions.  It  is  a 
fine  fimile  in  one  of  Mr.  Congreve's  prologues,  which  compares  a  writer 
to  a  buttering  gamefter,  that  flakes  all  his  winnings  upon  every  caft  :  fo  that 
if  he  lofes  the  laft  throw,  he  is  fure  to  be  undone.  It  would  be  well  for  all 
Authors,  if,  like  that  Gentleman,  they  knew  when  to  give  over,  and  to  defift 
from  any  farther  purfuits  after  fame,  whilfl  they  are  in  the  full  pofieflion  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  in  the  learned 
world,  than  a  man  who  has  written  himfelf  down.  As  the  publick  is  more 
-difpofed  to  cenfure  than  to  praife,  his  readers  will  ridicule  him  for  his  laft 
works,  when  they  have  forgot  to  applaud  thofe  which  preceded  them.  In 
this  cafe,  where  a  man  has  loft  his  fpirit  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  one  could 
with  that  his  friends  and  relations  would  keep  him  from  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink 
and  paper,  if  he  is  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  any  other  methods. 

The  Author  indeed  often  grows  old  before  the  man,  especially  if  he  treats 
on  fubje&s  of  invention,  or  fuch  as  arife  from  reflections  upon  human  nature: 
for  in  this  cafe,  neither  his  own  ftrength  of  mind,  nor  thofe  parts  of  life 
which  are  commonly  unobferved,  will  furnifli  him  with  lufrkient  materials 
to  be  at  the  fame  time  both  pleafing  and  voluminous.  We  find  even  in  the 
outward  drefs  of  poetry,  that  men,  who  write  much  without  taking  breath, 
very  often  return  to  the  fame  phrafes  and  forms  of  exprefiion,  as  well  as  to 
the  fame  manner  of  thinking.     Authors,  who  have  thus  drawn  off  the  fpirit 
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of  their  thoughts,  fhould  lie  ftill  for  fome  time,  till  their  minds  have  gather- 
ed frefli  ftrength,  and  by  reading,  reflection  and  converfation,  laid  in  a  new 
flock  of  elegancies,  fentiments,  and  images  of  Nature.  The  foil,  that  is 
worn  with  too  frequent  culture,  mult  lie  fallow  for  a  while,  till  it  has  re- 
cruited its  exhaufted  falts,  and  again  enriched  it  felf  by  the  ventilations  of  the 
air,  the  dews  of  Heaven,  and  the  kindly  influences  of  the  fun. 

For  my  own  part,  notwithftanding  this  general  malevolence  towards  thofe. 
who  communicate  their  thoughts  in  print,  I  cannot  but  look  with  a  friendly, 
regard  on  fuch  as  do  it,  provided  there  is  no  tendency  in  their  writings  to 
vice  and  propbanenefs.  If  the  thoughts  of  fuch  Authors  have  nothing  in 
them,  they  at  leaft  do  no  harm,  and  fhew  an  honeft  induftry  and  a  good  in- 
tention in  the  compofer.  If  they  teach  me  any  thing  I  did  not  know  before, 
I  cannot  but  look  upon  my  felf  as  obliged  to  the  writer,  and  coniider  him  as 
my  particular  benefactor,  if  he  conveys  to  me  one  of  the  greateft  gifts  that  is 
in  the  power  of  man  to  beftow,  an  improvement  of  my  underftanding,  an 
innocent  amufement,  or  an  incentive  to  fome  moral  virtue.  Were  not  men 
of  abilites  thus  communicative,  their  wifdom  would  be  in  a  great  meafure 
ufelefs,  and  their  experience  uninftructive.  There  would  be  no  bufinefs  in  fo- 
litude,  nor  proper  relaxations  in  bufinefs.  By  thefe  afliftances,  the  retired  man 
lives  in  the  world,  if  not  above  it;  pall|Wi  is  compofed;  thought  hindered 
from  being  barren ;  and  the  mind  from  preying  upon  it  felf.  That  efteem, 
indeed,  which  is  paid  to  good  writers  by  their  pofterity,  fufficiently  mews  the . 
merit  of  perfons  who  are  thus  employed.  Who  docs  not  now  more  admire 
Cicero  as  an  Author,  than  as  a  Conful  of  Rome !  and  does  not  oftner  talk  of 
the  celebrated  writers  of  our  own  country,  who  lived  in  former  ages,  than  of 
any  other  particular  perfons  among  their  contemporaries  and  fellow-fubje&s. 

When  I  confider  my  felf  as  a  Britijh  Free-holder,  I  am  in  a  particular  man- 
ner pleafed  with  the  labours  of  thofe  who  have  improved  our  language  with 
the  tranflation  of  old  Latin  and  Greek  Authors;  and  by  that  means  let  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  what  pafled  in  the  famous  governments  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  have  already  moil  of  their  hiftorians  in  our  own  tongue :  and 
what  is  ftill  more  for  the  honour  of  our  language,  it  has  been  taught  to  ex- 
prefs  with  elegance  the  greateft  of  their  Poets  in  each  nation.  The  illiterate 
among  our  countrymen,  may  learn  to  judge  from  Dryden's  Virgil  oi  the  mod 
perfect  epic  performance :  and  thofe  parts  of  Homer,  which  have  already  been 
published  by  Mr.  Pope,  give  us  reafon  to  think  that  the  Iliad  will  appear  in 
EngliJIi  with  as  little  difadvantage  to  that  immortal  Poem. 

There  is  another  Author,  whom  I  have  long  wifhed  to  fee  well  tranflated 
into  Englijb,  as  his  work  is  filled  with  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  more  directly 
tends  to  raife  fentiments  of  honour  and  virtue  in  his  Reader,  than  any  of  the 
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poetical  writings  of  antiquity.  I  mean  the  Pharfalia  of  Lucan.  This  is  the 
only  Author  of  confideration  among  the  Latin  Poets,  who  was  not  explained 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  for  a  very  obvious  reafon ;  becaufc  the  whole 
Pharfalia  would  have  been  no  lefs  than  a  fatyr  upon  the  French  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  tranflation  of  this  Author  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ro-ur, 
who  has  already  given  the  world  fome  admirable  fpecimens  of  it;  and  not  only 
kept  up  the  fire  of  the  original,  but  delivered  the  fentiments  with  greater  per- 
fpicuity,  and  in  a  finer  turn  of  phrafe  and  verfe. 

As  undertakings  of  fo  difficult  a  nature  require  the  greateft  encouragements, 
one  cannot  but  rejoyce  to  fee  thofe  general  Subfcriptions  which  have  been 
made  to  them  ;  efpcially  fince  if  the  two  works  laft  mentioned  are  not  finish- 
ed by  thofe  mafterly  hands,  which  are  now  employed  in  them,  we  may  de- 
fpair  of  feeing  them  attempted  by  others. 


N'41.    •  Friday ,  May  11 


Diffentientis  conditionibus 
Fcedis,  et  exemplo  trahenti 

Perniciem  veniens  in  £vum.  Hor. 


AS  the  care  of  our  national  commerce  redounds  more  to  the  riches  and 
profperity  of  the  publick,  than  any  other  act  of  government,  it  is 
pity  that  we  do  not  fee  the  fiate  of  it  marked  out  in  every  particular 
reign  with  greater  diftinction  and  accuracy,  than  what  is  ufual  among  our  Eng- 
lift  hiftorians.  We  may  however  obferve  in  general,  that  the  beft  and  wifefl: 
of  our  Monarchs  have  not  been  lefs  induftrious  to  extend  their  trade,  than 
their  dominions ;  as  it  manifestly  turns  in  a  much  higher  degree  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  if  not  to  the  glory  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  firft  of  our  Kings  who  carried  our  commerce,  and  confequently  our 
navigation  to  a  very  great  height,  was  Edward  the  Third.  This  victorious 
Prince,  by  his  many  excellent  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  enabled 
his  fubjects  to  fupport  him  in  his  many  glorious  wars  upon  the  continent, 
and  turned  the  fcale  fo  much  in  favour  of  our  Englijh  Merchandife,  that, 
by  a  balance  of  trade  taken  in  his  time,  the  exported  commodities  amounted  to 
two  hundred  ninety  four  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  imported  but  to  thirty 
eight  thoufand. 

O  0  o  2  Thofe 
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Thofe  of  his  iucceflbrs,  under  whofe  regulations  our  trade  flouriflied  mofirj 
were  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  As  the  firfb  of  thefe  was  for 
his  great  wifdom  very  often  ftyled  the  Englijh  Solomon,  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  that  wife  King  in  nothing  more,  than  by  advancing  the  traffick  of 
his  people.  By  this  means  he  reconciled  to  him  the  minds  of  his  fubjects, 
flrengthened  himfelf  in  their  affections,  improved  very  much  the  navigation 
of  the  kingdom,  and  repelled  the  frequent  attempts  of  his  enemies. 

As  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  fhe  had  always  the  trade  of  her  kingdom  very 
much  at  heart,  and  we  may  obferve  the  effects  of  it  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  her  reign,  in  the  love  and  obedience  of  her  people,  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
feats and  difappointments  of  her  enemies. 

It  is  with  great  pleafure  that  we  fee  our'  prefent  Sovereign  applying  his- 
thoughts  fo  fuccefsfully  to  the  advancement  of  our  traffick,  and  confidering. 
himfelf  as  the  King  of  a  trading  Ifland.  His  Majefty  has  already  gained  very 
confiderable  advantages  for  his  people,  and  is  ftill  employed  in  concerting- 
fchemes,  and  forming  treaties,  for  retrieving  and  enlarging  our  privileges  in_ 
the  world  of  commerce, 

I  fhall  only  in  this  paper  take  notice  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  oa 
the  fourteenth  of  December  laft,  17 15;  and  by  comparing  it  with  that  con- 
cluded at  Utrecht  on  the  ninth  of  December,  17 13,  mew  feveral  particulars  in 
which  the  treaty  made  with  his  prefenr  Majefty  is- more  advantageous  to 
Great-Britain,  than  that  which  was  made  in  the  laft  reign;  after  this  gene- 
ral obfervation,  that  it  is  equally  furprizing  how  fo  bad  a  treaty  came  to  be 
made  at  the  end  of  a  glorious  and  fuccefsful  war ;  and  how  fo  good  a  one  has 
been  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  difturbed  by  fuch  inteftine  com- 
motions. But  we  may  learn  from  hence-,  that  the  wifdom  of  a  Sovereign, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  Minifters,  are  more  neceffary  for  bringing  about  work's 
of  fuch  confequence  for  the  publick  good,  than  any  juncture  of  time,  or, 
any  other  the  moft  favourable  circumftance. 

V/e  muft  here  premife  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  in  1667,. 
rhe  duties  of  importation  payable  upon  the  manufactures  and  products  of 
Great-Britain,  amounted  upon  the  eftablifhed  valuation  in  the  Spanifi  book 
of  rates,  (after  the  deduction  of  the  Gratia  s)  in  Andalujia  to  1 1}  per  Cent,  in 
Valentia  to  5  per  Cent,  and  in  Catalonia  to-about  7  per  Cent,  or  lefs ;  and  con- 
fequently  upon  the  whole  aforefaid  trade,  thofe  duties  could  not,  exceed, 
jo  per  Cent,  in  a  medium. 

After  this  fhort  account  of  the  ftate  of  our  trade  with  Spain;  before  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  under  the  late  Queen,  we  muft  obferve,  that  by  the  expla- 
natory articles  of  this  laft  mentioned  treaty,  the  duties  of  importation  upon, 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  Great-Britain  were  augmented  in  Andalufia 
to  zjrper  Cent,  at  a  medium.  But 
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But  by  the  late  treaty  made  with  his  prefent  Majefty  at  Madrid,  the  faid 
duties  are  again  reduced  according  to  the  aforefaid  treaty  of  1667  :  and  the 
deduction  of  the  Gratia's  is  eftablifhed  as  an  inviolable  law,  whereas  before, 
the  Gratia's  of  the  farmers  particularly  were  altogether  precarious,  and  de- 
pended entirely  upon  courtefy. 

That  the  common  Reader  may  under/land  the  nature  of  thefe  Gratia's,  he 
muft  know  that  when  the  King  of  Spain  had  laid  higher  duties  upon  our 
Englifo  goods,  than  what  the  Merchants  were  able  or  willing  to  comply  with, 
he  ufed  to  abate  a  certain  part:  which  indulgence,  or  abatement,  went  under 
the  name  of  a  Gratia.  But  when  he  had  farmed  out  thefe  his  cuftoms  to  fe- 
veral  of  his  fubjects,  the  farmers,  in  order  to  draw  more  Merchandife  to 
their  refpective  ports,  and  thereby  to  increafe  their  own  particular  profits, 
ufed  to  make  new  abatements,  or  Gratia's,  to  the  Briti/Jj  Merchants,  endea- 
vouring fometimes  to  outvy  one  another  in  fuch  indulgences,  and  by  that 
means  to  get  a  greater  proportion  of  cuftom  into  their  own  hands. 

But  to  proceed:  the  duties  on  exportation  maybe  computed  to  be  railed 
by  the  Utrecht  treaty,  near  as  much  as  the  aforefaid  duties  of  importation  : 
whereas,  by  the  treaty  made  with  his  prefent  Majefty,  they  are  reduced  to 
their  ancient  ftandard. 

Complaint  having  been  made,  that  the  Spaniards  after  the  fufpenfion  of 
arms  had  taken  feveral  New-England  and  other  Britifo  fhips  gathering  fait  at 
the  Ifland  oiTcrtuga,  a  very  full  and  juft  report  concerning  that  affair  was 
laid  before  Her  late  Majefty,  of  which  I  fliall  give  the  Reader  the  following 
extract : 

"  Your  Majefty's  fubjects  have,  from  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  continent 
"  of  America,  had  a  free  accefs  to  this  Ifland;  and  have  without  interrupti- 
"  ons,  unlefs  in  time  of  war,  ufed  to  take  what  fait  they  pleafed  there:  and 
"  we  have  proofs  of  that  ufage  for  above  50  Years,  as  appears  by  certificates 
"  of  perfons  who  have  been  employed  in  that  trade. 

"  It  doth  not  appear,  upon  the  ilricleft  enquiry,  that  the  Spaniards  ever 
"  inhabited  or  fettled  on  the  faid  Ifland  ;  nor  is  it  probable  they  ever  did,  it 
"  being  either  all  barren  rock,  or  dry  fand,  and  having  no  frefli  water  or  pro- 
"  vifions  in  it. 

"  We  take  leave  to  lay  before  your  Majefty,  the  confequence  of  your  Ma- 
"  jefty's  fubjects  being  prohibited  to  fetch  fait  at  Tertuga;  which  will  in  part 
"  appear  from  the  number  of  fhips  ufing  that  trade,  being,  as  we  are  in- 
»*  formed,  one  year  with  another  about  a  hundred  fail. 

"  The  fait  carried  from  thence  to  New-England  is  ufed  chiefly  for  curing 
'  of  fifli,  which  is  either  Cod,  Scale-J/h,   or  Mackrel:  the  former  of  which 
'  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  returns  made  from  the  continent  to  Great- 
Britain  1 
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Ct  Britain  by  way  of  Spain,  Tortugal,  and  the  Straits,  for  the  woollen  and 
"  other  goods  fent  from  this  kingdom  thither.  Befides  which,  the  Scale-f/h 
"  and  Mackrel  are  of  fuch  confequence,  that  the  Sugar-Iflands  cannot  fub- 
"  fift  without  them,  their  Negroes  being  chiefly  fupported  by  this  fifh:  fo 
"  that  if  they  were  not  fupplied  therewith  from  New-England,  (which  they 
"  cannot  be,  if  your  Majefly's  fubjects  are  prohibited  from  getting  fait  at 
"  Tertuga)  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  their  Sugar-works.  This 
"  hath  been  confirmed  to  us  by  feveral  confiderable  planters  concerned  in 
"  thofe  parts. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  your  Majefly's  fubje&s  having  enjoyed  an  uninterrupt- 
"  ed  ufage  of  gathering  fait  at  Tertuga  ever  fince  the  firft  fettlement  of  the 
"  continent  as  aforefaid,  we  humbly  fubmit  to  your  Majefly  the  confequence 
"  of  preferving  that  ufage  and  right  upon  which  the  trade  of  your  Majefly's 
"  plantations  fo  much  depends. 

Notwithftanding  it  appears  from  what  is  above  written,  that  our  Sugar- 
Ilia  nds  were  like  to  fuffer  confiderably  for  want  of  Fiffi  from  New-England, 
no  care  was  taken  to  have  this  matter  remedied  by  the  explanatory  articles, 
which  were  pofterior  to  the  above-mentioned  report. 

However  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  his  prefent  Majefly 
this  bufinefs  is  fully  fettled  to  our  advantage. 

The  Britijh  Merchants  having  had  feveral  hardfhips  put  upon  them  at 
Bilboa,  which  occafioned  the  decay  of  our  trade  at  that  place,  the  faid  Mer- 
chants did  make  and  execute  in  the  year  1700,  a  treaty  of  privileges  with  the 
Magiflxates  and  inhabitants  of  St.  Ander,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  this 
kingdom,  in  order  to  their  removing  and  fettling  there:  the  effect  of  which 
was  prevented  by  the  death  of  King  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  the 
war  which  foon  after  enfued.  This  matter,  it  feems,  was  flighted  or  neg- 
lected by  the  managers  of  the  Utrecht  treaty  :  for,  by  the  fourteenth  article  of 
that  treaty,  there  is  only  a  liberty  given  to  the  Bv'itKhfubjecJs  to  fettle  and 
dwell  at  St.  Ander,  upon  tlie  terms  of  the  ninth  and  thirtieth  articles  cf  the 
treaty  of  itb'j,  which  are  general.  But  no  regard  was  had  to  the  forementi- 
oned  treaty  of  privileges  in  1700  5  whereas  by  the  fecond  article  of  the  treaty 
now  made  with  his  prefent  Majefly,  the  forementioned  treaty  of  privileges 
with  St.  Ander  is  confirmed  and  ratified. 

Another  confiderable  advantage  is,  that  the  French,  by  the  treaty  made 
with  his  prefent  Majefly,  are  to  pay  the  fame  duties  at  the  Dry-Torts, 
through  which  they  pafs  by  land- carriage,  as  we  pay  upon  importation  or  ex- 
portation by  fea  ;  which  was  not  provided  for  by  the  Utrecht  treaty. 

By  the  cedula's  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  1667,  the  valuable  privileges  of 
having  Judge-confervators  (appointed  to  make  a  more  fpeedy  and  Jeis  expen- 
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five  determination  of  all  controverfies  arifing  in  trade)  was  fully  eftablifhed. 
But  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  Utrecht  that  privilege  was  in  effect,  given  up. 
For  it  is  therein  only  flipulated,  That  in  cafe  any  other  nation  have  that  Pri- 
vilege, we  foall  in  like  manner  enjoy  it.  But  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty 
now  made  with  his^prefent  Majefty  it  is  flipulated,  that  We  Jhall  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  Jranchifes,  exemptions,  and  immunities  whatjbever,  which 
we  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the  Royal  Cedula's  or  Ordinances  by  the  treaty  of  1667. 
So  that  hereby  the  privilege  of  Judge-confervators  is  again  confirmed  to  us. 

As  nothing  but  the  reputation  of  his  Majefty  in  foreign  countries,  and  of 
his  fixed  purpofes  to  purfue  the  real  good  of  his  kingdoms,  could  bring  about 
treaties  of  this  nature :  fo  it  is  impoflible  to  reflect  with  patience  on  the  folly 
and  ingratitude  of  thofe  men,  who  labour  to  difturb  him  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
his  Royal  cares,  and  to  mifreprefent  his  generous  endeavours  for  the  good  of 
his  people. 


N°4ii  Monday ,  May   14. 


O  fortunatos  mere  at  ores  I  Hor. 


SEVERAL  Authors  have  written  on  the  advantage  of  trade  in  general; 
which  is  indeed  fo  copious  a  fubjeci,  that  as  it  is  impoffible  to  exhauft  it 
in  a  fhort  difcourfe,  fo  it  is  very  difficult  to  obferve  any  thing  new  up- 
on it.     I  fhall,  therefore,  only  confider  trade   in  this  paper,  as  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neccflary  and  efiential  to  the  fafety,  ftrength,  and  profperity  of  our  own 
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nation. 


In  the  firft  place,  as  we  are  an  Ifland  accommodated  on  all  fides  with  con- 
venient ports,  and  encompafted  with  navigable  feas,  we  fhould  be  inexcufa- 
ble,  if  we  did  not  make  thefe  bleffings  of  providence  and  advantages  of  na- 
ture turn  to  their  proper  account.  The  moft  celebrated  merchants  m  the 
world,  and  thofe  who  make  the  greateft  figure  in  antiquity,  were  fituated  in 
the  little  Ifland  of  Tyre,  which,  by  the  prodigious  increafe  of  its  wealth  and 
ftrength  at  fea,  did  very  much  influence  the  moft  confiderable  kingdoms  and 
empires  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Carthaginians, 
who  afterwards  exceeded  all  other  nations  in  naval  power.  The  old  Tyre 
was  indeed  feated  on  the  continent,  from  whence  the  inhabitants,  after  hav- 
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ing  been  befieged  by  the  great  King  of  Affyria  for  the  fpace  of  thirteen 
years,  withdrew  themfelves  and  their  Effects  into  the  ifland  of  Tyre  ;  where, 
by  the  benefit  of  fuch  a  fituation,  a  trading  people  were  enabled  to  hold  out 
for  many  ages  againft  the  attempts  of  their  enemies,  and  became  the  mer- 
chants of  the  world. 

Further  j  as  an  iiland,  we  are  acceffible  on  every  fide,  and  expofed  to  per- 
petual invafions;  againft  which  it  is  impoffible  to  fortify  our  felves  fufficient- 
ly,  without  fuch  a  power  at  fea,  as  is  not  to  be  kept  up,  but  by  a  people  who 
fburifh  in  commerce.  To  which  we  muft  add,  that  our  inland  towns  be- 
ing deftitute  of  fortifications,  it  is  our  indifpenfable  concern  to  preferve  this 
our  naval  ftrength,  which  is  as  a  general  bulwark  to  the  Britijh  nation. 

Befides;  as  an  iiland,  it  has  not  been  thought  agreeable  to  the  true  Britijh 
policy  to  make  acquifitions  upon  the  continent.  In  lieu,  therefore,  of  fuch 
an  increafe  of  dominion,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  extend  to  the  utmoft  our  trade 
and  navigation.  By  this  means,  we  reap  the  advantages  of  conqueft,  with- 
out violence  or  injuftice;  we  not  only  ftrengthen  our  felves,  but  gain  the 
wealth  of  our  neighbours  in  an  honefl  wayj  and,  without  any  act  of 
boftility,  lay  the  feveral  nations  of  the  world  under  a  kind  of  contri- 
bution. 

Secondly,  Trade  is  fitted  to  the  Nature  of  our  country,  as  it  abounds  with 
a  great  profufion  of  commodities  of  its  own  growth  very  convenient  Tor 
other  countries,  and  is  naturally  deftitute  of  many  things  fuited  to  the  exi- 
gencies, ornaments  and  pleafures  of  life,  which  may  be  fetched  from  foreign 
parts.  But,  that  which  is  more  particularly  to  be  remarked,  our  Britijh  pro- 
ducts are  of  fuch  kinds  and  quantities,  as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade  to 
our  advantage,  and  enable  us  to  fell  more  to  foreigners,  than  we  have  occa- 
fion  to  buy  from  them. 

To  this  we  muft  add,  that  by  extending  a  well-regulated  trade,  we  are  as 
great  gainers  by  the  commodities  of  many  other  countries,  as  by  thofe  of  our 
own  nation  j  and  by  fupplying  foreign  markets  with  the  growth  and  manu- 
factures of  the  maft  diftant  regions,  we  receive  the  fame  profit  from  them, 
as  if  they  were  the  produce  of  our  own  ifland. 

Thirdly,  We  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  trade,  as  it  has  been  a  great  means 
of  civilizing  our -nation,  and  banifhing  out  of  it  all  the  remains  of  its  antient 
barbarity.  There  are  many  bitter  fayings  againft  iflanders  in  general,  repre- 
fenting  them  as  fierce,  treacherous,  and  inhofpitable.  Thofe  who  live  on  the 
continent  have  fuch  opportunities  of  a  frequent  intercourfe  with  men  of  dif- 
ferent religions  and  languages,  and  who  live  under  different  laws  and  govern- 
ments, that  they  become  more  kind,  benevolent,  and  open-hearted  to  their 
iellow-creatures,  than  thofe  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  an  ifland,  that  hath 

not 
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not  fuch  conventions  with  the  reft  of  the  fpecies.  Cafar'%  obfervation  up- 
on our  forefathers  is  very  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe;  who  remarks,  that 
thofe  of  them  that  lived  upon  the  coaft,  or  in  fea-port  towns,  were  much 
more  civilized,  than  thofe  who  had  their  dwellings  in  the  inland  country, 
by  reafon  of  frequent  communications  with  their  neighbours  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

In  the  lad  place,  Trade  is  abfolutely  necerTary  for  us,  as  our  country  is 
very  populous.  It  employs  multitudes  of  hands  both  by  fea  and  land,  and 
furniihes  the  pooreft  of  our  fellow-fubje&s  with  the  opportunities  of  gaining 
an  honeft  livelihood.  The  skilful  or  induftrious  find  their  account  in  it: 
and  many,  who  have  no  fixed  property  in  the  foil  of  our  country, 
themfelves  mafters  of  as  coniiderable  eftates,  as  thofe  who  have  th 
portions  of  the  land  defccnding  to  them  by  inheritance. 

If  what  has  been  often  charged  upon  us  by  our  neighbours  has  any  truth 
in  it,  That  we  are  prone  to  fedition  and  delight  in  change,  there  is  no  cure 
more  proper  for  this  evil  than  trade,  which  thus  fupplies  bufinefs  to  the 
adlive,  and  wealth  to  the  indigent.  When  men  are  eafy  in  their  circumll 
ces,  they  are  naturally  enemies  to  innovations:  And  indeed  we  fee  in  the 
courfe  of  our  Englijh  hiftories,  many  of  our  popular  commotions  have  taken 
their  rife  from  the  decay  of  fome  branch  of  commerce,  which  created  dif- 
contents  among  perfons  concerned  in  the  manufactures  of  the  Kingdom. 
When  men  are  fowred  with  poverty,  and  unemployed,  they  ealily  give  into 
any  profpect  of  change,  which  may  better  their  condition,  and  cannot  make 
it  much  worfe. 

Since  therefore  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  promoting  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce is  neceflary  and  eflential  to  our  fecurity  and  ftrength,  our  peace  and 
profperity,  it  is  our  particular  happinefs  to  fee  a  Monarch  on  the  throne, 
who  is  fenfible  of  the  true  intereft  of  his  Kingdoms,  and  applies  himfelf  with 
fo  much  fuccefs  to  the  advancement  of  our  national  commerce. 

The  Reader  may  fee,  in  my  laft  paper,  the  advantages  which  His  Majefty 
has  gained  for  us  in  our  SpaniJIo  trade.  In  this,  I  (hall  give  a  fliort  account 
of  thofe  procured  for  us  from  the  Aujirian  Low-countries,  by  vertue  of  the 
twenty  fixth  article  of  the  barrier  treaty  made  at  Antwerp  the  fifteenth  of 
November  laft. 

This  branch  of  our  trade  was  regulated  by  a  Tariff,  or  declaration  of  the  du- 
ties of  import  and  export,  in  the  year  1670,  which  was  fuperfeded  by  ano- 
ther made  in  1680,  that  continued  'till  this  laft  Tariff  fettled  in  171^  with 
his  prefent  Majefty.  As  for  the  two  former,  thofe  who  are  at  the  pains  of 
perufing  them  will  find,  the  Tariff  of  1670  laid  higher  duties  on  feveral  con- 
siderable branches  of  our  trade,  than  that  of  1680,  but  in  many  particulars 
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was  more  favourable  to  us  than  the  latter.  Now  by  the  prefent  Tariff  of 
1715,  thefe  duties  are  fixed  and  regulated  for  the  future  by  thofe  which  were 
moft  favourable  in  either  of  the  former  Tariffs,  and  all  our  products  and 
manufactures  (one  only  excepted,  which  I  fliall  name  by  and  by)  fettled  up- 
on rather  an  eafier  foot  than  ever. 

Our  woollen  cloths,  being  the  moft  profitable  branch  of  our  trade  into 
thefe  countries,  have  by  this  means  gained  a  very  confiderable  advantage. 
For  the  Tariff  of  16S0,  having  laid  higher  duties  upon  the  finer  forts,  and 
lower  duties  on  ordinary  cloth,  than  what  were  fettled  in  the  Tariff "of  1670, 
His  Majefty  has,  by  the  prefent  treaty,  reduced  the  duties  on  the  finer  forts 
to  the  Tariff  of  1670,  and  confirmed  the  duties  on  ordinary  cloth  according 
to  the  Tariff  of  1680.  Infomuch  that  the  preient  Tariff  of  17 15,  confi- 
dered,  with  relation  to  this  valuable  part  of  our  trade,  reduces  the  duties  at 
leaft  one  fixth  parr,  fuppofing  the  exportation  of  all  forts  to  be  equal.  But 
as  there  is  always  a  much  greater  exportation  of  the  ordinary  cloth,  than 
of  the  finer  forts,  the  reduction  of  thefe  duties  becomes  ft  ill  much  more 
confiderable. 

We  muft  farther  obferve,  that  there  had  been  feveral  innovations  made  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Englijh  merchant  fince  the  Tariff  of  1680;  all  which 
innovations  are  now  entirely  fet  afide  upon  every  fpecies  of  goods,  except 
butter,  which  is  here  particularly  mentioned,  becaufe  we  cannot  be  too  mi- 
nute and  circumftantial  in  accounts  of  this  nature.  This  article  however  is 
moderated,  and  is  rated  in  proportion  to  what  has  been,  and  is  ftill  to  be, 
paid  by  the  Dutch. 

As  our  commerce  with  the  Netherlands  is  thus  fettled  to  the  advantage  of 
our  Britifi  merchants,  fo  is  it  much  to  their  fatisfaction :  And  if  his  Ma- 
jefty, in  the  feveral  fucceeding  parts  of  his  reign  (which  we  hope  may  be 
many  years  prolonged)  fhould  advance  our  commerce  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  he  has  already  done,  we  may  expect:  to  fee  it  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition,  than  under  any  of  his  Royal  anceftors.  He  feems  to  place  his 
greatnefs  in  the  riches  and  profperity  of  his  people ;  and  what  may  we  not 
hope  from  him  in  a  time  of  quiet  and  tranquility  ?  fince,  during  the  late  di- 
ffractions, he  has  done  fo  much  for  the  advantage  of  our  trade,  when  we 
could  not  reafonably  expect  he  fhould  have  been  able  to  do  any  thing. 


Friday, 
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N°  43.  Friday,  May  18. 

Hoc  font  e  der'roata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit.  Hor. 


ONE  would  wonder  how  any  perfon  endowed  with  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  prudence  and  humanity,  mould  defire  to  be  King  of  a  coun- 
try, in  which  the  eftablifhcd  religion  is  directly  oppofite  to  that  which 
he  himfelf  profeues.  Were  it  poffible  for  fuch  a  one  to  accomplish  his  de- 
figns,  his  own  reafon  muft  tell  him,  there  could  not  be  a  more  uneafy  Prince, 
nor  a  more  unhappy  people.  But  how  it  can  enter  into  the  wifhes  of  any 
private  perfons  to  be  the  fubjecls  of  a  man,  whofe  faith  obliges  him  to  ufe 
the  moft  effectual  means  for  extirpating  their  religion,  is  altogether  incom- 
prehenfible,  but  upon  the  fuppofition  that  whatever  principles  they  feem  to 
adhere  to,  their  intereft,  ambition,  or  revenge,  is  much  more  active  and 
predominant  in  their  minds,  than  the  love  of  their  country,  or  of  its  na- 
tional worfhip. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  particular  benefit,  which  either  the  Pretender 
himfelf,  or  the  favourers  of  his  caufe,  could  promife  to  the  Britijh  nation 
from  the  fuccefs  of  his  pretenfions;  though  the  evils  which  would  arife  from 
it,  are  numberlefs  and  evident.     Thefe  men  content  themfelves  with  one  ge- 
neral aflertion,  which  often  appears  in  their  writings,  and  their  difcourfe ; 
That  the  kingdom  will  never  be  quiet  till  he  is  upon  the  throne.     If  by  this 
pofition  is  meant,  that  thofe  will  never  be  quiet   who  would  endeavour  to 
place  him  there,  it  may  poffibly  have  fome  truth  in  it;  though  we  hope  even 
thefe  will  be  reduced  to  their  obedience  by  the  care  of  their  fifety,  if  not  by 
the  fenfe  of  their  duty.     But  on  the  other  fide,  how  ineffectual  would  this 
frrange  expedient  be,  for  eftablifhing  the  publick quiet  and  tranquility,  mould 
it  ever  take  place  !  for,    by  way  of  argument,    we  may    fuppofe    impof- 
fibilities.    Would  that  party  of  men  which  comprehends  the  moft  wealthy, 
and  the  mofl  valiant  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  were  the  caufe  put  to 
a  tryal,   would  undoubtedly  appear  the  moft  numerous,  (for  I  am  far  from 
thinking  all  thofe  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Tories,  to  be  favou- 
rers of  the  Pretendr-)  can  we,  I  fay,  fuppofe  thefe  men  would  live  quiet  un- 
der a  reign  which  they  have  hitherto  oppofed,  and  from  which  they  appre- 
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hend  fuch  a  manifeft  deftrudtion  to  their  country?  Can  we  fuppofe  our  pre- 
fent  Royal  Family,  who  are  fo  powerful  in  foreign  dominions,  fo  ftrong  in 
their  relations  and  alliances,  and  fo  univerfally  fupported  by  the  Proteftant  in- 
tereft  of  Europey  would  continue  quiet,  and  not  make  vigorous  and  repeated 
attempts  for  the  recovery  of  their  right,  mould  it  ever  be  wrefted  out  of 
their  hands  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  our  Britijh  Clergy  would  be  quiet  under  a 
Prince,  who  is  zealous  for  his  religion,  and  obliged  by  it  to  fubvert  thofe 
doctrines,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  defend  and  propagate?  Nay-,  would  any 
of  thofe  men  themfelves,  who  are  the  champions  of  this  defperate  caufe,  un- 
lefs  fuch  of  them  as  are  profeffed  ic07«<z«-Catholicks,  or  difpofed  to  be  fo, 
live  quiet  under  a  government  which  at  the  bed  would  make  ufe  of  all  indi- 
rect methods  in  favour  of  a  religion,  that  is  inconfiftent  with  our  laws  and 
liberties,  and  would  impofe  on  us  fuch  a  yoke,  as  neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
were  able  to  bear?  All  the  quiet  that  could  be  expected  from  fuch  a  reign, 
muft  be  the  refult  of  abfolute  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  defpicable 
flavery  on  the  other :  and  I  believe  every  reafonable  man  will  be  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftorian's  opinion,  that  a  difturbed  liberty  is  better  than  a  quiet  fer- 
vitude. 

There  is  not  indeed  a  greater  abfurdity  than  to  imagine  the  quiet  of  a  na- 
tion can  arife  from  an  eftabliihment,  in  which  the  King  would  be  of  one 
communion,  and  the  people  of  another ;  efpecially  when  the  religion  of  the 
Sovereign  carries  in  it  the  utmoft  malignity  to  that  of  the  fubject.  If  any  of 
our  Englijh  Monarchs  might  have  hoped  to  reign  quietly  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  it  would  have  been  King  Charles  the  Second,  who  was  received  with 
all  the  joy  and  good-will  that  are  natural  to  a  people,  newly  refcued  from  a 
tyranny  which  had  long  oppreffed  them  in  feveral  fhapes.  But  this  Monarch 
was  too  wife  to  own  himfelf  a  Roman-CzxhoXick,  even  in  that  juncture  of 
time ;  or  to  imagine  it  practicable  for  an  avowed  Popifh  Prince  to  govern  a 
Proteftant  people.  His  brother  tried  the  experiment,  and  every  one  knows 
the  fuccefs  of  it. 

As  Speculations  are  beft  fupported  by  facts,  I  mall  add  to  thefe  domeftick 
examples  one  or  two  parallel  inftances  out  of  the  Swedi/h  hiflory,  which 
may  be  fufficient  to  fhew  us,  that  a  fcheme  of  government  is  impracticable 
in  which  the  head  does  not  agree  with  the  body,  in  that  point,  which  is  of 
the  greateft  concern  to  reafonable  creatures.  Sweden  is  the  only  Proteftant 
kingdom  in  Europe  befides  this  of  Great-Britain,  which  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fee  Popifh  Princes  upon  the  throne ;  and  we  find  that  they  behaved 
themfelves  as  we  did,  and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  do,  upon  the  fame  oc- 
cafion.  Their  King  Sigifmond  having,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  his 
people,   endeavoured  by  feveral  clandestine  methods  to  promote  the  Roman 
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Catholick  religion  among  his  fubjects,  and  fhewn  feveral  marks  of  favour  to 
their  Priefts  and  Jefuits,  was,  after  a  very  fhort  reign,  depofed  by  the  States 
of  that  kingdom,  being  reprefented  as  one  who  could  neither  be  held  by  oaths 
nor  promifes,  and  over-ruled  by  the  influence  of  his  religion,  which  difpenfes 
with  the  violation  of  the  mod  facred  engagements  that  are  oppofite  to  its  in- 
terefts.  The  States,  to  fhew  farther  their  apprehenfions  of  Popery,  and  how 
incompatible  they  thought  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  a  Sove- 
reign were  with  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  in  his  fubjects,  agreed  that  his 
fon  fhould  fucceed  to  the  throne,  provided  he  were  brought  up  a  Prote- 
flant.  This  the  father  feemingly  complyed  with  ;  but  afterwards  refufing  to 
give  him  fuch  an  education,  the  fon  was  likewife  fet  afide,  and  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  that  fuccefiion.  The  famous  Queen  Chrijlina,  daughter  to  the 
Great  Guftavus,  was  to  fenfible  of  thofe  troubles  which  would  accrue  both  to 
her  felf  and  her  p  ople,  fhould  fhe  avow  the  -Rowtf/z-Catholick  religion  while 
me  was  upor  e  throne  of  Sweden;  that  fhe  did  not  make  an  open  profeffion 
of  that  fai  ,  till  fhe  had  refigned  her  Crown,  and  was  actually  upon  her 
journc"   (  dome. 

In  more,  if  there  be  any  political  maxim,  which  may  be  depended  upon 
as  fure  and  infallible,  this  is  one  ;  That  it  is  impoflible  for  a  nation  to  be  hap- 
py, where  a  people  of  the  reformed  religion  are  governed  by  a  King  that  is 
a  Papift.  Were  he  indeed  only  a  nominal  Romari-C&thoYick,  there  might  be 
a  poffibility  or  pe^ce  and  quiet  under  fuch  a  reign ;  but  if  he  is  fincere  in  the 
principles  of  his  church,  he  mufl  treat  heretical  fubjects  as  that  church  directs 
him,  and  knows  very  well,  that  he  ceafes  to  be  religious,  when  he  ceafes  to 
be  a  perfecutor. 


Monday, 
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Multaque  praterea  variarum  monfira  ferarum 

Centaari  in  fori  bus  Jtabulant,  fcyllaque  biformes, 

Et  centum-geminus  Briareus,  ac  bellua  Lerna 

llorrendum  Jlridens,  flammifque  armata  Chimara, 

Gorgones,  Harpyiaque,  et  forma  tricorporis  umbra, 

Corripit  hie  fubita  trepidus  for  mi  dine  ferrum 

JEneas,  Jlrictamque  aciem  venientibus  offert. 

Ety  ni  doSla  comes  tenuesfine  corpore  vitas 

Admoneat  volitare  cava  fub  imagine  formay 

Irruat,  et  frujlra  ferro  diver  beret  umbras.  Virg. 


AS  I  was  laft  Friday  taking  a  walk  in  the  Park,  I  faw  a  country  Gen- 
tleman  at  the  fide  of  Rofamond's  pond,  pulling  a  handful  of  oats  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  gathering  the  Ducks 
about  him.  Upon  my  coming  up  to  him,  who  mould  it  be  but  my  Friend 
the  Fox-hunter,  whom  I  gave  fome  account  of  in  my  twenty  fecond  paper !  I 
immediately  joined  him,  and  partook  of  his  diverfion,  till  he  had  not  an  oat 
left  in  his  pocket.  We  then  made  the  tour  of  the  park  together,  when  after 
having  entertained  me  with  the  defcription  of  a  Decoy-pond  that  lay  near  his 
feat  in  the  country,  and  of  a  Meeting-houfe  that  was  going  to  be  re-built  in 
a  neighbouring  market-town,  he  gave  me  an  account  of  fome  very  odd  ad- 
ventures which  he  had  met  with  that  morning ;  and  which  I  fhall  lay  to- 
gether in  a  fhort  and  faithful  hiftor^  as  well  as  my  memory  will  give  me 
leave. 

My  friend,  who  has  a  natural  averfion  to  London,  would  never  have  come 
up,  had  not  he  been  fubpaenaed  to  it,  as  he  told  me,  in  order  to  give  his 
teftimony  for  one  of  the  rebels,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  very  fair  fports-man. 
Having  travelled  all  night,  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  of  duft  and  heat, 
he  arrived  with  his  guide,  a  little  after  break  of  day,  at  Charing-crofs; 
where,  to  his  great  furprize,  he  faw  a  running  footman  carried  in  a  chair, 
followed  by  a  water-man  in  the  fame  kind  of  vehicle.  He  was  wondering  at 
the  extravagance  of  their  Matters  that  furnifhed  them  with  fuch  drefles  and 
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accommodations,  when  on  a  fudden  he  beheld  a  chimney-fweeper,  conveyed 
after  the  fame  manner,  with  three  footmen  running  before  him.  During  his 
progrefs  through  the  Strand,  he  met  with  feveral  other  figures  no  lefs  won- 
derful and  furprizing.  Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  morning-gowns,  he  was 
amazed  to  find  that  perfons  of  Quality  were  up  fo  early :  and  was  no  lefs  afto- 
nifhed  to  fee  many  Lawyers  in  their  bar-gowns,  when  he  knew  by  his  Al- 
manack, the  Term  was  ended.  As  he  was  extremely  puzzled  and  confounded 
in  himfelf  what  all  this  fliould  mean,  a  Hackney-coach  chancing  to  pafs  by 
him,  four  Baits  popped  out  their  heads  all  at  once,  which  very  much  frighted 
both  him  and  his  horfe.  My  friend,  who  always  takes  care  to  cure  his  horfe 
of  fuch  ftarting  fits,  fpurred  him  up  to  the  very  fide  of  the  coach,  to  the  no 
fmall  diverfion  of  the  Batts;  who,  feeing  him  with  his  long  whip,  horfe- 
hair  perriwig,  Jockey  belt,  and  coat  without  fleeves,  fancied  him  to  be  one 
of  the  Mafqueraders  on  horfeback,  and  received  him  with  a  loud  peal  of 
laughter.  His  mind  being  full  of  idle  ftories,  which  are  fpread  up  and  down  the 
nation  by  the  dilaffedted,  he  immediately  concluded  that  all  the  perfons  he 
faw  in  thefe  ftrange  habits  were  foreigners,  and  conceived  a  great  indignation 
againft  them,  for  pretending  to  laugh  at  an  Englijh  Country-gentleman.  But 
he  foon  recovered  out  of  his  error,  by  hearing  the  voices  of  feveral  of  them 
and  particularly  of  a  fhepherdefs  quarrelling  with  her  coachman,  and  threat- 
ning  to  break  his  bones  in  very  intelligible  Englijh,  though  with  a  mafcu- 
line  tone.  His  aftonifhment  ftill  increafed  upon  him,  to  fee  a  continued 
procefiion  of  Harlequins,  Scaramouches,  Punchinello's,  and  a  thoufand  other 
merry  dreffes,  by  which  people  of  Quality  diflinguifh  their  wit  from  that  of 
the  vulgar. 

Being  now  advanced  as  far  as  Somerfct-houfc,  and  obferving  it  to  be  the 
great  hive  whence  this  fwarm  of  Chimeras  i lined  forth  from  time  to  time, 
my  friend  took  his  fbtion  among  a  clufter  of  mob,  who  were  making  them- 
ielves  merry  with  their  betters.  The  firft  that  came  out  was  a  very  venerable 
matron,  with  a  nofe  and  chin,  that  were  within  a  very  little  of  touching  one 
another.  My  friend,  at  the  firft  view  fancying  her  to  be  an  old  woman  of 
Quality,  out  of  his  good  breeding  put  off  his  hat  to  her,  when  the  perfon 
pulling  off  her  Mafque,  to  his  great  furprize  appeared  a  fmock-faced  youn<* 
fellow.  His  attention  was  foon  taken  off  from  this  object,  and  turned  to  an- 
other that  had  very  hollow  eyes  and  a  wrinkled  face,  which  flourished  in  all 
the  bloom  of  fifteen.  The  whitenefs  of  the  lilly  was  blended  in  it  with  the 
blufh  of  the  rofe.  He  miftook  it  for  a  very  whimfical  kind  of  mafque;  but 
upon  a  nearer  view  he  found  that  flie  held  her  vizard  in  her  hand,  and  that 
what  he  faw  was  only  her  natural  countenance,  touched  up  with  the  ufual 
improvements  of  an  aged  Coquette. 

The 
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The  next  who  fhewed  her  felf  was  a  female  Quaker,  fo  very  pretty,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  licking  his  lips,  and  faying  to  the  mob  about  him,  It  is 
ten  thoufand  pities  /he  is  not  a  church-woman.  The  Quaker  was  followed  by 
half  a  dozen  Nuns,  who  filed  off  one  after  another  up  Catharitie-jlreet,  to 
their  refpective  convents  in  Drury-lane. 

The  'Squire  obferving  the  precifenefs  of  their  drefs,  began  now  to  imagine 
after  all,  that  this  was  a  neft  of  fectaries  ;  for  he  had  often  heard  that  the 
town  was  full  of  them.     He  was  confirmed  in    this  opinion  upon  feeing  a 
Conjurer,    whom  he  gueffed  to  be  the  Holder-forth.     However,    to  fatisfie 
himfelf  he  asked  a  Porter,  who  flood  next  him,  what  religion  thefe  people 
were  of?  The  Porter  replied,  They  are  of  no  religion;  it  is  a  Mafquerade.  Up- 
on that,  fays  my  friend,  I  began  to  fmoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  mum- 
mers ;  and  being  himfelf  one  of  the  Quorum  in  his  own  County,  could  not 
but  wonder  that  none  of  the  Middle/ex  Juftices  took  care  to  lay  fome  of  them 
by  the  heels.     He  was  the  more  provoked  in  the  fpirit  of  Magiftracy,  upon 
difcovering  two  very  unfeemly  objects :  the  firft  was  a  Judge,  who  rapped  out 
a  great  oath  at  his  footman  ;  and  the  other  a  big-bellied  woman,  who  upon 
taking  a  leap  into  the  coach,  mifcarried  of  a  cufhion.     What  ftill  gave  him 
greater  offence  was  a  drunken  Bifhop,  who  reeled  from  one  fide  of  the  Court 
to  the  other,  and  was  very  fweet  upon  an  Indian  Queen.     But  his  Worfhip, 
in  the  midft  of  his  aufterity,  was  mollified  at  the  fight  of  a  very  lovely  milk- 
maid, whom  he  began  to  regard  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  and  conceived  a  par- 
ticular affection  for  her,  until  he  found,  to  his  great  amazement,  that  the 
ftanders-by  fufpected  her  to  be  a  Dutchefs. 

I  muft  not  conclude  this  narrative  without  mentioning  one  difafter  which 
happened  to  my  friend  on  this  occafion.  Having  for  his  better  convenience 
difmounted,  and  mixed  among  the  crowd,  he  found,  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
Inn,  that  he  had  loft  his  purfe  and  his  almanack.  And  though  it  is  no  won- 
der fuch  a  trick  fhould  be  played  him  by  fome  of  the  curious  fpeftators,  he 
cannot  beat  it  out  of  his  head,  but  that  it  was  a  Cardinal  who  pick'd  his 
pocket ,  and  that  this  Cardinal  was  a  Presbyterian  in  difguife. 


Friday, 
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Nimium  rifus pretiam  eft  Ji probitatis  impendio  conftat.  Quintil. 


I  Have  lately  read,  with  much  pleafure,  the  E  flays  upon  feveral  fubje&s 
publiflied  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  •,  and  though  I  agree  with  him  in 
many  of  his  excellent  obfervations,  I  cannot  but  take  that  reafonable  free- 
dom, which  he  himfelf  makes  ufe  of  with  regard  to  other  writers,  to  dilTenf 
from  him  in  fome  few  particulars.  In  his  reflections  upon  works  of  wit  and 
humour,  he  obferves  how  unequal  they  are  to  combat  vice  and  folly  ;  and 
feems  to  think,  that  the  fined  rallery  and  iatyr,  though  directed  by  thefe  ge- 
nerous views,  never  reclaimed  one  vicious  man,  or  made  one  fool  depart  from 
his  folly. 

This  is  a  pofition  very  hard  to  be  contradicted,  becaufe  no  Author  knows 
the  number  or  names  of  his  converts.  As  for  the  Tatters  and  Spectators  in 
particular,  which  are  obliged  to  this  ingenious  and  ufeful  Author  for  the  cha- 
racter he  has  given  of  them,  they  were  fo  generally  difperfed  in  fingle  meets, 
and  have  fince  been  printed  in  fo  great  numbers,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
have  made  fome  profelytes  to  the  interefts,  if  not  to  the  practice  of  wifdom 
and  virtue,  among  fuch  a  multitude  of  Readers. 

I  need  not  remind  this  learned  Gentleman,  that  Socrates,  who  was  the 
greateft  propagator  of  morality  in  the  heathen  world,  and  a  martyr  for  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  was  fo  famous  for  the  exercife  of  this  talent  among 
the  politefl  people  of  antiquity,  that  he  gained  the  name  of  U  "Eipw)  the 
Droll.  ? 

There  are  very  good  effects  which  vifibly  arofe  from  the  above-mentioned 
performances,  and  others  of  the  like  nature ;  as,  in  the  firfl:  place,  they  di- 
verted rallery  from  improper  objects,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  ridicule,  which 
for  many  years  had  been  exerted  on  perfons  and  things  of  a  facred  and  ferious 
nature.  They  endeavoured  to  make  mirth  inftructive,  and  if  they  failed  in 
this  great  end,  they  mud  be  allowed  at  leaft  to  have  made  it  innocent.  If  wit 
and  humour  begin  again  to  relapfe  into  their  former  licentioufnefs,  they 
never  hope  for  approbation  from  thofe  who  know  that  rallery  is  ufelefs  whc 
it  has  no  moral  under  it,  and  pernicious  when  it  attacks  any  thin?  that 
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either  unblameable  or  praife- worthy.  To  this  we  may  add,  what  has 
been  commonly  obferved,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  merry  on  the  fide  of 
vice,  as  ferious  objects  are  the  mod  capable  of  ridicule ;  as  the  party,  which 
naturally  favours  fuch  a  mirth,  is  the  moft  numerous;  and  as  there  are  the 
moft  ftanding  jefts  and  patterns  for  imitation  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

In  the  next  place :  fuch  productions  of  wit  and  humour,  as  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  expofe  vice  and  folly,  furnifh  ufeful  diverfions  to  all  kinds  of  Readers. 
The  good,  or  prudent  man  may,  by  thefe  means,  be  diverted,  without  pre- 
judice to  his  difcretion,  or  morality.  Rallery,  under  fuch  regulations,  un- 
bends the  mind  from  ferious  ftudies  and  feverer  contemplations,  without 
throwing  it  off  from  its  proper  byafs.  It  carries  on  the  fame  defign  that  is 
promoted  by  Authors  of  a  graver  turn,  and  only  does  it  in  another  manner. 
It  alfo  awakens  reflection  in  thofe  who  are  the  moft  indifferent  in  the  caufe  of 
virtue  or  knowledge,  by  fetting  before  them  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  practices  as 
are  generally  unobferved,  by  reafon  of  their  being  common  or  fafhionable: 
nay,  it  fometimes  catches  the  diffolute  and  abandoned  before  they  are  aware 
of  it ;  who  are  often  betrayed  to  laugh  at  themfelves,  and  upon  reflection 
find,  that  they  are  merry  at  their  own  expence.  I  might  farther  take  notice, 
that  by  entertainments  of  this  kind,  a  man  may  be  chearful  in  folitude,  and 
not  be  forced  to  feek  for  company  every  time  he  has  a  mind  to  be  merry. 

The  laft  advantage  I  fhall  mention  from  compofitions  of  this  nature,  when 
thus  reftrained,  is,  that  they  fhew  wifdom  and  virtue  are  far  from  being  in- 
confiftent  with  politenefs  and  good  humour.  They  make  morality  appear 
amiable  to  people  of  gay  difpofitions  ,  and  refute  the  common  objection 
againft  religion,  which  reprefents  it  as  only  fit  for  gloomy  and  melancholy 
tempers.  It  was  the  motto  of  a  Bifhop  very  eminent  for  his  piety  and  good 
works  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  Infervi  Deo  et  latare,  Serve  God 
and  be  cheerful.  Thofe  therefore  who  fupply  the  world  with  fuch  entertain- 
ments of  mirth  as  are  inftrucf  ive,  or  at  leaft  harmlefs,  may  be  thought  to  de- 
ferve  well  of  mankind  j  to  which  I  fhall  only  add,  that  they  retrieve  the  ho- 
nour of  polite  learning,  and  anfwer  thofe  fower  enthufiafts  who  affect  to  ftig- 
matize  the  fineft  and  moft  elegant  Authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  (which 
they  have  never  read)  as  dangerous  to  religion,  and  deftructive  of  all  found 
and  faving  knowledge. 

Our  nation  are  fuch  lovers  of  mirth  and  humour,  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
detached  papers,  which  come  out  on  ftated  days,  either  to  have  a  general  run, 
or  long  continuance,  if  they  are  not  diverfified,  and  enlivened  from  time  to 
time,  with  fubje&s  and  thoughts,  accommodated  to  this  tafte,  which  fo  pre- 
vails among  our  countrymen.  No  periodical  Author,  who  always  maintains 
his  gravity,  and  does  not  fometimes  facrifice  to  the  Graces,  muft  expect  to 

keep 
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keep  in  vogue  for  any  confiderable  time.  Political  Speculations  in  particular, 
however  iuft  and  important,  are  of  fo  dry  and  auftere  a  nature,  that  they  will 
not  go  down  with  the  publick  without  frequent  feafonings  of  this  kind. 
The  work  may  be  well  performed,  but  will  never  take,  if  it  is  not  fet  off 
with  proper  fcenes  and  decorations.  A  mere  politician  is  but  a  dull  compa- 
nion, and,  if  he  is  always  wife,  is  in  great  danger  of  being  tirefome  or  ridi- 
culous. 

Beficfes,  papers  of  entertainment  are  neceflary  to  increafe  the  number  of 
Readers,  efpecially  among  thofe  of  different  notions  and  principles ;  who  by 
this  means  may  be  betrayed  to  give  you  a  fair  hearing,  and  to  know  what  you 
have  to  fay  for  your  felf.  I  might  likewife  obferve,  that  in  all  political  wri- 
tings there  is  fomething  that  grates  upon  the  mind  of  the  mod  candid  Rea- 
der, in  opinions  which  are  not  conformable  to  his  own  way  of  thinking ;  and 
that  the  harfhnefs  of  reafoning  is  not  a  little  foftened  and  fmoothed  by  the 
infufions  of  mirth  and  pleafantry. 

Political  Speculations  do  likewife  furnifh  us  with  feveral  objects  that  may 
very  innocently  be  ridiculed,  and  which  are  regarded  as  fuch  by  men  of  fenfe 
in  all  parties ;  of  this  kind  are  the  paflions  of  our  Statefwomen,  and  the  rea- 
fonings  of  our  Fox-hunters. 

A  writer  who  makes  Fame  the  chief  end  of  his  endeavours,  and  would  be 
more  defirous  of  pleafing  than  of  improving  his  Readers",  might  find  an  in- 
exhauftible  fund  of  mirth  in  politicks.  Scandal  and  fatyr  are  never-failing  gra- 
tifications to  the  publick.  Detraction  and  obloquy  are  received  with  as  much 
cagernefs  as  wit  and  humour.  Should  a  writer  fingle  out  particular  perfons, 
or  point  his  rallery  at  any  order  of  men,  who  by  their  profeflion  ought  to 
be  exempt  from  it;  mould  he  (lander  the  innocent,  or  fatyrize  the  refera- 
ble ;  or  mould  he,  even  on  the  proper  fubjecls  of  derifion,  give  the  full  play 
to  his  mirth,  without  regard  to  decency  and  good  manners  ;  he  might  be  fure 
of  pleafing  a  great  part  of  his  Readers,  but  mufl  be  a  very  ill  man,  if  by 
fuch  a  proceeding  he  could  pleafc  himfel£ 
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Monday,  May  28. 


<  male  nominatis 

Par  cite  verbis. 
Hie  dies,  vere  mihi  fejlus,  atras 
Eximet  curas ;  ego  nee  tumidtum 
Nee  mori  per  vim  met  nam,  tenente 
Cafare  terras. 


Hor. 


THE  ufual  falutation  ro  a  man  upon  his  birth-day  among  the  ancient 
Romans  was  Multos  etfcelices  j  in  which  they  wiflied  him  many  hap- 
py returns  of  it.  When  Augujl us  celebrated  the  fecular  year,  which 
was  kept  but  once  in  a  century,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  his  peo- 
ple on  that  account,  an  eminent  Court-wit  faluted  him  in  the  birth-day  form 
(Multos  &  fcelices)  which  is  recorded  as  a  beautiful  turn  of  compliment,  ex- 
prefling  a  defire  tha.t  he  might  enjoy  a  happy  life  of  many  hundreds  of  years. 
This  falutation  cannot  be  taxed  with  flattery,  fince  it  was  directed  to  a  Prince, 
of  whom  it  is  faid  by  a  great  hiftorian,  It  had  been  happy  for  Rome,  if  he  had 
never  been  born,  or  if  he  had  never  died.  Had  he  never  been  born,  Rome 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  recovered  its  former  liberty :  had  he  never  died, 
it  would  have  been  more  happy  under  his  government,  than  it  could  have 
been  in  the  poffelTion  of  its  ancient  freedom. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  our  Sovereign,  whofe  nativity  is  celebrated  on 
this  day,  gives  us  a  profpect,  which  the  Romans  wanted  under  the  reign  of 
their  Augujlus,  of  his  being  fucceeded  by  an  heir,  both  to  his  virtues  and  his 
dominions.  In  the  mean  time  it  happens  very  luckily,  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  new  race  of  Kings  upon  the  Britijh  throne,  that  the  firft  of  this  Royal  line 
has  all  thofe  high  qualifications  which  are  necefTary  to  fix  the  crown  upon 
his  own  head,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  his  pofterity.  We  may  indeed  obferve, 
that  every  feries  of  Kings  who  have  kept  up  the  fucceflion  in  their  refpedf ive 
families,  in  fpite  of  all  pretenfions  and  oppofitions  formed  againft  them,  has 
been  headed  by  Princes  famous  for  valour  and  wifdom.  I  need  only  mention 
the  names  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  the  Second,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  Henry  the  Seventh.  As  for  King  James  the  Firft, 
the  Founder  of  the  Stuart  race,  had  he  been  as  well  turned  for  the  camp,  as  the 
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cabinet,  and  not  confined  all  his  views  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his 
own  reign,  his  fon  had  not  been  involved  in  fuch  fatal  troubles  and  con- 
fufions. 

Were  an  honeft  Briton  to  with  for  a  Sovereign,  who  in  the  prefent  fltuati- 
on  of  affairs  would  be  moft  capable  of  advancing  our  national  happinefs, 
■what  could  he  defire  more  than  a  Prince  mature  in  wifdoni  and  experience; 
renowned  for  his  valour  and  resolution;  fuccefsful  and  fortunate  in  his  un- 
dertakings ;  zealous  for  the  reformed  religion ;  related  or  allied  to  all  tht 
moft  confiderable  Proteftant  powers  of  Europe ;  and  bleffed  with  a  numerous 
Iflue  !  A  failure  in  any  one  of  thefe  particulars  has  been  the  caufe  of  infinite 
calamities  to  the  BritiJJj  nation ;  but  when  they  all  thus  happily  concur  in 
the  fame  perfon,  they  are  as  much  as  can  be  fuggefted,  even  by  our  wilhes, 
for  making  us  a  happy  people,  fo  far  as  the  qualifications  of  a  Monarch  can 
contribute  to  it. 

I  fhall  not  attempt  a  character  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  having  already  given 
an  imperfect  sketch  of  it  in  my  fecond  paper ;  but  (hall  chufe  rather  to  ob- 
ferve  that  cruel  treatment  which  this  excellent  Prince  has  met  with  from  the 
tongues  and  pens  of  fome  of  his  difaffected  Subjects.  The  bafenefs,  ingrati- 
tude, and  injuftice  of  which  practice  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  confider, 

Firft,  that  it  reflects  highly  upon  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Britifi  nation, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  fet  a  juft  value  upon  a  Prince,  whofe  virtues  have 
gained  him  the  univerfrl  efteem  of  foreign  countries.  Thofe  Potentates 
who,  as  fome  may  fuppofe,  do  not  wiih  well  to  his  affairs,  have  Shewn  the 
greateft  refpect  to  his  perfonal  character,  and  teflified  their  readineis  to  en- 
ter into  fuch  friendships  and  alliances  as  may  be  advantageous  to  his  people. 
The  northern  Kings  folicite  him  with  impatience  to  come  among  them,  as 
the  only  perfon  capable  of  fettling  the  feveral  claims  and  pretenfions,  which 
have  produced  fuch  unfpeakable  calamities  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Two 
of  the  moft  remote  and  formidable  powers  of  Europe  have  entertained  thoughts 
of  fubmitting  their  difputes  to  his  arbitration.  Every  one  knows  his  ancient 
fubjects  had  fuch  a  long  experience  of  his  lbvereign  virtues,  that  at  h*  de- 
parture from  them  his  whole  people  were  in  tears;  which  were  anfwered  with 
all  thofe  fentiments  of  humanity,  that  arife  in  the  heart  of  a  good  Prince  on 
fo  moving  an  occafion.  What  a  figure  therefore  muft  we  make  among  man- 
kind, if  we  are  the  only  people  of  Europe  who  derogate  from  his  merit, 
that  may  be  made  happy  by  it!  and,  if  in  a  kingdom  which  is  grown  glo- 
rious by  the  reputation  of  fuch  a  Sovereign,  there  are  multitudes  who  would 
endeavour  to  leffen  and  undervalue  it. 

In  the  next  place;  fuch  a  treatment  from  any  part  of  our  fellow-fubjects, 
is  by  no  means  anfwerable  to  what  we  receive  from  his  Majefty.     His  love 
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and  regard  for  our  conftitution  is  fo  remarkable,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  thofc 
whofe  office  is  to  lay  the  bufmefs  of  the  nation  before  him,  it  is  his   firft 
queftion,  upon  any  matter  of  the  leaft  doubt  or  difficulty,  whether  it  be 
in  every  point  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land?  He  is  eafy  of  accefs  to  thofe 
who  defire  it,  and   is  fo  gracious  in  his  behaviour  and  condefcenfion  on  fuch 
occafions,  that    none  of  his  fubjedts  retire  from   his   prefence  without   the 
greateft  idea  of  his  vvifdom  and  goodnefs.     His  continued  application  to  fuch 
publick  affairs  as  may  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  his  Kingdoms,  diverts  him 
from  thofe  pleafures  and  entertainments  which  may  be  indulged  by  perfons  in 
a  lower  ftation,  and  are  purfued  with  eagernefs  by  Princes  who  have  not  the 
care  of  the  publick  fo  much  at  heart.     The  leaft  return,   which  we  can 
make  to  fuch  a  Sovereign,  is  that  tribute  which   is  always  paid  by  honeft 
men,  and  is  always  acceptable  to  great  minds,  the  praife  and  approbation  that 
are  due  to  a  virtuous  and  noble  character.     Common  decency  forbids  oppro- 
brious language,  even  to  a  bad  Prince;  and  common  juftice  will  exacl:  from 
us,  towards  a  good  Prince,  the  fame  benevolence  and  humanity  with  which 
he  treats  his  fubjedls.     Thofe  who  are  influenced  by  duty  and  gratitude,  will 
rife  much  higher  in  all  theexpreffions  of  affection  and  refpedt,  and  think  they 
can  never  do  too  much  to  advance  the  glory  of  a  Sovereign,  who  takes   fo 
much  pains  to  advance  their  happinefs. 

When  we  have  a  King,  who  has  gained  the  reputation  of  the  moft  un- 
blemifhed  probity  and  honour,  and  has  been  fanaed,  through  the  whole 
courfeof  his  life,  for  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  promifes,  we  may  ac- 
quiefce  (after  his  many  folemn  Declarations)  in  all  thofe  meafures  which  it 
is  impoffible  for  us  to  judge  rightly  of,  unlefs  we  were  let  into  fuch  fchemes 
of  council  and  intelligence  as  produce  them ;  and  therefore  we  ftiould  rather 
turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  reafonablenefs  of  his  proceedings,  than  bufy 
our  felves  to  form  objections  againft  them.  The  confideration  of  his  Majefty's 
character  fhould  at  all  times  fupprefs  our  cenfure  of  his  conduct :  and  fmce 
we  have  never  yet  feen,  or  heard  of  any  falfe  fteps  in  his  behaviour,  we  ought 
in  jtfftice  to  think,  that  he  governs  himfelf  by  hisufual  rules  of  wifdom  and 
honour,  until  we  difcover  fomething  to  the  contrary. 

Thefe  confederations  ought  to  reconcile  to  his  Majefty  the  hearts  and 
tongues  of  all  his  people  :  But  as  for  thofe  who  are  the  obftinate,  irreclaim- 
able, profeffed  enemies  to  our  prefent  eftabliffiment,  we  muft  expedt  their 
calumnies  will  not  only  continue,  but  rife  againft  him  in  proportion  as  he 
purfues  fuch  meafures  as  are  likely  to  prove  fuccefsful,  and  ought  to  re- 
commend him  to  his  people. 
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■  cejjit  furor,  et  rabida  or  a  quicrunt.  Virg. 


IQueftion  not  but  moft  of  my  readers  will  be  very  well  pleafed  to  hear, 
that  my  friend  the  fox-hunter,  of  whofe  arrival  in  town  I  gave  notice  in 
my  forty-fourth  paper,  is  become  a  convert  to  the  prefent  eftabliftiment, 
and  a  good  fubjecT.  to  King  George.  The  motives  to  his  converfion  mail  be 
the  fubject  of  this  paper,  as  they  may  be  of  ufe  to  other  perfons  who  labour 
under  thofe  prejudices  and  prepofleflions,  which  hung  fo  long  upon  the 
mind  of  my  worthy  friend.  Thefe  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
other  day,  when,  at  his  requeft,  we  took  a  ramble  together  to  fee  the  cu- 
riofities  of  this  great  town. 

The  firft  circumftance,  as  he  ingenuoufly  confefied  to  me  (while  we  were 
in  the  coach  together)  which  helped  to  difabufe  him,  was  feeing  King 
Charles  I.  on  horfeback,  at  Cbaring-Crofs;  for  he  was  fure  that  Prince  could 
never  have  kept  his  feat  there,  had  the-ftories  been  true  he  had  heard  in  the 
country,  that  forty  one  was  come  about   again. 

He  owned  to  me  that  he  looked  with  horror  on  the  new  Church  that  is 
half  built  in  the  Strand,  as  taking  it  at  firft  fight  to  be  half  demolifhed: 
But  upon  enquiring  of  the  workmen,  was  agreeably  furprized  to  find,  that 
inftead  of  pulling  it  down,  they  were  building  it  up;  and  that  fifty  more  were 
raifing  in  other  parrs  of  the  town. 

To  thefe  I  muft  add  a  third  circumftance,  which  I  find  had  no  fmall  fliare 
in  my  friend's  converfion.  Since  his  coming  to  town,  he  chanced  to  look 
into  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  about  the  middle  of  fermon-time,  where  ha- 
ving firft  examined  the  dome,  to  fee  if  it  flood  fafe,  (for  the  fcrew-plot 
ft  ill  ran  in  his  head)  he  obferved,  that  the  Lord-mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
city-fword  were  a  part  of  the  congregation.  This  fight  had  the  more  weight 
with  him,  as  by  good  luck  not  above  two  of  that  venerable  body  were 
fallen  a-fleep. 

This  difcourfe  held  us  till  we  came  to  the  Tower;  for  our  firft  vifit  was 
to   the  Lions.     My  friend,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  their  keeper, 
enquired  very  much  after  their  health,  and  whether  none  of  them  had  fal- 
len 
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len  fick  upon  the  taking  of  Perth,  and  the  flight  of  the  Pretender?  and  hear- 
ing they  were  never  better  in  their  lives,  I  found  he  was  extreamly  ftartled: 
for  he  had  learned  from  his  cradle,  that  the  Lions  in  the  tower  were  the  beft 
judges  of  the  title  of  our  Britifj  Kings,  and  always  fympathized  with  our 
fovereigns. 

After  having  here  fatiated  our  curiofity,  we  repaired  to  the  Monument^ 
where  my  fellow-traveller,  being  a  well-breathed  man,  mounted  the  afcent 
with  much  fpeed  and  activity.  I  was  forced  to  halt  fo  often  in  this  per- 
pendicular march,  that,  upon  my  joining  him  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  I 
found  he  had  counted  all  the  fleeples  and  towers  which  were  difcernable 
from  this  advantageous  fituation,  and  was  endeavouring  to  compute  the 
number  of  acres  they  flood  upon.  We  were  both  of  us  very  well  pleafed 
with  this  part  of  the  profpect;  but  I  found  he  caft  an  evil  eye  upon  feveral 
ware-houfes,  and  other  buildings,  that  looked  like  barns,  and  feemed  capable 
of  receiving  great  multitudes  of  people.  His  heart  mifgave  him  that  thefe 
were  fo  many  meeting-houfes,  but,  upon  communicating  his  fufpicions  to 
me,  I  foon  made  him  eafy  in  this  particular. 

We  then  turned  our  eyes  upon  the  river,  which  gave  me  an  occaflon  to 
infpire  him  with  fome  favourable  thoughts  of  trade  and  merchandife,  that 
had  filled  the  Thames  with  fuch  crowds  of  (hips,  and  covered  the  fhore  with 
fuch  fwarms  of  people. 

We  defcended  very  leifurely,  my  friend  being  careful  to  count  the  fteps, 
which  he  regiflred  in  a  blank  leaf  «of  his  new  almanack.  Upon  our  com- 
ing to  the  bottom,  obferving  an  Englijlo  infcription  upon  the  bafis,  he  read 
it  over  feveral  times,  and  told  me  he  could  fcarce  believe  his  own  eyes,  for 
that  he  had  often  heard  from  an  old  Attorney,  who  lived  near  him  in  the 
country,  that  it  was  the  Presbyterians  who  burned  down  the  city  ;  whereas, 
fays  he,  this  pillar  pofitively  affirms  in  fo  many  words,  that  the  burning  of 
this  ancient  city  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the 
popijh  faction,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  their  horrid  plot  for  extirpating  the 
Proteflant  religion,  apd  old  Englifh  liberty,  and  introducing  popery  andflavery. 
This  account,  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  more  authentick,  than  if  it  had 
been  in  print,  I  found,  made  a  very  great  impreflion  upon  him. 

We  now  took  coach  again,  and  made  the  beft  of  our  way  for  the  Royal 
Exchange,  though  I  found  he  did  not  much  care  to  venture  himfelf  into  the 
throng  of  that  place;  for  he  told  me  he  had  heard  they  were,  generally 
fpeaking,  Republicans,  and  was  afraid  of  having  his  pocket  picked  amongft 
them.  But  he  foon  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  them,  when  he  fpied  the 
ftatue  of  King  Charles  II.  ftanding  up  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  moft 
£>f  the  Kings  in  Bakers  chronicle  ranged  in  order  over   their  heads;  from 
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whence  he  very  juftly  concluded,  that  an  antimonarchical  affembly  could  ne- 
ver chufe  fuch  a  place  to  meet  in  once  a  day. 

To  continue  this  good  difpofition  in  my  friend,  after  a  fhort  flay  at  Stocks 
Market,  we  drove  away  directly  for  the  Meufe,  where  he  was  not  a  little  edi- 
fied with  the  fight  of  thofe  fine  fets  of  horfes  which  have  been  brought  over 
from  Hanover,  and  with  the  care  that  is  taken  of  them.  He  made  many 
good  remarks  upon  this  octafion,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  company,  that 
I   had  much   ado  to  get  him  out  of  the  ftable. 

In  our  progrefs  to  St  James's  Park  (for  that  was  the  end  of  our  journey) 
he  took  notice,  with  great  fatisfaction,  that,  contrary  to  his  intelligence  in 
the  country,  the  (hops  were  all  open  and  full  of  bufinefs;  that  the  foldiers 
walked  civilly  in  the  ftreets;  that  Clergymen,  inftead  of  being  affronted,  had 
generally  the  wall  given  them ;  and  that  he  had  heard  the  bells  ring  to  pray- 
ers from  morning  to  night,  in  fome  part  of  the  town  or  another. 

As  he  was  full  of  thefe  honefl  reflections,  it  happened  very  luckily  for  us 
that  one  of  the  King's  coaches  pafled  by  with  the  three  young  Princefles  in 
it,  whom  by  an  accidental  itop  we  had  an  opportnnity  of  furveying  for  fome 
time :  my  friend  was  ravifhed  with  the  beauty,  innocence,  and  fweetnefs, 
that  appeared  in  all  their  faces.  He  declared  feveral  times  that  they  were  the 
fineft  children  he  had  ever  feen  in  all  his  life;  and  affured  me  that,  before  this 
fight,  if  any  one  had  told  him  it  had  been  poffible  for  three  fuch  pretty  chil- 
dren to  have  been  born  out  of  England,  he  fhould  never  have  believed 
them. 

We  were  now  walking  together  in  the  park,  and  as  is  ufual  for  men  who 
are  naturally  warm  and  heady,  to  be  tranfported  with  the  greatefr.  rlufh  of 
good-nature  when  they  are  once  fweetned;  he  owned  to  me  very  frankly,  he 
had  been  much  impofed  upon  by  thofe  falfe  accounts  of  things  he  had  heard 
in  the  country ;  and  that  he  would  make  it  is  bufinefs,  upon  his  return  thi- 
ther, to  fet  his  neighbours  right,  and  give  them  a  more  jufl  notion  of  the 
prefent  flate  of  affairs. 

What  confirm'd  my  friend  in  this  excellent  temper  of  mind,  and  gave 
him  an  inexpreffible  fatisfaction,  was  a  meffage  he  received,  as  we  were  walk- 
ing together,  from  the  prifoner,  for  whom  he  had  given  his  teftimony  in  his 
late  tryal.  This  perfon  having  been  condemned  for  his  part  in  the  rebellion, 
fent  him  word  that  his  Majefty  had  been  graciouily  pleafed  to  reprieve  him, 
with  feveral  of  his  friends,  in  order,  as  it  was  thought,  to  give  them  their 
lives ;  and  that  he  hoped  before  he  went  out  of  town  they  fhould  have  a  cheer- 
ful meeting,  and  drink  health  and  profperity  to  King  George. 

Vol.  IV.  Rrr  Monday, 
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Nc48.  Monday,  June  4. 


Tu  tameriy  Ji  babes  aliquam  /pent  de  Republica,  Jve  defperas ;  ea  para,  medi- 
tare,  cogtta,  quce  ejfe  in  eo  cive  ac  viro  debent,  qui  fit  Rempublicam  aJ/iiSlam 
et  opprejjam  miferis  temporibus  ac  perditis  moribus  in  veterem  dignitatem  ac 
Ubertatem  vindicaturus.  Cicer. 


TH  E  condition  of  a  Minifter  of  ftate  is  only  fuited  to  perfons,  who, 
out  of  a  love  to  their  King  and  country,  defire  rather  to  be  ufeful 
to  the  publick,  than  eafy  to  themfelves.     When  a  man  is  ported  in 
fuch  a  ftation,  whatever  his  behaviour  may  be,  he  is  fure,  befide  the  natural 
fatigue  and  trouble  of  it,  to  incur  the  envy  of  fome,  and  the  difpleafure  of 
others  j  as  he  will  have  many  rivals,  whole  ambition  he  cannot  fatisfy,  and 
many  dependents  whofe  wants  he  cannot  provide  for.     Thefe  are  misfortunes 
infeparable  from  fuch   publick  employments  in  all  countries}  but  there  are 
feveral  others  which  hang  upon  this  condition  of  life  in  our  Britifi  govern- 
ment, more  than  any  other  fovereignty  in   Europe :  As  in  the  firft  place, 
there  is  no  other  nation  which  is  fo  equally  divided  into  two  oppofite  parties, 
whom  it  is  impoffible  to  pleafe  at  the  fame  time.     Our  notions  of  the  pub- 
lick good,  with  relation  both  to  our  felves  and  foreigners,  are  of  fo  diffe- 
rent a  nature,  that  thofe  meafures  which  are  extolled  by  one  half  of  the 
Kingdom,  are  naturally  decryed  by  the  other.     Befides,  that  in  a  Britijh  ad- 
miniftration,  many  acts  of  government  are  abfolutely  necelfary,  in  which  one 
of  the  parties  muft  be  favoured  and  obliged,  in  oppofition  to  their  antagonifte. 
So  that  the  moft  perfect  adminiftration,  conducted  by  the  moft  confummate 
wifdom  and  probity,  muft  unavoidably  produce  oppofition,  enmity,  and  de- 
famation, from  multitudes  who  are  made  happy  by  it. 

Farther,  it  is  peculiarly  obferved  of  our  nation,  that  almoft  every  man  in 
it  is  a  politician,  and  hath  a  fcheme  of  his  own,  which  he  thinks  preferable 
jo  that  of  any  other  perfon.  Whether  this  may  proceed  from  that  fpirit  of 
liberty  which  reigns  among  us,  or  from  thofe  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  who  from  time  to  time  are  concerned  in  the  Britijh  legiflature, 
and  by  that  means  are  let  into  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation,  I  fhall  not  take  up- 
on me  to  determine.     But  for  this  reafbn  it  is  certain,  that  a  Britijh  Miniftry 

muft 
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muft  expect  to  meet  with  many  cenfurers,  even  in  their  own  party,  and  ought 
to  be  fatisfied,  if,  allowing  to  every  particular  man  that  his  private  fcheme  is 
wifeft,  they  can  perfwade  him  that  next  to  his  own  plan  that  of  the  govern 
ment  is  the  moft  eligible. 

Befides,  we  have  a  fet  of  very  honeft  and  well-meaning  Gentlemen  in 
England,  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries,  who  take  it  for  granted  they 
can  never  be  in  the  wrong,  fo  long  as  they  oppofe  Minifters  of  ftate.  Thofe, 
whom  they  have  admired,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives  for  their  ho- 
nour and  integrity,  though  they  ftill  perfifl  to  act  in  their  former  character, 
and  change  nothing  but  their  flations,  appear  to  them  in  a  difadvantageous 
light,  as  foon  as  they  are  placed  upon  ftate-eminences.  Many  of  thefe  Gen- 
tlemen have  been  ufed  to  think  there  is  a  kind  of  flavery  in  concurring  with 
the  meafures  of  great  men,  and  that  the  good  of  the  country  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  Court:  by  the  ftrength  of  thefe  prejudices,  they 
are  apt  to  fancy  a  man  lofes  his  honefly,  from  the  very  moment  that  he  is 
made  the  moft  capable  of  being  ufeful  to  the  publick;  and  will  not  confider 
that  it  is  every  whit  as  honourable  to  aflift  a  good  Minifter,  as  to  oppofe  a 
bad  one. 

In  the  laft  place,  we  may  obferve,  that  there  are  greater  numbers  of  per- 
fons who  follicit  for  places,  and  perhaps  are  fit  for  them,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, than  in  any  other.  To  which  we  muft  add,  That,  by  the  nature  of 
our  conftituton,  it  is  in  the  power  of  more  particular  perfons  in  this  king- 
dom, than  in  any  other,  to  diftrefs  the  government  when  they  are  difobliged. 
A  Britifo  Minifter  muft  therefore  expect  to  fee  many  of  thofe  friends  and 
dependants  fall  off  from  him,  whom  he  cannot  gratify  in  their  demands  up- 
on him  ;  fince,  to  ufe  the  plirafe  of  a  late  Statefman,  who  knew  very  well 
how  to  form  a  party,  The  pafhure  is  not  large  enough. 

Upon  the  whole :  The  condition  of  a  Britift  Minifter  labours  under  fo 
many  difficulties,  that  we  find  in  almoft  every  reign  fince  the  conqueft,  the 
chief  Minifters  have  been  new  men,  or  fuch  as  have  raifed  themfelves  to  the 
greateft  pofts  in  die  government,  from  the  ftate  of  private  Gentlemen.  Se- 
veral of  them  neither  rofe  from  any  confpicuous  family,  nor  left  any  behind 
them,  being  of  that  clafs  of  eminent  perfons,  whom  Sir  Francis  Bacon  fpeaks 
of,  who,  like  Comets  or  blazing  ftars,  draw  upon  them  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  age  in  which  they  appear,  though  no  body  knows  whence  they 
came,  nor  where  they  are  loft.  Perfons  of  Hereditary  wealth  and  title  have 
not  been  over-forward  to  engage  in  fo  great  a  fcene  of  cares  and  perplexities, 
nor  to  run  all  the  rifques  of  fo  dangerous  a  fituation.  Nay,  many  whofe 
greatrrefs  and  fortune  were  not  made  to  their  hands,  and  had  fufficient  qualifi- 
cations and  opportunities  of  rifing  to  thefe  high  pofts  of  truft  and  honour, 
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have  been  deterred  from  fuch  purfuits,  by  the  difficulties  that  attend  them, 
and  chofe  rather  to  be  eafie  than  powerful;  or,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprellion, 
to  be  carried  in  the  Chariot,  than  to  drive  it. 

As  the  condition  of  a  Minifter  of  State  in  general  is  fubject  to  many  bur- 
thens and  vexations;  and  as  that  of  a  Britifo  Minifter  in  particular  is  invol- 
ved in  feveral  hazards  and  difficulties  peculiar  to  our  own  country:  fo  is  this 
high  ftation  expofed  more  than  ordinary  to  fuch  inconveniencies  in  the  pre- 
lent  juncture  of  affairs  ;  firft,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  eftablifhment 
among  us ;  and  fecondly,  as  this  eftablifhment  hath  been  difturbed  by  a  dan- 
gerous rebellion. 

If  we  look  back  into  our  Englifi  hiftory,  we  fliall  always  find  the  firft  Mo- 
narch of  a  new  line  received  with  the  greateft  oppofition,  and  reconciling  to 
himfelf  by  degrees  the  duty  and  affection  of  his  people.     The  government, 
on  fuch  occafions,  is  always  fhaken  before  it  fettles.     The  inveteracy  of  the 
peoples  prejudices,  and  the  artifices  of  domeftick  enemies,  compelled  their 
rulers  to  make  ufe  of  all  means  for  reducing  them  to  their  allegiance,  which 
perhaps,  after  all,  was  brought  about  rather  by  time  than  policy.  When  com- 
motions and  difturbances  are  of  an  extraordinary  and  unufual  nature,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  muft  be  fo  too.     The  remedy  muft  be  fuited  to 
the  evil,  and  I  know  no  juncture  more  difficult  to  a  Minifter  of  State,  than 
fuch  as  requires  uncommon  methods  to  be  made  ufe  of;  when  at  the  fame 
time  no  other  can  be  made  ufe  of,  than  what  are  prefcribed  by  the   known 
laws  of  our  conftitution.     Several  meafures  may  be  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
fuch  a  juncture,  which  may  be  reprefented  as  hard  and  fevere,  and  would 
not   be  proper   in  a   time  of  publick  peace  and  tranquility.     In  this   cafe 
Virgil's  excufe,  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  fictitious  Sovereign  upon 
a  complaint   of  this  nature,  hath  the  utmoft  force  of  reafon  and  juftice  on 
its  fide. 

Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  tali  a  cogunt. 

'The  difficulties  that  I  meet  with  in  the  beginning  of  my  reign  make  fuch  a 
proceeding  necejfary. 

In  the  next  place:  As  this  eftablifhment  has  been  difturbed  by  a  dange- 
rous rebellion,  the  Miniftry  has  been  involved  in  many  additional  and  fuper- 
numerary  difficulties.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  Englifo  Minifters  never 
fare  fo  well  as  in  a  time  of  war  with  a  foreign  power,  which  diverts  the  pri- 
vate feuds  and  animofities  of  the  nation,  and  turns  their  efforts  upon  the 
common  enemy.  As  a  foreign  war  is  favourable  to  a  Miniftry,  a  Rebellion 
is  no  lefs  dangerous ;  if  it  fucceeds,  they  are  the  firft  perfons  who  muft  fall  a 
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facrifice  to  it;  if  it  is  defeated,  they  naturally  become  odious  to  all  the  fecret 
favourers  and  abettors  of  it.  Every  method  they  make  ufe  of  for  preventing 
or  fuppreffing  it,  and  for  deterring  others  from  the  like  practices  for  the  fu- 
ture, muft  be  unacceptable  and  difpleafing  to  the  friends,  relations  and  ac- 
complices of  the  guilty.  In  cafes  where  it  is  thought  neceffary  to  make  ex- 
am jles,  it  is  the  humour  of  the  multitude  to  forget  the  crime  and  remem- 
t  .•  the  punifhment.  However,  we  have  already  feen,  and  ftill  hope  to  fee, 
1  1  many  inftances  of  mercy  in  his  Majefty's  government,  that  our  chief  Mi- 
nifters  have  more  to  fear  from  the  murmurs  of  their  too  violent  friends,  than 
from  the  reproaches  of  their  enemies. 


N°45>.  Friday,  Jtme  8. 


jam  nunc  follennes  ducere  pampas 

Ad  delubra  jwcat ^'rg- 


YEfterday  was  fet  apart  as  a  day  of  publick  Thankfgiving  for  the  late 
extraordinary  fuccclTes,  which  have  fccured  to  us  every  thing  that  can 
be  efteemed,  and  delivered  us  from  every  thing  that  can  be  appre- 
hended, by  a  Proteftant  and  a  free  people.  I  cannot  but  obferve,  upon  this 
occafion,  the  natural  tendency  in  fuch  a  national  devotion,  to  infpirc  men 
with  fentiments  of  religious  gratitude,  and  to  fwell  their  hearts  with  inward 
tranfports  of  joy  and  exultation. 

When  inftances  of  divine  favour  are  great  in  themfelves,  when  they  are  frefli 
upon  the  memory,  when  they  are  peculiar  to  a  certain  country,  and  com- 
memorated by  them  in  large  and  folemn  affemblies ;  a  man  muft  be  of  a 
very  cold  or  degenerate  temper,  whofe  heart  doth  not  burn  within  him  in 
the  midft  of  that  praile  and  adoration,  which  arifes  at  the  fame  hour 
in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  many  thoufands  of 
the  people. 

It  is  impoftible  to  read  of  extraordinary  and  national  ads  of  worihip, 
without  being  warmed  with  the  defcription,  and  feeling  fome  degree  of  that 
divine  Enthufiafm,  which  fpreads  it  felf  among  a  joyful  and  religious  mul- 
titude. A  part  of  that  exuberant  devotion,  with  which  the  whole  affem- 
bly  raifed  and  animated  one  another,  catches  a  reader  at  the  greateft  diftance 
of  time,   and  makes  him  a  kind  of  fhnrer  in  it. 

Among 
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Among  all  the  publick  folcmnites  of  this  nature,  there  is  none  in  hiftory 
fo  glorious  as  that  under  the  reign  of  King  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple.     Befides  the  great  Officers  of  State,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  all  the  elders  and   heads  of  tribes,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
ranged  under  them,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  were  fum- 
moned  to  affift  in  it.     We  may  gnefs  at  the  prodigious  number  of  this  affem- 
bly  from  the  facrifice  on   which  they   feafted,  confiding  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  fheep,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  hecatombs  of  oxen. 
When    this    vaft   congregation   was    formed    into   a   regular  proceffion   to 
attend   the  Ark   of  the  Covenant,  the  King  marched   at   the  head   of  his 
people,  with  Hymns  and   Dances,  to   the    new   Temple,    which  he    had 
erected    for   its    reception.       Jofepbus   tells  us,     that    the  Levites  lprinkled 
the  way  as  they  paffed  with  the  blood  of  Sacrifices,  and  burned  the  holy  In- 
cenfe  in  fuch  quantities  as   refreshed   the  whole  multitude  with  its  odours, 
and  filled  all  the  region  about  them  with  perfume.     When  the  Ark  was  de- 
pofited  under  the  wings  of  the  Cherubims  in  the  holy  place,  the  great  con- 
fort  of  praife  began.    It  was  enlivened  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  trumpets, 
affifted  with  a  proportionable  number  of  other  kinds  of  mufical  inflruments, 
and  accompanied  with  innumerable  voices  of  all  the  fingers  of  Ifrael,  who 
were  inftructed  and  fet  apart  to  religious  performances  of  this  kind.     As  this 
mighty  Chorus  was  extolling  their  Maker,  and  exciting  the  whole  nation 
thus  afiembled  to  the  praife   of  his  never-ceafing  goodnefs  and  mercy,  the 
Shekinah  defcended :   or   to  tell  it  in  the  more  emphatical  words  of  Holy 
Writ,  It  came  to  fafs,  as  the  trumpets  and  fingers  were  as  one,  to  make  one 
found  to  be  heard  in  praifing  and  thanking  the  Lord,  and  when  they  lift  up 
their  "voice  with  the  'trumpets   and  Cymbals,  and  Injlruments  of  mufick,  and 
praifed  the  Lord,  faying,  For  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever ; 
that  then  the  houfe  was  filed  with  a  cloud.     The  Priefts  themfelves,  not  able 
to  bear  the  awfulnefs  of  the  appearance,  retired  into  the  court  of  the  Temple, 
where  the  King  being  placed  upon  a  brazen  fcaftbld,  fo  as  to  be  feen  by  the 
whole  multitude,  blefied  the  congregation  of  Ifrael,  and  afterwards  fpread- 
ing  forth  his  hands  to  Heaven,  offered  up  that  divine  prayer  which  is  twice 
recorded  at  length  in  Scripture,  and  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
pofition  fit  to  have  proceeded  from  the  wifeft  of  men.     He  had  no  fooner 
finifhed  his  prayer,  when  a  flafli  of  fire  fell  from  Heaven  and  burned  up  the 
Sacrifice  which  lay  ready  upon  the  Altar.     The  people,  whofe  hearts  were 
gradually  moved  by  the  folemnity  of  the  whole  proceeding,  having  been  ex- 
alted by  the  religious  ftrains  of  mufick,  and  awed  by  the  appearance  of  that 
glory  which  filled  the  Temple,  feeing  now  the  miraculous  confumption  of 
the  Sacrifice,  and  obferving  the  piety  of  their  King,  who  lay  proftrate  before 

bis 
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his  Maker,  bowed  tbemfehes  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement, 
and  itiorfhipped  and  praifed  the  Lord,  faying,  For  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever. 

What  happinefs  might  not  fuch  a  kingdom  promife  to  itfelf,  where  the 
fame  elevated  fpirit  of  religion  ran  through  the  Prince,  the  Priefts,  and  the 
People !  But  I  mall  quit  this  head,  to  obferve  that  fuch  an  uncommon  fer- 
vour of  devotion  {hewed  itfelf  among  our  own  countrymen,  and  in  the 
perfons  of  three  Princes,  who  were  the  greater!;  conquerors  in  our  Enghjh 
hiftory.  Thefe  are  Edward  the  Third,  his  fon  the  Black  Prince,  and  Henry 
the  Fifth.  As  for  the  firft,  we  are  told  that,  before  the  famous  battel  of 
Creffy,  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  the  night  in  prayer,  and  in  the  morning 
received  the  facrament  with  his  fon,  the  chief  of  his  Officers  and  Nobility. 
The  night  of  that  glorious  day  was  no  lefs  pioufly  diftinguifhed  by  the  orders, 
which  he  gave  out  to  his  army,  that  they  fhould  forbear  all  infulting  of  their 
enemies,  or  boafting  of  their  own  valour,  and  employ  their  time  in  returning 
thanks  to  the  Great  Giver  of  the  vidory.  The  Black  Prince,  before  the  bat- 
tel of  Poicliers,  declared,  that  his  whole  confidence  was  in  the  Divine  af- 
fiftance;  and  after  that  great  vidory,  behaved  himfelf  in  all  particulars  like  a 
truly  chriftian  conqueror.  Eight  days  fucceffively  were  appointed  by  his  fa- 
ther in  England,  for  a  folemn  and  publick  thankfgiving ;  and  when  the  young 
Prince  returned  in  triumph  with  a  King  of  France  as  his  prifoner,  the  pomp 
of  the  day  confifted  chiefly  in  extraordinary  proceffions,  and  ads  of  devotion. 
The  behaviour  of  the  Black  Prince,  after  a  battel  in  Spain,  whereby  he  tt- 
ftored  the  King  of  Caftile  to  his  dominions,  was  no  lefs  remarkable.  When 
that  King,  tranfported  with  his  fuccefs,  flung  himfelf  upon  his  knees  to  thank 
him,  the  generous  Prince  ran  to  him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  told  him 
it  was  not  he  who  could  lay  any  claim  to  his  gratitude,  but  delired  they  might  go 
to  the  Altar  together,  and  jointly  return  their  thanks  to  whom  only  it  was  due. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  (who  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  made  a  publick  prayer 
in  the  prefence  of  his  Lords  and  Commons,  that  he  might  be  cut  off  by  an 
immediate  death,  if  Frovidence  forefaw  he  would  not  prove  a  juft  and  good 
Governor,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people)  manifeftly  derived  his  cou- 
rage from  his  piety,  and  was  fcrupuloufly  careful  not  to  afcribe  the  fuccefs  of 
it  to  himfelf.  When  he  came  within  fight  of  that  prodigious  armv,  which 
offered  him  battel  at  Agincourt,  he  ordered  all  his  cavalry  to  difmount,  and 
with  the  reft  of  his  forces,  to  implore  upon  their  knees  a  blemng  on  their  un- 
dertaking. In  a  noble  fpeech,  which  he  made  to  his  foldiers  immediately  be- 
fore the  firft  onfet,  he  took  notice  of  a  very  remarkable  circumftance,  namely 
that  this  very  day  of  battel  was  the  day  appointed  in  his  own  kingdom,  to 
offer  up  publick  devotions  for  the  proiperity  of  his  arms,  and  therefore  bid 

them 
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them  not  doubt  of  victory,  fince  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  fighting  in 
the  field,  all  the  people  of  England  were  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  for 
Their  fuccefs.  Upon  the  clofe  of  that  memorable  day,  in  which  the  King 
had  performed  wonders  with  his  own  hand,  he  ordered  the  hundred  and  fif- 
teenth Pialm  to  be  repeated  in  the  midft  of  his  victorious  army,  and  at  the 
words,  Not  unto  us,  not  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  praife,  he  himfelf,  with 
his  whole  hoft,  fell  to  the  earth  upon  their  faces,  afcribing  to  Omnipotence 
the  whole  glory  of  fo  great  an  action. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  reflection,  which  naturally  rifes  out  of 
it.  As  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  fight  of  God  and  man,  than  a 
King  and  his  people  concurring  in  fuch  extraordinary  acts  of  devotion,  one 
cannot  fuppofe  a  greater  contradiction  and  abfurdity  in  a  goverment,  than  where 
the  King  is  of  one  religion  and  the  people  of  another.  What  harmony  or 
correfpondence  can  be  expected  between  a  Sovereign  and  his  fubjects,  when 
they  cannot  join  together  in  the  moft  joyful,  the  moft  folemn,  and  moft  lau- 
dable action  of  reafonable  creatures;  in  a  word,  where  the  Prince  confiders 
his  people  as  hereticks,  and  the  people  look  upon  their  Prince  as  an  idolater ! 


N°  jo. 


Mondayt  June 


1 1 


O  quifquis  volet  impias 

Ccedes,  et  rabiem  toller  e  civic  am : 
Si  quaret  pater  urbium 

Subfcribi Jlatuis ;  indomitam  audeat 
Refrcenare  licentiam 

Clarus  pojlgenitis  — 


Hor. 


WHEN  Mahomet  had  for  many  years  endeavoured  to  propagate  his 
impofture  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and,  inftead  of  gaining  any 
number  of  profelytes,  found  his  ambition  fruftrated,  and  his  notions 
ridiculed ;  he  forbad  his  followers  the  ufe  of  argument  and  difputation  in  the 
advancing  of  his  doctrines,  and  to  rely  only  upon  the  fcimeter  for  their  fuc- 
cefs. Chriftianity,  he  obferved,  had  made  its  way  by  reafon  and  miracles, 
but  he  profefled  it  was  his  defign  to  fave  men  by  the  fword.     From  that  time 

he 
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he  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow-citizens  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal,  to 
plunder  caravans  with  a  moft  exemplary  fanctity,  and  to  fill  all  Arabia  with 
an  unnatural  medly  of  religion  and  bloodfhed. 

The  enemies  of  our  happy  eftablifhment  feem  at  prefent  to  copy  out  the 
piety  of  this  feditious  Prophet,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  his  laudable  me- 
thod of  club-law,  when  they  find  all  other  means  of  enforcing  the  abfurdity 
of  their  opinions  to  be  ineffectual.  It  was  ufual  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
for  thofe,  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  to  be  dreffed  in  an  oaken 
garland;  but  among  us,  This  has  been  a  mark  of  fuch  well-intentioned  per- 
sons, as  would  betray  their  country,  if  they  were  able,  and  beat  out  the 
brains  of  their  fellow-fubjecfs.  Nay,  the  leaders  of  this  poor  unthinking 
rabble,  to  (hew  their  wit,  have  lately  decked  them  out  of  their  kitchen- 
gardens  in  a  moft  infipid  pun,  very  well  fuited  to  the  capacity  of  fuch  fol- 
lowers. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  has  had  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  the  in- 
tention of  thefe  ingenious  demagogues:  for  by  fetting  fuch  an  unfortunate 
mark  on  their  followers,  they  have  expofed  them  to  innumerable  drubs  and 
contufions.  They  have  been  cudgelled  moft  unmercifully  in  every  part  of 
London  and  Weftminfter;  and  over  all  the  nation  have  avowed  their  principles 
to  the  unfpeakable  damage  of  their  bones.  In  fhort,  if  we  may  believe 
our  accounts  both  from  town  and  country,  the  nofes  and  ears  of  the  party 
are  very  much  diminifhed,  fince  they  have  appeared  under  this  unhappy 
diftincfion. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  fuch  an  unaccountable  frenzy  and  licentioufnefs 
fpread  through  the  bafeft  of  the  people,  of  all  parties  and  denominations, 
that  if  their  skirmifb.es  did  not  proceed  to  too  great  an  extremity,  one  would 
not  be  forry  to  fee  them  beftovving  lb  liberally,  upon  one  another,  a  cha- 
ftifement  which  they  fo  richly  deferve.  Their  thumps  and  bruiles  might 
turn  to  account,  and  fave  the  government  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  if  they 
could  beat  each  other  into  good  manners. 

Were  not  advice  thrown  away  on  fuch  a  thoughtlefs  rabble,  one  would 
recommend  to  their  ferious  conlideration  what  is  fufpected,  and  indeed 
knOwn  to  be  the  caufe  of  thefe  popular  tumults  and  commotions  in  this 
great  city.  They  are  the  Popijh  miflionaries,  that  lie  concealed  under  many 
difguifes  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  who  mix  thcmfelves  in  thefe  dark 
fcuffles,  and  animate  the  mob  to  fuch  mutual  outrages  and  infults.  This 
profligate  fpecies  of  modern  apoftles  divert  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  a  go- 
vernment, which  is  oppofite  to  their  interefts,  and  are  pleafed  to  fee  the 
broken  heads  of  hereticks,  in  what  party  foever  they  have  lifted  them- 
felves.    Their   treatment  of  our  filly  countrymen,  puts  me   in  mind  of  an 

V  ol.  IV.  S  f  f  account 
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account  in  Tavemiers  travels  through  the  Eajl-Indies.  This  Author  tells  us, 
there  is  a  great  wood  in  thofe  parts  very  plentifully  flocked  with  monkies; 
that  a  large  high-way  runs  through  the  middle  of  this  wood  >  and  that  the 
monkies  who  live  on  the  one  fide  of  this  high-way,  are  declared  enemies  to 
thofe  who  live  on  the  other.  When  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  a 
mind  to  give  themfelves  a  diverlion,  it  is  ufual  for  them  to  fet  thefe  poor 
animals  together  by  the  ears ;  which  they  do  after  this  manner.  They  place 
feveral  pots  of  rice  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  great  heaps  of  cudgels* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  pot.  The  monkies,  on  the  firft  difcovery  of 
thefe  provifions,  defcend  from  the  trees  on  either  fide  in  prodigious  num- 
bers, take  up  the  arms,  with  which  their  good  friends  have  furnifhed  them, 
and  belabour  one  another  with  a  florm  of  thwacks,  to  the  no  final!  mirth 
and  entertainment  of  the  beholders.  This  mob  of  monkies  act  however  fo 
far  reafonably  in  this  point,  as  the  victorious  fide  of  the  wood  find,  upon 
the  repulfe  of  their  enemies,  a  confiderable  booty  on  the  field  of  battel  j 
whereas  our  party-mobs  are  betrayed  into  the  fray  without  any  profpect  of 

the  feaft. 

If  our  common  people  have  not  virtue  enough  left  among  them,  to  lay 
afide  this  wicked  and  unnatural  hatred  which  is  crept  into  their  hearts 
againft  one  another,  nor  fenfe  enough  to  refift  the  artifice  of  thofe  incendia- 
ries, who  would  animate  them  to  the  deftruction  of  their  country;  it  is 
high  time  for  the  government  to  exert  it  felf  in  the  reprerling  of  fuch  fe- 
ditious  tumults  and  commotions.  If  that  extraordinary  lenity  and  forbea- 
rance which  has  been  hitherto  lhewn  on  thofe  occafions,  proves  ineffectual 
to  that  purpofe,  thefe  mifcreants  of  the  community  ought  to  be  made  fen- 
fible,  that  our  conftitution  is  armed  with  a  fufiicient  force  for  the  refor- 
mation of  fuch  diforders,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  publick  peace. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  affront  to  religion,  than  fuch  a  tumultuous  ri- 
fing  of  the  people,  who  diftinguifh  the  times  fet  apart  for  the  national  de- 
votions by  the  moft  brutal  fcenes  of  violence,  clamour,  and  intemperance. 
The  day  begins  with  a  thankfgiving,  and  ends  in  a  riot.  Inftead  of  the 
voice  of  mutual  joy  and  gladnefs,  there  is  nothing  heard  in  our  ftreets  but 
opprobrious  language,  ribaldry  and  contention. 

As  fuch  a  practice  is  fcandalous  to  our  religion,  fo  it  is  no  lefs  a  reproach 
to  our  government.  We  are  become  a  by-word  among  the  nations  for  our 
ridiculous  feuds  and  animofities,  and  fill  all  the  publick  prints  of  Europe  with 
the  accounts  of  our  midnight  brawls  and  confufions. 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  to  private  perfons,  from  thefe  vile  difturbers  of 
the  commonwealth,  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated.  The  great  and  inno- 
cent are  infultedby  the  fcum  andrefufe  of  the  people.    Several  poor  wretches, 

who 
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who  have  engaged  in  thefe  commotions,  have  been  difabled,  for  their  lives, 
from  doing  any  good  to  their  families  and  dependents)  nay,  feveral  of  them 
have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  their  own  inexcufable  folly  and  madnefs.  Should 
the  government  be  wearied  out  of  its  prefent  patience  and  forbearance,  and 
forced  to  execute  all  thofe  powers  with  which  it  is  inverted  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  publick  peace;  what  is  to  be  expected  by  fuch  heaps  of  tur- 
bulent and  feditious  men! 

Thefe  and  the  like  confiderations  though  they  may  have  no  influence  on 
the  headftrong  unruly  multitude,  ought  to  fink  into  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
are  their  abettors,  and  who  if  they  efcape  the  punifliment  here  due  to  them, 
mud  very  well  know  that  thefe  feveral  mifchiefs  will  be  one  day  laid  to  their 
charge. 


N°  51.  Friday,  June  1  j. 


Quod  fi  in  hoc  erro,  libenter  erro;  nee  tnihi  hunc   error  em,  quo  deleft  or,  dum 
vivo,  extorqueri  volo,  Cicer. 


AS  there  is  nothing  which  more  improves  the  mind  of  man,  than  the 
reading  of  ancient  Authors,  when  it  is  done  with  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion ;  fo  there  is  nothing  which  gives  a  more  unlucky  turn  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  Reader,  when  he  wants  difcernment,  and  loves  and  admires 
the  characters  and  actions  of  men  in  a  wrong  place.  Alexander  the  Great 
Was  fo  inflamed  with  falfe  notions  of  glory,  by  reading  the  ftory  of  Achilles 
in  the  Iliad,  that  after  having  taken  a  town,  he  ordered  the  Governor,  who 
had  made  a  gallant  defence,  to  be  bound  by  the  feet  to  his  chariot,  and  af- 
terwards dragged  the  brave  man  round  the  city,  becaufe  Hector  had  been 
treated  in  the  fame  barbarous  manner  by  his  admired  hero. 

Many  Englijhmen  have  proved  very  pernicious  to  their  own  country,  by 
following  blindly  the  examples  of  perfons  to  be  met  with  in  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftory,  who  acted  in  conformity  with  their  own  governments,  after 
a  quite  different  manner,  than  they  would  have  acted  in  a  constitution  like 
that  of  ours.  Such  a  method  of  proceeding  is  as  unreafonable  in  a  politician, 
as  it  would  be  in  a  husbandman  to  make  ufe  of  Virgil's  precepts  of  agri- 

Sf f  2  culture, 
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culture,  in  managing  the  foil  of  our  country,  that  lies  in  a  quite  different 
climate,  and  under  the  influence  of  almoft  another  Sun. 

Our  regicides  in  the  commimon  of  the  moft  execrable  murder  ufed  to 
juftify  themfelves  from  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  not  confidering  that  Cajar, 
from  the  condition  of  a  fellow-citizen,  had  rifen  by  the  moft  indirect  me- 
thods, and  broken  through  all  the  laws  of  the  community,  to  place  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  enflave  his  country.  On  the  other 
fide,  feveral  of  our  Englifo  Readers,  having  obferved  that  a  pafhve  and  un- 
limited obedience  was  payed  to  Roman  Emperors,  who  were  poffeffed  of  the 
whole  legiflative,  as  well  as  executive  power,  have  formerly  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  the  fame  kind  of  obedience,  where  there  is  not  the  fame  kind  of 
authority. 

Inftrudtions  therefore  to  be  learned  from  hiftories  of  this  nature,  are  only 
fuch  as  arife  from  particulars  agreeable  to  all  communities,  or  from  fuch  as 
are  common  to  our  own  conftitution,  and  to  that  of  which  we  read.  A  te- 
natious  adherence  to  the  rights  and  liberties  tranfmitted  from  a  wife  and  vir- 
tuous anceftry,.  publick  fpirit  and  a  love  of  one's  country,  fubmiffion  to  efta- 
blifhed  laws,  impartial  adminiftrations  of  juftice,  a  ftricT:  regard  to  national 
faith,  with  feveral  other  duties,  which  are  the  fupports  and  ornaments  of 
government  in  general,  cannot  be  too  much  admired  among  the  States  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  nor  too  much  imitated  by  our  own  community. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd,  than  for  men,  who  are  converfant  in 
thefe  ancient  Authors,  to  contract  fuch  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  to  fancy  we  are  in  the  wrong  in  every  circumftance  whereby  we 
deviate  from  their  moral  or  political  conduct.  Yet  nothing  hath  been  more 
ufual,  than  for  men  of  warm  heads  to  refine  themfelves  up  into  this  kind  of 
State-pedantry:  like  the  country  fchool-mafter,  who,  being  ufed  for  many 
years  to  admire  Jupiter,  Mars,  Bacchus  and  Apollo,  that  appear  with  fo  much 
advantage  in  claffick  Authors,  made  an  attempt  to  revive  the  worfhip  of  the 
heathen  gods.  In  fhort,  we  find  many  worthy  Gentlemen,  whofe  brains  have 
been  as  much  turned  by  this  kind  of  reading,  as  the  grave  Knight's  of  Mancha 
were  by  his  unwearied  application  to  books  of  Knight-erranty. 

To  prevent  fuch  mifchiefs  from  arifing  out  of  ftudies,  which,  when  right- 
ly conducted,  may  turn  very  much  to  our  advantage,  I  fhall  venture  to  affert, 
that  in  our  perufal  of  Greek  or  Roman  Authors,  it  is  impoffible  to  find  a  re- 
ligious or  civil  conftitution,  any  way  comparable  to  that  which  we  enjoy  in 
our  own  country.  Had  not  our  religion  been  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 
the  ancient  heathens,  it  would  never  have  made  its  way  through  Paganifm, 
with  that  amazing  progrefs  and  activity.  Its  victories  were  the  victories  of 
reafon  unaflifled  by  the  force  of  human  power,  and  as  gentle  as  the  triumphs 

of 
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of  light  over  darknefs.  The  fudden  reformation  which  it  made  among  man- 
kind, and  which  was  fo  juftly  and  frequently  boaftcd  of  by  the  firft  apologifh 
for  Christianity,  (hews  how  infinitely  preferable  it  is  to  any  fyftem  of  religi- 
on, that  prevailed  in  the  world  before  its  appearance.  This  pre-eminence  of 
Chriftianity  to  any  other  general  religious  fcheme,  which  preceded  it,  ap- 
pears likewife  from  this  particular,  that  the  mod  eminent  and  the  moft  en- 
lightened among  the  Pagan  Philofophers  difclaimed  many  of  thofe  fuperftiti- 
ous  follies,  which  are  condemned  by  revealed  religion,  and  preached  up  feve- 
ral  of  thofe  doctrines  which  are  fome  of  the  moft  efiential  parts  of  it. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  that  ftrange  motive  which  is  made 
ufe  of  in  the  hiftory  of  free-thinking,  to  incline  us  to  depart  from  the  reveal- 
ed doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  as  adhered  to  by  the  people  of  Great-Britain 
becaufe  Socrates,  with  feveral  other  eminent  Greeks,  and  Cicero,  with  many 
other  learned  Romans,  did  iri  the  like  manner  depart  from  the  religious  noti- 
ons of  their  own  country-men.  Now  this  Author  fliould  have  confidered, 
that  thofe  very  points,  in  which  thefe  wife  men  difagreed  from  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  are  points  in  which  they  agreed  with  the  received  doctrines  of 
our  nation.  The  free-thinking  conlifted  in  aflerting  the  unity  and  immate- 
riality of  the  Godhead,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  a  ftate  of  future  rewards 
and  punifhments,  and  the  neceffity  of  virtue,  exclufive  of  all  filly  and  iuper- 
ftitious  practices,  to  procure  the  happinefs  of  a  feparate  ftate.  They  were 
therefore  only  free-thinkers,  fo  far  forth  as  they  approached  to  the  doctrines 
of  Chriftianity,  that  is,  to  thofe  very  doctrines  which  this  kind  of  Authors 
would  perfuade  us,  as  Free-thinkers,  to  doubt  the  truth  of.  Now  I  would 
appeal  to  any  reafonable  perfon,  whether  thefe  great  men  fliould  not  have 
been  propofed  to  our  imitation,  rather  as  they  embraced  thefe  divine  truths, 
than  only  upon  the  account  of  their  breaking  loofe  from  the  common  noti- 
ons of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  this  would  difappoint  the  general  tendency 
of  fuch  writings. 

I  fliall  only  add  under  this  head,  that  as  Chriftianity  recovered  the  law  of 
nature  out  of  all  thofe  errors  and  corruptions,  with  which  it  was  over-grown  in 
the  times  of  Paganifm,  our  national  religion  has  reftored  Chriftianity  it  felf 
to  that  purity  and  fimplicity  in  which  it  appeared,  before  it  was  gradu- 
ally difguifed  and  loft  among  die  vanities  and  fuperftitions  of  the  Romijh 
Church. 

That  our  civil  conftitution  is  preferable  to  any  among  the  Greeks  or  Re- 
mans, may  appear  from  this  fingle  consideration  j  that  the  greateft  Theorifts 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  among  thofe  very  people,  have  given  the  prefe- 
rence to  fuch  a  form  of  government,  as  that  which  obtains  in  this  kingdom, 
above  any  other  form  whatfoever.     I   fhall  mention  Arijiotle,  Pohbius  and 

Cicero, 
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Cicero,  that  is,  the  greateftPhilofopher,  the  raoft  impartial  Hiftorian,  and  the 
moft  confummate  Statesman  of  all  antiquity.  Thefe  famous  Authors  give  the 
pre-eminence  to  a  mixed  government  confuting  of  three  branches,  the  regal,  the 
noble,  and  the  popular.  It  would  be  very  ealy  to  prove,  not  only  the  reafo- 
nablenefs  of  this  pofition,  but  to  (hew,  that  there  was  never  any  conftitution 
among  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  in  which  thefe  three  branches  were  fo  well 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  inverted  with  fuch  fuitable  proportions  of 
power,  and  concurred  together  in  the  legiflature,  that  is,  in  the  moft  fove- 
reign  acts  of  government,  with  fuch  a  neceflary  confent  and  harmony,  as  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  conftitution  of  this  kingdom.  But  I  have  obferved,  in 
a  foregoing  paper,  how  defective  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  in  this  par- 
ticular, when  compared  with  our  own  form  of  government ;  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  for  the  Reader,  upon  tingling  out  any  other  ancient  State,  to  find 
how  far  it  will  fuffer  in  the  parallel. 


No  52. 


Monday,  June  18. 


An  tu  populum  Romanum  efe  ilium  put  as  qui  conjlat  ex  iis,  qui  mercede  condu- 
cuntur  ?  qui  impelluntur,  ut  vim  offer  ant  magijlratibus  ?  at  obfideant  fena- 
tum  ?  optent  quotidie  c&dem,  incendia,  rapinas  ?  quern  tu  tamen  populum  nifi 
tabernis  claujis,  frequentare  non  poteras :  cui  populo  duces  Ventidios,  Lolliost 
Sergios,  prcefeceras.  O  fpeciem,  dignitatemque  populi  Romani,  quam  Regesy 
quam  nationes  extera,  quam  gentes  ultima  pertimefcunt;  multitudinem  Bbmt- 
mem  exfervis  conduSlis,  exfacinorofis,  ex  egentibus  congregatam  f        Cicer. 


THERE  is  in  all  governments  a  certain  temper  of  mind,  natural  to 
the  Patriots  and  lovers  of  their  conftitution,  which  may  be  called 
State-jealoufy.  It  is  this  which  makes  them  apprehenfive  of  every 
tendency  in  the  people,  or  in  any  particular  member  of  the  community,  to 
endanger  or  difturb  that  form  of  rule,  which  is  eftabliftied  by  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  their  country.  This  political  jealoufy  is  absolutely  requifite  in 
fome  degree  for  the  prefervation  of  a  government,  and  very  reafonable  in  per- 
fons  who  are  perfwaded  of  the  excellency  of  their  conftitution,  and  believe 
that  they  derive  from  it  the  moft  valuable  bleffings  of  fociety. 

This 
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This  publick-fpirited  paffion  is  more  ftrong  and  adtive  under  fome  govern- 
ments, than  others.     The  Commonwealth  of  Venice,  which  hath  fubfifted  by 
it  for  near  fourteen  hundred  years,  is  fo  jealous  of  all  its  members,  that  it 
keeps  continual  fpies  upon  their  adlions;  and  if  any  one  of  them  prefume  to 
cenfure  the  eftablifhed  plan  of  that  Republick,  or  touch  upon  any  of  its  fun- 
damentals, he  is  brought  before  a  fecret  Council  of  State,   tried  in  a  moft  ri- 
gorous manner,  and  put   to  death  without  mercy.     The  ufuaiway  of  pro- 
ceeding with  perfons  who  difcover  themfelves  unfatisfied  with  the  title  of  their 
Sovereign  in  Defpotick    governments,  is  to  confine  the  malecontent,    if  his 
crimes  are  not  capital,  to  fome  caftle  or  dungeon  for  life.     There  is  indeed  no 
constitution,  fo  tame  and  carelefs  of  their  own  defence,  where  any  perfon 
dares  to  give  the  leaft  fign  or  intimation  of  being  a  traitor  in  his  heart.     Our 
Engli/h  hiftory  furnirties  us  with  many  examples  of  great  feverities  during  the 
difputes  between  the  Houfesof  fork  and  Lancanjier,  inflicted  on  fuch  perfons  as 
fhe wed  their  difaffect  ion  to  the  Prince  who  was  on  the  throne.  Everyone  knows, 
that  a  factious  Inn-keeper,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  for  a  faucy  pun,  which  reflected,  in  a  very  dark  and 
diftant  manner,  upon  the  title  of  that  Prince  to  the  Crown.     I  do  not  men- 
tion the  practice  of  other  governments,  as  what  fhould  be  imitated  in  ours 
which,  God  be  thanked,  affords  us  all  the  reafonable  liberty  of  fpeech  and 
action,  fuited  to  a  free  people  -,  nor  do  I  take  notice  of  this  laft  inftance  of 
feverity  in  our  own  country,  to  juftify  fuch  a  proceeding,  but  only  to  dis- 
play the  mildnefs  and  forbearnce  made  ufe  of  under  the  reign  of  his  prefent 
Majefty.     It  may,  however,  turn  to  the  advantage  of  thofe,  who  have  been 
inftrumental  in  ftirring  up  the  late  tumults  and  feditions  among  the  people, 
to  confider  the  treatment  which  fuch  a  lawlefs  ungoverned  rabble  would  have 
met  with  in  any  other  country,  and  under  any  other  Soveregin. 

Thefc  incendiaries  have  had  the  art  to  work  up  into  the  moft  unnatural 
ferments,  the  moft  heavy  and  ftupid  part  of  the  community  >  and,  if  I  may 
ufe  a  fine  faying  of  Terence  upon  another  occafion,  to  convert  fools  into  mad- 
men. This  frenzy  hath  been  raifed  among  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  ic 
has  lately  difcovered  it  felf  in  a  fedition  which  is  without  a  parallel.  They 
have  had  the  fool-hardinefs  to  fet  a  mark  upon  themfelves  on  the  Pretender's 
birth-day,  as  the  declared  friends  to  his  caufe,  and  profeft  enemies  to  their 
King  and  country.  How  fatal  would  fuch  a  diftinction,  of  which  every  one 
knew  the  meaning,  have  proved  in  former  reigns,  when  many  a  circum- 
ftance  of  lefs  fignificancy  has  been  conftrued  into  an  Overt  Act  of  High  Trea- 
fon  !  This  unexampled  piece  of  infolence  will  appear  under  its  juft  aggrava- 
tions, if  we  confider  in  the  firft  place,  that  it  was  aimed  perfonally  at  the 
King. 
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I  do  not  remember  among  any  of  our  popular  commotions,  when  marks 
of  this  nature  have  been  in  fafhion,  that  either  fide  were  fo  void  of  common 
fenfe,  as  to  intimate  by  them  an  averfion  to  their  Sovereign.    His  perfon  was 
ftill  held  as  facred  by  both  parties.     The  contention  was  not  who  fhould  be 
the  Monarch  over  them,  but  whofe  fcheme  of  policy  fhould  take  place  in 
his  adminiftration.     This  was  the  conduct  of  Whigs  and  Tories  under  King 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  when  men  avowed  their  principles  in  different 
coloured  ribbons.     Nay,  in  the  times  of  the  great  rebellion,  the  avowed  dis- 
affection of  the  people  always  terminated  in  evil  Counfellors.     Such  an  open 
outrage  upon  Majefty,  fuch  an  oftentation  of  diiloyalty,  was  referved  for  that 
infamous  rabble  of  Englifimeny  who  may  be  juftly  looked  upon  as  the  fcan- 
dal  of  the  prefent  age,  and  the  moft  fhamelefs  and  abandoned  race  of  men 
that  our  nation  has  yet  produced. 

In  the  next  place.  It  is  very  peculiar  to  this  mob  of  malecontents,  that 
thev  did  not  only  diftinguifti  themfelves  againft  their  King,  but  againft  a 
King  poffefled  of  all  the  power  of  the  nation,  and  one  who  had  fo  very  lately 
crullied  all  thofe  of  the  fame  principles,  that  had  bravery  enough  to  avow 
them  in  the  field  of  battel.  When  ever  was  there  an  inftance  of  a  King  who 
was  not  contemptible  for  his  weaknefs,  and  want  of  power  to  refent,  infulted 
by  a  few  of  his  unarmed  daftard  Subjects? 

It  is  plain,  from  this  fingle  confideration,  that  fuch  a  bafe  ungenerous  race 
of  men  could  rely  upon  nothing  for  their  fafety  in  this  affront  to  his  Majefty, 
but  the  known  gentlenefs  and  lenity  of  his  government.  Inftead  of  being  de- 
terred by  knowing  that  he  had  in  his  hands  the  power  to  punifti  them,  they 
were  encouraged  by  knowing  that  he  had  not  the  inclination.  In  a  word, 
they  prefumed  upon  that  mercy  which  in  all  their  conventions  they  endea- 
vour to  depreciate  and  mifreprefent. 

It  is  a  very  fenfib'le  concern  to  every  one,  who  has  a  true  and  unfeigned 
refpect  of  our  national  religion,  to  hear  thefe  vile  mifcreants  calling  themfelves 
fons  of  the  Church  of  England,  amidft  fuch  impious  tumults  and  diforders ; 
and  joining  in  the  cry  of  High-church,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  bear  a 
badge,  which  implies  their  inclination  to  deftroy  the  reformed  religion.  Their 
concern  for  the  church  always  rifes  higheft,  when  they  are  acting  in  direct 
oppofition  to  its  doctrines.     Our  ftreets  are  filled  at  the  fame  time  with  zeal 
3nd  drunkennefs,  riots  and  religion.     We  muft  confefs,  if  noife  and  clamour, 
{lander  and  calumny,  treafon  and  perjury,  were  articles  of  their  Communion, 
there  would  be  none  living  more  punctual  in  the  performance  of  their  duties; 
but  if  a  peaceable  behaviour,  a  love  of  truth,  and  Ja  fubmifllon  to  Superiors, 
are  the  genuine  marks  of  our  profeffion,  we  ought  to  be  very  heartily  alliamed 
of  fuch  a  profligate  brotherhood.  Or  if  we  will  ftill  think  and  own  thefe  men  to 

be 
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be  true  fons  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  dare  fay  there  is  no  church  in  Eu- 
rope which  will  envy  her  the  glory  of  fuch  difciples.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  are  not  fo  fond  of  party,  as  to  look  upon  a  man,  becaufe  he  is  a  bad  chri- 
flian,  to  be  a  good  Church  of  England  man. 


N  °  5  3 .  Friday,  June  1 1. 


Bellua  Centiceps.  Hor. 


THERE  is  fcarce  any  man  in  England,  of  what  denomination  foever, 
that  is  not  a  Free-thinker  in  politicks,  and  hath  not  fome  particular 
notions  of  his  own,  by  which  he  diftinguifhes  himfelf  from  the  reft 
of  the  community.  Our  Ifland,  which  was  formerly  called  a  nation  of  Saints, 
may  now  be  called  a  nation  of  Statefmen.  Almoft  every  age,  profeflion, 
and  fex  among  us,  has  its  favourite  fet  of  Minifters,  and  fcheme  of  go- 
vernment. 

Our  children  are  initiated  into  factions  before  they  know  their  right  hand 
from  their  left.  They  no  fooner  begin  to  fpeak,  but  Whig  and  Tory  are  the 
firft  words  they  learn.  They  are  taught  in  their  infancy  to  hate  one  half  of 
the  nation ;  and  contract  all  the  virulence  and  pafTion  of  a  party,  before  they 
come  to  the  ufe  of  their  reafon. 

As  for  our  Nobility,  they  are  politicians  by  birth ;  and  though  the  Com- 
mons of  the  nation  delegate  their  power  in  the  community  to  certain  reprefen- 
tatives,  every  one  referves  to  himfelf  a  private  jurifdidlion,  or  privilege,  of 
cenfuring  their  conduct,  and  rectifying  the  Legiflature.  There  is  fcarce  a 
frefli-man  in  either  Univerfity,  who  is  not  able  to  mend  the  conftitution  in 
feveral  particulars.  We  fee  'Squires  and  Yeomen  coming  up  to  town  every 
day,  fo  full  of  politicks,  that,  to  ufe  the  thought  of  an  ingenious  Gentle- 
man, we  are  frequently  put  in  mind  of  Roman  Dictators,  who  were  called 
from  the  plough.  I  have  often  heard  of  a  fenior  Alderman  in  Buckingham- 
JJoire,  who,  at  all  publick  meetings,  grows  drunk  in  praife  of  Ariftocracy,  and 
is  as  often  encountered  by  an  old  Juftice  of  the  Peace  who  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  will  talk  you  from  morning  till  night  on  the  Gothic  balance. 
Who  hath  not  obferved  feveral  parifh  Clerks,  that  have  ranfacked  Hopkins  and 
Sternhold,  for  ftaves  in  favour  of  the  race  of  Jacob;  after  the  eximple  of 
their  politick  predeceflbrs  in  Oliver's  days,  who  on  every  Sabbath  were  for 
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binding  Kings  in  chains,  and  Nobles  in  links  of  iron  !  You  can  fcarce  fee  a  bench 
of  porters  without  two  or  three  cafuifts  in  it,  that  will  fettle  you  the  right  of 
Princes,  and  flate  the  bounds  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  power,  in  the 
drinking  of  a  pot  of  ale.  What  is  more  ufual  than  on  a  rejoicing  night  to 
meet  with  a  drunken  cobler  bawling  out  for  the  church,  and  perhaps  knock- 
ed down  a  little  after,  by  an  enemy  in  his  own  profefiion,  who  is  a  lover  of 
moderation ! 

We  have  taken  notice  in  former  papers  of  this  political  ferment  being  got 
into  the  female  fex,  and  of  the  wild  work  it  makes  among  them.  We  have 
had  a  late  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  it  in  a  conteft  between  a  fifter  of  the 
White  Rofe,  and  a  beautiful  and  loyal  young  Lady,  who  to  lhew  her  zeal  for  Re- 
volution- principles,  had  adorned  her  pretty  bofom  with  a  Siveet  William. 
The  rabble  of  the  fex  have  not  been  afhamed  very  lately  to  gather  about  bon- 
fires, and  fcream  out  their  principles  in  the  publick  flreets.  In  fhort,  there 
is  hardly  a  female  in  this  our  metropolis,  who  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  our 
highefl  controverfies  in  church  and  flate.  We  have  feveral  oifler-women 
that  hold  the  unlawfulnefs  of  Epifcopacy ;  and  cinder-wenches  that  are  great 
ft,icklers  for  indefeafible  right. 

Of  all  the  ways  and  means  by  which  this  political  humour  hath  been  pro- 
pagated among  the  people  of  Great-Britain,  I  cannot  fingle  out  any  To  pre- 
valent and  univerfal,  as  the  late  conftant  application  of  the  prefs  to  the  pub- 
lifhing  of  State-matters.  We  hear  of  feveral  that  are  newly  erected  in  the 
country,  and  fet  apart  for  this  particular  ufe.  For,  it  feems,  the  people  of 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  other  large  towns,  are  refolved  to  be  as  great  politi- 
cians as  the  Inabitants  of  London  and  Weftminjler ;  and  deal  out  fuch  news  of 
their  own  printing,  as  is  beft  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  market-people,  and 
the  tafle  of  the  county. 

One  cannot  but  be  forry,  for  the  fake  of  thefe  places,  that  fuch  a  pernici- 
ous machine  is  erected  among  them ;  for  it  is  very  well  known  here,  that  the 
making  of  the  politician  is  the  breaking  of  the  tradefman.  When  a  citizen 
turns  a  Machiavel,  he  grows  too  cunning  to  mind  his  own  bufinefs;  and  I 
have  heard  a  curious  obfervation,  that  the  woollen  manufacture  has  of  late 
years  decayed  in  proportion  as  the  paper  manufacture  has  encreafed.  Whe- 
ther the  one  may  not  properly  be  looked  upon  as  the  occafion  of  the  other,  I 
fhall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  perfons  more  profound  in  political  enquiries. 

As  our  news-writers  record  many  facts  which,  to  ufe  their  own  phrafe,  af- 
ford great  matter  of  Speculation,  their  Readers  fpeculate  accordingly,  and  by 
their  variety  of  conjectures,  in  a  few  years  become  confummate  Statefmen  j 
befides,  as  their  papers  are  filled  with  a  different  party-fpirit,  they  naturally 
divide  the  people  into  different  fentiments,  who  generally  confider  rather  the 
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principles,  than  the  truth  of  the  news-writer.  This  humour  prevails  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  there  are  feveral  well-meaning  perfons  in  the  nation,  who  have 
beenfomif-ledby  their  favourite  Authors  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  prefent  con- 
tention between  the  Turk  and  the  Emperor,  they  are  gone  over  infenfibly  from 
the  interests  ofChriftianity,  and  become  well-wiihers  to  the  Mahometan  caufe. 
In  a  word,  almoft  every  news-writer  has  his  feci:,  which  (confidering  the  na- 
tural genius  of  our  countrymen  to  mix,  vary,  or  refine  in  notions  of  ftate) 
furnifhes  every  man,  by  degrees,  with  a  particular  fyftem  of  policy.  For, 
however  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general  fcheme  of  his  party,  it  is  ftill 
with  certain  referves  and  deviations,  and  with  a  falvo  to  his  own  private  judg- 
ment. 

Among  this  innumerable  herd  of  politicians,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of 
one  fett,  who  do  not  feem  to  play  fair  with  the  reft  of  the  fraternity,  and 
make  a  very  confiderable  clafs  of  men.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  we  may  call  the 
Afterwife,  who,  when  any  project  fails,  or  hath  not  had  its  defired  effect, 
forefaw  all  the  inconveniencies  that  would  arife  from  it,  though  they  kept 
their  thoughts  to  themfelves  till  they  difcovered  the  irtue.  Nay,  there  is  no- 
thing more  ufual  than  for  lbme  of  thefe  wife  men,  who  applauded  publick 
meafures,  before  they  were  put  in  execution,  to  condemn  them  upon  their 
proving  unfuccefsful.  The  dictators  in  Coffee-houfes  are  generally  of  this 
rank,  who  often  give  fhrewd  intimations  that  things  would  have  taken  another 
turn,  had  they  been  members  of  the  cabinet. 

How  difficult  muft  it  be  for  any  form  of  government  to  continue  undiftur- 
bed,  or  any  ruler  to  live  uncenfured,  where  every  one  of  the  community  is 
thus  qualified  for  modelling  the  conftitution,  and  is  fo  good  a  judge  in  matters 
of  ftate !  A  famous  French  wit,  to  fhew  how  the  Monarch  of  that  nation, 
who  has  no  partners  in  his  Soveraignty,  is  better  able  to  make  his  way  through 
all  the  difficulties  of  government,  than  an  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  acts  in 
concert  with  many  inferior  Fellow-foveraigns ;  compares  the  firft  to  a  ferpent 
with  many  tails  to  one  head;  and  the  other  to  a  ferpent  with  one  tail  to  many 
heads;  and  puts  the  queftion,  which  of  them  is  like  to  glide  with  moft  eafe 
and  a&ivity  through  a  thicket?  The  fame  comparifon  will  hold  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  a  nation  conducted  by  a  Miniftry,  or  a  whole  kingdom  of  politicians. 
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Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 
Nuper  folicitum  qua  mihi  ttzdium, 
Nunc  deftderium,  curaque  non  levis. 


Hor. 


THE  general  divifion  of  the  Britifi  nation  is  into  Whigs  and  Tories,, 
there  being  very  few,  if  any,  who  ftand  neuters  in  the  difpute,  without 
ranging  themfelves  under  one  of  thefe  denominations.  One  would 
therefore  be  apt  to  think,  that  every  member  of  the  community,  who  em- 
braces with  vehemence  the  principles  of  either  of  thefe  parties,  had  tho- 
roughly fifted  and  examined  them,  and  was  fecretly  convinced  of  their  pre- 
ference to  thofe  of  that. party  which  he  rejects.  And.  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
moft  of  our  fellow-fubjects  are  guided  in  this  particular,  either  by  the  pre- 
judice of  education,  private  intereft,  perfonal  friendfhips,  or  a  deference  to, 
the  judgment  of  thofe,  who  perhaps,  in  their  own  hearts  difapprove  the  o- 
pinions  which  they  induftrioufly  fpread  among  the  multitude.  Nay,  there  is' 
nothing  more  undoubtedly  true,  than  that  great  numbers  of  one  fide  concur, 
in  reality  with  the  notions  of  thofe  whom  they  oppofe,  were  they  able  to  ex- 
plain their  implicit  fentiments,  and  to  tell  their  own  meaning. 

However,  as  it  becomes  every  reafonable  man  to  examine  thofe  principles 
by  which  he  acts,  I  fhall  in  this  paper  felect  fome  considerations,  out  of  ma- 
ny, that  might  be  infifted  on,  to  (hew  the  preference  of  what  is  generally- 
called  the  Whig-fcheme,  to  that  which  is  efpoufed  by  the  Tories.. 

This  will  appear  in  the  firft  place,  if  we  reflect  upon  the.  tendency  06 
their  refpective  principles,  fuppofing  them  carried  to  their  utmoft  extremity. 
For  if,  in  this  cafe,  the  worft  confequences  of  the  one  are  more  elegible 
than  the  worfl  confequences  of  the  other,  it  is  a  plain  argument,  that  thofe 
principles  are  the  moft  elegible  of  the  two,  whofe  effects  are  the  leaft  per- 
nicious. Now  the  tendency  of  thefe  two  different  fets  of  principles,  as 
they  are  charged  upon  each  party  by  its  antagonifts,  is  as  follows.  The  To- 
ries tell  us,  that  the  Whig-fcheme  would  end  in  Presbyterianifm  and  a  Com- 
mon-wealth. The  Whigs  tell  us,  on   the  other  fide,  that  the  Tory-fcheme 

4.  would 
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would  terminate  in  Popery  and  arbitrary  government.  Were  thefe  re- 
proaches mutually  true;  which  would  be  moft  preferable  to  any  man  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  Presbyterianifm  and  a  republican  form  of  government,  or  Popery 
and  Tyranny  ?  Both  extremes  are  indeed  dreadful,  but  not  equally  fo  ;  both  to 
be  regarded  with  the  utmoft  averfion  by  the  friends  of  our  conftitution,  and 
lovers  of  our  country  :  but  if  one  of  them  were  inevitable,  who  would  not 
rather  chufe  to  live  under  a  ftate  of  exceffive  liberty,  than  of  llavery,  and 
not  prefer  a  religion  that  differs  from  our  own  in  the  circumftantials,  before 
one  that  differs  from  it  in  the  effentials  of  Chriftianity! 

Secondly,  Let  us  look  into  the  hiftory  of  England,  and  fee  under  which 
of  thefe  two  fchemes  the  nation  has  enjoyed  moft  honour  and  profperity.  If 
we  obferve  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  firft  (which 
an  impudent  Frenchman  calls  the  reigns  of  King  Elizabeth  and  Queen  James) 
We  find  the  Whig-fcheme  took,  place  under  the  firft,  and  the  Tory-icheme 
under  the  latter.  The  firft,  in  whom  the  Whigs  have  always  gloried,  op- 
pofed  and  humbled  the  moft  powerful  among  the  Roman  Catholick  Princes; 
raifed  and  fupported  the  Dutch;  aftifted  the  French  Proteftants;  and  made  the 
reformed  religion  an  over-balance  for  Popery  through  all  Europe.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  fucceffor  aggrandized  the  Catholick  King  ;  alienated  himfelf  from  the 
Dutch-,  fuffered  the  French  power  to  encreafe,  till  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it  ; 
and  abandoned  the  interefts  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  grand-father  to  his  prefent 
Majefty,  which  might  have  fpread  the  reformed  religion  through  all  Germany. 
I  need  not  defcribe  to  the  Reader  the  different  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  as  to 
its  reputation,  trade,  and  wealth,  under  thefe  two  reigns.  We  might,  after 
this,  compare  the  figure  in  which  thefe  kingdoms,  and. the  whole  Proteftant 
intereft  of  Europe,  were  placed  by  the  conduct  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  that  of  King  William ;  and  every  one  knows  which  of  the  fchemes  pre- 
vailed in  each  of  thofe  reigns.  I  fhall  not  impute  to  any  Tory-fcheme  the 
adminiftration  of  King  James  the  Second,  on  condition  that  they  do  not  re- 
proach the  Whigs  with  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver;  as  being  fatisfied  that  the 
principles  of  thofe  governments  are  reflectively  difclaimed  and  abhorred  by 
all  the  men  of  fenfe  and  virtue  in  both  parties,  as  they  now  ftand.  But  wc 
have  a  frefti  inftance  which  will  be  remembered  with  grief  by  the  prefent 
age  and  all  our  poflerity,  of  the  influence  both  of  Whig  and  Tory  principles 
■in  the  late  reign.  Was  England  ever  fo  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  as  in 
that  part  of  it  when  the  firft  prevailed  ?  or  was  it  ever  more  contemptible 
than  when  the  laft  took  place  ? 

I  fhall  add,  under  this  head,  the  preference  of  the  Whig-fcheme,  with  re- 
gard to  foreigners.  All  the  Proteftant  States  of  Europe,  who  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  neutral  judges  between  both  parties,  and  are  well-wifhers  to  us  kn 

general. 
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general,  as  to  a  Proteftant  people,  rejoice  upon  the  fuccefs  of  a  Whig- 
icheme ;  whilft  all  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  contemn  hate  and  deteft  us 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  herefy,  are  as  much  pleafed  when  the  oppofite  party 
triumphs  in  its  turn.  And  here  let  any  impartial  man  put  this  queftion  to  his 
own  heart,  whether  that  party  doth  not  aft  reafonably,  who  look  upon  the 
Dutch  as  their  genuine  friends  and  allies,  confidering  that  they  are  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  that  they  have  aflifted  us  in  the  greateft  times  of  neceflity, 
and  that  they  can  never  entertain  a  thought  of  reducing  us  under  their  power. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  let  him  confider  whether  that  party  afts  with  more 
reafon,  who  are  the  avowed  friends  of  a  nation,  that  are  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  religion,  that  have  cruelly  perfecuted  our  brethren  of  the  reforma- 
tion, that  have  made  attempts  in  all  ages  to  conquer  this  ifland,  and  fupport- 
ed  the  intereft  of  that  Prince,  who  abdicated  the  throne,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  fubvert  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Thirdly,  let  us  compare  thefe  two  fchemes  from  the  effects  they  produce 
amon°-  our  felves  within  our  own  ifland;  and  thefe  we  may  confider,  firft, 
with  regard  to  the  King,  and  fecondly  with  regard  to  the  people. 

Firft,  With  regard  to  the  King.  The  Whigs  have  always  profeffed  and 
praftifed  an  obedience  which  they  conceive  agreeable  to  the  conftitution ; 
whereas  the  Tories  have  concurred  with  the  Whigs  in  their  praftice,  though 
they  differ  from  them  in  their  profeffions;  and  have  avowed  a  principle  of 
pamve-obedience  to  the  temptation,  and  afterwards  to  the  deftruftion,  of 
thofe  who  have  relied  upon  it.  Nor  muft  I  here  omit  to  take  notice  of 
that  firm  and  zealous  adherence  which  the  whig-party  have  fhewn  to  the 
proteftant  fucceffion,  and  to  the  caufe  of  his  prefent  Majefty.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  in  this  principle,  who  was  either  guilty  or  fufpefted  of  mea- 
fures  to  defeat  this  eftabliftiment,  or  to  overturn  it,  fince  it  has  taken  ef- 
fect. A  confideration,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  put  to  filence  thofe  who 
upbraid  the  Whig-fchemes  of  government,  with  an  inclination  to  a  com- 
monwealth, or  a  difaffection  to  Kings. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  people.  Every  one  muft  own  that  thofe  laws 
which  have  moft  conduced  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  the  fubjeft,  have 
always  paffed  in  thofe  Parliaments,  which  their  enemies  branded  with  the 
name  of  Whig,  and  during  the  time  of  a  Whig-miniftry.  And  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  Tories  are  now  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  laws 
for  fhelter  and  protection:  by  which  they  tacitly  do  honour  to  the  Whig- 
fcheme,  and  own  it  more  accommodated  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people, 
than  that  which  they  efpoufe. 

I  hope  I  need  not  qualify  thefe  remarks  with  a  fuppofition  which  I  have 
<*one  upon  through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  papers,  that  I  am  far  from  con- 
fidering 
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fidering  a  great  part  of  thofe  who  call  fhemfelves  Tories,  as  enemies  to  the 
prefent  eftablifhment;  and  that  by  the  Whigs  I  always  mean  thofe  who  are 
friends  to  our  conftitution  both  in  church  and  ftate.  As  we  may  look  upon 
thefetobe,  in  the  main,  true  lovers  of  their  religion  and  country,  they  fee m 
rather  to  be  divided  by  accidental  friendships  and  circumftances,  than  by  any 
effential  diftinction. 


N"5T- 

Friday,  June  zp. 

Virg. 

■>«— *  CccJlUS  ClrllTilljUC  rCVO/W. 

ARifing  of  parliament  being  a  kind  of  ceflation  from  politicks,  the 
Free-holder  cannot  let  his  paper  drop  at  a  more  proper  juncture.  I 
would  not  be  acceflary  to  the  continuing  of  our  political  fer- 
ment, when  occafions  of  difpute  are  not  adminiftered  to  us  by  matters  de- 
pending before  the  legiflature  ;  and  when  debates  without  doors  naturally  fall 
with  thofe  in  the  two  houfes  of  Parliament.  At  the  fame  time  a  Britijh 
Freeholder  would  very  ill  difcharge  his  part,  if  he  did  not  acknowledge, 
with  becoming  duty  and  gratitude,  the  excellency  and  feafonablenefs  of 
thofe  laws,  by  which  the  reprefentatives  of  men  in  his  rank  have  recovered 
their  country  in  a  great  meafure  out  of  its  confufions,  and  provided  for  its  • 
future  peace  and  happinefs  under  the  prefent  eftablifhment.  Their  unani- 
mous and  regular  proceeding,  under  the  conduct  of  that  honourable  per- 
fon  who  fills  their  chair  with  the  moft  confummate  abilities,  and  hath  juftly 
gained  the  efteem  of  all  fides  by  the  impartiality  of  his  behaviour;  the  abib- 
lute  necefiity  of  fome  acts  which  they  have  pafied,  and  their  dif-inclination 
to  extend  them  any  longer,  than  that  necefiity  required;  their  manifeft  avier- 
fion  to  enter  upon  fchemes,  which  the  enemies  of  our  peace  had  infinuated 
to  have  been  their  defign;  together  with  that  temper  fo  fuitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  fuch  an  affembly,  at  a  juncture  when  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  veryunufual  heats  would  have  arifen  in  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  fo  zealous 
for  their  King  and  country;  will  be  fufiicient  to  quiet  thofe  groundlefs  jea- 
loufies  and  fufpicions,  which  have  been  induftrioufly  propagated  by  the  ill— 
wiftiers  to  our  conftitution. 

The 
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The  undertaking,  which  I  am  now  laying  down,  was  entered  upon  in  the 
very  crifis  of  the  late  rebellion,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to 
contribute  his  utmoft  affiftance  to  the  government,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
his  flation  and  abilities.  All  fervices,  which  had  a  tendency  to  this  end, 
had  a  degree  of  merit  in  them,  in  proportion  as  the  event  of  that  caufe  which 
they  efpouled  was  then  doubtful.  But  at  prefent  they  might  be  regarded,  not 
as  duties  of  private  men  to  their  endangered  country,  but  as  infults  of  the 
fuccefsful  over  their  defeated  enemies. 

Our  nation  indeed  continues  to  be  agitated  with  confufions  and  tumults; 
but,  God  be  thanked,  thele  are  only  the  impotent  remains  of  an  unnatural 
rebellion,  and  are  no  more  than  the  after-toffings  of  a  fea  when  the  ftorm 
is  laid.  The  enemies  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  inftead  of  feeing  him  driven 
from  his  throne,  as  they  vainly  hoped,  find  him  in  a  condition  to  vifit  his 
dominions  in  Germany,  without  any  danger  to  himfelf  or  to  the  publick; 
whilft  his  dutiful  fubjects  would  be  in  no  ordinary  concern  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  had  they  not  the  confolation  to  find  themfelves  left  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Prince,  who  makes  it  his  ambition  to  copy  out  his  Royal  fa- 
ther's example;  and  who,  by  his  duty  to  his  Majefty,  and  affection  to  his 
people,  is  fo  well  qualified  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  realm. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  continue  a  paper  of  this  kind,  if  one  were 
difpofed  to  refume  the  fame  fubjects,  and  weary  out  the  Reader  with  the 
fame  thoughts  in  a  different  phrafe,  or  to  ramble  through  the  caufe  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  without  any  certain  aim  or  method,  in  every  particular 
difcourfe.  Such  a  practice  in  political  writers,  is  like  that  of  fome  preachers 
taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  South,  who  being  prepared  only  upon  two  or  three 
points  of  doctrine,  run  the  fame  round  with  their  audience,  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  the  other,  and  are  always  forced  to  tell  them,  by  way  of  pre- 
face, Thefe  are  particulars  of  fo  great  importance,  that  they  cannot  be  fuf- 
ficiently  inculcated.  To  avoid  this  method  of  Tautology,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  every  paper  a  diftind  Effay  upon  fome  particular  fubject,  without 
deviating  into  points  foreign  to  the  tenor  of  each  difcourfe.  They  are  in- 
deed moft  of  them  Effays  upon  government,  but  with  a  view  to  the  prefent 
fituation  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain;  fo  that  if  they  have  the  good  fortune 
to  live  longer  than  works  of  this  nature  generally  do,  future  readers  may 
fee  in  them,  the  complexion  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written. 
However,  as  there  is  no  employment  fo  irkfome,  as  that  of  tranfcribing  out 
of  one's  felf,  next  to  that  of  tranfcribing  out  of  others,  I  lhall  let  drop  the 
work,  fince  there  do  not  occur  to  me  any  material  points  ariiing  from  our 
prefent  fituation,  which  I  have  not  already  touched  upon. 


As 
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As  to  the  reafonings  in  thefe  feveral  papers,  I  muft  leave  them  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  I  have  taken  particular  care  that  they  mould  be  con- 
formable to  our  conftitution,  and  free  from  that  mixture  of  violence  and 
pafiion,  which  fo  often  creeps  into  the  works  of  political  writers.  A  good 
caufe  dnth  not  want  any  bitternefs  to  fupport  ir,  as  a  bad  one  cannot  fub- 
fifl:  without  it.  It  is  indeed  obfervable,  that  an  Authot  is  fcurrilous  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  dull;  and  feems  rather  to  be  in  a  paiiion,  becaufe  he  cannot 
find  out  what  to  fay  for  his  own  opinion,  than  becaufe  he  has  difcovered  any 
pernicious  abfurdities  in  that  of  his  antagoniits.  A  man  fatirized  by  writers 
of  this  clafs,  is  like  one  burnt  in  the  hand  with  a  cold  iron:  there  may  be 
ignominious  terms  and  words  of  infamy  in  the  ftamp,  but  they  leave  no  im- 
prefiion  behind  them. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  an  unpardonable  infolence  for  a  fellow- fuhject 
to  treat  in  a  vindictive  and  cruel  (tyle,  thofe  perfons  whom  his  Majefly  has 
endeavoured  to  reduce  to  obedience  by  gentle  methods,  which  he  has  declared 
from  the  throne  to  be  tnoji  agreeable  to  his  inclinations.  May  we  not  hope 
that  all  of  this  kind,  who  have  the  leaft  fentiments  of  honour  or  gratitude, 
will  be  won  over  to  their  duty  by  fo  many  instances  of  Royal  clemency,  in 
the  midft  of  fo  many  repeated  provocations !  May  we  not  expect,  that  Cicero's 
words  to  Carjar,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  were  C^far's  enemies,  and 
of  his  conduct  towards  them,  may  be  applied  to  his  Majeity;  Omnes  cnim 
quifucrunt,  ant  fud  pertinacid  vitam  amiferunt,  ant  tua  mifericordid  retina- 
erunt;  ut  aut  nulli  fuperfint  de  inimicis,  aut  qui  fuperfuerunt ,  amicijimi  fint. 

£>uare  gaude  tuo  ijlo  tarn  exc  client  i  bono,  et  fruere  cum  for  tuna,  et  gloria, 

turn  etiam  naturd,  et  moribus  tuis.     Ex  quo  quidem  maximus  e/lfrucJus,  ju- 

tunditafque  fapienti Nihil  habet  nee  for  tuna  tua  majus,  quam  ut  poffis,  nee 

natura  tua  melius,  quam  ut  vclis,  quamplurimos  eonfervare. 

As  for  thofe  papers  of  a  gayer  turn,  which  may  be  met  with  in  this  col- 
lection, my  Reader  will  of  himfelf,  confider,  how  requilite  they  are  to  gain 
and  keep  up  an  audience  to  matters  of  this  nature;  and  will  perhaps  be  the 
more  indulgent  to  them,  if  he  obferves,  that  they  are  none  of  them  without 
a  moral,  nor  contain  any  thing  but  what  is  confident  with  decencv  and  good 
manners. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  defign  of  the  whole  work,  has  been  to  free  the  peo- 
ples minds  from  thofe  prejudices  conveyed  into  them,  by  the  enemies  to  the 
prefent  eftablimment,  againft  the  King  and  Royal  Family,  by  opening  and 
explaining  their  real  characters;  to  let  forth  his  Majefty's  proceedings,  which 
have  been  very  grofsly  mifreprefented,  in  a  fair  and  impartial  light;  to  fhew 
the  reafonablenefs  and  necefiity  of  our  oppoling  the  Pretender  to  his  domi- 
nions, if  we  have  any  regard  to  our  religion  and  liberties :  and,  in  a  word  to 

Vol.  IV.  U  u  u  incline 
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incline  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  defire  and  enjoyment  of  their  own  hap- 
pinefs.  There  is  no  queftion,  humanly  fpeaking,  but  thefe  great  ends  will  be 
brought  about  infenfibly,  as  men  will  grow  weary  of  a  fruitlefs  oppofitionj 
and  be  convinced  by  experience,  of  a  neceffity  to  acquiefce  under  a  govern- 
ment which  daily  gathers  ftrength,  and  is  able  to  difappoint  the  utmoft  efforts 
of  its  enemies.  In  the  mean  while,  I  would  recommend  to  our  malecontents, 
the  advice  given  by  a  great  moralifr,  to  his  friend  upon  another  occafion ;  that 
he  would  (hew  it  was  in  the  power  of  wifdom  to  compofe  his  paffions  j  and 
let  that  be  the  work  of  reafon  which  would  certainly  be  the  effecl:  of  time. 

I  mall  only  add,  that  if  any  writer  mall  do  this  paper  fo  much  honour,  as 
to  infcribe  the  title  of  it  to  others,  which  maybe  publimed  upon  the  laying 
down  of  this  works  the  whole  praife,  or  difpraife  of  fuch  a  performance, 
will  belong  to  fome  other  Author}  this  fifty  fifth  being  the  laft  paper  that 
will  come  from  the  hand  of  the  Free-holder. 
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SECTION    I. 

L  General  divifton  of  the  following  difcourfe,  with  regard  to  Pagan  and  Jew!  (h 
Authors,  who  mention  particulars  relating  to  our  Saviour. 

II.  Not  probable  that  any  fuch  ftould  be  mentioned  by  Pagan  writers  who  lived 
at  the  fame  time,  from  the  nature  of  fuch  tranfaflions. 

III.  Efpecially  when  related  by  the  Jews : 

IV.  And  heard  at  a  dijlance  by  thofe  who  pretended  to  as  great  miracles  as  their 
own. 

V.  Be  fides  that,  no  Pagan  writers  of  that  age  lived  in  Judsa  or  its  Confutes. 

VI.  And  becaufe  many  books  of  that  age  are  loft. 

VII.  An  inftance  of  one  record  proved  to  be  authentick. 

VIII.  A  fecond  record  of  probable,  though  not  undoubted,  authority. 


HAT  I  may  lay  before  you  a  full  ftate  of  the  fubjedt 
under  our  confideration,  and  methodize  the  feveral  par- 
ticulars that  I  touched  upon  in  difcourfe  with  you;  I 
fliall  firft  take  notice  of  fuch-  Pagan  Authors,  as  have 
given  their  teftimony  to  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour;  re- 
duce thefe  Authors  under  their  respective  claffes,  and 
fhew  what  authority  their  teftimonies  carry  with  them.  Secondly,  I  fhalL 
take  notice  of  fewifts  Authors  in  the  fame  light. 

II.  There 
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II.  There  are  many  reafons,  why  you  fhould  not  expect  that  matters  of 
fuch  a  wonderful  natute  mould  be  taken  notice  of  by  thofe  eminent  Pagan 
writers,  who  were  contemporaries  with  Jefus  Chrijl,  or  by  thofe  who  lived 
before  his  Difciples  had  perfonally  appeared  among  them,  and  afcertained  the 
report  which  had  gone  abroad  concerning  a  life  fo  full  of  miracles. 

Suppofing  fuch  things  had  happened  at  this  day  in  Switzerland,  or  among 
the  Grijbns,  who  make  a  greater  figure  in  Europe  than  Judaa  did  in  the  Ro~ 
man  Empire,  would  they  be  immediately  believed  by  thofe  who  live  at  a  great 
diflance  from  them?  or  would  any  certain  account  of  them  be  tranfmitted 
into  foreign  countries,  within  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  as  that  of  our  Saviour's 
publick  miniftry?  Such  kinds  of  news,  though  never  fo  true,  feldom  gain 
credit,  till  fome  time  after  they  are  tranfadled  and  expofed  to  the  examination 
of  the  curious,  who  by  laying  together  circumftances,  attestations,  and  cha- 
racters of  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  them,  either  receive,  or  reject  what  at 
fiiir.  none  but  eye-wkneffes  could  abfolutely  believe  or  disbelieve.  In  a  cafe  of 
this  fort,  it  was  natural  for  men  of  fenfe  and  learning  to  treat  the  whole  ac- 
count as  fabulous,  or  at  farthefl  to  fufpend  their  belief  of  it,  until  all  things 
flood  together  in  their  full  light. 

III.  Befides,  the  "Jews  were  branded  not  only  for  fuperftitions  different  from 
all  the  religions  of  the  Pagan  world,  but  in  a  particular  manner  ridiculed  for 
being  a  credulous  people  ;  fo  that  whatever  reports  of  fuch  a  nature  came  out 
of  that  country,  were  looked  upon  by  the  heathen  world  as  falfe,  frivolous, 
and  improbable. 

IV.  We  may  further  obferve  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  Magic  in  thofe 
times,  with  the  many  pretended  Prodigies,  Divinations,  Apparitions,  and  lo- 
cal Miracles  among  the  Heathens,  made  them  lefs  attentive  to  fuch  news  from 
Judcea,  till  they  had  time  to  confider  the  nature,  the  occafion,  and  the  end 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  and  were  awakened  by  many  furprizing  events  to 
allow  them  any  confideration  at  all. 

V.  We  are  indeed  told  by  St.  Matthew,  that  the  fame  of  our  Saviour  du- 
ring his  life,  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  that  there  followed  him  great 
multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee,  Judaa,  Decapolis,  Idumcea,  from  beyond 
Jordan,  and  from  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Now  had  there  been  any  hiflorians  of 
thofe  times  and  places,  we  might  have  expected  to  have  fetn  in  them  fome 
account  of  thofe  wonderful  tranfactions  in  Judaa;  but  there  is  not  any 
fingle  Author  extant,  in  any  kind,  of  that  age,  in  any  of  thofe  countries. 

VI.  How  many  books  have  periihed  in  which  poflibly  there  might  have 
been  mention  of  our  Saviour?  Look  among  the  Romans^  how  few  of  their 
writings  are  come  down  to  our  times  ?  In  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years 
from  our  Saviour's  birth,  when  there  was  fuch  a  multitude  of  writers  in  all 

kinds* 
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kinds,  how  fmall  is  the  number  of  Authors  that  have  made  their  way  to  the 
prefent  age? 

VII.  One  authentick  Record,  and  that  the  moft  authentick  heathen  Re- 
cord, we  are  pretty  fure  is  loft.  I  mean  the  account  fent  by  the  Governor  of 
Judceax  under  whom  our  Saviour  was  judged,  condemned,  and  crucified.  It 
was  the  cuftom  in  the  Roman  Empire,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  for  the  prarfecls  and  vice-roys  of  diftant  provinces  to 
tranfmit  to  their  Sovereign  a  fummary  relation  of  every  thing  remarkable  in 
their  administration.  That  Pontius  'Pilate,  in  his  account,  would  have 
touched  on  fo  extraordinary  an  event  in  Judaa,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  and 
that  he  actually  did,  we  learn  from  Jujlin  Martyr,  who  lived  about  a  hun- 
dred years  after  our  Saviour's  death,  refided,  made  Converts,  and  fuffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  with  Philofophers,  and  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  with  Crefcens  the  Cytiick,  who  could  eahly  have  detected,  and 
would  not  fail  to  have  expofed  him,  had  he  quoted  a  Record  not  in  being,  or 
made  any  falfe  citation  out  of  it.  Would  the  great  Apologift  have  challen- 
ged Crefcens  to  difpute  the  caufe  of  Christianity  with  him  before  the  Roman 
Senate,  had  he  forged  fuch  an  evidence?  or  would  Crefcens  have  refufed  the 
challenge,  could  he  have  triumphed  over  him  in  the  detection  of  fuch  a  for- 
gery ?  To  which  we  muft  add,  that  the  Apology,  which  appeals  to  this  Re- 
cord, was  prefented  to  a  learned  Emperor,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate.  This  father  in  his  apology,  fpeaking  of  the  death  and  furlerin"- 
of  our  Saviour,  refers  the  Emperor  for  the  truth  of  what  he  fays  to  the  acts 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  which  I  have  here  mentioned.  Tcrtullian,  who  wrote  his 
Apology  about  fifty  years  after  Jujlin,  doubtlefs  referred  to  the  fame  Record, 
when  he  tells  the  Governor  of  Rome,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  having  re- 
ceived an  account  out  of  Palejline  in  Syria  of  the  Divine  perfon,  who  had  ap- 
peared in  that  country,  paid  him  a  particular  regard,  and  threatned  to  punifh 
any  who  mould  accufe  the  chriftians;  nay,  that  the  Emperor  would  have 
adopted  him  among  the  Deities  whom  they  worlhipped,  had  not  the  Senate 
refufed  to  come  into  his  propofal.  Tertullian,  who  gives  us  this  hiftory,  was 
not  only  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  but  what  adds  a  greater 
weight  to  his  authority  in  this  cafe,  was  eminently  skilful  and  well  read  in 
the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Nor  can  it  be  fiid,  that  Tertullian  ground- 
ed his  quotation  upon  the  authority  of  Jujlin  Martyr,  becaufe  we  find  he 
mixes  it  with  matters  of  fad:  which  are  not  related  by  that  Author.  Eufe- 
bius  mentions  the  fame  ancient  Record,  but  as  it  was  not  extant  in  his  time, 
I  fhall  not  infift  upon  his  authority  in  this  point.  If  it  be  objected  that  this 
particular  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Roman  Hiftorian,  I  mall  ufe  the  fame  ar- 
gument in  a  parallel  cafe,  and  fee  whether  it  will  carry  any  force  with  it. 

Ulpian 
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Ulpian  the  great  Roman  Lawyer  gathered  together  all  the  Imperial  Edicts  that 
had  been  made  againft  the  christians.  But  did  any  one  ever  fay  that  there 
had  been  no  fuch  Edicts,  becaufe  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of 
thofe  Emperors  ?  Beiides,  who  knows  but  this  circumftance  of  Tiberius  was 
mentioned  in  other  hiftorians  that  have  been  loft,  though  not  to  be  found  in 
any  ftill  extant  ?  Has  not  Suetonius  many  particulars  of  this  Emperor  omitted 
by  Tacitus,  and  Herodia'n  many  that  are  not  fo  much  as  hinted  at  by  either? 
As  for  the  fpurious  A£ts  of  Pilate,  now  extant,  we  know  the  occafion  and 
time  of  their  writing,  and  that  had  there  not  been  a  true  and  authentick  Re- 
cord of  this  nature,  they  would  never  have  been  forged. 

VIII.  The  ftory  of  Agbarus  King  of  Edeja,  relating  to  the  letter  which  he 
fent  to  our  Saviour,  and  to  that  which  he  received  from  him,  is  a  record  of 
great  authority ;  and  though  I  will  not  infift  upon  it,  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
had  we  fuch  an  evidence  for  any  fact  in  Pagan  hiftory,  an  Author  would  be 
thought  very  unreafonable  who  fhould  reject  it.  I  believe  you  will  be  of  my 
opinion,  if  you  will  perufe,  with  other  Authors,  who  have  appeared  in  vin- 
dication of  thefe  letters  as  genuine,  the  additional  arguments  which  have  been 
made  ufe  of  by  the  late  famous  and  learned  Dr.  Grabe,  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  his  Spicilegium 


SECTION     II. 

I.  What  faBs  in  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  might  be  taken  notice  of  by  Pagan 
Authors. 

II.  What  particular  faBs  are  taken  ?iotice  of  and  by  what  Pagan  Authors. 

III.  How  Celfus  reprefented our  Saviours  miracles. 

IV.  The  fame  reprefentation  made  of  them  by  other  unbelievers,  and  proved  un- 
reafonable. 

V.  What  faSis  in  our  Saviour's  hiftory  not  to  be  expected  from  Pagan  writers. 

I  w"1*TE  now  come  to  confider  what  undoubted  "authorities  are  extant 

Vw      among  Pagan  writers  j  and  here  we  muft  premife,  that  fome  parts 

of  our  Saviour's  hiftory  may  be  reafonably  expected  from  Pagans. 

I  mean  fuch  parts  as  might  be  known  to  thofe  who  lived  at  a  diftance  from 

"fudaa,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  were  the  followers  and  eye-witnefles  of 

Chrill! 

H.  Such 
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II.  Such  particulars  are  mod  of  theie  which  follow,  and  which  are  all  ar- 
tefted  by  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe  heathen  Authors,  who  lived  in  or  near  ths 
age  of  our  Saviour  and  his  difciplcs.     That  Auguftus  Caefar  had  ordered  tic 
•whole  empire  to  be  cenfed  or  taxed,  which  brought  our  Saviour's  reputed  pa- 
rents to  Bethlehem:  This  is  mentioned  by  feveral  Roman  hiftorians,  as  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  Dion.     That  a  great  light,  or  a  new  Jlar  appeared  in  the  en  ft, 
•which  directed the  wife  men  to  our  Saviour  :  This  is  recorded  by  Chalcidius.  That 
Herod,  the  King  of  Paleftine,  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  Roman  hi  [lory,  made  a 
great  Jlaughter  of  innocent  children,  being  fo  jealous  of  his  fucceffor,  that  he 
put  to  death  his  own  fons  on  that  account :  This  character  of  him  is  given 
by  feveral  hiftorians,  and  this  cruel  fadl  mentioned  by  Macrobius,  a  heathen 
Author,  who  tells  it  as  a  known  thing,  without  any  mark  or  doubt  upon  it. 
That  our  Saviour  had  been  in  Egypt:  This  Cel/us,  though  he  raifes  a  mon- 
ftrous  ftory  upon  it,  is  fo  far  from  denying,  that  he  tells  us  our  Saviour  learned 
the  arts  of  magic  in  that  country.     That  Pontius  Pilate  was  Governor  of  Ju- 
daea,  that  our  Saviour  was  brought  in  judgment  before  him,  and  bs  him  condem- 
ned and  crucified :  This  is  recorded  by  Tacitus.     That  many  miraculous  cures 
and  works  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  were  wrought  by  him :  This  is 
confefted  by  Julian  the  Apoftate,  Porphyry,  and  Hierocles,  all  of  them  not 
only  Pagans,  but  profeflcd  enemies  and  perfecutors  of  Chriftianity.    That  our 
Saviour  foretold  feveral  things  which  came  to  pafs  according  to  his  predictions : 
This  was  attefted  by  Phlegon  in  his  annals,  as  we  are  aflured  by  the  learned 
Origen  againft  Celfus.     That  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  died,  there  was  a 
miraculous  darkne/s  and  a  great  earthquake:    This  is  recorded  by  the  fame 
Thlegon  the  Trallian,  who  was  likewife  a  Pagan  and  Freeman  to  Adrian  the 
Emperor.     We  may  here  obferve,  that  a  native  of  Tr allium,  which  was  not 
fituate  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  Paleftine,  might  very  probably  be  informed 
of  fuch  remarkable  events  as  had  pafted  among  the  Jews  in  the  age  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  own  times,  fince  feveral  of  his  countrymen  with  whom 
he  had  converfed,  might  have  received  a  confufed  report  of  our  Saviour  be- 
fore his  crucifixion,  and  probably  lived  within  the  Shake  of  the  Earthquake, 
and  the  Shadow  of  the  eclipfe,  which  are  recorded  by  this  Author.     That 
Chrift  was  worflnpped  as  a  God  among  the  Chriftians;  that  they  would  rather fuf- 
fer  death  than  blafpheme  him  ;  that  they  received  a  facrament,  and  by  it  entered 
into  a  vow  of  abftaining  from  fin  and  wickednefs,  conformable  to  the  advice 
given  by  St.  Paul ;  that  they  had  private  a/femblies  of  worjhip,  and  u fed  to  join 
together  in  Hymns:  This  is  the  account  which  Pliny  the  younger  gives  of  Chri- 
ftianity in  his  days,  about  feventy  years  after  the  death  of  Chrift,  and  which 
agrees  in  all  its  circumftances  with  the  accounts  we  have  in  holy  writ,  of  the 
firft  ftate  of  Chriftianity  after  the  crucifixon  of  our  Blefled  Saviour.     That 
V01,  IV.  Xxx  St, 
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St.  Peter,  whofe  miracles  are  many  of  them  recorded  in  holy  writ,  did  manv 
wonderful  works,  is  owned  by  Julian  the  apoftate,  who  therefore  reprefents 
him  as  a  great  Magician,  and  one  who  had  in  his  pofieffion  a  book  of  magical 
fecrers  left  him  by  our  Saviour.  That  the  devils  or  evil  fpirits  were  fubject  to 
them,  we  may  learn  from  Porphyry,  who  objects  to  Chriftianity,  that  fince 
J  ejus  had  begun  to  be  worfhipped,  JEfculapius  and  the  reft  of  the  gods  did  no 
more  converfe  with  men.  Nay,  Celfus  himfelf  affirms  the  fame  thing  in  effect, 
when  he  fays,  that  the  power  which  feemed  to  refide  in  Chriftians,  proceeded 
from  the  ufe  of  certain  names,  and  the  invocation  of  certain  daemons.  Origen 
remarks  on  this  paffage,  that  the  Author  doubtlefs  hints  at  thofe  Chriftians 
who  put  to  flight  evil  fpirits,  and  healed  thofe  who  were  poffeffed  with  them;  a 
fact  which  had  been  often  feen,  and  which  he  himfelf  had  feen,  as  he  declares 
in  another  part  of  his  difcourfe  againft  Celfus.  But  at  the  fame  time  he  af- 
fures  us,  that  this  miraculous  power  was  exerted  by  the  ufe  of  no  other  name 
but  of  J  ejus,  to  which  were  added  feveral  paffages  in  his  hiftory,  but  nothing 
like  any  invocation  to  Damons. 

III.  Celfus  was  fo  hard  fet  with  the  report  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  and 
the  confident  atteftations  concerning  him,  that  though  he  often  intimates  he 
did  not  believe  them  to  be  true,  yet  knowing  he  might  be  filenced  in  fuch  an 
anfwer,  provides  himfelf  with  another  retreat,  when  beaten  out  of  this; 
namely,  that  our  Saviour  was  a  magician.  Thus  he  compares  the  feeding  of 
fo  many  thoufands  at  two  different  times  with  a  few  loaves  and  fifties,  to  the 
magical  feafts  of  thofe  Egyptian  impoftors,  who  would  prefent  their  fpedta- 
tors  with  vifionary  entertainments  that  had  in  them  neither  fubftance  nor  re- 
ality :  which,  by  the  way,  is  to  fuppofe,  that  a  hungry  and  fainting  multi- 
tude were  filled  by  an  apparition,  or  ftrengthned  or  refrefhed  with  fhadows. 
He  knew  very  well  that  there  were  fo  many  witnefies  and  actors,  if  I  may  call 
them  fuch,  in  thefe  two  miracles,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  refute  fuch  mul- 
titudes, who  had  doubtlefs  fufficiently  fpread  the  fame  of  them,  and  was 
therefore  in  this  place  forced  to  refort  to  the  other  folution,  that  it  was  done 
by  magic.  It  was  not  enough  to  fay  that  a  miracle  which  appeared  to  fo  ma- 
ny thoufand  eye-witneffes  was  a  forgery  of  Chrijl's  difciples,  and  therefore  fup- 
pofing  them  to  be  eye- witnefies,  he  endeavours  to  fliew  how  they  might  be 
deceived. 

IV.  The  unconverted  heathens,  who  were  preffed  by  the  many  authorities 
that  confirmed  our  Saviour's  miracles,  as  well  as  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who 
had  actually  feen  them,  were  driven  to  account  for  them  after  the  fame  man- 
ner: For,  to  work  by  magic  in  the  heathen  way  of  fpeaking,  was  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  to  caft  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  Prince  of  the  devils.  Our 
Saviour,  who  knew  that  unbelievers  in  all  ages  would  put  this  perverfe  inter- 
pretation 
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pretation  on  his  miracles,  has  branded  the  malignity  of  thofe.men,  who  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts  darted  fuch  an  unreafonable  objecti- 
on,  as  a  blafphemy  againft  the  Holy-Ghod,  and  declared  not  only  the  guilt, 
but  the  puniftiment  of  fo  black  a  crime.     At  the  fame  time  he  condefcendcl 
to  mew  the  vanity  and  emptinefs  of  this  objection  againft  his  miracles,  by  re- 
prefenting  that  they  evidently  tended  to  the  dedruction  of  thofe  powers,  to 
whofe  affiftance  the  enemies  of  his  doctrine  then  afcribed  them.     An  argu- 
ment, which,  if  duly  weighed,  renders  the  objection  fo  very  frivolous  and 
groundlefs,  that  we  may  venture  to  call  it  even  blafphemy  againft  common 
fenfe.     Would  Magic  endeavour  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  men  from  the  wor- 
fhip  which  was  paid  to  docks  and  ftones,  to  give  them  an  abhorrence  of  thofe 
evil  fpirits  who  rejoiced  in  the  mod  cruel  facrifices,  and  in  offerings  of  the 
greateft  impurity;    and  in  fhort  to  call  upon   mankind  to  exert  their  whole 
drength  in  the  love  and  adoration  of  that  one  Being,  from  whom  they  derived 
their  exidence,  and  on  whom  only  thev  were  taught  to  depend  every  mo- 
ment for  the  happinefs  and  continuance  of  it?     Was  it  the  bufinefs  of  magic 
to  humanize  our  natures  with  companion,  forgivenefs,  and  all  the  indances 
of  the  mod  exteniive  charity?    Would  evil  fpirits  contribute  to  make  men 
fober,  chaile,  and  temperate,   and  in  a  word  to  produce  that  reformation, 
which  was  wrought  in  the  moral  world  by  thofe  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  that 
received  their  lanction  from  his  miracles?  Nor  is  it  poflible  to  imagine,  that 
evil  fpirits  would  enter  into  a  combination  with  our  Saviour  to  cut  off  all 
their  correfpondence  and  intercourfc  with  mankind,  and  to  prevent  any  for 
the  future  from  addicting  themfelvcs  to  thofe  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
had  done  them  fo  much  honour.     We  fee  the  early  effect  which  Chridianity 
had  on  the  minds  of  men  in  this  particular,  by  that  number  of  books,  which 
were  filled  with  the  fecrets  of  magic,  and  made  a  facrifice  to  Chridianity  by 
the  converts  mentioned  in  the  ABs  of  the  Apoftles.     Wc  have  I  ike  wife  an 
eminent  indance  of  the  inconlidency  of  our  Religion  with  magic,   in  the  hido- 
ry  of  the  famous  Aquila.     This  perfon,  who  was  a  kinfman  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  and  likewife  a  man  of  great  learning,  notwithdanding  he  had  em- 
braced Chriftianity,  could  not  be  brought  off  from  the  ftudies  of  magic,  by 
the  repeated  admonitions  of  his  fellow-chridians:  fo  that  at  length  thev  ex- 
pelled him  their  fociety,  as  rather  chufing  to  lofe  the  reputation  of  fo  confi- 
derable  a  Profelyte,  than  communicate  with  one  who  dealt  in  fuch  dark  and 
infernal  practices.     Befides  we  may  obferve,  that  all  the  favourers  of  ma- 
gic were  the  mod  profed  and  bitter  enemies  to  the  chridian  religion.    Not  to 
mention  Simon  Magus  and  many  others,  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  thofe  two 
great  perfecutors  of  chridianity,  the  Emperors  Adrian  and  Julian  the  Apo- 
date,  both  of  them  initiated  in  the  myderies  of  divination,  and  skilled  in  all 
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the  depths  of  magick.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  evil  fpirits  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  have  concurred  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  religion,  which  triumphed  over 
them,  drove  them  out  of  the  places  they  poffeft,  and  diverted  them  of  their 
influence  on  mankind ;  nor  would  I  mention  this  particular,  though  it  be 
unanimoufly  reported  by  all  the  ancient  chriftian  Authors,  did  it  not  appear 
from  the  authorities  above  cited,  that  this  was  a  fact  confeft  by  heathens 
themfelves. 

V.  We  now  fee  what  a  multitude  of  Pagan  teftimonies  may  be  produced 
for  all  thofe  remarkable  paffages,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  them: 
and  indeed  of  feveral,  that,  I  believe,  do  more  than  anfwer  your  expectation , 
as  they  were  not  fubjedts  in  their  own  nature  fo  expofed  to  publick  notoriety. 
It  cannot  be  expected  they  lhould  mention  particulars,  which  were  tranfact- 
ed  amongft  the  Difciples  only,  or  among  fome  few  even  of  the  Difciples 
themfelves  >  fuch  as  the  transfiguration,  the  agony  in  the  garden,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Chrift  after  his  refurrection,  and  others  of  the  like  nature.  It 
was  iinpofiible  for  a  heathen  Author  to  relate  thefe  things ;  becaufe  if  he  had 
believed  them,  he  would  no  longer  have  been  a  heathen,  and  by  that  means 
his  teftimony  would  not  have  been  thought  of  fo  much  validity.  Befides, 
his  very  report  of  facts  fo  favourable  to  Chriftiany  would  have  prompted 
men  to  fay  that  he  was  probably  tainted  with  their  doctrine.  We  have  a  pa- 
rallel cafe  in  Hecatceus,  a  famous  Greek  Hiftorian,  who  had  feveral  paffages 
in  his  book  conformable  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewifi  writers,  which  when 
quoted  by  Jofephus,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  JeiviJJj  hiftory,  when  his  hea- 
then adversaries  could  give  no  other  anfwer  to  it,  they  would  need  fuppofe 
that  Hecataus  was  a  Jew  in  his  heart,  though  they  had  no  other  reafon  for 
it,  but  becaufe  his  hiftory  gave  greater  authority  to  the  Jewifi  than  the 
Egyptian  Records. 


SECTION     III. 

I.  Introduction  to  a  fecond  lift  of  Pagan   Authors,    -who  give  tejlimony  of  our 

Saviour. 

II.  A  parage  concerning  our  Saviour,  from  a  learned  Athenian. 

III.  His  converfwn  from  Paganifm  to  Chrijlianity  makes  his  evidence  Jlronger 
than  if  he  had  continued  a  Pagan. 

IV.  Of  another  Athenian  Philofopher  converted  to  Chrijlianity. 

V.  Why  their  converjion,  in/lead  of  -weakening,  Jlrengthens  their  evidence  in  de- 
fence of  Chrijlianity.  _, 

J        J         J  VI.   "Their 
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VI.  Their   belief  in  our  Saviours  hiftory  founded  at  firjl  upon  the  principle, 
hijlorical  faitb. 

VII.  Their  tefti monies  extended  to  all  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory, 

VIII.  As  related  by  the  four  Evangelifs. 

I.  *"W"*  O  this  lift  of  heathen  writers,  who  make  mention  of  our  Saviour 
or  touch  upon  any  particulars  of  his  life,  I  (hall  add  thofe  Au- 
thors who  were  at  firft  heathens,  and  afterwards  converted  to 
Chriftianity;  upon  which  account,  as  I  (hall  here  fhew,  their  teftimonies 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  more  authentick.  And  in  this  lift  of  evidences 
I  (hall  confine  my  felf  to  fuch  learned  Pagans  as  came  over  to  Chriftianity 
in  the  three  firft  centuries,  becaufe  thofe  were  the  times  in  which  men 
had  the  beft  means  of  informing  themfelves  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's 
hiftory,  and  becaufe  among  the  great  number  of  Philofophers  who  came  in 
afterwards,  under  the  reigns  of  chriftian  Emperors,  there  might  be  feveral 
who  did  it  partly  out  of  worldly  motives. 

II.  Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  a  learned  heathen  writer  who  lived  within 
60  years  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  after  having  (hewn  that  falfe  miracles 
were  generally  wrought  in  obfeurity,  and  before  few  or  no  witnefles,  fpeak- 
ing  of  thofe  which  were  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  has  the  following  pafia^e. 
"  But  his  works  were  always  feen,  becaufe  they  were  true,  they  were  feen  by 
"  thofe  who  were  healed,  and  by  thofe  who  were  raifed  from  the  dead.  Nay 
"  thefe  perfons  who  were  thus  healed,  and  raifed,  were  feen  not  only  at  the 
"  time  of  their  being  healed,  and  raifed,  but  long  afterwards.  Nay  they 
"  were  feen  not  only  all  the  while  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth,  but  furvived 
"  after  his  departure  out  of  this  world,  nay  fome  of  them  were  living  in 
"  our  days. 

III.  I  dare  fay  you  would  look  upon  this  as  a  glorious  atteftation  for  the 
caufe  of  Chriftianity,  had  it  come  from  the  hand  of  a  famous  Athenian  Phi- 
lofopher.  Thefe  forementioned  words  however  are  actually  the  words  of 
one  who  lived  about  lixty  Years  after  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  and  was  a 
famous  Philofopher  in  Athens :  but  it  will  be  faid,  he  was  a  convert  to  Chri- 
ftianity. Now  confider  this  matter  impartially,  and  fee  if  his  teftimony  is 
not  much  more  valid  for  that  reafon.  Had  he  continued  a  Pagan  Philofo- 
pher, would  not  the  world  have  faid  that  he  was  not  fincere  in  what  he 
writ,  or  did  not  believe  it;  for,  if  fo,  would  not  they  have  told  us  he  would 
have  embraced  Chriftianity?  This  was  indeed  the  cafe  of  this  excellent  man: 
he  had  fo  thoroughly  examined  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  and  the 
excellency  of  that  religion  which  he  taught,  and  was  fo  entirely  convinced 
of  both,  that  he  became  a  Profelyte,  and  died  a  Martyr. 

IV.  Arifides 
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IV.  Ariftides  was  an  Athenian  Philofopher,  at  the  fame  time,  famed  for  his 
learning  and  wifdom,  but  converted  to  Chriftianity.  As  it  cannot  be  quefti- 
oned  that  he  perufed  and  approved  the  apology  of  Quadratus,  in  which  is  the 
paifagejuft  now  cited,  he  joined  with  him  in  an  apology  of  his  own,  to  the 
fame  Emperor,  on  the  fame  fubject.  This  apology,  though  now  loft,  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Ado  Fiennenfis,  A.  D.  870.  and  highly  efteemed  by 
the  molt  learned  Athenians,  as  that  Author  witneifes.  It  muft  have  con- 
tained great  arguments  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  becaufe  in  it 
he  afferted  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  which  could  not  but  engage  him  in 
the  proof  of  his  miracles. 

V.  I  do  allow  that,  generally  fpeaking,  a  man  is  not  fo  acceptable  and 
unqueftioned  an  evidence  in  facts,  which  make  for  the  advancement  of  his 
own  party.  But  we  muft  confider  that,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  the  perfons, 
to  whom  we  appeal,  were  of  an  oppofite  party,  till  they  were  perfwaded 
of  the  truth  of  thofe  very  facts,  which  they  report.  They  bear  evidence 
to  a  hiftory  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  the  truth  of  which  hiftory  was 
their  motive  to  embrace  Chriftianity.  They  atteft  facts  which  they  bad 
heard  while  they  were  yet  heathens,  and  had  they  not  found  reafon  to  be- 
lieve them,  they  would  ftill  have  continued  heathens,  and  have  made  no 
mention  of  them  in  their  writings. 

VI.  When  a  man  is  born  under  chriftian  Parents,  and  trained  up   in   the 
profeffion  of  that  religion  from  a.  child,  he  generally  guides  himfelf  by  the 
rules  of  Chriftian  Faith   in  believing  what  is   delivered  by  the  Evangelifts  ; 
but  the  learned  Pagans  of  antiquity,   before  they  became  Chriftians,   were 
only   guided  by  the  common   rules   of  Hiftorical  Faith :   That  is,   they  ex- 
amined the  nature  of  the  evidence   which   was  to  be  met  with  in  common 
fame,   tradition,   and  the  writings  of  thofe  perfons  who  related  them,  toge- 
ther with  the  number,  concurrence,  veracity,  and  private  characters  of  thofe 
perfons;  and  being  convinced  upon  all  accounts  that  they  had  the  fame  rea- 
fon to  believe  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,   as  that  of  any  other  perfon  to 
which  they  themfelves  were  not  actually  eye-witnefTes,  they  were  bound  by 
all  the  rules  of  hiftorical  faith,   and  of  right  reafon,   to  give  credit  to  this 
hiftory.     This  they  did  accordingly,    and  in  confequence  of  it  published  the 
fame  truths  themfelves,  fuffered  many  afflictions,  and  very  often  death  it  felf, 
in  the  affertion  of  them.     When  I  fay,   that  an  hiftorical  belief  of  the  ads 
of  our  Saviour  induced  thefe  learned  Pagans  to  embrace  his  doctrine,  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  were  many  other  motives,  which  conduced  to  it,  as  the 
excellency  of  his   precepts,  the  fulfilling  of  prophecies,  the  miracles  of  his 
Dilciples,  the  irreproachable  lives  and  magnanimous  fufferings  of  their  fol- 
lowers, with  other  conliderations  of  the.  fame  nature}  but  whatever  other 

collateral 
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collateral  arguments  wrought  more  or  lefs  with  Philofophers  of  thru  r.ge,  it 
is  certain  that  a  belief  in  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  was  one  motive  with  eve- 
ry new  convert,  and  that  upon  which  all  others  turned,  as  being  the  very 
bafis  and  foundation  of  Chriftianity. 

VII.  To  this  I  muft  further  add,  that  as  we  have  already  feen  many  parti- 
ticular  fads  which  are  recorded  in  holy  writ,  attefted  by  particular  Pagan 
Authors :  the  teftimony  of  thofe  I  am  now  going  to  produce,  extends  to  the 
whole  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  that  continued  feries  of  actions,  which 
are  related  of  him  and  his  Difciples  in  the  books  of  the  New  Tejlament. 

VIII.  This  evidently  appears  from  their  quotations  out  of  the  Evangelifts, 
for  the  confirmation  of  any  doctrine  or  account  of  our  blefled  Saviour.  Nay 
a  learned  man  of  our  nation,  who  examined  the  writings  of  the  moft  anci- 
ent Fathers  in  another  view,  refers  to  feveral  paffages  in  Irenaus,  Tertullian, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Cyprian,  by  which  he  plainly  fhows  that 
each  of  thefe  early  writers  afcribe  to  the  four  Evangelifts  by  name  their  re- 
fpe&ive  hiftories ;  fo  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  room  for  doubting  of  their 
belief  in  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  in  the  Gofpels.  I  (hall  only 
add,  that  three  of  the  five  Fathers  here  mentioned,  and  probably  four,  were 
Pagans  converted  to  Chriftianity,  as  they  were  all  of  them  very  inquifitive 
and  deep  in  the  knowledge  of  heathen  learning  and  philofophy. 


SECTION     IV. 

I.  Character  of  the  times  in  which  the  Chrijiian  religion  was  propagated. 

II.  And  of  many  who  embraced  it. 

III.  Three  eminent  and  early  injlances. 

IV.  Multitudes  of  learned  men  who  came  over  to  it. 

V.  Belief  in  our  Saviours  hi/lory,  the  fir jl  motive  to  their  converfon. 

VI.  The  names  of  feveral  Pagan  Philofophers,  who  were  Chrijiian  converts. 

I.  TT  T  happened  very  providentially  to  the  honour  of  the  Chriftian  religi- 
on, that  it  did  not  take  its  rife  in  the  dark  illiterate  ages  of  the  world, 
but  at  a  turui  when  arts  and  fciences  were  at  their  height,  and  when 
there  were  men  w  o  made  it  the  bufinefs  of  their  lives  to  fearch  after  truth, 
and  fift  the  ral  opinions  of  Philofophers  and  wife  men,  concerning  the 
duty,  the  end,  and  chief  happinefs  of  reafonable  creatures. 

II.  Several 
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II.  Several  of  thefe  therefore,  when  they  had  informed  themfelves  of  our 
Saviour's  hiftory,  and  examined  with  unprejudiced  minds  the  doctrines  and 
manners  of  his  difciples  and  followers,  were  fo  (truck  and  convinced,  that 
they  profeffed  themfelves  of  that  feci:;  notwithstanding,  by  this  profeffion  in 
that  juncture  of  time,  they  bid  farewel  to  all  the  pleafures  of  this  life,  re- 
nounced all  the  views  of  ambition,  engaged  in  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  fe- 
verities,  and  expofed  themfelves  to  publick  hatred  and  contempt,  to  fufferings 
of  all  kinds,  and  to  death  itfelf. 

III.  Of  this  fort  we  may  reckon  thofe  three  early  converts  to  Chriftianity, 
who  each  of  them  was  a  member  of  a  Senate  famous  for  its  wifdom  and 
learning.  Jofeph  the  Arimathean  was  of  the  Jenvijh  Sanhedrim,  Dionyfius  of 
the  Athenian  Areopagus,  and  Flavius  Clemens  of  the  Roman  Senate ;  nay  at  the 
time  of  his  death  Conful  of  Rome.  Thefe  three  were  lb  thoroughly  fatisfied 
of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  the  firft  of  them,  according  to  all 
the  reports  of  antiquity,  died  a  martyr  for  it;  as  did  the  fecond,  unlefs  we 
disbelieve  Arijiides,  his  fellow-citizen  and  contemporary;  and  the  third,  as 
as  we  are  informed  both  by  Roman  and  Chriftian  Authors. 

IV.  Among  thofe  innumerable  multitudes,  who  in  moft  of  the  known  na- 
tions of  the  world  came  over  to  Chriftianity  at  its  firft  appearance,  we  may 
be  fure  there  were  great  numbers  of  wife  and  learned  men,  befide  thofe  whofe 
names  are  in  the  Chriftian  records,  who  without  doubt  took  care  to  examine 
the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  before  they  would  leave   the  religion  of 
their  country  and  of  their  forefathers,  for  the  fake  of  one  that  would  not  on- 
ly cut  them  off  from  the  allurements -of  this  world,  but  fubject  them  to  every 
thing  terrible   or  difagreeable  in  it.     Tertullian  tells  the  Roman  Governors, 
that  their  corporations,  councils,  armies,  tribes,  companies,  the  palace,  fenate, 
and  courts  ofjudicature  were  filled  with  Chriftians;  as  Arnobius  afierts,  that 
men  of  the  fineft  parts  and  learning,  Orators,   Grammarians,  Rhetoricians, 
Lawyers,  Phyficians,  Philofophers,  defpifing  the  fentiments  they  had  been  once 
fond  of,  took  up  their  reft  in  the  Chriftian  religion. 

V.  Who  can  imagine  that  men  of  this  character  did  not  thoroughly  inform 
themfelves  of  the  hiftory  of  that  perfon,  whofe  doctrines  they  embraced  ?  for 
however  confonant  to  reafon  his  precepts  appeared,  how  good  foever  were 
the  effects  which  they  produced  in  the  world,  nothing  could  have  tempted 
men  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  but  their  being  firmly 
perfwaded  of  the  miracles  he  wrought,  and  the  many  atteftations  of  his  di- 
vine miffion,  which  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of  his  life.  This 
was  the  ground-work  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and,  if  this  failed,  the  whole 
fuperftructure  funk  with  it.     This  point  therefore,  of  the  truth  of  our  Savi- 
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our's  hiftory,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelifts,  is  every  where  taken  for  granted 
in  the  writings  of  thofe,  who  from  Pagan  Philosophers  became  Chriftian 
Authors,  and  who,  by  reafon  of  their  converfion,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
of  the  ftrongeft  collateral  teftimony  for  the  truth  of  what  is  delivered  con- 
cerning our  Saviour. 

VI.  Befides  innumerable  Authors  that  are  loft,  we  have  the  undoubted 
names,  works,  or  fragments  of  fcveral  Pagan  Philofophers,  which  mew  them 
to  have  been  as  learned  as  any  unconverted  heathen  Authors  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  If  we  look  into  the  greateft  nurleries  of  learning  in  thole 
ages  of  the  world,  we  find  in  Athens,  Dionyfius,  ®uadratus,  Arijlides,  Athena- 
goras ;  and  in  Alexandria ,  Dionyfius,  Clemens,  Ammonius,  Artiobius,  and  Ana- 
tolius,  to  whom  we  may  add  Origen;  for  though  his  father  was  a  Chriftian 
martyr,  he  became,  without  all  controverfy,  the  moft  learned  and  able  Phi- 
lofopher  of  his  age,  by  his  education  at  Alexandria,  in  that  famous  feminary 
of  arts  and  fciences. 


SECTION     V. 


I 


The  learned  Pagans  had  means  and  opportunities  of  informing  themfelves  of 
the  truth  of  our  Saviour  s  hijlory  ; 

II.  From  the  proceedings, 

III.  The  characters,  fufferings, 

IV.  And  miracles  of  the  per  fans  who  publified  it. 

V.  How  thefe  firfi  Apoftles  perpetuated  their  tradition,  by  ordaining  perfons  to 
fucceed  them.  \ 

VI.  How  their  fuccejfors  in  the  three  firjl  centuries  preferred  their  tradition. 

VII.  That  five  generations  might  derive  this  tradition  from  Chrift,  to  the  end  of 
the  third  century. 

VIII.  Four  eminent  ChriftUns  that  delivered  it  down  fuccejively  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  154.. 

'IX.  The  faith  of  the  four  above-mentioned  perfons,  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Eajl,  of  the  Wefil,  and  of  Egypt. 

X.  Another  perfon  added  them,  who  brings  us  to  the  year  343,  and  that  many 
other  lifts  might  be  added  in  as  direct  andjloort  a  fucceffion.  " 

XI.  Why  the  tradition  of  the  three  firft  centuries,  more  authentick  than  that  of 
any  other  agef  proved  from  the  coiiverfation  of  the  primitive  Chrijlians. 
VoL'lV'  Yyy  XII.  From 
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XII.  From  the  manner  of  initiating  men  into  their  religion. 

XIII.  From  the  correfpondence  between  the  Churches. 

XIV.  From  the  long  lives  of feveral  of  Chrifts  Difciples,  ofivhich  two  inftanceu 

I.  TT  T  now  therefore  only  remains  to  confider,  whether  thefe  learned  men 
I    had  means  and  opportunities  of  informing  themfelves  of  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's  hiftory;  for  unlefs  this  point  can  be  made  out,  their  te- 
ftimonies  will  appear  invalid,  and  their  enquiries  ineffectual. 

II.  As  to  this  point,  we  muft  confider,  that  many  thoufands  had  feen  the 
tranfactions  of  our  Saviour  in  Judcea,  and  that  many  hundred  thoufands  had 
received  an  account  of  them  from  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  were  actually 
eye-witnefTes.  I  mall  only  mention  among  thefe  eye-witnefTes  the  twelve 
Apoftles,  to  whom  we  muft  add  St.  Paul,  who  had  a  particular  call  to  this 
high  office,  though  many  other  difciples  and  followers  of  Chrijl  had  alfo  their 
mare  in  the  publifhing  this  wonderful  hiftory.  We  learn  from  the  ancient 
records  of  Chriftianity,  that  many  of  the  Apoftles  and  Difciples  made  it  the  ex- 
prefs  bufinefs  of  their  lives,  travelled  into  the  remoteil  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  all  places  gathered  multitudes  about  them,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
hiftory  and  doctrines  of  their  crucified  Mafter..  And  indeed,  were  all  Chri- 
ftian  records  of  thefe  proceedings  entirely  loft,  as  many  have  been,  the  effect 
plainly  evinces  the  truth  of  them;  for  how  elfe  during  the  Apoftles  lives 
could  Chriftianity  have  fpread  itfelf  with  fuch  an  amazing  progrefs  through 
the  feveral  nations  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  how  could  it  fly  like  lightning,  and 
carry  conviction  with  it,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other? 

III.  Heathens  therefore  of  every  age,  fex,  and  quality,  born  in  the  moft 
different  climates,  and  bred  up  under  the  moft  different  inftitutions,  when 
they  faw  men  of  plain  fenfe,  without  the  help  of  learning,  armed  with  pati- 
ence and  courage,  inftead  of  wealth,  pomp,  or  power,  expreffing  in  their  lives 
thofe  excellent  doctrines  of  Morality,  which  they  taught  as  delivered  to  them 
from  our  Saviour,  averring  that  they  had  feen  his  miracles  during  his 
life,  and  converfed  with  him  after  his  death;  when,  I  fay,  they  faw  no  fu- 
fpicion  of  falfhood,  treachery,  or  worldly  intereft,  in  their  behaviour  and 
converfation,  and  that  they  fubmitted  to  the  moft  ignominious  and  cruel 
deaths,  rather  than  retract  their  teftimony,  or  even  be  filent  in  matters  which 
they  were  to  publifh  by  their  Saviour's  efpecial  command,  there  was  no 
reafon  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  thofe  facts,  which  they  related,  or  of  the 
Divine  Million  in  which  they  were  employed. 

IV.  But  even  thefe  motives  to.  Faith  in  our  Saviour  would  not  have  been 
fufficient  to  have  brought  about  in  fo  few  years  fuch  an  incredible  number 
of  conversions,  had  not  the  Apoftles  been  able  to  exhibit  ftill  greater  proofs 
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of  the  truths  which  they  taught.  A  few  perfons  of  an  odious  and  defpifed 
country  could  not  have  filled  the  world  with  Believers,  had  they  not  mown 
undoubted  credentials  from  the  Divine  perfon  who  fent  them  on  fuch  a  mef- 
fage.  Accordingly  we  are  affured,  that  they  were  inverted  with  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  which  was  the  moft  fhort  and  the  mod  convincing  ar- 
gument that  could  be  produced,  and  the  only  one  that  was  adapted  to  the 
reafon  of  all  mankind,  to  the  capacities  of  the  wife  and  ignorant,  and  could 
overcome  every  cavil  and  every  prejudice.  Who  would  not  believe  that  our 
Saviour  healed  the  fick,  and  raifed  the  dead,  when  it  was  publifhed  by  thofe 
who  themfelves  often  did  the  fame  miracles,  in  their  prefence,  and  in  his 
name  !  Could  any  reafonable  perfon  imagine,  that  God  Almighty  would  arm 
men  with  fuch  powers  to  authorize  a  lye,  and  eftablifh  a  religion  in  the  world 
which  was  difpleafing  to  him,  or  that  evil  fpirits  would  lend  them  fuch  an 
effectual  afliftance  to  beat  down  vice  and  idolatry  ? 

V.  When  the  Apoftles  had  formed  many  affemblies  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
Pagan  world,  who  gave  credit  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gofpel,  that,  upon 
their  departure,  the  memory  of  what  they  had  related  might  not  perifti,  they 
appointed  out  of  thefe  new  converts,  men  of  the  beft  fenfe,  and  of  the  moft 
unblemifhed  lives,  to  prefide  over  thefe  feveral  affemblies,  and  to  incul- 
cate without  ceafing  what  they  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  thefe  eye- 
witneffes. 

VI.  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  thofe  fubftitutes  to  the  Apoftles  and  Difci- 
ples  of  Cljrijl,  his  place  was  filled  up  with  fome  other  perfon  of  eminence  for 
his  piety  and  learning,  and  generally  a  member  of  the  fame  Church,  who  af- 
ter his  deceafe  was  followed  by  another  in  the  fame  manner,  by  which  means 
the  fucceflion  was  continued  in  an  uninterrupted  line.  Irenaus  informs  us, 
that  every  church  preferved  a  catalogue  of  its  Bifhops  in  the  order  that  they 
fucceeded  one  another,  and  (for  an  example)  produces  the  catalogue  of  thofe 
who  governed  the  Church  of  Rome  in  that  character,  which  contains  eight 
or  nine  perfons,  though  but  at  a  very  fmall  remove  from  the  times  of  the 
Apoftles. 

Indeed  the  lifts  of  Bifhops,  which  are  come  down  to  us  in  other  churches, 
are  generally  filled  with  greater  numbers  than  one  would  expect.  But  the 
fucceflion  was  quick  in  the  three  firft  centuries,  becaufe  the  Bifhop  very  often 
ended  in  the  Martyr:  for  when  a  perfecution  arofe  in  any  place,  the  firft  fury 
of  it  fell  upon  this  Order  of  holy  men,  who  abundantly  teftified  by  their 
Deaths  and  Sufferings  that  they  did  not  undertake  thefe  offices  out  of  any 
temporal  views,  that  they  were  fincere  and  fatisfied  in  the  belief  of  what 
they  taught,  and  that  they  firmly  adhered  to  what  they  had  received  from 
the  Apoftles,  as  laying  down  their  lives  in  the  fame  hope,  and  upon  the  fame 
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principles.     None  can  be  fuppofed  fo  utterly  regardlefs  of  their  own  happi- 
nefs  as  to  expire  in  torment,  and  hazard  their  Eternity,  to  fupport  any  fables 
and  inventions  of  their  own,  or  any  forgeries  of  their  predeceffors  who  had 
prefided  in  the  fame  church,  and  which  might  have  been  eafily  detected  by. 
the  tradition  of  that  particular  church,  as  well  as  by  the  concurring  teflimo- 
ny  of  others.     To  this  purpofe,  I  think  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  was. 
not  a  fingle  Martyr  among  thofe  many  Hereticks,  who  difagreed  with  the. 
Apoflolical  church,  and  introduced  feveral  wild  and  abfurd  notions  into  the. 
doclrines  of  Chriflianity.     They  durfl  not  flake  their  prefent  and  future  hap- 
pinefs  on  their  own  chimerical  imaginations,  and  did  not  only  fhun  perfecu-* 
tion,  but  affirmed  that  it  was  unneceflary  for  their  followers  to  bear  their  re- 
ligion through  fuch  fiery  tryals. 

VII.  We  may  fairly  reckon,  that  this  fkfl  age  of  Apoflles  and  Difciples,. 
with  that  fecond  generation  of  many  who  were  their  immediate  converts,  ex- 
tended it  felf  to  the  middle  of  the  fecond  Century,  and  that  feveral  of  the 
third  generation  from  thefe  laffc  mentioned,, which  was  but. the  fifth  from 
Chrifiy  continued  to  the  end  of  the  third  Century.  Did  we  know  the  ages  and 
numbers  of  the  members  in  every  particular  church,  which  was  planted  by 
the  Apoflles,  I  doubt  not  but  in  mofl  of  them  there  might  be  found  five  per- 
fons  who  in  a  continued  feries  would  reach  through  thefe  three  centuries  of 
years,  that  is  till  the  265th  from  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

VIII.  Among  the  accounts  of  thofe  very  few.  out  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes, who  had  embraced  Chriflianity,  I  fhall  fingle  out  four  perfons  emi- 
nent for  their  lives,  their  writings,  and  their  fufferings,  that  were  fucceflive- 
ly  contemporaries,  and  bring  us  down  as  far  as  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  254, 
St.  John,  who  was  the  beloved  Difciple,  and  converfed  the  mofl  intimately 
with  our  Saviour,  lived  xiW-Antio  Dom.  100.     Tolycarp,  who  was  the  Difci- 
ple of  St.  John,  and  had  converfed  with  others  of  the  Apoflles  and  Difciples 
of  our  Lord,  lived  till  Anno  Dom.  167,  though  his  life  was  fhortened  by  mar- 
tyrdom,    Irenans,  who  was  the  Difciple  oi  Poly  carp  ■,  and  had  converfed  with 
many  of  the  immediate  Difciples  of  the  Apoflles,  lived,  at  the  lowefl  com- 
putation  of  his  age,  till  the  year  202,  when  he  was  like  wife  cut  off  by  mar- 
tyrdom ;  in  which  year  the  great  Origen  was.  appointed  Regent  of  the  Cater 
chetick  fchool  in  Alexandria,  and  as  he  was  the  miracle  of  that  age,  for  inT 
duflry,  learning,  and  philofophy,  he .  was  looked  upon,  as  the  champion  of 
Chriflianity,  till  the  year  154,  when,  j  if  he  did  not  fuffer   martyrdom,  as 
fome  think  he  did,  he  was  certainly  actuated  by  the  fpirit  of  it,  as  appears  in 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  and  writings;  nay,  he  had  often  been  put  to  the 
torture,  and  had  undergone  tryals  worfe  than  death.     As  he  converfed  with 

the  moft  eminent  Chriflians  of  his  time  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Eafl,  brought 
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over  multitudes  both  from  herefy  and  heathenifm,  and  left  behind  him  feveral 
Difciples  of  great  fame  and  learning,  there  is  no  queftion  but  there  were  con- 
fiderable  numbers  of  thofe  who  knew  him,  and  had  been  his  hearers,  fcho- 
lars,  or  profelytes,  that  lived  till  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  to  the 
reign  oiConjlantine  the  Great. 

IX.  It  is  evident  to  thofe,  who  read  the  lives  and  writings  of  Polycarp, 
Irenaus,  and  Origen,  that  thefe  three  Fathers  believed  the  accounts  which  are 
given  of  our  Saviour  in  the  four  Evangelifts,  and  had  undoubted  arguments 
that  not  only  St.  John,  but  many  others  of  our  Saviour's  difciples,  publifhed 
the  fame  accounts  of  him.  To  which  we  muft  fubjoin  this  further  remark, 
that  what  was  believed  by  thefe  Fathers  on  this  fubjedt,  was  likewife  the  be- 
lief of  the  main  body  of  Chriftians  in  thofe  fucceffive  ages  when  they  flourifh- 
ed  ;  fince  Polycarp  cannot  but  be  looked  upon,  if  we  confider  the  refpect  that 
was  paid  him,  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  Eaftern  Churches  in  this  particular, 
Irenceus  of  the  Weftern  upon  the  fame  account,  and  Origen  of  thofe  eftablilh- 
ed  in  Egypt. 

X.  To  thefe  I  might  add  Paul  the  famous  hermite,  who  retired  from  the 
Dccian  perfecution  five  or  fix  years  before  Origen  s  death,  and  lived  till  the 
year  343.  I  have  only  difcovered  one  of  thofe  channels  by  which  the  hiftory 
of  our  Saviour  might  be  conveyed  pure  and  unadulterated,  through  thofe  fe- 
veral ages  that  produced  thofe  Pagan  Philofophers,  whofe  teftimonies  I  make 
ufe  of  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory.  Some  or  other  of  thefe  Philo- 
fophers came  into  the  Chriftian  faith  during  its  infancy,  in  the  feveral  periods 
of  thefe  three  firft  centuries,  when  they  had  fuch  means  of  informing  them- 
felves  in  all  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory.  I  muft  further  add,  that 
though  I  have  here  only  chofen  this  fingle  link  of  martyrs,  I  might  find  out 
others  among  thofe  names  which  are  ftill  extant,  that  delivered  down  this 
account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  fucceffive  tradition,  till  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire became  Chriftian;  as  there  is  no  queftion  but  numberlefs  feries  of  wit- 
nefies  might  follow  one  another  in  the  fame  order,  and  in  as  fhort  a  chain, 
and  that  perhaps  in  every  fingle  Church,  had  the  names  and  ages  of  the 
moft  eminent  primitive  Chriftians  been  tranfmitted  to  us  with  the  like  cer- 
tainty. 

XI.  But  to  give  this  confideration  more  force,  we  muft  take  notice,  that 
the  tradition  of  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity  had  feveral  circumftances  pecu- 
liar to  it,  which  made  it  more  authentick  than  any  other  tradition  in  any  o- 
ther  age  of  the  world.  The  Chriftians,  who  carried  their  religion  through 
fo  many  general  and  particular  perfections,  were  incefTantly  comforting  and 
fupporting  one  another,  with  the  example  and  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apoftles.     It  was  the  iubjeft  not  only  of  their  folemn  aflemblies,  but  of  their 

private 
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private  vifits  and  converfations.  Our  virgins,  fays  Tatian,  who  lived  in  the 
fecond  century,  difcourfe  over  their  diftaffs  on  divine  fubjeSts.  Indeed,  when 
religion  was  woven  into  the  civil  government,  and  flourifhed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Emperors,  men's  thoughts  and  difcourfes  were,  as  they  are 
now,  full  of  fecular  affairs ;  but  in  the  three  firft  centuries  of  Chriftianity, 
men,  who  embraced  this  religion,  had  given  up  all  their  interefts  in  this 
world,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual  preparation  for  the  next,  as  not  knowing  how 
foon  they  might  be  called  to  it :  fo  that  they  had  little  elfe  to  talk  of  but  the 
life  and  doctrines  of  that  divine  perfon,  which  was  their  hope,  their  encou- 
ragement, and  their  glory.  We  cannot  therefore  imagine,  that  there  was  a 
fingle  perfon  arrived  at  any  degree  of  age  or  confideration,  who  had  not  heard 
and  repeated  above  a  thoufand  times  in  his  life,  all  the  particulars  of  our  Sa- 
viour's birth,  life,  death,  refurrection,  and  afcenfion. 

XII.  Efpecially  if  we  conlider,  that  they  could  not  then  be  received  as 
Chriftians,  till  they  had  undergone  feveral  examinations.  Perfons  of  riper 
years,  who  flocked  daily  into  the  Church  during  the  three  firft  centuries, 
were  obliged  to  pafs  through  many  repeated  inftructions,  and  give  a  ftrict  ac- 
count of  their  proficiency,  before  they  were  admitted  to  Baptifm.  And  as 
for  thofe  who  were  born  of  Chriftian  parents,  and  had  been  baptifed  in  their 
infancy,  they  were  with  the  like  care  prepared  and  difciplined  for  confirma- 
tion, which  they  could  not  arrive  at,  till  they  were  found  upon  examination 
to  have  made  a  fufficient  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  Chriftianity. 

XIII.  We  muft  further  obferve,  that  there  was  not  only  in  thofe  times 
this  religious  converfation  among  private  Chriftians,  but  a  conftant  corre- 
fpondence  between  the  Churches  that  were  eftablifhed  by  the  Apoftles  or  their 
fucceflbrs,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world.  If  any  new  doctrine  was  ftarted, 
or  any  fact  reported  of  our  Saviour,  a  ftrict  enquiry  was  made  among  the 
Churches,  efpecially  thofe  planted  by  the  Apoftles  themfelves,  whether  they 
had  received  any  fuch  doctrine  or  account  of  our  Saviour,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Apoftles,  or  the  tradition  of  thofe  Chriftians,  who  had  preceded  the 
prefent  members  of  the  Churches  which  were  thus  confuked.  By  this 
means,  when  any  novelty  was  publifhed,  it  was  immediately  detected  and 
cenfured. 

XIV.  St.  John,  who  lived  fo  many  years  after  our  Saviour,  was  appealed 
to  in  thefe  emergencies  as  the  living  Oracle  of  the  Church  ;  and  as  his  oral 
teftimony  lafted  the  firft  century,  many  have  obferved  that,  by  a  particular 
providence  of  God,  feveral  of  our  Saviour's  Difciples,  and  of  the  early  con- 
verts of  his  religion,  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  that  they  might  personally 
convey  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel  to  thofe  -;mes,  which  were  very  remote  from 
the  firft  publication  of  it.     Of  thefe,  befidea  St.  John,  we  have  a  remarkable 
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inftance  in  Simeon,  who  was  one  of  the  feventy  fent  forth  by  our  Saviour,  to 
publifh  the  Gofpel  before  his  crucifixion,  and  a  near  kinfman  of  the  Lord. 
This  venerable  perfon,  who  had  probably  heard  with  his  own  ears  our  Sa- 
viour's prophecy  of  the  deftruction  of  yerufalem,  prefided  over  the  Church 
eftablifhed  in  that  city,  during  the  time  of  its  memorable  fiege,  and  drew  his 
congregation  out  of  thofe  dreadful  and  unparallel'd  calamities  which  befel  his 
countrymen,  by  following  the  advice  our  Saviour  had  given,  when  they  mould 
fee  Jerufalem  encompafled  with  armies,  and  the  Roman  ftandards,  or  abomi- 
nation of  defolation,  fet  up.  He  lived  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  107,  when 
he  was  martyred  under  the  Emperor  Trajan. 


SECTION     VI. 

I.  The  tradition  of  the  Apoftles  fecured  by  other  excellent  inftitutuons ; 

II.  But  chief  y  by  the  writings  of  the  Evange/ifs. 

III.  The  diligence  of  the  Difciples  and  fir fl  Chrijlian  converts,   to  fend  abroad 
thefe  writings. 

IV.  That  the  written  account  of  our  Saviour  was  the  fame  with  that  delivered 
by  tradition : 

V.  Proved  from  the  reception  of  the  Gofpel  by  thofe  Churches  which  were  efta- 
blifhed before  it  was  written : 

VI.  From  the  uniformity  of  what  was  believed  in  the  feveral  Churches ; 

VII.  From  a  remarkable  paffage  in  Irenaeus. 

VIII.  Records  which  are  now  loft,  of  ufe  to  the  three  firft  centuries,  for  confirm- 
ing the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour. 

IX.  Inftances  offuch  records. 

I.  '"■■"*  HUS  far  we  fee  how  the  learned  Pagans  might  apprize  themfelves 
from  oral  information  of  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory. 
They  could  hear,  in  every  Church  planted  in  every  diftant  part  of 
the  earth,  the  account  which  was  there  received  and  preferved  among  them, 
of  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour.     They  could  learn  the  names  and  characters  of 
thofe  firft  miflionaries  that  brought  to  them  thefe  accounts,  and  the  miracles 
by  which  God  Almighty  attefted  their  reports.    But  the  Apoftles  and  Difciples 
ofChrift,  to  preferve  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  and  tofecure  their  accounts  of  him 
from  error  and  oblivion,  did  not  only  fet  afide  certain  perfons  for  that  purpofe, 
as  has  been  already  fhewn,but  appropriated  certain  days  to  the  commemorati- 
on .. 
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on  of  thofe  facts  which  they  had  related  concerning  him.  The  firft  day  of 
the  week  was  in  all  its  returns  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  refurrection,  as 
the  devotional  exercifes  adapted  to  Friday  and  Saturday,  were  to  denote  to  all 
ages  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  one  of  thofe  days,  and  that  he  refted  in  the 
grave  on  the  other.  You  may  apply  the  fame  remark  to  feveral  of  the  an- 
nual feftivals  inftituted  by  the  Apoftles  themfelves,  or  at  furtheft  by  their  im- 
mediate Succeflbrs,  in  memory  of  the  mofl  important  particulars  in  our  Sa- 
viour's hiftory;  to  which  we  mult  add  the  Sacraments  inftituted  by  our 
Lord  himfelf,  and  many  of  thofe  rites  and  ceremonies  which  obtained  in  the 
mofl:  early  times  of  the  Church.  Thefe  are  to  be  regarded  as  ftanding  marks 
of  fuch  fails  as  were  delivered  by  r.hofe,  who  were  eye-witnefTes  to  them, 
and  which  were  contrived  with  great  wifdom  to  laft  till  time  fhould  be  no 
more.  Thefe,  without  any  other  means,  might  have,  in  fome  meafure,  con- 
veyed to  pofterity,  the  memory  of  feveral  tranfadtions  in  the  hiftory  of  our 
Saviour,  as  they  were  related  by  his  Difciples.  At  leaft,  the  reafon  of  thefe 
inftitutions,  though  they  might  be  forgotten,  and  obfcured  by  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  could  not  but  be  very  well  known  by  thofe  who  lived  in  the  three  firft 
Centuries,  and  a  means  of  informing  the  inquifitive  Pagans  in  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's  hiftory,  that  being  the  view  in  which  I  am  to  confider  them. 

II.  But  left  fuch  a  tradition,  though  guarded  by  fo  many  expedients,  fhould 
wear  out  by  the  length  of  time,  the  four  Evangelifts  within  about  fifty,  or,  as 
'Theodoret  affirms,  thirty  years,  after  our  Saviour's  death,  while  the  memory 
ef  his  actions  was  frefh  among  them,  configned  to  writing  that  hiftory,  which 
for  fome  years  had  been  published  only  by  the  mouth  of  the  Apoftles  and 
Difciples.  The  further  confideration  of  thefe  holy  pen-men  will  fall  under 
another  part  of  this  difcourfe. 

III.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  in  the  age  which  fucceeded 
the  Apoftles,  many  of  their  immediate  Difciples  fent  or  carried  in  perfon  the 
books  of  the  four  Evangelifts,  which  had  been  written  by  Apoftles,  or  at 
leaft  approved  by  them,  to  moft  of  the  Churches  which  they  had  planted 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  was  done  with  fo  much  dili- 
gence, that  when  Pantcenus,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  had  tra- 
velled into  India  for  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity,  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  200,  he  found  among  that  remote  people  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, which  upon  his  return  from  that  country  he  brought  with  him  to 
Alexandria.  This  Gofpel  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  left  in  thofe 
parts  by  Sc.  Bartholomew  the  Apoftle  of  the  Indies,  who  probably  carried 
it  with  him  before  the  writings  of  the  three  other  Evangelifts  were 
publifh'd. 

IV.  That 
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IV.  That  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelifts,  was 
the  fame  with  that  which  had  been  before  delivered  by  the  Apoftles  and  Di- 
fciples,  will  further  appear  in  the  profecution  of  this  difcourfe,  and  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  confiderations. 

V.  Had  thefe  writings  differed  from  the  fermons  of  the  firft  planters  of 
Chriftianity,  either  in  hiftory  or  doctrine,  there  is  no  queftion  but  they  would 
have  been  rejected  by  thofe  Churches  which  they  had  already  formed.  But 
fo  confiftent  and  uniform  was  the  relation  of  the  Apoftles,  that  thefe  hi^ 
{lories  appeared  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  their  tradition  and  oral  atteftationsmade 
fixt  and  permanent.  Thus  was  the  fame  of  our  Saviour,  which  in  fo  few 
years  had  gone  through  the  whole  earth,  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  fuch 
records,  as  would  preferve  the  traditionary  account  of  him  to  after-ages ;  and 
rectifie  it,  if  at  any  time,  by  pafling  through  feveral  generations,  it  might 
drop  any  part  that  was  material,  or  contract  any  thing  that  was  falfc  or 
fictitious. 

VI.  Accordingly  we  find  the  fame  Jefus  Chrift,  who  was  born  of  a  Vir- 
gin who  had  wrought  many  miracles  in  Palejline,  who  was  crucified,  rofe 
again,  and  afccnded  into  Heaven ;  I  fay,  the  fame  Jefus  Chriji  had  been 
preached,  and  was  worftiipped,  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Great-Bri- 
tain, in  Parthia,  Mediat  Mefopotamia,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Afia  and  Pamphi- 
lia,  in  Italy,  A3.gypt,  Afric,  and  beyond  Cyrene,  India  and  Perfia,  and,  in 
fhort,  in  all  the  iflands  and  provinces  that  are  vifited  by  the  rifing  or  fetting 
fun.  The  fame  account  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  doctrine  was  delivered  bv 
thoufands  of  Preachers,  and  believed  in  thoufands  of  places,  who  all,  as  faft 
as  it  could  be  conveyed  to  them,  received  the  fame  account  in  writing  from 
the  four  Evangel ifts. 

VII.  Irenaem  to  this  purpofe  very  aptly  remarks  that  thofe  barbarous  na- 
tions, who  in  his  time  were  not  poffeft  of  the  written  gofpels,  and  had  only 
learned  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  from  thofe  who  had  converted  them  to 
Chriftianity  before  the  Gofpels  were  written,  had  among  them  the  fame 
accounts  of  our  Saviour,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  four  Evangelifts. 
An  unconteftable  proof  of  the  harmony  and  concurrence  between  the  holy 
fcripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  Churches  in  thofe  early  times  of  Chrifti- 
anity. 

VIII.  Thus  we  fee  what  opportunities  the  learned  and  inquifitive  heathens 
had  of  informing  themfelves  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  during 
the  three  firft  Centuries,  efpecially  as  they  lay  nearer  one  than  another  to 
the  fountain-head:  befide  which,  there  were  many  uncontroverted  traditions, 
records  of  Chriftianity,  and  particular  hiftories,  that  then  threw  light  into 
thefe  matters,  but  are  now  entirely  loft,  by  which,  at  that  time,  any  ap- 
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ter  their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood  of  being  fo,  when  they  were  pronoun- 
ced by  our  bleffed  Saviour.  Such  was  that  wonderful  notice  he  gave  them, 
that  they  fhould  be  brought  before  Governours  and  Kings  for  his  fake,  for  a 
teflimony  againft  them  and  the  Gentiles,  Mat.  10.  28.  with  the  other  like 
prophecies,  by  which  he  foretold  that  his  Difciples  were  to  be  perfecuted. 
Is  there  any  other  doctrine  in  the  world,  fays  this  Father,  whofe  followers 
are  punifhed?  Can  the  enemies  of  Chrijl  fay,  that  he  knew  his  opinions 
were  falfe  and  impious,  and  that  therefore  he  might  well  conjecture  and 
foretell  what  would  be  the  treatment  of  thofe  perfons  who  mould  embrace 
them  ?  Suppofing  his  doctrines  were  really  fuch,  why  mould  this  be  the 
confequence?  what  likelihood  that  men  fhould  be  brought  before  Kings  and 
Governours  for  opinions  and  tenets  of  any  kind,  when  this  never  happened 
even  to  the  Epicureans,  who  abfolutely  denied  a  Providence;  nor  to  the 
Peripateticks  themfelves,  who  laughed  at  the  prayers  and  facrifices  which 
were  made  to  the  Divinity  ?  Are  there  any  but  the  Chriftians  who,  accor- 
ding to  this  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  being  brought  before  Kings  and  Go- 
vernours for  his  fake',  are  preffed  to  their  lateft  gafp  of  breath,  by  their  re- 
fpedtive  judges,  to  renounce  Chriftianity,  and  to  procure  their  liberty  and 
reft,  by  offering  the  fame  facrifices,  and  taking  the  fame  oaths  that  others 
did? 

III.  Confider  the  time  when  our  Saviour  pronounced  thofe  words, 
Matt.  10.  32.  Whojbever  Jhall  confefs  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confefs  alfo 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven:  but  whofoever  Jhall  deny  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  alfo  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Had  you  heard 
him  fpeak  after  this  manner,  when  as  yet  his  Difciples  were  under  no  fuch 
tryals,  you  would  certainly  have  faid  within  your  felf,  If  thefe  fpeeches  of 
J  ejus  are  true,  and  if,  according  to  his  prediction,  Governors  and  Kings 
undertake  to  ruin  and  deftroy  thofe  who  fhall  profefs  themfelves  his  Di- 
fciples, we  will  believe  (not  only  that  he  is  a  Prophet)  but  that  he  has  re- 
ceived power  from  God  fufficient  to  preferve  and  propagate  his  religion; 
and  that  he  would  never  talk  in  fuch  a  peremptory  and  difcouraging  man- 
ner, were  he  not  affured  that  he  was  able  to  fubdue  the  moft  powerful  op- 
position, that  could  be  made  againft  the  faith  and  doctrine  which  he  taught. 

IV.  Who  is  not  ftruck  with  admiration,  when  he  reprefents  to  himfelf 
our  Saviour  at  that  time  foretelling,  that  his  Gofpel  fhould  be  preached  in 

.^11  the  world,  for  a  witnefs  unto  all  nations,  or  as  St.  Origen  (who  rather 
quotes  the  fenfe  than  the  words)  to  ferve  for  a  conviction  to  Kings  and  peo- 
ple, when  at  the  fame  time  he  finds  that  his  Gofpel  has  accordingly  been 
preached  to  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  to  the  learned  and  to  the  ignorant,  and 
that  there  is  no  quality  or  condition  of  life  able  to  exempt  men  from  fubmit- 
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ting  to  the  doctrine  of  Chri/ii  As  for  us,  fays  this  great  Author,  in  another 
part  of  his  book  againft  Celfus,  "  When  we  fee  every  day  thofe  events  exactly 
"  accomplifhed  which  our  Saviour  foretold  at  fo  great  a  diftance:  That  his 
"  Gofpel  is  preached  in  all  the  world,  Matthew  24.  14.  That  his  Difciplesgo 
a  and  teach  all  nations,  Matthew  28.  19.  And  that  thofe,  who  have  received 
"  his  doctrine-,  Are  brought  for  his  fake  before  Governors,  and  before  Kings, 
"  Matthew  10.  18.  we  are  filled  with  admiration,  and  our  faith  in  him  is 
"  confirmed  more  and  more.  What  clearer  and  ftronger  proofs  can  Celfus 
m  ask  for  the  truth  of  what  he  fpoke?" 

V.  Origen  infifts  likewife  with  great  ftrength  on  that  wonderful  prediction 
of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the  deftruction  of  Jerufalem,  pronounced  at  a 
time,  as  he  obferves,  when  there  was  no  likelihood  nor  appearance  of  it. 
This  has  been  taken  notice  of  and  inculcated  by  fo  many  others,  that  I  mail 
refer  you  to  what  this  Father  has  laid  on  the  fubject  in  the  fixft  book  againft 
Celfus.  And  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  remarkable  prophecy,  (hall 
only  obferve,  that  whoever  reads  the  account  given  us  by  Jofephus,  without 
knowing  hid  character,  and  compares  it  with  what  our  Saviour  foretold, 
would  think  the  hiftorian  had  been  a  Chriftian,  and  that  he  had  nothing  elite 
in  view  but  to  adjuft  the  event  to  the  prediction. 

VI.  I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice,  that  Origen  would  ftill 
have  triumphed  more  in  the  foregoing  arguments,  had  he  lived  an  age  longer, 
to  have  feen  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  all  their  Governors  and  provinces, 
fubmitting  themfelves  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  glorying  in  its  profelfion. 
as  fo  many  Kings  and  Soveraigns  ftill  place  their  relation  to  Chriji  ac  the 
head  of  their  titles. 

How  much  greater  confirmation  of  his  faith  would  he  have  received,  had 
he  feen  our  Saviour's  prophecy  ftand  good  in  the  deftruction  of  the  temple, 
and  the  diiTolution  of  the  JewiJ/j  (Economy,  when  Jews  and  Pagans  united 
all  their  endeavours  under  Julian  the  Apoftate,  to  baffle  and  faliifie  the  pre- 
diction ?  The  great  preparations  that  were  made  for  re-building  the  temple, 
with  the  hurricane,  earthquake,  and  eruptions  of  fire,  that  deftroyed  the 
work,  and  terrified  thofe  employed  in  the  attempt  from  proceeding  in 
it,  are  related  by  many  hiftorians  of  the  fame  age,  and  the  fubftance  of  the 
ftory  teftified  both  by  Pagan  and  Jewijh  writers,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
and  Zrttnath-David.  The  learned  Cbryfoflome,  in  a  fermon  againft  the  Jews, 
tells  them  this  fact  was  then  frefh  in  the  memories  even  of  their  young  men, 
that  it  happened  but  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  attefted  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerufalem,  where  they  might  ftill  fee  the  marks  of  it  in  the 
rubbifh  of  that  work,  from  which  the  Jews  defifted  in  fo  great  a  fright, 
and  which  even  Julian  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  on.     This  fad,  which 
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that  many  perfons,  in  (o  good  acaufe,  might  have  laid  down  their  livesat  the 
gibbet,  the  flake,  or  the  block :  but  to  expire  leifurely  among  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  tortures,  when  they  might  come  out  of  them,  even  by  a  mental  referva- 
tion,  or  an  hypocrify  which  was  not  without  a  poflibility  of  being  followed 
by  repentance  and  forgivenefs,  has  fomething  in  it,  fo  far  beyond  the  force 
and  natural  ftrength  of  mortals,  that  one  cannot  but  think  there  was  fome 
miraculous  power  to  fupport  the  fufferer. 

V.  We  find  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  in  that  admirable  letter  which  gives, 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Polycarp  their  beloved  Bifhop,  mentioning  the 
cruel  torments  of  other  early  Martyrs  for  Chriftianity,  are  of  opinion,  that 
our  Saviour  flood  by  them  in  a  vifion,  and  perfonally  converfed  with  them,, 
to  give  them  ftrength  and  comfort  during  the  bitternefs  of  their  long  conti- 
nued agonies ;  and  we  have  the  flory  of  a  young  man,  who,  having  fuffer- 
ed  many  tortures,  efcaped  with  life,  and  told  his  fellow-chriftians,  that  the 
pain  of  them  had  been  rendered  tolerable,  by  the  prefence  of  an  Angel  who 
flood  by  him,  and  wiped  off  the  tears  and  fweat,  which  ran  down  his  face 
whilfl  he  lay  under  hisfufferings.  We  are  afTured  at  leafl  that'the  firfl  Martyr 
for  Chriftianity  was  encouraged  in  his  lafl  moments,  by  a  vifion  of  that  divine 
perfon,  for  whom  he  fuffered,  and  into  whofe  prefence  he  was  then  haflening. 

VI.  Let  any  man  calmly  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  after  reading 
thefe  terrible  conflicts  in  which  the  ancient  Martyrs  and  ConfefTors  were  en- 
gaged, when  they  pafTed  through  fuch  new  inventions  and  varieties  of  pain, 
as  tired  their  tormentors;  and  ask  himfelf,  however  zealous  and  fincere  he  is 
in  his  religion,  whether  under  fuch  acute  and  linging  tortures  he  could  flill 
have  held  fafl  his  integrity,  and  have  profeffed  his  faith  to  the  lafl,  without 
a  fupernatural  afliftance  of  fome  kind  or  other.  For  my  part,  when  I  con- 
sider that  it  was  not  an  unaccountable  obftinacy  in  a  fihgle  man,  or  in  any 
particular  fett  of  men,  in  fome  extraordinary  juncture  ;  but  that  there  wefe 
multitudes  of  each  fex,  of  every  age,  of  different  countries  and  conditions, 
who  for  near  300  years  together  made  this  glorious  confeffion  of  their  faith, 
in  the  midfl  of  tortures,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  :  I  mufl  conclude,  that 
they  were  either  of  another  make  than  men  are  at  prefent,  or  that  they 
had  fuch  miraculous  fupports  as  were  peculiar  to  thofe  times  of  Chriftianity, 
when  without  themperhaps  the  very  name  of  it  might  have  been  extinguifhed. 

VII.  It  is  certain,  that  the  deaths  and  Sufferings  of  the  primitive  Chriftians 
had  a  great  fhare  in  the  converfion  of  thofe  learned  Pagans,  who  lived  in 
the  ages  of  Perfecution,  which  with  fome  intervals  and  abatements  lafled 
near  300  years  after  our  Saviour.  Jujlin  Martyr •,  Tertullian,  Latfantius, 
Arnobius,  and  others,  tell  us,  that  this  firfl  of  all  alarmed  their  curiofity, 
roufed  their  attention,  and  made  them  ferioufly  incruifitive  into  the  nature  of 
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that  religion,  which  could  endue  the  mind  with  fo  much  ftrength,  and  over- 
come the  fear  of  death,  nay  raife  an  earned  defire  of  it,  though  it  appeared 
in  all  its  terrors.  This  they  found  had  not  been  effected  by  all  the  doctrines 
of  thofe  Philofophers,  whom  they  had  thoroughly  ftudied,  and  who  had 
been  labouring  at  this  great  point.  The  fight  of  thefe  dying  and  tormen- 
ted Martyrs  engaged  them  to  fearch  into  the  hiftory  and  doctrines  of  him 
for  whom  they  fuffered.  The  more  they  fearched,  the  more  they  were  con- 
vinced ;  till  their  conviction  grew  fo  ftrong,  that  they  themfelves  embraced 
the  fame  truths,  and  either  actually  laid  down  their  lives,  or  were  always  in 
a  readinefs  to  do  it,  rather  than  depart  from  them. 


SECTION     VIII. 

I.  The  completion  of  our  Saviours  prophecies  confirmed  Pagans  in  their  belief 
of  the  Gofpel. 

II.  Origen'*  obfervation  On  that  of  his  Difciples  being  brought  before  Kings  and 
Governours j 

III.  On  their  being  perfecuted  for  their  religion  j 

IV.  On  their  preaching  the  Gofpel  to  all  nations ; 

V.  On  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  and  ruin  of  the  Jewifh  oeconomy. 

VI.  Thefe  arguments  Jlrengthened  by  what  has  happened  Jince  Origen\r  time, 

I.  *mm  ■*  H E  fecond  of  thofe  extraordinary  means,  of  great  ufe  to  the 
learned  and  inquifitive  Pagans  of  the  three  firft  Centuries,  for 
evincing  the  truth  of  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  was  the  com- 
pletion of  fuch  prophecies  as  are  recorded  of  him  in  the  Evangelifts.  They 
could  not  indeed  form  any  arguments  from  what  he  foretold,  and  was  ful- 
filled during  his  life,  becaufe  both  the  prophecy  and  the  completion  were 
over  before  they  were  publifhed  by  the  Evangelifts ;  though,  as  Origen  ob- 
ferves,  what  end  could  there  be  in  forging  fome  of  thefe  predictions,  as  that 
of  St.  Peter's  denying  his  mafter,  and  all  his  Difciples  forfaking  him  in  the 
greateft  extremity,  which  reflects  fo  much  fhame  on  the  great  Apoftle,  and 
on  all  his  companions?  Nothing  but  a  ftrict  adherence  to  truth,  and  to 
matters  of  fact,  could  have  prompted  the  Evangelifts  to  relate  a  circum- 
ftance  fo"  difadvantageous  to  their  own  reputation;  as  that  Father  has  well 
oblerved. 

II.  But  to  purfue  his  reflections  on  this  fubject.     There  are  predictions  of 
our  Saviour  recorded  by  the  Evangelifts,  which  were  not  completed  till  af- 
ter 
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pearance  of  contradi&ion,  or  feeming  difficulties,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Evan- 
gelifts,  were  fully  cleared  up  and  explained :  though  we  meet  with  fewer 
appearances  of  this  nature  in  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  as  related  by  the 
four  Evangelifts,  than  in  the  accounts  of  any  other  perfon,  published  by  fuch 
a  number  of  different  hiftorians  who  lived  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the 
prefent  age. 

IX.  Among  thofe  records  which  are  loft,  and  were  of  great  ufe  to  the 
primitive  Chriftians,  is  the  letter  to  Tiberius,  which  I  have  already  menti- 
oned; that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  I  fhall  take  notice  of  hereafter;  the 
writings  of  Hegefippus,  who  had  drawn  down  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity  to 
his  own  time,  which  was  not  beyond  the  middle  of  the  fecond  Century  j  the 
genuine  Sibylline  oracles,  which  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  Church  were  eafily 
diftinguiftied  from  the  fpurious;  the  records  preferved  in  particular  Churches, 
with  many  other  of  the  fame  nature. 


SECTION    VII. 

I.  The  fight  of  miracles  in  thofe  ages  a  further  confirmation  of  Pagan  Pht 'lofi- 
phers  in  the  Chrifti  an  faith. 

II.  The  credibility  of  fuch  miracles. 

III.  A  particular  injlance. 

IV.  Martyrdom,  why  confdered  as  a  ftanding  miracle. 

V.  Primitive  Chriftians  thought  many  of  the  Martyrs  were  fupported  by  a  mi*- 
raculous  power : 

VI.  Proved  from  the  nature  of  their  fufferings. 

VII.  How  Martyrs  further  induced  the  Pagans  to  embrace  Chriftianity. 


I.  f  |^  HERE  were  other  means,  which  I  find  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  learned  of  the  three  firft  Centuries,  to  create  and  confirm  in 
them  the  belief  of  our  bleffed  Saviour's  hiftory,  which  ought  not 
to  be  patted  over  in  filence.  The  firft  was,  the  opportunity  they  enjoyed 
of  examining  thofe  miracles,  which  were  on  feveral  occafions  performed  by 
Chriftians,  and  appeared  in  the  Church,  more  or  lefs,  during  the  firft  ages  of 
Chriftianity.  Thefe  had  great  weight  with  the  men  I  am  now  fpeaking  of, 
who,  from  learned  Pagans,  became  fathers  of  the  Church ;  for  they  fre- 
quently boaft  of  them  in  their  writings,  as  atteftations  given  by  God  him- 
felf  to  the  truth  of  their  religion. 

II.  At 
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II.  At  the  fame  time,  that  thefe  learned  men  declare  how  difingenuous, 
bafe  and  wicked  it  would  be,  how  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  Philofophy, 
and  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  to  utter  falfhoods  or  forgeries 
in  the  fupport  of  a  caufe,  though  never  fo  juft  in  it  felf,  they  confidently  af- 
fert  this  miraculous  power,  which  then  fubfifted  in  the  Church,  nay  tell  us 
that  they  themfelves  had  been  eye-wirneffes  of  it  at  feveral  times,  and  in  fe- 
veral  instances;  nay  appeal  to  the  heathens  themfelves  for  the  truth  of  fe- 
veral facts  they  relate,  nay  challenge  them  to  be  prelent  at  their  aifemblies, 
and  fatisfie  themfelves,  if  they  doubt  of  it;  nay  we  find  that  Pagan  Authors 
have  in  fome  inftances  confefied  this  miraculous  power. 

III.  The  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whofe  army  was  preferved  by  a  re- 
freshing fliower,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  enemies  were  diicomfited  by  a 
ftorm  of  lightning,  and  which  the  heathen  hiftorians  themfelves  allow  to 
have  been  fupernatural  and  the  effect  of  magic:  I  fay,  this  letter,  which 
afcribed  this  unexpected  afliftance  to  the  prayers  of  the  Chriftians,  who  then 
ferved  in  the  army,  would  have  been  thought  an  unquestionable  teftimony 
of  the  miraculous  power  I  am  fpeaking  of,  had  it  been  ftill  preferved.  It  is 
fufficient  for  me  in  this  place  to  take  notice,  that  this  was  one  of  thofe 
miracles  which  had  its  influence  on  the  learned  Converts,  becaufe  it  is  related 
by  'Tertullian,  and  the  very  letter  appealed  to.  When  thefe  learned  men  faw 
ficknefs  and  frenzy  cured,  the  dead  raifed,  the  oracles  put  to  filence,  the 
Dcemom  and  evil  fpirits  forced  to  cenfefs  themfelves  no  Gods,  by  perfons  who 
only  made  ufs  of  prayer  and  adjurations  in  the  name  of  their  crucified  Sa- 
viour; how  could  they  doubt  of  their  Saviour's  power  on  the  like  occafions, 
as  reprefented  to  them  by  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  and  the  writings  of 
the  Evangel  ifts? 

IV.  Under  this  head,  I  cannot  omit  that  which  appears  to  me  a  landing 
miracle  in  the  three  firit  Centuries,  I  mean  that  amazing  and  fupernatural 
courage  or  patience,  which  was  {hewn  by  innumerable  multitudes  of  Mar- 
tyrs, in  thofe  flow  and  painful  torments  that  were  inflicted  on  them.  I  can- 
not conceive  a  man  placed  in  the  burning  iron  chair  at  Lyons,  amid  the  in- 
fults  and  mockeries  of  a  crouded  Amphitheatre,  and  ftill  keeping  his  feat ; 
or  ftretchedupon  a  grate  of  iron,  over  coals  of  fire,  and  breathing  out  his 
foul  among  the  exquifite  fufferings  of  fuch  a  tedious  execution,  rather  than 
renounce  his  religion,  or  blafpheme  his  Saviour.  Such  tryals  feem  to  me 
above  the  ftrength  of  human  nature,  and  able  to  over-bear  duty,  reafon, 
faith,  conviction,  nay,  and  the  moft  abfolute  certainty  of  a  future  ftate. 
Humanity,  unaflifted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  muft  have  fhaken  off  the 
prefent  preffure,  and  have  delivered  it  felf  out  of  fuch  a  dreadful  diftrefs,  by 
any  means   that   could   have  been   fuggefted  to   it.     We  can  eafily  imagine, 
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is  in  it  Self  fo  miraculous,  and  fo  indifputable,  brought  over  many  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity;  and  (hows  us,  that  after  our  Saviour's  prophecy  againft 
it,  the  temple  could  not  be  preferved  from  the  plough  paffing  over  it,  by  all 
the  care  of  Titus,  who  would  fain  have  prevented  its  deftrudtion,  and  that 
inftead  of  being  re-edified  by  Julian,  all  his  endeavours  towards  it  did  but 
Still  more  litterally  accomplish  our  Saviour's  prediction,  that  not  one  Stone 
fhould  be  left  upon  another. 

The  ancient  Chriftians  were  fo  entirely  perfuaded  of  the  force  of  our  Savi- 
our's prophecies,  and  of  the  punilhment  which  the  Jews  had  drawn  upon 
themfelves,  and  upon  their  children,  for  the  treatment  which  the  Mejjiah  had 
received  at  their  hands,  that  they  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  always  re- 
main an  abandoned  and   difperfed  people,  an  hiffing  and  an  aftonifhment 
among  the  nations,  as  they  are  to  this  day.     In   fhort,  that  they  had  loft 
their  peculiarity  of  being  God's  people,  which  was  now  transferred  to  the 
body  of  Chriftians,  and  which  preferved  the  Church  of  Chriji  among  all  the 
conflicts,  difficulties  and  perfecutions,    in  which   it  was  engaged,  as  it  had 
preferved  the  Jewifi  government  and  oeconomy  for  fo  many  ages,  whilft  it 
had  the  fame  truth  and  vital  principle  in  it,  notwithstanding  it  was  fo  fre- 
quently in  danger  of  being  utterly  abolished  and  deftroyed.     Origen,  in  his 
fourth  book  againft  C el/us,  mentioning  their  being  caft  out  of  J 'erufalem,  the 
place  to  which  their  worShip  was  annexed,  deprived  of  their  temple  and  Sa- 
crifice, their  religious  rites  and  folemnities,  and  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  ventures  to^affure  them  with  a  face  of  confidence,  that  they  would 
never  be  re-eftablifhed,  fince  they  had  committed  that  horrid  crime  againft 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.     This  was  a  bold  aflertion  in  the  good  man,  who 
knew    how   this  people  had  been  fo  wonderfully  re-eftablifhed  in  former 
times,  when  they  were  almoft  fwallowed  up,  and  in  the  moft  defperate  State 
of  defolation,  as  in  their  deliverance  out  of  the  Babylonijh  captivity,  and  the 
oppreflions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     Nay,  he  knew  that  within  lefs  than  a 
hundred  years  before  his  own  time,  the  Jews  had  made  fuch  a  powerful  ef- 
fort for  their  re-eftabliShment  under  Barchocab,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  as 
Shook  the  whole  Roman  empire.     But  he  founded  his  opinion  on  a  fure  word 
of  prophecy,  and  on  the  punishment  they  had  fo  juftly  incurred  j  and  we  find, 
by  a  long  experience  of  1500  years,  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  nay  that  his 
opinion  gathers  Strength  daily,  fince  the  Jews  are  now  at  a  greater  distance 
from  any  probability  of  fuch  a  re-eftabliShment,  than  they  were  when  Origen 
wrote. 

SECTION 
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SECTION     IX. 

I.  The  lives  of  primitive  Chrifians,  another  means  of  bringing  learned  Pagans 
into  their  religion. 

II.  The  change  and  reformation  of  their  manners. 

III.  This  looked  upon  as  fupcrnatural  by  the  learned  Pagans. 

IV.  And  Jirengthened  the  accounts  given  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  hiflory. 

V.  The  Jewifh  prophecies  of  our  Saviour,  an  argument  for  the  heathens  belief: 

VI.  Turfued: 

VII.  Pur/ued. 

I.  '  ■  •  HERE  was  one  other  means  enjoyed  by  the  learned  "Pagans  of 
the  three  firft  centuries,  for  fatisfying  them  in  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  hiflory,  which  I  might  have  flung  under  one  of  the  fore- 
going heads ;  but  as  it  is  fo  (Tuning  a  particular,  and  does  fo  much  honour  to 
our  religion,  I  (hall  make  a  diftinct  article  of  it,  and  only  confider  it  with  re- 
gard to  the  fubjedt.  I  am  upon :  I  mean  the  lives  and  manners  of  thofe  holy 
men,  who  believed  in  Chrtjl  during  the  firft  ages  of  Christianity.  I  fhould  be 
thought  to  advance  a  paradox,  fhould  I  affirm  that  there  were  more  Chriftians 
in  the  world  during  thofe  times  of  perfecution,  than  there  are  at  prefent  in 
thefe  which  we  call  flourifhing  times  of  Chriftianity.  But  this  will  be  found 
an  undifputable  truth,  if  we  form  our  calculation  upon  the  opinions  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  days,  that  every  one  who  lives  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
any  voluntary  fin,  actually  cuts  himfelf  off  from  the  benefits  and  profeffion 
of  Chriftianity,  and  whatever  he  may  call  himfelf,  is  in  reality  no  Chriftian, 
nor  ought  to  be  efteemed  as  fuch. 

II.  In  the  times  we  are  now  furveying,  the  Chriftian  religion  fliowed  its 
full  force  and  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  by  many  examples  dc- 
monftrated  what  great  and  generous  fouls  it  was  capable  of  producing.  It 
exalted  and  refined  its  profelytes  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  fet 
them  far  above  the  pleafures,  and  even  the  pains,  of  this  life.  It  Strengthen- 
ed the  infirmity,  and  broke  the  fiercenefs  of  human  nature.  It  lifted  up 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  to  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  him  that  made 
them,  and  infpired  the  vicious  with  a  rational  devotion,  a  ftrict  purity  of 
heart,  and  an  unbounded  love  to  their  fellow-creatures.  In  proportion  as  it 
fpread  through  the  world,  it  feemed  to  change  mankind  into  another  fpecies 
Vol.  IV.  Aaaa  of 
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of  Beings.  No  fooner  was  a  convert  initiated  into  it,  but  by  an  eafy  figure 
he  became  a  New  Man,  and  both  acted  and  looked  upon  himfelf  as  one  rege- 
nerated and  born  a  fecond  time  into  another  ftate  of  exiftence. 

III.  It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  be  more  particular  in  the  accounts  of  primi- 
tive Chriftianity,  which  have  been  exhibited  fo  well  by  others,  but  rather  to 
obferve,  that  the  Pagan  converts,  of  whom  I  am  now  fpeaking,  mention 
this  great  reformation  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  greateft  finners,  with  that 
fudden  and  furprifing  change  which  it  made  in  the  lives  of  the  moft  profli- 
gate, as  having  fomething  in  it  fupernatural,  miraculous,  and  more  than  hu- 
man. Origen  reprefents  this  power  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  no  lefs  won- 
derful than  that  of  curing  the  lame  and  blind,  or  cleanfing  the  leper.  Many 
others  reprefent  it  in  the  fame  light,  and  looked  upon  it  as  an  argument  that 
there  was  a  certain  divinity  in  that  religion,  which  mowed  it  felf  in  fuch 
ftrange  and  glorious  effe&s. 

IV.  This  therefore  was  a  great  means  not  only  of  recommending  Chrifti- 
anity to  honeft  and  learned  heathens,  but  of  confirming  them  in  the  belief 
of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  when  they  faw  multitudes  of  virtuous  men  daily 
forming  themfelves  upon  his  example,  animated  by  his  precepts,  and  actuated 
by  that  fpirit  which  he  had  promifed  to  fend  among  his  Difciples. 

V.  But  I  find  no  argument  made  a  ftronger  impreflion  on  the  minds  of 
thefe  eminent  Pagan  converts,  for  ftrengthening  their  faith  in  the  hiftory 
of  our  Saviour,  than  the  predictions  relating  to  him  in  thofe  old  prophetick 
writings,  which  were  depofited  among  the  hands  of  the  greateft  enemies  to 
Chriftianity,  and  owned  by  them  to  have  been  extant  many  ages  before  his 
appearance.  The  learned  heathen  converts  were  aftonifhed  to  fee  the  whole 
hiftory  of  their  Saviour's  life  publifhed  before  he  was  born,  and  to  find  that 
the  Evangelifts  and  Prophets,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Mejfiah,  differed  only 
in  point  of  time,  the  one  foretelling  what  (hould  happen  to  him,  and  the 
other  defcribing  thofe  very  particulars  as  what  had  actually  happened.  This 
our  Saviour  himfelf  was  pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  as  the  ftrongeft  argument  of 
his  being  the  promifed  Meffiahy  and  without  it  would  hardly  have  reconciled 
his  Difciples  to  the  ignominy  of  his  death,  as  in  that  remarkable  paftage  which 
mentions  his  converfation  with  the  two  Difciples,  on  the  day  of  his  refurre- 
<5tion.     St.  Luke,  chap.  24.  verfe  13  to  the  end. 

VI.  The  heathen  converts,  after  having  travelled  through  all  human  learn- 
ing, and  fortified  their  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  fciences,  were 
particularly  qualified  to  examine  thefe  prophecies  with  great  care  and  impar- 
tiality, and  without  prejudice  or  prepofTefHon.  If  the  Jews  on  the  one  fide 
put  an  unnatural  interpretation  on  thefe  prophecies,  to  evade  the  force  of 
them  in  their  controverfies  with  the  Chriftians  i  or  if  the  Chriftians  on  the 

other 
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other  fide  over-drained  feveral  paflages  in  their  applications  of  them,  as  it 
often  happens  among  men  of  the  beft  understanding,  when  their  minds  are 
heated  with  any  confideration  that  bears  a  more  than  ordinary  weight  with  it; 
the  learned  Heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as  neuters  in  the  matter,  when  all 
thefe  prophecies  were  new  to  them,  and  their  education  had  left  the  interpre- 
tation of  them  free  and  indifferent.  Befides,  thefe  learned  men  among  the 
primitive  Chriftians,  knew  how  the  Jcics,  who  had  preceded  our  Saviour,  in- 
terpreted thefe  predictions,  and  the  feveral  marks  by  which  they  acknowledg- 
ed the  Mejfiah  would  be  difcovered,  and  how  thofe  of  the  Jeicijh  Doctors 
who  fucceeded  him,  had  deviated  from  the  interpretations  and  doctrines  of 
their  forefathers,  on  purpofe   to  ffifle   their  own  conviction. 

VII.  This  fet  of  arguments  had  therefore  an  invincible  force  with  thofe 
'Pagan  Philofophers  who  became  Chriftians,  as  we  find  in   mod    of  their 
writings.     They  could  not  disbelieve  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  which  fo  exactly 
agreed  with  every  thing  that  had  been  written  of  him  many  ages  before  his 
birth,  nor    doubt  of  thofe  circumitances  being  fulfilled  in  him,  which  could 
not  be   true   of  any   perfon  that  lived  in  the  world  befides  himfelf.     This 
wrought  the  greater!:  confufion  in  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  the  greatefl  con- 
viction in  the  Gentiles,  who  every  where  fpeak  with  aftonifhment  of  thefe 
truths  they  met  with  in  this  new  magazine  of  learning  which  was  opened  to 
them,  and  carry  the  point  fo  far  as  to  think  whatever  excellent  doctrine  they 
had  met  with  among  Pagan  writers,  had  been  ftole  from  their  converfation 
with  the  Jews,  or  from   the  perufal  of  thefe  writings  which  they  had  in 
their  cuflody. 
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ADdrefs,anon-refiftingone, page  330.  Of 
the  Quakers  to  King  James  ll.  331. 
Advice,    ufually  receiv'd  with   reluc- 
tance, 8. 
Adulterers,  how  punilh'd  by  the  primitive  Chri- 

ftians,  90. 
Afterwife,  who  they  are,  fif. 
Alcibiades,  his  character,  321.    Speech  to  the 

Athenians,  321. 
Alexander  the  Great's  falfe  notion  of  Glory, 

J07.     His  Letter  to  Anjlotle,  167. 
All  for  Love,  Tragedy  of,  its  faults,  i6f. 
Allegiance  to  be  broke  by  othermethods  befides 

Rebellion,  35-5-. 
Allegory,  directions  for  ufing  it,  223. 
Alnarefchin,  the  great  King  of  Perfia'%  ftory, 

266. 
Alphonfis  (lory  told  by  Siradd's  Lftcan,  191. 
Ambaflador,   what  his  bufiuefs  is,  according  to 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  392. 
Anacharfis,  the  Corinthian  drunkard,  a  faying  of 

his,  76. 
Anatomy,   the  Spectator's  fpeculations    on  it, 

42,  fcrV. 
Anaximander\  faying  upon  being  laugh'd    at, 

207. 
Anceftry  renders  the  Good  only  illuftrious,  197. 

to  value  one's  (elf  upon  it  is  ridiculous,  211. 

When  it  is  to  be  venerated,  ibid. 
Ancient  Authors  how  diftinguilli'd  in  Strada's 

Prolufion,  191  to  197. 
St.  Ander,  Bntijfj  trade  there,  478. 
Androcles,  the  ftory  of  him  and  the  Lyon,  210. 
Anne  Q.  how  celebrated  by  the  Examiner,  317, 

320. 
Anti-climax,  an  iuflance  of  that  figure,  32©. 


Antipathies  treated  of,  36,  37. 

Ants,  their  way  of  netting  in  Siam,  240.  And 
clfewhere,  241.    Letters  about  them,  25-0. 

Apoftles,  how  they  perpetuated  their  tradition, 
5-39.  And  how  their  fucceflbrs  preferv'd  it, 
W- 

Aquila,  his  charafter,  531. 

Arbitrary  power  exemplify 'd,  369.  Interwoven 
with  Popery,  379. 

Arijlides,  his  character,  f  34. 

ArtJIippus,  his  faying  of  content,  83. 

Anjlotle's  contempt  of  cenfure,  207.  His  no- 
mination of  a  fucceflor  in  his  fchool,  325". 

AJpento,  Don,  his  character,  306. 

Aflbciation,  female,  362.  Sublcriptions  to  it, 
374-     The  ribbans,  37^. 

Atalantis,  author  of,  to  whom  a-kin,  iff. 

Athaliah  of  Racine,  fome  parts  of  it  fublime, 
180. 

Augujlus,  Virgil's  praifes  of  him,  21  f. 

Aurelia,  a  dream  that  (he  had  a  window  to  her 
breaft,  and  what  was  in  it,  if 2,  if 3. 

Aurengzebe 's  tragedy,  its  faults,  i6f. 

Authors,  their  predecency  fettled  according  to 
the  bulk  of  their  works,  22.  When  their 
arguments  lofe  their  weight,  335-.  How  they 
are  ufually  treated,  472,  &c.  Towhatcom- 
par'd  by  Mr.  Congreve,  473. 


B.J 


DAcon,  Sir  Francis,  his  obfervntions  on  -peacea"- 
x->  ble  times,  42f.  His  legacy  to  foreign  nations 

and  poflerity,  4^9. 
Balance,   precarious  one,  a  Criticrlm  upon  it, 

320. 

Burton 


I       N 


D 


Bantam  (Ambaflador  of)  his  letter  to  his  ma- 
iler about  the  Eng/ijh,  $6. 
Barrier  {Dutch)  Come  thoughts  on  it,  326,  317. 
Baxter,  what  a  bkffing  he  had,  112. 
Beauty  at  war  with  Fortitude,  213. 
Beings.      The  fcale  of  beings  conlider'd  by  the 

Spectator,  17. 
Bias's  faying  of  Calumny,  206. 
Binicom  (Humphrey)  his  letter  to  the  Guardian, 

200. 
Biographers  (Grub-Jlreet,)  what  they  are,  45-8. 
Bton,  his  faying  of  a  greedy  fearch  after  happi- 

nefs,  83. 
Biron  (de)  Marfoal,  his  execution,  442,  443. 
Birth-day  of  King  George  I.  celebrated  by  the 

Freeholder.,  492. 
Black  Prince,  his  character,  5-03. 
Boadicea,  her  example  propos'd  to  the  Britijh 

widows,  361. 
Boccalmi'%  political  balance,  286. 
Body  (humanj    the  work  of  a  tranfeendently 

wife  and  powerful  Being,  42. 
Boileau's  account  of  the  fublime,  180. 
Benojus,  the  drunken  Briton,  a  faying  of  him 

after  he  had  hang'd   himfelf,  77. 
Bofoms,  naked,a  grievance,  179.     The  Pope's 

order  ngainft  'em,  ibid.    Letters  concerning 

'em,  183,  190. 
Bouhours,  his  character,  433. 
Breeding,  good,  commended  by  Lord  Rofcom- 

mon,  277. 
Britain  compar'd  with  France,  298. 
Britijh  conftitution  how  far  preferable  to  any 

among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  J09. 
Bubnelia  angry  about  the  tucker,  i6q. 


/^dcoethesfcribendi,  or  itch  of  writing,  an  Epi- 

*-^  demic  diftemper,  97. 

Cafar's  character,  288. 

Calamities,  whimlical  ones,  5-9. 

Caroline,  Queen,  her  character  when  Princefs  of 
Wales  drawn  by  the  Freeholder,  404,  &c. 

Cartel  fettled  for  the  Britijh  Ladies  during  their 
party  contentions,  412. 

Catalans;  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  that  people, 
444- 

Cato;  aninftance  of  his  probity,  ff.  The  Cenfor 
diftinguiih'd  from  Cato  of  Uttca,  318. 

Caufe,  a  bad  one,  the  greateft  fign  of  it,  35-6. 

Celfus,  how  he  reprefented  our  Saviour's  mira- 
cles, 5-30. 

Cenfor  of  Great  Britain  compar'd  with  the 
Cenfor  of  Rome,  318. 


E       X. 

Cenfure  defpis'd  by  Philofophers,  206,  207. 
Chaplains  of  people  of  Quality  to  be  refpected, 

157-    One  illus'd,  25-8. 
Chariot   of  Government,  a  Criticifm  on  that 

phrafe,  320. 
Charity-fchools  recommended,  15-0,  isfc. 
Charity  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  263.    NeJIvr  Iron- 

fide's  intended  Charities,  264. 
Charles  I.  his  troubles  to  whom  partly  owing, 

Chaltity  in   men  a   noble   virtue,   197.     The 

tryal  of  fufpected  chaftity  among  the  Jews, 
^  394.    How  prized  by  the  heathens,  90, 
Cherubims,    what   the   Rabbins  fay   they  are, 

116. 
Chejhire  Prophecy,  how  much  rely'd  on  by  the 

difaffected,  416. 
Chevreau'%   character  of  the  Germans,  of  Bou- 

hours,  of  the  Duchefs  of  Hannover,  and  the 

late  Princefs   Sophia,  433. 
China,  ("Emperor  of)  honours  none  till  they  are 

dead,  127. 
China  ware,  a  lecture  upon  it,  and  the  incon- 

veniencies  of  womens  paffion   for  it,   272, 

Chrijl,  the  teftimonies  of  him  in  pagan  authors, 
5-26  to  J3j. 

Chriilianity,  it*,  preference  to  any  other  fyftem  of 
religion,  5V9.  A  character  of  the  time  when 
it  took  its  rife,  5-35".  And  of  the  firlt  con- 
verts to  it,  5-36.  The  only  fyllem  that  can 
produce  content,  84. 

Chriltian  religion,  a  treatife  of  it,  525,  &c. 

Chriftina,  Q.  of  Sweden ,  her  refignation  of  the 
crown,  48$'. 

Church,  the  ridiculous  notion  of  its  danger, 
35-8,  45-0,  463.  A  reflection  on  fuch  as  en- 
grofs  that  name,  429.  Ill  confequences  of 
the  cry  of  its  danger  with  regard  to  religion, 

463- 

Cicero,  whether  molt  admir'd  as  an  Author,  or 
as  a  Conful,  474. 

Citizens,  the  danger  of  their  turning  Politicians, 
5-14. 

Claudian,  Strada's,  177,  193. 

Clelia,  a  Roman  fpinfter,  her  ftory  recommend- 
ed to  the Britifo  virgins,  361. 

Cleomenes  (Tragedy  of  J  its  faults,  163. 

Climate,  the  inconftancy  of  the  Britijh,  142. 

Club,  the  lilent  one,  188. 

Cold  Bath  recommended,  143. 

Comet,  the  prodigious  one  in  1680,  146. 

Complaifance,   the  benefits  of  it,  25'f. 

Conde  (Pr.  of)  his  raillery  upon  the  ficklenefs  of 
the  Englijh  politicks,  418. 

Congrivc's 


I       N       D 

Congrevfs  character  of  an  ill  Critic,  176.    Of 

an  Author,  473. 
Conference'  to  the  foul,  what  health  is  to  the 

body,  206 
Content,  how  defcrib'd   by  a  Roficrucian,  82. 

The  virtue  of  it,  ibid. 
Coquet,  how  fhe  fhou'd  paint  her  felf,  221. 
Coriolanus's  wife  propos'd   as  a  pattern  to  the 

Britip  wives,  361. 
Coverley   (Sir  Roger  de)  an  account  of  his  death 

brought  to  the  Spectator's  club,  14.    His  le- 
gacies, if. 
Country  Gentlemen,  advice  to  them  about  fpend- 

ing  their  time,  97. 
Courtfhip,  the  extravagance  of  it,  171,  l$c 
Cowley's  defcription  of  heaven,   107. 
Coxcombs  dangerous  in  families,  261. 
CraJJ'us,  a  chilly  old  fellow,  143. 
Creed  of  a  Tory  malecontent,  384,  38  j\ 
Criticifms  on  feveral  plays,  163. 
Critick,  the  fevetity  of  one  upon  the  fire-works 

on  the  Thames,  145-.     How  he  differs  from  a 

Caviller,   162.     The  marks  of  an  ill  one, 

176. 
Criticks,    modern  ones,  fome  errors  of  theirs 

about  plays,  1 09. 
Cromwell,   what  M.  Pafcbal  fays  of  his  death, 

209. 
Cunning  oppos'd  toWifdom,  223. 


D. 


T^/EiLIus's  letter  about  flying,  169. 
J-*   Dapperwit  (Tom.)    recommended  by  Will. 

Honeycomb,  to  fucceed  him  in  the  Spectator's 

club,  26. 
Dead  men  only  have  honours  in  China,  127. 
Death  compar'd  to  Proteus,  209. 
Detraction  from  merit,    what  'tis  owing   to, 

392. 
Diogenes,  what   he  faid  to  one  who  flander'd 

him,  207. 
Difaffcction,  how  punifli'd  in  fome  former  reign*, 

511. 
Difcontented  temper  defcrib'd  by  Theophraflus, 

275-. 
Difpenfary  {Garth\)  vindicated  againlt  thcExa- 

mincr's  criticifm,  315". 
Diihmpcrs,  difficult  10  change  them  for  better, 

fit. 
Diftick  (Mr.;  of  the  ffiort  club,  ijS. 
Diflrefles,  imaginary,  the  greateft  part  of  man's 

affliction,  257. 
Ditton  and  IVhiJlon,  their  letter  about  the  Lon- 
gitude, 156. 


E       X. 

Divine  nature,  our  narrow  conceptions  of  it, 
70.     Its  omniprcfence  and  omnifcience,  ibid. 

Don  Sebaftian's  tragedy,  its  faults,  163. 

Dream  of  Aurelia,  IJ2,  &c.  Of  a  Spaniard 
concerning  Death,  209.  Of  the  puniflim«nt 
of  the  idle  in  the  infernal  regions,  244. 

Drunkard,  the  monftrous  character    of   one, 

77- 
Drunkennefs,  its  ill  effects,  77.     What  Seneca 

and  Publius  Syras  faid  of  it,  ibid. 
Dryden,  a  blunder  of  his,  163.    wrong  in  his 

fentiments,  i6r. 
Dublin  Univcrlity,  nn  encomium  on  it,  45-1. 
Duck-hunting,  what  M.  BayU  compares  10  it, 

_43f- 

Durjcy  and  Pindar  compar'd,  121.  His  New- 
market Ode,  ibid.  Other  Odes  of  his,  122. 
His  merit,  123. 


UDuard  III.  his  character,  475-,  ^03. 

J-J  Egotifm,  the  vanity  of  it  contidered,  66, 
67.     A  young  fellow  very  guilty  of  it,  68. 

Elizabeth  (Queen )  her  fteddinefs  and  uniformity, 
418.  Her  advice  to  the  nniveriity  of  Oxford, 
4f3-     Her  character  in  general,  476,  517. 

Eloquence,  when  it  proves  a  very  pernicious  ta- 
lent, 413. 

Englwd,  compared  to  Trinculo's  Kingdom  of 
vice-roys,  328. 

Englip,  their  character  by  a  great  Preacher,  and 
by  the  Bantam  AmbaiTador,  j6.  What  di- 
flemper  they  arc  much  afflicted  with,  9f. 
They  are  much  given  to  change,  and  why, 
416.  The  ill  effects  of  it,  417.  Their  cha- 
racter by  the  French  writers,  431.  How  they 
ape  the  French,  434. 

Englip  man,  his  duty  as  fuch,  35-1 . 

Epiiletus,  what  he  faid  of  Cenfure,  207. 

Epitaph  in  Pancras  Church-yard,  39. 

Erratum,  a  fad  one  in  the  printing  of  the  Bible, 
89. 

Eternity,  an  EiTay  upon  it,  iof,  bV. 

Evangelius,  when  they  wrote,  5-44. 

Eve's  treatment  of  the  Angel  in  Milton,  214. 

Evil,  not  to  be  committed  that  Good  may  come 
of  it,  3^8. 

Euripides,  the  Tragedian,  his  impious  account 
of  an  Oath,  and  how  relented  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, 355-. 

European  ltates,  weighed  in  Boccalini's  balance, 
286. 

Examiner,  his  knack  at  findingout  treafon,  2*9. 
His  character,  306.    Why  the  Title  of  his 

Paper 


INDEX. 


Paper  ought  to  be    Executioner •,  311. 
reflections  on  that  Paper,  399. 


Some 


T^Ables,  their  great  ufefolnefs  and  antiquity,  8. 

*-    Faces  every  man  fhould  be  pleafed  with  his 
own,  61,  62. 

Faft  (Goodman)   his  character,   303,  304.    His 
charge  againit  Count  Tariff,  304. 

Fairs,  tor  buying  and  felling  of  women,  cufto- 
mary  among  the  Perfians,  6. 

Fan,  how  it  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  good 
fuccefs  again!!  Popery,  360,  386. 

Fellow  of  a  College,  a  wife  faying  of  one  a- 
bout  posterity,  98. 

Female  conversation,  its  diltinguifhing  orna- 
ments, 413. 

Feftivals  instituted  by  the  Apoftles,  744. 

Fig-leaf,  Leonella,  her  letter  abouc  modefly- 
pieces,  183. 

Fireworks,  fine  ones  on  the  Thames,  144.  Fi- 
ner in  Italy,  1 45-. 

Flatterer,  to  what  compared  by  Thales,  331. 

Fiorella,  angry  about  the  Tucker,  160. 

Flying  ('art  of)  a  humour  in  King  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  169. 

Fontenel/e's  faying  of  the  covetous  and  ambiti- 
ous, 89. 

Foundlings,  no  due  provifion  for  'em,  ijo. 

Fountainbleau  Palace  defcribed,  140. 

Fox-hunter,  his  character,  407,  &c. 

France,  a  Tour  there,  139.  Court  of,  148. 
Reafons  for  the  enmity  of  that  nation  to  Bri- 
tain, 283.  The  danger  from  her  union  with 
Spain,  284,  erV.  The  means  to  efteel  their 
feparation,  288,  &c.  A  calculation  of  her 
Inhabitants,  290,  298.  The  ftate  of  that 
Kingdom  compared  with  Great  Britain,  298, 

Free-holder,  Britifh,  his  .happinefs,  336,  &c. 

Free-holder,  the  defign  of  that  Paper,  337. 

Free-holder's  anfwer  to  the  Pretender's  Decla- 
ration, 363. 

Freeport,  (Sir  Andrew)  his  refolution  to  retire 
from  Bufiuefs,  49. 

Free-thinkers  in  politicks,  who  they  are,  5-13. 

Free  thinking  of  the  old  Philofophers,  709. 

French,  their  humanity,  poverty,  mirth,  cour- 
tefy  and  loquacity,  141,  149  Their  vanity, 
431,  &c.  The  incivility  ot  their  Writers  to 
the  Euglijb,  432.  and  to  the  Germaus,  433. 
What  the  Germans  and  Italians  fay  of  a 
Frenchman.  433,  44. 

Funnel,  H'tll,  the  toper,  his  character,  76. 


fJAllantry,  a  precaution  againft  the  low  fort, 

*J      197. 

Gaming  among  the  Ladies,  a  grievance,  185*. 
Ill  confequences  of  it,  186,  187. 

Garter  (Lady's,)  the  dropping  of  it  fatal  to  the 
French  nation,  375". 

Generals  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  late  * 
war,  their  chnra&er,  291. 

George  I.  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  character, 
338,  492.  His  virtues,  influence  and  credit, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  414,  418.  The 
bafenefs  of  his  Treatment  by  the  difaffe&ed, 

493-        „       • 
Germans,  French  writers  reflections  on  them, 

433- 

Glory,  Alexander  the  Great's  falfe  notion  of  it, 
5-07. 

God,  an  inllance  of  his  exuberant  Goodnefs 
and  Mercy,  17,  18. 

God  a  Being  of  infinite  perfections,  27,  28. 

God.  A  contemplation  of  his  omniprefenceand 
omnifcience,  70,  71.  He  cannot  be  abfenc 
from  us,  ibid.  Considerations  on  his  ubiqui- 
ty, 78,  fcrV. 

Goffip  in  politicks,  what  (lie  is  in  her  family, 
419. 

Gratian's  maxim  for  railing  a  man  to  greatnefs, 

4*7- 

Gratia's,  Spanijh,  what  they  are,  477. 

Great  Britain,  not  to  be  governed  by  a  Popifli 

•fovereign,  4f9»  4^4- 
Greek  Hiilorians,  cautions  to  be  obferved   in 

reading  them,  $07,  cjrV. 
Gretzer's  character,  by  Cardinal  Perron,  433. 
Grubfireet  Biographers  defcribed,  4f8. 
■Guardian,  the  ufe  of  his  Paper,  132,  &c. 


H. 


TTAbeas  Corpus  Act,  reflections  on  its  fufpen- 

J-1      lion,  388,  &c. 

Hans  Carvel's  Finger,  314. 

Happinefs  of  Souls  in  heaven,  114.  An  argu- 
ment that  God  has  defigned  us  for  it,  116. 
What  Dr-  Tillotfon  fays  of  it,  114. 

Heaven  defcribed  by  Mr.  Cowley,  107. 

Helim  the  Perfian,  the  great  Phyfician,  266. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  treatment  of  the 
confpirators,  442. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  his  character,  476. 

Henry  V.  of  England,  his  character,  5-03. 

Hermit, 


INDEX. 


Hermit,  his  faying  to  a  lewd  young  fellow,  85-. 

High-church- men,  how  naturally  they  aredrawn 
in  to  favour  the  caufe  of  Popery,  427.  Com- 
pared to  the  blind  Syrians,  ibid.  Their  Baw- 
lers  a  difgrace  to  the  Church  of  England, 
fia 

Highlander,  fecond-fighted,  his  character  and 
vifioa,  421,  &c.  The  Jacobites  opinion  of 
the  Highlanders,  357. 

Hilpa,  the  Chinese  Antediluvian  Princefs,  100, 
&c.     Her  letter  to  Shalum,  102,  103. 

Hiftorian,  Ecclefiaftick,  D.  Scbomberg's  advice 
to  him,  457. 

Hiftorians,  modern,  an  account  of  them,  457. 

Hiftorians,  Greek  and  Roman,  cautions  to  be  ob- 
served in  reading  them,  ^07,  &c. 

Holland,  why  it  makes  a  better  figure  than  its 
neighbours,  299. 

Honeycomb,  Will,  marries  a  country  girl,  2f. 
His  letter  to  the  Spectator,  5-,  &c. 

Honour  oppofed  to  Pride,  224.  A  difcourfe 
upon  true  honour,  25-2.  What  Juba  fays  of 
it  in  Cato,  2J3. 

Honours,  the  intereft  and  duty  of  nations  to 
bellow  them  on  merit,  126. 

Hope,  the  folly  of  it  when  mifemployed  in 
temporal  objecls,  30.  Inftanced  in  the  fable 
of  Alnafchar  the  ferfian  Glafs-man,  31,  &c. 

Humour,  its  advantage  under  proper  regula- 
tions, 4S9. 

Hunting  reproved,  97. 

Husbands,  rules  for  marrying  them  by  the  wi- 
dow club,  6f. 

Hymen,  a  revengeful  Deity,  25-. 

Hymns,  Englijh  and  French,  compofed  in  fick- 
nefs,  12,  13. 


I. 


^lAmes  II.  his  treatment  of  thofe  concerned 

J      in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  444. 

James  I.  ("King)  his  character,  492,  5-1 7. 

Idlenefs  punilhed  in  the  infernal  regions,  244. 

Jews,  their  veneration  of  the  name  of  God,  29. 

Jews,  ancient  ones,  great  lovers  of  their  coun- 
try, 3^0. 

Impiety,  prefent,  to  what  owing,  463. 

Initial  Letters,  the  ufe  party-writers  make  of 
them,  and  an  inftance  of  it,  72,  73.  Criticifm 
upon  them,  74. 

Inn-keeper,  a  pleafant  llory  of  a  High-church 
one,  409,  cjV  •  A  fadtious  one  executed  for  a 
fawcy  Pun,  5*1 1. 

Inftinct,  the  various  degrees  of  it  in  feveral  dif- 
ferent animals,  17,  iS. 
Vol.  IV. 


Integrity,  great  care  to  be  taken  of  it,  f f. 

John  (St.J  the  Evangelift,  dittinguifhed  from  the 
Baptift,  318.  The  beloved  Difciple,  an  ac- 
count of  him,  5-40,  541,  5-42. 

Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  his  character,  $36. 

tremens,  an  account  of  him,  5-40,  5-41. 

lrijh  Gentlemen,  widow  hunters,  6f. 

Ironftde,  a-kin  to  the  Bickerjlaffs,  132.    Ncjlor, 
Efq;  a  piece  of  true  tempered  fteel,  144.    Hit 
letter  to  the  Pope,  121.     His  intended  chari- 
ties when  he  ftudied  the  Philofopher's  Stone 
264. 

Jupiter,  his  firft  proclamation  about  griefs  and 
calamities,  y8.  His  fecond,  61.  His  iufi 
distribution  of  them,  62. 

Juftice  (Lord  chief )  his  uprightnefs,  13$-.  The 
greatelt  of  all  virtues,  134. 


K. 

JSIrke's  Lambs,  the  name  he  gave  his    Dra- 
■"*•      goons,  331. 

Knowledge,    purfuits   of  it  recommended    to 
youth,  166,  &c. 


T  Adies,    Briti/J},  their  happinefs,  346. 

*-*  Ladies,  the  great  lervice  they  are  of  to  their 

parties,  344.     A  Cartel  for  them  during  their 

party  contentions,  412. 
Ladies,  difaffected,  who  they  are,  411.    Con- 

fiderations  offered  to  them,  420,  &jV. 
Ladies  of  either  party,  propofals  for  a  truce  be- 
tween them,  466. 
Land-tax,  reflections  upon  the  A£t  for  laying  four 

fhillings  in  the  pound,  40F,  &c. 
Learned  Fools,  a  fable,  45-2. 
Learned  Bodies,  their  obligation  to  cultivate  the 

favour  of  Princes  and  great  men,  45-2. 
Learning,  the  fource  ot  wealth  and  honours, 

167.     Proper  for  women,  23  r. 
Legs,  a  riddle  upon  them,  312,  313. 
Leo  (Pope)  X.   his  entertainment  of  the  Poets, 

'77- 

Leo  II.  his  letter  to  the  Guardian,  199,  200. 

LETTERS:  From  Will  Honeycomb  occafi- 
oned  by  two  ftories  he  had  met  with  relating 
to  a  fale  of  women  in  Perfia  and  China,  j. 
From  the  Spectator's  Clergyman,  being  a 
thought  in  fickncls,  10.  From  Ediv.  B/Ja/it, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverlefs  Butler,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  mailer's  death,  14.  From  Will 
Honeycomb,  lately  married  to  a  country  girl, 
B  b  b  b  who 


INDEX. 


who  has  no  portion,  but  a  great  deal  of  vir- 
tue, if.  From  C.  B.  recommending  knot- 
ting as  a  proper  amufement  to  the  Beaus,  33. 
From  a  fhoeing  hum,  34.  From  Pbilo.  Spec. 
who  apprehends  a  diflblution  of  the  Specta- 
tor's club,  and  the  ill  confequences  of  it,  41. 

From — ,  fetting  forth  the   fove- 

reign  ufe  of  the  Spectators  in  feveral  remark- 
a.  le  inftances,  45,  &c.  From  Sir  Andrew 
Frecp.tt,  who  is  retiring  from  bulinefs,  49. 
From  the  Bantam  Ambaflador  to  his  matter 
about  the  Engliflj,  f6.  From  — —  about 
the  widow's  club,  63.  About  the  ubiquity 
of  the  Godhead,  91,  &c.  From  Shalxm 
the  Chinefe,  to  the  Princefs  Hilpa,  be- 
fore the  flood,  101.  From  Hilpa  to  Sha- 
tum,  102.  From  Simon  ■Softly,  129. 
From  France  to  the  Guardian,  139,  141,  147. 
From  Peter  Puzzle,  15-2.  From  a  Nomen- 
clature 1 3-4.  From  Ditton  and  Whifion  about 
the  Longitude,  156.  About  the  tall  Club,  157. 
About  the  Tucker,  160,  r6i.  From  Alex- 
ander to  Ariftotle,  167.  From  Dtedaltts  about 
Flying,  169.  About  wedding  Cloaths,  171. 
About  Petticoats,  175%  From  a  Quaker  a- 
bout  naked  Breads,  179.  F rom  Leonella  Fig- 
leaf  upon  the  fame,  183,  &  190.  From  Jac- 
call  and  others  about  the  Lion,  184,  188.  A- 
bout  the  Ladies  Gaming,  185".  From  Ned 
Mum  about  the  filent  Club,  188.  From  a 
Mother  to  a  Lord  that  had  debauch'd  her 
Daughter,  198.  From  Leo  II.  to  be  a  fub- 
Lion  to  the  Guardian,  199.     From  Hump. 

Binicom,  200.     From with  fome  Englifh 

Lyrics,  201.  From — with  the  hiftory  of 
Lions,  217.  From  Nefior  bonfide  to  the 
Pope,  221.  From  Lucifer  with  a  defcription 
of  the  French  Amballador's  Mafquerade,  228. 

From with  the  (lory  of  R.  T.  and  his 

proud  Miltrefs,  246.  From  Will.  IVafp,  2fo. 
About  Ants,  ibid.  From  a  Nobleman's  Chap- 
lain who  was  ill  us'd,  258.  From  Tom  White 
about  the  Philofopher's  Stone,  265". 

Letter  to  the  Examiner  full  of  nonfenfe,  %i.<;. 
From  Marcus  Aurelius,  585". 

Levant  Trade,  on  what  its  profperity  depends, 

28j\ 

Lewis  XIV.  the  reafon  of  his  many  expenfive 
Projects,  287. 

Life  eternal,  what  we  ought  to  be  mod  follici- 
tous  about,  85:.  That  of  a  man  not  worth 
his  care,  ibid.  Valuable  only  as  it  prepares  tor 
another,  87. 

Lion,  (Irovfide's)  fet  up  at  5««o«'sCoffee-houfe, 
133,  173,  200.  Scandalous  reports  of  it,  203. 
Hiltory  of  the  Lion,  217.  His  nativity  calcu- 
lated, 220. 


Lions,  London  infefted  with  them,  123. 
Lizard  (Lady)  and  daughters,  how  they  worh 
and  read,  231.   Tom,  the  clown,  his  character, 

Longmus's  bed  rule  for  the  fublime,  222. 

Longitude,  difcovcry  of  it,  15-6. 

Love  of  one's  country  defin'd,  347.  How 
much  it  is  our  duty,  ibid.  How  natural  and 
reafonable,  347,  348.  The  actions  proceed- 
ing from  it  how  receiv'd,  349.  Perfonated  by 
ambition  and  avarice,  225. 

Lover,  his  pafllon  for  Mrs.  Anne  Page,  272. 

Lovers,  a  calculation  of  their  numbers  in  Bri- 
tain, 344. 

Lotus  d'Ors,  reflexions  on  the  edict  for  railing 
'em,  395". 

Loyalty,  the  nature  of  it,  35-5*. 

Lucan,  Stradas,  177,  191.  His  Pharfalia,  the 
character  of  that  work,  and  why  it  was  nor 
explain'd  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  475-. 

Lucifer's  defcription  of  a  Mafquerade  at  the 
French  Amballador's,  228. 

Lucretius,  Stradd's,  177,  192. 

Luft  oppos'd  to  Modelty,  224. 

Lyars,  how  they  are  branded  in  Turkey,  392. 

Lycurgus  the  Spartan's  good  laws  for  matrimo- 
ny, 138. 

Lyes  luited  to  particular  Climates  and  Latitudesr 
359.    Party-Lyes,  3*8. 

Lying,  the  -malignity  of  it,  3,  &c.  Party- 
Lying,  the  prevalency  of  it,  ibid. 

Lying  the  lign  of  a  bad  caufe,  35-6. 

Lyricks,  Englijh,  very  fine,  201. 


M. 


/IJAdrid  Treaty  compar'd  with  that  of  Utrecht, 

1U    476,&rV. 

Mahometanifm  how  it  was  propagated,  504. 

Malecontents,  Advice  to  them,  414,  &c. 

Man  wonderful  in  his  nature,  19. 

Marcus  Aurelius' s  Letter,  a  remark  upon  it,  $47. 

Martyrdom,  why  confider'd  as  a  Handing  mira- 
cle, 547,  &c- 

Martyrs ;  what  the  primitive  Chriltfans  thought 
of  them,  $48.  Their  miraculous  fupport  proved 
from  the  nature  of  their  fufterings,  ibid. 

Mafquerades,  Lucifer's  defcription  of  one  at  the 
French  AmbalTadoi's,  228. 

Mafquerade  on  the  birth  of  the  Arch-duke,  486, 

Match  out  of  Newgate,  an  account  of  that  Farce, 

4tf- 

Matrimony,  Lycurgus's  Law  for  it,  138. 

Matter  the  balls  of  animals,  16. 

Matthew 
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Matthew  (St.)  his  Gofpel,  a  fuppofition  how  it 
came  into  India,  5-44. 

Maud  the  Emprefs  favour'd  by  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford,  4*3- 

Medals,  modern,  an  error  in  didributing  them, 
127,  &c. 

Melancholy,  Pills  to  purge  it,  122. 

Mercator,  his  character,  306. 

Merry  part  of  the  world  amiable,  1 1 1. 

Milton's  defcription  of  Eve's  treating  the  Angel, 
214. 

Minifters  of  State,  how  they  fliou'd  bear  an  un- 
deferv'd  reproach,  392.  The  condition  of 
thofe  in  Great-Britain,  498,  &c. 

Miracles  of  our  Saviour  how  reprefented  by 
Celfus,  5-30.  The  credibility  of  thofe  con- 
firming Chrillianity,  5-46,  ifc. 

Mobs,  the  folly  and  mifchicfs  of  them,  jof, 
fcrV. 

Moderate  man,  an  Ode  of  Mr.  Dur fry's  ft)  call'd, 
121. 

Modefty,  its  charms,  139. 

Modedy-pieces  laid  afide,  183. 

Modefty  oppos'd  to  Lull,  224. 

Monkeys  skirmifhes  in  the  E.ijl-Indies,  5-06. 

Montague  fond  of  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  67.  Sca- 
nner's faying  of  him,  ibid. 

Morality,  its  practice  neceflary  to  make  a  Nation 
or  Party  flourilh,  428,  &c. 

More  (Sir  Thomas)  his  Poem  about  the  choice 
of  a  Wife,  25-9. 

Mortality  (Bill  of)  out  of  the  country,  210. 

Motteux's  Unicorn,  174. 

Muley  Ifmael  (Emperor  of  Morocco)  his  arbi- 
trary power,  and  the  tendency  of  it,  369, 
370. 

Mum  (Ned)  his  letter  about  the  filcnt  club, 
188. 


N. 


NAval  force,  its  dependancc  on  commerce, 
285-. 

Necks,  women's,  immodeftly  expos'd,  137,  160, 
183,190. 

Netherlands,  advantages  to  our  trade  there  ob- 
tain'd  by  his  late  Majefty,  481. 

News-writers,  the  hardlliip  upon  them  in  a  time 
of  Peace,  422,  42  j\  Their  favourite  feels  and 
parties,  5- 15". 

Night  whimficaHy  defcrib'd  by  Ramfey,  96.  a 
clear  one  defcrib'd,  69. 

K  thifdale.  A  country  Gentlewoman  in  a  riding- 
hood  miftaken  for  that  Lord,  421. 

Nomenclators,  a  fet  of  men  in  Rome,    1 5-4.    A 


male  and  female  one  in  London,  iyj. 
Non-refillancc  truly  dated,  329.  Its  coufequen- 

ces,  331. 
Nonfenfe  defin'd,   324.    High  and  low  Non- 

fenfe  compar'd  to  fmall  beer,  32$-.    The  two 

only  writers  who   hit  upon  the  fublime  in 

Nonfenfe,  ibid. 


O. 


/~\<\K  boughs,  Rue  and  Thyme,  the  cenfure 

^-^  and  correction  of  thofe  who  wore  thofe 
badges,  jof. 

Oaths  to  the  State,  the  nature  of  them,  35*2. 

Oedipus  (Tragedy  of)  its  faults,  163. 

Ori^cn,  his  character,  5-40,  5-41 .  His  obfervation 
on  our  Saviour's  prediction  of  the  fate  of  Je- 
mfilcm  and  his  Difciples,  5-49,  to  5-5-3.  On 
the  reform  \tion  of  the  Pagans,  5-V4 

Ovid,  Strada's.   194. 

Oxford  Univcrlity,  their  affcQion  to  the  Emprefs 
Aland,  45-3.  Queen  Elizabeth's  advice  to 
them,  ibid. 


Pagans,  how  they  came  to  be  inform'd  and 

•*■  convine'd  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hi- 
ftory,  534,  5-38,  fjrV.  The  names  of  feveral 
of  their  Philofophcrs  who  were  chriftian  con- 
verts, f  3<r,  &c.  Motives  of  their  convcrfion 
to  chriflianity,  536,  &c. 

Page  (Mrs.  Ann)  fond  of  China  ware,  272. 

Palaces,  the  Frenc h  King's  very  fine,  140. 

Pandemonium  (Milton's)  to  be  reprefented  in 
Fire-works,  145-. 

Papers  of  the  week,  how  they  ought  to  be  con- 
dueled,  491. 

Papyrius  lbn  of  a  Roman  Senator,  his  dory, 
4 jo. 

Parrot  in  London  affronts  a  Scotchman,  32S. 

Party  Writers  their  unchriftian  fpirit,  39B,  cjj'r. 

Party  Spirit  to  be  excluded  out  of  publitk  di- 
verfions,  45-4,  &c. 

Partv  Rage  how  unamiable  it  makes  the  fair  fcl, 
465-. 

Party  Didinct'ons  cenfur'd,  fri,  &c. 

Parties  in  Church  and  State,  the  fource  of  'em. 
4:8. 

Pajchal  CM.)  his  obfervation  on  Cromwell's 
Death,  209. 

Paffivc-obedience  truly  dated,  329.  Its  confe- 
quences,  332, 


13  b  b  b  a 


Patch 
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Patch  (Parfon)  why  fo  call'd,  178. 

Patience,  her  power,  62.    Oppos'd  to  Scorn, 

Patin  (M.)  his  ill-natur'd  character  of  the  En- 

Patriots,  from  whence  they  naturally  rife,  349. 
Paul  the  Hermit,  fome  account  of  him,  541. 
Peace :  obfervations  upon  a  time  of  Peace,  411, 

425-. 
Perjury,  the  guilt  of  it,  35-2,  &c . 
Perfian  Soldkr,  his  crime  and  punilnment,  13?, 

136. 
Perfian  Ambaffador  in  France,  his  ceremony  e- 

very  morning,  349- 
Petticoats  a  grievance,  x^S^ 
Phenomena  of  nature  imitated  by  art,  144. 
Pbarfalia  of  Lucan,  the  charaaer  of  that  work, 
and  why  it  was  not  explain'd  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Dauphin,  47  f.  .... 

Philips  (Mr.)  his  paftorals  recommended  by  the 

Spectator, '2 1. 
Philofopher's-ftone,  a  letter  about  it,  26f . 
PicJs,  the  women   advis'd    to    imitate   them, 

221. 
Pills  to  purge  melancholy,  122. 
Pindar  and  Durfey  compar'd,  121.  _ 
Pifmires,  the  Nation  of  them  defcrib'd,  226. 
Pittacus,  a  wife  faying  of  his  about  riches,  83. 
Plain  {Tom)  his  letter  about  petticoats,  17J. 
Planting  recommended  to  country  Gentlemen, 

97. 
Plato's  defcription   of  the    fupreme  Being,   3. 

What  he  faid  of  cenfure,  207. 
Play  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  the  audience  divided 

into  Whigs  and  Tories,  4*4. 
Players,  precedency  fettled  among  them,  24. 
Playhoufe  how  improv'd  in  ftorms,  109. 
Poets,  Tragick,    errors    committed    by  them, 

163- 
Politicians,  the  mifchief  they  do,  5-4.    Some  at 

the  Royal-Exchange,  74. 
Polycarp,  an  account  of  him,  540. 
Pope  (Mr.)  his  mifcellany  commended  by  the 

Spectator,  20. 
Popes ;    the  Leo's  the  bed,  the  Innocent  s  the 

wroft,  174. 
Popifh  Prince  inconfiftent  with  Protectant  Sub- 

jefts,  45-9,  483,  &c. 
Pofterity,  the  regard  due  to  it,  215-. 
Pofture-mafler,  his  frolicks,  142. 
Prefton  Rebel,  his  memoirs,  341,  &c. 
Prefton  Rebels  and  their  party,  35-7. 
Pretender,  Annals  of  his  Reign,  460,  &rV.   The 

Free-holder's  aufwer  to  his  declaration,  363. 
Pride,  its  vicioufnefs  and  oppolition  to  honour, 
124,  225. 


E      X. 

Printing-Preffes  erected  in  the  country,  J14. 
Project  for  Medals  given  to  the  late  Miniltry, 
128. 

Prolufion  of  Strada,  on  the  ftyle  of  the  Poets, 
176,  191,  &c. 

ProfpeG  of  Peace,  a  Poem  on  that  fubjeft  com- 
mended by  the  Spectator,  20. 

Proteus,  Death  compar'd  to  him,  209. 

Prudes,    how    they   fhould   paint    themfelves, 
221. 

Pudding,  a  favourite  difh  of  the  Englijh,  431. 

Punch,  a  Remark  upon  that  Liquor,  410. 

Puzzle  (Peter)  his  dream,  1  j 2. 

Pythagoras,  his  own  and  his  family's  Learning, 
262. 


1 


QUack,  the  firft  appearance  that  a  French  one 
w  made  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  316. 
Quaint  moralifts,  a  faying  of  theirs,  209. 
Quakers  addrefs  to  K.  James  II.  332. 
Queftion,  a  curious  one  (tarted  by   a    fchool- 
man,  about  the  choice  of  prefent  and  future 
happinefs  and  mifery,  86. 


RAke,  a  character  of  one,  87. 
Ramfey  (IVilliam)  the  Aftrologer,  his  whim- 
fical  defcription  of  the  night,  96. 
Rebellion,  the  guilt  of  it  in  general,  and  of  the 
late  one  in  particular,  376,  &c.  What  wou'd 
have  been  the  confequences  of  its  fuccefs, 
378.  Indifference  in  fuch  a  junQure  crimi- 
nal, 380,  cjjV.  Several  ufeful  maxims  to  be 
learned  from  the  late  Rebellion,  426.  The 
celebration  of  the  Thankfgiviog-day  for  fup- 
preffing  it,  jm. 

Rebels  againft  the  late  King,  whether  they  de- 
ferved  his  mercy  or  juflice,  435-  to  448. 

Repartee,  a  quick  one  in  Parliament,  212. 

Revelation,  what  lights  it  gives  into  the  joys  of 
Heaven,  iif. 

Riches,  the  uncertainty  of  them  in  France,  396. 

Riddle  upon  a  leg  of  Mutton,  313.    Another 
upon  legs,  312,313. 

Riots,  the  folly  and  mifchief  of  them,  joj-, 

Roarings  of  Button's  Lion,  188. 

Roman  hiftorians,  cautions  to  be   obferved  in 

reading  them,  5-07,  &c. 
Roficructan,  a  pretended  difcovery  made  by  one, 

81. 

Ritytep 
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Rnyter  (de)  the  Governor  of  SalUe's  faying  of 
him,  434. 


S. 


CAllufi,  his  notions  of  regal  authority,  417. 
*^  Satyr,  IVbole  Duty  of  Man  turned  into  one, 

Schacbabac,  the  Per/tan,  his  complaifance,  25-6. 
Schomberg  (D.)  his  advice  to  an  Eccletiaftic  hi- 

florian,  4*7. 
Scorn  oppofed  to  Patience,  224. 
Scotchman  afronted  by  a  Parrot,  318. 
Scribblers  the  molt  offenfive,  06. 
Scripture,  its  harmony  with  Church  tradition  in 

the  early  times  of  Chriftianity,  f4f . 
Second-lighted  Sawney,  his  character  and  vifion, 

422,  &c. 
Segonia  (John  de)  his  ftory ,  147.     Fights    his 

brother  Briant  unknown,  148. 
Semiramis   (Queen)  Scarrons  character  of  her, 

3ZI- 
Seneca,  his  faying  of  drunkennefs,  77« 
Senfe,  the  different  degrees  of  it  in  the  different 

fpecies  of  animals,  17,  18. 
Sentry  (Capt.J  takes  pofTeffion  of  his  Uncle  Sir 

Roger  de  Coverley's  ellate,  1  f. 
Septennial   Bill,    the   advantages    of  it,  464, 

466. 
Sexes,  the  comparative  perfection  of  them,  223. 

At  war,  ibid.    Reconciled  by  virtue  and  love, 

224. 
Sbakefpear,  his  excellence,  in. 
Shalum,  the  Cbinefe,  his   letter  to  the  Princefs 

Hilpa  before  the  flood,  101. 
Shrews  domeftic,  what  they  prove  in  politics, 

«f. 
Sicknefs,  a  thought  in  it,  10. 
Sigifmond,    K.  of  Sweden,  depofed,  and  why, 

484. 
Silvio,  his  bill  of  Coft    in    courting    Zelmda, 

„  13'- 

Simeon,  one  of  the  70  Difciples,  an  account  of 

him,  543. 
Singularity,  when  a  virtue,  88.    Inftance  of  it  in 

a  North-country  Gentleman,  ibid. 
Slander,  the  lign  of  a  bad  caufe,  35-6. 
Slavery,  obfcrvations  on  that  ltate,  289. 
Sloven  defcribed  by  Theophrajlus,  276. 
Snow  artificial   made  before  the  trench  King, 

_  I44-  , 

Socrates  s  faying  of  misfortunes,  y8.  His  con- 
tempt of  Cenfuie,  2c6.  Why  called  a  Droll, 
489. 

Softly  [Simon)  very  ill  ufed  by  a  widow,  129. 


E      X. 

Solomon's  choice  of  wifdom,  167.  His  notions 
of  juftice  and  clemency,  443.  Fealt  of  the 
dedication  of  his  Temple,  J02. 

Solon,  a  remarkable  law  of  his  again!!  the  neu- 
trality or  the  fubjeets  in  a  rebellion,  380. 

Somen  (Lord)  his  character,  468,  &c. 

Sophia  (Princefs)  her  character,  433. 

South  (Dr.)  his  Sermon  on  a  good  confciencc, 
207,  208. 

Space,  infinite,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  noble  way  of 
conlidering  it,  71. 

Spam,  the  importance  of  dif-uniting  her  from 
France,   284,  &c. 

Spam/b  trade,  advantages  to  it  obtained  by  the 
late  King,  476,  &c. 

Spectator's  observations  on  our  modern  Poems, 
20,  &c.  The  different  judgments  of  his 
Readers  concerning  his  Speculations,  39.  His 
project  for  a  new  club,  ft.  He  breaks  a  fifty 
years  filence,  and  how  he  recovered  his 
fpeech,  5-2.  His  politicks  and  loquacity,  5-3. 
He  is  of  no  party,  5-4.  A  calamity  of  his,  60. 
Criticks  upon  him,  74. 

Sphinx,  a  riddle,  312. 

Spies,  the  ufc  Secretary  Walfingbam  made  of 
them,  124. 

Spleen,  its  effects,  5-9. 

Squires,  rural,  their  want  of  learning,  23. 

Stanhope  (General)  his  fuccefs  in  Spain,  326 

Stars,  a  contemplation  of  them,  69. 

Statc-jealoufy  defined,  yio. 

Statefwoman  compared  to  a  Cotquean,  465*. 

Statius,  Strada'%,  1 95-. 

Stradas  excellent  prolufion,  177,  191,  194. 

Sublime  in  writing,  what  it  is,  109.  Longtnus's 
belt  rule  for  it,   222. 

Sully  (D.  of)  a  blunt  fpeech  of  his  to  fome  La- 
dies who  railed  againlt  Henry  IV.  of  France, 

Surprize,  the  life  of  ftories,  36. 

Sweden  (the  late  King  of)  importance  of  uniting 

him  to  the  grand   alliance  in  the  late  war, 

296. 
Sweet  William,  its  contention  with  the  white 

Rofe,  5-14. 
Syncopifts,  modern  ones,  73. 
Syracufian  Prince  jealous  of  his  wife,    how  he 

ferved  her,  90,  91. 
Syrifca's  ladle,  314. 


pAM  Club,  15-7. 

<■   Tariff  (Connt^  his   tryal  and  conviction, 
303.     His  drefs  and  character,  305-. 

T*r'ff'> 
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Tariffs,  an  account  of  them,  481. 

Temper,  ferious,    the    advantage  of  it,     112, 

err. 
Temple    of  Solomon,    feaft  of    its    dedication, 

5-01. 
Teram'tnta  angry  about  the  Tucker,  160. 
Ter-.uga,  an  account  of  that  Ifland  audits  trade, 

All- 
Tertullian,  his  character,  J27. 

Thank fgiving-day  for  fuppreffing  the  late  rebel- 
lion celebrated,  yot. 
Theophraftm's  characters,   Budget's    tranflation 

commended,  276. 
Tilenus's  character  by  Scaligcr,  433. 
Time  not  to  be  fquandered,  243. 
Timoleon,  his  Piety,   181,  1S2       "'-* 
Top-hot  (Dr.J  a  Divine  fo  call'd,  178. 
Tory  maleconteflt,  'his  political  faith  and  creed, 

382,  C5X- 
Tory  Fox-hunter's  account  of  the  mafquerade 

on  the  birth  of  the  Arch-duke,  486,  &c.  His 

conwerfton,  495-,  &c. 
Tories  victories  in  Scotland  and  Lancashire,  35-7. 

Few  beauties  among  the  Tory  females,  360. 
Tory  as,   an  Athenian   brewer,    his    contention 

with  Alcibiades,  322. 
Toulon,   why  the  attack   of  it  in  the  late  war 

mifcarried,  293. 
Trade  considered  with   regard  to  our  nation, 

479,  &c. 
Tranflation,  rules  for  it,  276. 
Tremble  (Tom.  the  Quaker)  his  letter  about  na- 
ked Breads,  179. 
Triennial  Act,  reafons  for  altering  it,  464. 
True-love  {Tom.)  the  character  of  a  good  huf- 

band,  173. 
Truth,  the  excellence  of  it,  3. 
Tucker  laid  afide  by  the  Ladies,  137.    They 

are  offended,  160.  The  immodefty  of  it,  204, 

221. 
Tully  praifes  himfelf,  66. 
Tyrant,  to  what  compar'd  by  Thales,  331. 
Tyre,  an  account  of  that  Ifland  and  its  trade, 

47°. 


VAriety,  the  fweets  of  it,  214. 
Ubiquity  of  the  Godhead  confidered,  78, 

91,  &c- 
Venice,  the  jealoufy  in  that  Commonwealth, 

fii. 

Verfailles  defcribed,  140. 
Verfes  of  Eve  treating  the  Angel,  214.    Tranf- 
lation of  Virgil,  216.     Out  olCato,  253. 


Vtrulam  (Lord)  compared  with  Lord  Sowers, 

471. 
Viper,  JEjop's  fable  of  it,  422. 
Virgil,  Str ado's,  178,196.     His  praife  of  A ugu- 

ftus,  216. 
Virgns,  the  great  wickednefs   of  deflowering 

them,  197. '  Political  advice  to  them,  361. 
Vifionof  a  fecond  lighted  Highlmder,  422,  tiff. 
Utrecht  treaty   compared  with  that  of  Madrid, 

476,  erv. 
Vulcatfs  dogs,  the  fable  of  them,  ^0. 
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"^TTAlJingham's  Lions,  1 24. 
W    Waltheof  (Earlj  beheaded  for  a  confpi 
againft  William  the  Conqueror,  ttio'  he  was 
the  firft  that  difcovered  it,  442. 

War.  The  management  of  the  late  war  cenfured, 
292,  293. 

Wedding-cloaths,  a  letter  thereupon,  171. 

Whig-Examiners,  311. 

Wliigs,  the  fined  women  acknowledged  to  be  of 
that  party,  36c.  The  bulk  of  the  men  fuch 
in  their  hearts,  368.  Vindic.  ccd  ioni  being 
republicans,  &c.  429  Advice  to  them,  ibid. 
Preference  of  the  Whig  fcheme  to  the  Tory 
one,  j  1 6,  &c 

W&fion  and  Ditton,  their  Letter  about  the  Lon- 
gitude, ij-6. 

White  {Thomas)  his  Letter  about  the  Philofo- 
phers  ftone,  26$. 

White  Rofe,  its  contention  with  Sweet  William, 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  that  excellent  book  turned 

into  fatyr,  jf . 
Widows  club,  an  account  of  it,  63.  Cannot  be 

enemies  to  our  constitution,  361. 
W'lkins  ("BilnopJ  his  art  of  flying,  169. 
William  ("King)  how  injuriously  he  was  treated 

by  the  Jacobites  on  his  firft  arrival,  35-6. 
William  Rufus's  faying   of  perjuters,   robbers, 

traitors,  438. 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  treatment  of  confpira- 

tors,  442. 
Wifdom,  Solomon's  choice  of  it,  167.    Oppofed 

to  cunning,  223. 
Wit,   its  advantage    under   proper    regulations, 

489,  cfV. 
Wives,  political  advice  to  them,  36r. 
Women  bought  and  fold  in  Perfia,  6. 
Women  Should  have  learning,  231. 
Women  {Britip)  the  reafons  they  have  to  be 

againft  popery  and  tyranny,  345-.  The  artifices 

of  malecontents  to  draw  them  to  their  party, 

448, 


INDEX. 

448,  449.    They  are  not  to  be  ireafon'd  with     Writing,  the  difficulty  of  it  to  avoid  cenfure,  7J1. 

by  folid  arguments,  448. 
Woollen-manufa&ure,'  its  importance  to  Grest-  X. 

Britain,  l8f. 
World  of  matter  and  life  considered  by  the  Spe-     Xenopho/i's  virion,  168. 

Qator,  1 6,  &c. 
Wormwood  {Will.)  cat  up  with  love  and  the  Z. 

fpleen,  174. 
Wotton  (Sir  i/<f»ry).his  faying  of  AmbalTadors,     Zelinda,  her  generofity  to  Silvio,  131^ 

392. 
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